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SOCIAL AND POLITICAL LIFE 

IN THE 

VIJAYANAGARA EMPIRE 

VOLUME II. 

CHAPTER I 

VARNASRAMA DHARMA 
' Section I. Dharma in Relation to Society 
The huge and costly forces, some aspects of which we have 
described, were necessary in an age when the rulers stood as 
champions of the thought and culture of the people. In the 
statement of an epitaph that Bukka-mahipati was a reincarna- 
tion of Krishna, who “re-appeared as a king to deliver the 
world when it was overspread by Mlechchhas ”, we have one of 
the most salient features of the Hindu classical lawgivers e.x- 
pressed in terms of contemporary history. TTi^s^Vij^ayanagara, 
age, as .we^haye elsewhere remarked, saw the resuscitation of- 
jluidu life. And this was only possible with a revival of the 
ancleiit Dharma modified to some extent by the experience of 
ages. 

The monarchs as well as the people were aware of the 
relationship of Dharma to society. It was the endeavour of the 
f.Tmer to protect the varnasrama dharma ; it was the ambi- 
tion of the latter to follow the classical precepts without endan- 
gering'the prosperity of the land. To the Hindus, as is well 
known, the word Dharma covered a large field of human acti- 
vity : it was used to denote the whole social order with its 
attributes of law, conduct and worship. It was, therefore, as 
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vast in its range as it was complex in its character. i Its fend 
could only be realized by the united action of the people led 
by the king. The ancients invented a singular method of 
securing their object. They instituted the four varnas or castes 
(and the four aSramas or orders) and gave the system a touch 
of divinity, reiterating the interdependence of the different 
parts. The four castes and the duties assigned to each of these 
are too familiar to need a description here. Nevertheless in 
understanding the interdependence of the four castes and in 
,*4he consequent solidarity of the whole system, we cannot help 
noting the following words by Manu :>J,<<rhe king has been 
created (to be) the protector of the castes (varna) and orders, 
who, all according to their rank, discharge their several 
duties Then again : “Abstention from injuring (creatures), 
veracity, abstention from unlawfully appropriating (the goods 
of others), purity, and control of the organs ", Manu has de- 
clargd to be the summary of the law for the four castes.® 
Hence we have in Vasishtah : “(To live according to) the rule 
of conduct is undoubtedly the highest duty of the men. He 
whose soul is defiled by vile conduct perishes in this world and 
in the next.”* 

Manu, who is our main authority on the subject, has 
minutely delineated the duties pertaining to every one of the 
four castes. He has laid down their mutual obligations, and, 
further he has allowed them a latitude, in the matter of adher- 
ing to their own duties in ordinary times and of assuming the 
functions of their inferiors on extraordinary occasions, which is 
especially seen in the social activities under Vijayanagara. 
The apparent diversity of the four varnas, which seems to be a 
prominent feature of the system, was according to Manu, by no 
means a source of conflict between them. In the following 


^ It is difficult to define Dhanna. We can only repeat the words of 
Dr. Kielhorn; “ I find no English word by which I could fully express all 

the meanings of the Sanskrit dUrma " Ep. Ind., IX., p. 113, n. (7). 

(naanit, VII., 35, p. 221. 

^Ibid., X., 63, p. 416. 

* yasisktha, VI., 1, p, 34. 
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regulations he tells us, firstly, about the interdependence of the 
Brahmans and the Kshatriyas, and, then, about the importance 
of the Vaisyas and the Sudras in the social order. “ When the 
Kshatriyas became in'* any way overbearing towards the Brah- 
manas, the Brahmanas themselves shall duly restrain them, for 
the Kshatriyas sprang from the Brahmanas. Fire sprang from 
water, Kshatriyas froid Brahmanas, iron from stone, the all- 
penetrating force of those (three) has no effect on that whence 
they were produced, Kshatriyas prosper not without Brah- 
manas, Brahmanas prosper not without Kshab'iyas ; Brahmanas ' 
and Kshatriyas, b^g closely united, prosper in this (world) 
and in the next f .0 Then, again, Manu says : " The Brah- 
mana is declared^o be) the root of the sacred law and the 
Kshatriya its top. . ."2 This explains why in the Institutes 

of Gautama we have the following : “ It has been declared in 
the '^eda : < Brahmanas, united with Kshatriyas, 'upholdv 
gods, manes, and men.’ About the importance of the ihird 
varna Manu says : “ For when the I,ord of creatures (Praja- 
pali) created cattle, he made them over to the 'Vaisya; to the 
Brahmana and to the king, he entrusted all created beings."^ 
Further we have the following as regards the interdependence 
of the Vaisyas and the Sudras : “ (The king) should carefully 
compel Vaisyas and Sudras to perform the work (prescribed) 
for them ; for if these two (cast^) swerved from their duties, 
they would throw this (whole) world into confusion. The 
Hindu society, therefore, according to the ancients, was divid- 
ed into a number of component parts, each of which, while it 
had some specific duties to perform, was also required to work 
for the common purpose — the realization of the Dharma. 
Therefore “ one may delect beneath the outer garb of dogma a 


f^Manu, IX.. 320-2, p. 399. 

^ Ibid., XI., 84, p. 447. 

® Gautama, XI., 27, p. 238. 

* Manu, IX., 327, p. 400. 

Ibid., VIII., 418, p. 327. See Gautama, X., 1-2, p. 227 for the 
occupations common to all twice-born men. 
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keen appreciation of the principle of specialization and division 
of labour as well as that of the organic unity of society.”i 

Th e Vij ayapagara collection of the social order was, on 
the whole, modelled onJ^e_classical precepts.-- That jthe rulers 
were aware of the varn&iraina dharma js proved by numerous 
records as weira^By referehc^in literatiirg- Harihara Rfiya 
II, iiT"A.D. 1399, is said to have been ‘'“engaged in upholding 
the .observances of all the castes and orders”, and to have been 
“ the supporter of the four castes and orders ".2 In A.D. 1403 
Ike same monarch is described to be protecting the duties of 
the various castes {Harihara-maharayarn Vijeyaitagariyal(l)i 
srl-ViriXpaislia-devara sannidhiyalli varnairama-dharman- 
galan{n)u palisuiia'f^ The same phrase is used in connection 
with him and with his son Virupaksha in the next year.* In 
A.D. 1404 and A.D. 1405 Bukka (II) is also represented as pro- 
tecting *the varnasrama dharma from Vijayanagaraf®? From 
A.D. 4407 till A.D. 1432 we come across various inscriptions in 
which Deva Raya II is said to be protecting all the varnS- 
irama dharmas {sakala-varnasrama dharmmavannu falisuita 
. . . )6 In A.D. 1423 the phrase sakala-mrndSratna-dhar- 
mangalau{n)u palisuita dharma-margada sakala-sdmbrajya- 
van alu is used both in regard to Deva Raya and Srigirinatha 
Odeya (son of Kainmana Odeya), the Viceroy over Araga.? 
Mallikarjuna Maharaya, from A.D. 1448 to a.d. 1451, is also 
depicted as upholding the duties of all the castefs.^ The idea 
■of the varnasmina dharma survived the shock of the battle of 


ihosal, Hind. Pol. Theor., pp, 60-1 (1st ed.) ; p. 36 (2nd ed). 
ip. Ind., III. p. 125. 

C.. VI., Kp. 52, p. 86, text,p. 334; E. C., VIII., Tl. 133, p. 190. 
£. C., VIII., Tl. 9, Tl. 13, pp. 164-6, Tl. 196, p, 206. 
j^bid., Tl. 11, 12, 126, pp. 164-5, 187. 

(^hid., Tl, 122, p. 187, Tl. 190, text, p. 82, Tl. 131, p. 189, Tl. 222, 
p. 2rr; E. C. VII., Sh. 70, p. 27 ; E. C. VIII., Tl. 205, p. 208, Tl. 142 
p. 191, Tl 148, p. 192, Tl. 144, p. 191; Tl. 2. p. 161, Tl 14, p. 165; £. C.’ 
VII., Sh. 71, p. 27 ; E. C. VIII.. Tl. 23, p. 168. 

C., VIII., Tl. 14, text, p. 450, op. cit. 

C., VI., Kp. 32, p. 81, text, p. 317, Kp. 44, p. 83, text, p. 325. 
The name Deva Kaya given to the king in this latter inscription is to be 
interpreted as Inunaijl Deva Raya. See also E. C., VIII Tl 155 p 193 
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Kafishasa-rangadi, as is evident from the use of the phrase in 
connection with Sadasiva R2ya in A.D. 1566.^ In an inscrip- 
tion dated A.D. 1577, of the times of Srirahga Rfiya, we have the 
following about the Emperor Sadasiva — pitrardjyam praiasaii 

vafnasraina-sad-dchdra-paripalatta-purvakaTk,^ 

But these were not the only monarchs who were credited 
with^the observance of the varnas^ama dliarma. The picture 
of Saluva Nrsiriiha, as given in the Saliivdbhyudayam, makes us 
believe that that ruler maintained the traditional dignity of the 
soveieigns as Defenders of the Faith. As wc have already 
remarked, Saluva Nrisiriiha appeared like Indra pledged tc5 
uphold the cause of the Devas, when he was seated on an 
elephant during the usual royal perambulations in the south. ^ 
But no Vijayanagara monarch could put forth such sub- 
stantial claims for the honour of defending and promoting the 
Hindi^ Dharma as Krishna Deva Raya. Somanatha 'in his 
Vyasayogichariiain showers an uncommon eulogy on that outer 
which, but for the fact that it is confirmed by foreign as well 
as Indian*sources, would have been given hardly any credence 
by students of history. Krishna Deva Raya was the crest 

jewel of kings— and when he died, after 

making obeisance to the celebrated Vyasaraya, his gurUf it 
seemed to the people that Krishna himself had departed from 
the ken of mankind at the end of His avaiara, 

'flu's Rfcftq anflran. 

'This encomium lavished on Krishna Deva Raya is to be traced 
to the feeling of patriotism and benevolence which characteriz- 


^ E.C., VIIL, Nr. 1, p. 126. 

® Ibid., Tl. S. text, p. 418. 

® Ante., Vol. I., Chapter V. 

* Vyasaydgicharitam, Intr., pp. clxi, clxxii, 66, 76-7. 
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ed that able champion of the Hindu Dharma, and which iilade 
the people believe that his rule was like a shower from heaven 
blossoming the world at the commencement of spring. 

How ardent Krishna Deva Raya himself was that his people as 
well as posterity should judge him as^,the Defender of the 
Dhiu'ma can be gathered from the concluding lines of his own 
composition styled Jaiitbhavali Kalyatia, where, with the 
characteristic humility of a truly noble mind, he prays that the 
fruits of his rule might last to the remotest periods of time: 

i0Rr: |2 

^Foreigners, who personally interviewed the great “ruler, 
have given us many details about the grandeur of his court and 
the number of his troops. But none has given sugh an ad- 
mirable sketch of his character and person as Paes. , It is 
worthwhile to take his words into account in our estimate of 
the greatest monarch southern India has ever seen. “ This 
king,” says Paes, “ is of medium height, and of fair complexion 
and goo^ ngure; rather fat than thin; he has on, his face signs 
of small-pox. He is the most feared and perfect king that 
.could possibly be, cheerful of disposition and very merry; he is 
one that seeks to honour foreigners, and receives them kindly, 
asking about all their affairs whatever their condition may be. 
He is a great ruler and a man of much justice, but subject to 
sudden 6ts of rage, and this is his title — ‘ Crisnarao Macacao, 
king of kings, lord of the greater lords of India, lord of the 


^ Vyasaydgicharitavi, p. 66. Cf. The popular conception of the 
same ruler as given in E. C. X., CB. 4, p. 198, op. cit. {Ante., Vol. 1., 
Chapter IV), and in the two triumphal verses composed by the court 
poets during his campaign of Kopdavidu, The Rdydvachakamu, The 
Sotirces, p. 122, op. cit. {Ante., VoL I, Chapter IX.) 

® Jdmbhavatl-Kalyaifa, The Sources p. 143; Venkoba Rao, Vydsa- 
yogicharitam Intr., p. clxxiii. 
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three seas and of the land.’ He has this title because he is by 
rank a greater lord than any, by reason of what he possesses 
in (?) armies and territories, but it seems that he has (in fact) 
nothing compared Ifi what a man like him ought to have, so 
gallant and perfect is he in all things.’’^ Coming as this does 
from a foreigner who was ignorant of the ideas of Hindu 
Dharma, it confirms die fear, love and esteem in which the 
people held Krishna Deva Rilya the Great. 

Section 2. The Hindu View of Life 
Dharma could only be realized by co-ordinating three other 
aims which have ever been associated with it. In the words 
of Manu, — " (Some declare that) the chief good consists in (the 
acquisition of) spiritual merit and wealth, (others place it) in 
(the gratification of) desire and (the acquisition of) wealth, 
(others) in (the acquisition of) spiritual merit alone, and (others 
say tila* the acquisition of) wealth alone is the chief good here 
(below)j but the (correct) decision is that it consists di the 
aggregate of (those) three.”^ Manu, therefore, combines the 
two-fold path of progress (pravritii) and of abstinence {nivriUi) 
to secure liberation or self-realization. This ideal remained 
unchanged till the mediaeval days. Thus does Sukra explain 
the rules of social polit}': ** The activities of all creatures are 
known to have happiness for their end. There can be no 
happiness without morality. So one should be devoted to 
morality (dharma). Let one not try to get moksa without try- 
ing to acquire the other three {viz., dharma, artha and kama)', 
and let them constantly follow (the path of) moksa without dis- 
carding the other three. This is the (golden) mean in all reli- 
gions’’.^ Here is “ a profound appreciation of the totality of 
human interests ” which “ lies, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
at the root of the sociological ideas of the Hindus 


^Sewell. For. Emp., pp. 246-7. On p. 247, n. (2). Sewell in connection 
with the word Macacao, writes. “A mixture, apparently, of Malta, ‘great’ 
and ‘Shah’ ”. The word may as well stand for "Maharaya. B.A.S. 

* Manu, II, 234, pp. 70-1. 

® StikratUii, III, 11. 2-5, p. 102. 

* Ghosal, Hind. Pol. Theor, p. 7 (1st ed.), p. 7 (2nd ed.). 
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Iiiscriptional evidence proves that the Hindu monarchs 
were Defenders of the Dhanna; foreign travellers attest to the 
fact that their Empire, specially in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, was almost unrivalled for its riches and splendour. 
The Vijayanagara monarchs realized that material wealth was 
indispensable for the attainment of freedom of any kind. There 
was of course nothing new in this: Sukra. had already expressed 
tlie mediaeval view in the following words: “Man is the slave 
of wealth, not wealth of anybody. So (one) should always care- 
fully labour for wealth. Through wealth men get virtue, satis- 
faction and salvation"!. The ultimate significance of such a 
conception was indeed profound; it meant that the life of an 
average citizen was to be governed by considerations of matei'ial 
wealth rather than by those of metaphysical calculations. We 
may be permitted to repeat that there is no definite evidence to 
prove that the mediaeval treatise of Sukracharya influenced the 
thought and action of the Hindu rulers. Nevertheless tve may 
assert, on the evidence of both foreign and indigenous accounts^ 
that the Vijayanagara monarchs achieved remarkably success 
in co-ordinating the apparently divergent lines of action enun- 
ciated by legists from Manu down to Sukracharya. 

Whether in Vijayanagara times the distinction between the 
rich and the poor was as acute as is depicted in the Stthraniii^-, 
and whether they adopted the “eight good ways and means" of 
acquiring wealth, mentioned by the mediaeval lawgiver^, it is 
not possible to say ; but if one could judge from the opinions 
of writers of a later age, one may venture to remark that in 
Vijayanagara too there must have been as invidious distinctions 
between the rich and the poor as are mentioned, for example, 
by Vemana. This writer tells us that “ If one be possessed of 
wealth they look upon him as the god of love ; but if he falls 
into poverty, and is unable to rise and help himself, be he as 


! Swkranltl, V. 11. 77-9, p. 264; Sarkar, Pos. Back. II, P. I, p. 79. 

® Sukranlti, III., 363, 369—70, 373— S, p. 116; Sarkar, Poa Back., II, 
P. I, p. 78, seq. 

“ Sukraniti, III., 11. 364—7, p. 116 ; Sarkar, Hid., pp. 79—80. 
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Cupid himself, they look upon him as a Pariar,’’i If this was 
the hei itage which was left by Vijayanagara to the people of 
the seventeenth century, we may well imagine that in its own 
days it could not hav6 been free from those ideas of wealth and 
poveity which are usually associated with material prosperity. 

Section III, Some Features of Life in a Hindu Family 
A. Pre-Vi jay aua^arn 

With these general notions of the aims and means of the 
Hindu Dhaima, we may now ascertain, with the fragmenlar;^ 
evidence before us, a few facts concerning life in a Vijaya- 
nagara family. There is reason to believe that in the earliest 
periods of Indian history, the conception of home or family 
life was highly elevated, embracing as it did relationship in 
blood as well as in service. We have a pleasant glimpse of 
such a state of life in the edicts of Asoka.^ Even 'in the 
seventh century a. d., the Hindu home was not much shoan of 
its antique simplicity. Bana in his description of his own life 
gives u£^ a sketch of the stages through which a diligent 
Brahman passed;^ and in the following account he tells us that 
“ the religious mendicants were intent on worshipping the 
shrines, having washed their feet and hands in the outpour of 
their water-pots; the fire, with the sacred grass spread round it, 
was blazing up,with its hands purified by the sacrificial vessels.”* 
Then, again, he speaks of the little folk at home : " the children 
were beginning to long to go to sleep, having enjoyed a good, 
lying in bed while listening to the long stories of the old nurse”, 
when the dreadful mouth of early night was beginning to yawn. 
Rajyavardhana lay down his sword in sorrow ; and Harsha, 
perplexed and pained at his brother’s attitude, gave vent to his 
feelings in in admirable soliloquy, in the course of which he 
gave further proof of the great love he bore to his brother. 


^ Vemana, Verses, Bk. II., v. 25, p. 58. (Brown) See also pp. 84 — 
101, 113. See iw/ro. Chap. II, Section I. 

® Mookerjee, Asoka, p. 103. 

* Bap a, Harshacharita, p. 66. 

* Ibid., p. 67. 

2 
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He could not think of accepting the charge of sovereignty 
which was “ like a rain of cinders ©n a drought parched wilder- 
ness, scorching one already scorched." He is unable to find 
out the reason of Rajyavardhana's reriunciation. “ This is 
unworthy of my lord. Again, although in this world a prince 
without pride, a Brahman without greed, a saint without anger, 
an ape ■without tricks, a poet without «nvy, a trader without 
knavery, a fond husband without jealousy, a poor man not an 
eye-sore, a hunter without cruelty, a mendicant with a Brah- 
man’s learning, a contented servant, a grateful dicer, a wander- 
ing ascetic without gluttony, a misanthrope with a soft tongue, 
a truthful minister, and a King's son without vice are all equally 
hard to find, yet my Lord himself has been my instructor.” i 
The figure of the noble Harshavardhana stands out in bold 
relief against the characters he has described in his speech. 

Fnends, children and wealth— these three consiituled 
worldly happiness. The inscriptions of the twelfth century supply 
equally interesting features about the life in a Karnataka 
home. According to a record dated A. D. 1 176, the mfilst essen- 
tial factors which could give happiness to a family were the 
following — pancha-siina or cutting, grinding, cooking, carrying 
water, and sweeping ; stn-vioha or Jove of women; parigralui 
or land, house, cattle, grain, bipeds, quadrupeds, conveyance, 
bed, servants and vessels. These formed the three gnrnvas 
which were as indispensable to the house-holder as they were 
harmful to the hermit.^ With the inclusion of a very mi nor 
but significant article, lamps, which is mentioned in A. D. 
1 195^, we may venture to assert that the pre-Vijayanagara con- 
ception of home life included almost all things required for 
domestic happiness. 

B. Vijayanagara 

The uniformity in the Hindu system of home life is seen 
when we compare the ideas of the twelfth century with those 

^ Bava, H arshackarita, p. 68. 

= E. C., II., No. 66, p. 22, n. (2) (2nd ed.) 

•’ Ibid., No. 349, p. 153. 
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of mediaeval times. ' The eight sources of wealth and enjoy- 
ment, as given in a copper-plate record dated A. D. 1 403, were 
houses, both kinds of land (wet and dry), cattle-folds, woods, 
waste grounds, land filled with game, rivers and hills — mandi- 
ram dvi-vidham kshStraih goshtam cha vnnam eva cha khili 
bhuiam cha yat ksheiraiii mriga-vasas taihaiva cha nadi-par- 
vata-bhogas cha ashtA-bhogah prakiriiiah.^ Then again in a 
record dated A. D. 1583 we are told that Dalavayi Basavi 
Nayaka was blessed by the people with health, wealth, cattle, 
gold, sons and grandsons, in order that he might live a long 
and unobstructed life,^ 

The Hindu lawgivers have ascribed all happiness resulting 
from the acquisition of the above mentioned attributes to one 
of the four stages into which, according to them, wordly life 
may be divided. These four stages or orders, as is also well 
known, .are those of the brahinacharin or student, grihasia or 
house-holder, vSitaprasta or hermit, and bhikshu (or beggar) 
or ascetic. Without dwelling at length on the specific duties 
pertaining to every one of the four orders, which are mention- 
ed in detail by the lawgivers, 3 we may observe that according 
to the Hindus great importance was attached to the grihasid- 
Srama or the order of tlie house-holder. This is evident from 
the following in the code of Manu : “ As all living creatures 
subsist by receiving support from air, even so (the members of) 
all orders subsist by receiving support from the house-holder. 
Because men of the three (other) orders arc daily supported by 
the house-holder with (gifts of) sacred knowledge and food, 
therefore (the order of) house-holdei’s is the most excellent 
order. 

The respect in which this stage of life was held by the 
people of Vijayanagara is described in an inscription dated 
Saka 1438 (A. D. 1516). Krishna Deva Raya, in the presence 


1 B. C., XII, 31 95, B. 1|I, .text .p. .300. 

* Ibid. XII , Si. 3, p. 88.’ 

3 II., 71, seq. pp, 43, se,q\ III., IT py74, seq-, VI-, 

seq., p. 198, seq . ; VI., 38, seq., p. 205, seq . ; Vasishtha, VII., 1 — 3 , p. 40, 

Baudhdyana, 11, 12, seq., pp. 25S— 9. - on a 

* 77— ^^p.'Sa; |c/, Sim* Ptirva, See. LXVI. pp. 21-3— 4.- 
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of Viththalesvara on the bank of the Tuhgabhadi'a river, con- 
ferred the village of Mand5’a, otherwise called Kri3hnarri}'a- 
puram, together with certain hamlets, to Govinda Raja, son of 
Varadiicharya, and grandson of Ananfacharya, on whom 
Vehkatesa after diligent search had placed the garland of 
flowers.i The story alluded to in this inscription is briefly told 
by Rice. Anantacharya, it appears, walS a disciple of the re- 
former Ramanujacharya and the only one among his disciples 
who volunteered to accept the duty of daily preparing the 
garlands for the god Venkatesa of Tirupati. This he did solely 
ftoin hhakii or devotion to his guru, Govinda Raja, who was 
twelfth in descent from Anantacharya, was, it is said, a con- 
firmed ascetic. The god learning the distress of his parents at 
their son's remaining a bachelor and the threatened extinction 
of the family, appeared to him while at penance, and announc- 
ing that his devotion was accepted, threw a garland over him, 
at tl\g same time directing him to marry and serve thenceforth 
as a householder. 2 Whatever may be the value attached to 
this anecdote, it is significant that in an inscription of A.D. 
1516 there should be an allusion to the excellence of the grt- 
hasiasrama and the piety of Anantacharya. 

We shall presently give examples of private charity testify- 
attachment which existed between members of a 
family, "^here cannot be a doubt that in the conduct of house- 
hold duties, the people in Vijayanagara must have observed 
most of the orthodox rules which have ever governed a Hindu 
family. Even the princes of the Sangama dynasty, who were 
certainly not of the Brahman caste, seemed to have vigorously 
^adhered to the regulations enjoined by the lawgivers on the 


^ P- 52. Even now the representative of Ananla- 

^aryas family is the only person, it is said, who is garlanded on visiting 
lirupati. Rice gives the memorial verse repeated on this occasion at 
Tirupati. Ibtd., Intr., p. 24, n. (2). 


Narasimhachar tells us, how- 
ever, that the epithet on whom VenkateSa placed a garland" does not 
apply to Govinda Dikshila but to the progenitor of his family, Ananta- 
charya. My. Arch. Kept, for 1908, p, 21. 
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dvlja or the twice-born castes. Kumara Karnpana, as we saw 
in connection with the army, at dawn performed his ablutions 
as prescribed/hf the Sastras, and then started on his southern 
campaign*-'' 

On one important aspect of their home life we have much 
evidence. This is their filial love which may have been instru- 
mental in bringing togc^ther into closer relationship the various 
conflicting elements in the political and social life of the people. 
The love of the parents for their children is a most remarkable 
feature of the Hindu family. Even so late as in A.D. 1720* 
foreigners were struck by it. Father Bouchet wrote to Father- 
Balthus the following —" ... it is most certain that, there is no 
nation in the world where parents are more fond of their 
children; the tenderness of the Fathers and Mothers in this 
respect is beyond imagination This referred to the people 
of the south. > 

In tlie light of this observation it is not too much to say, 
we believe, that in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and 
earlier, perhaps when orthodoxy was rampant among the 
people, the attachment of the parents to the children and the 
regard of the latter for the former must also have been especi- 
ally noticeable. This only can explain the following epigraphs 
which deal with the filial love of the people. Honnana Gauda, 
son of Chikkana Gauda, of Anevala, in about A.D. 1430, 
erected the basti of Brahma-deva and Padmavatl, in order 
that Bommanna Gauda, the son born to him might obtain 
merit.2 What precisely they meant by the phrase might obtain ' 
merit (punyav dgabek chdii) is told to us in a record dated 
A.D. 1590 which says that Piriya Rajayya Deva Maha-arasu, 
son of Srikantha Rajayya, king of Nanjarayapattana, in order 
that his (?) adopted son Pranadhareya Piri-Odeyar might attain 
to Kailasa, made in his name a grant of Pirisamudra for the 
lights of the Karttika-^ntya of the god Annadani-Mallikarjuna 
of Srigiri.3 As regards the attachment which a mother felt 


^ Lockman, Travels of the Jesuits, III., p. SO. 
* E. C., IV., Hs. 62. p. 90. 

» Ibid., Hs. 121, p. 95. 
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lor her daughter, we have an epigraph dated A. d. 1530 which 
relates that when Vira Bhairava Odeyar was ruling over Kar- 
kala, and his younger sister Kalala Devi was protecting the 
Bagunji-sime, on the death of her daugtiter Rama Devi, she 
gave in her name gifts in kind and money for the offerings of 
the god of Kallabasti in Tuluva.i 

There are many instances of the cave with which children 
commemorated their love and respect for their parents. The 
Mahamandalesvara Vira Mallappa Odeyar’s son Bnkkanna, 
fevidently of the royal family, in order that dharma might be 
to Mallappa Odeyar, in a.d. 1355 made a grant of vessels for 
the god Damodara of Bannurgatta.^ Harihara Maharaya in 
A.D. 1376 “ in order that his father the Maharajadhiraja Raja- 
paramesvara Bukka Riiya might obtain union with Siva, and 
through the removal of his sins acquire the favour of Parames- 
vara",- bestowed the village of Hebasiir, renamed Bukkaraya- 
pur^, to Brahmans of all ^otras,^ The same ruler Hm'ihara 


II, « in order that merit might be to his forefathers,” while in 
the capital in A.D. 1388, granted to a Brahman caLled Malli 
Bhatta the village Ayyarasanahalji in the Turvekere-sthala, to- 
gelher with its thirteen hamlets,^ Krishna DevaRaya the Great 
in A.D. 1513 granted SIX villages'lo the temple of Hazara-Rama 
at Hanipe for the spiritual welfare of his parents, Narasanna 
Odeyar and Nagajiyamma.s Achyuta Raya in Saka 1455 (a n 
1533-4; gave as_a gift the village of Dondavati in Kurugodu-sime ,’ 
.tolhegodBukkesvara-deva, consecrated by himself, in the name, 
and for the merit, of Narasanna Nayaka’s mother Bukkamma « 
An undated epigraph records that the same monarch granted 
“ Chitikanahala to the temple of Prtsanna- 

Virupaksha of Jenetegallu, Bellary district, for the merit of his 
father Narasanna Nayaka.? 


^ E, C.. VL, Kp, 47, p. 84. 

® E. C., IX., An. 87, p. lip, 

* E. C., IV., Yd. 46, p. 59. 

*£.C., XII.,Tp.9,p.44. 

= My. Arch. Report for 1920, p. 37. 

* 19S of 1913. 

^ 196 of 1913. 
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As in other matters, the monarchs set here an example to 
the nobles and the people. . Bayappa Nayaka in A.D. 1374 in 
order that dharma might be to his father, whose name is 
effaced in the record? and to his mother Chalo Nakitti made 
grants of land in his own Manne to Ganga Deva Odeyar.i 
Mallanna Odeyar, son of Deva Raya I, was the governor over 
the great city of Bemiwittanakallu-pattana in a.d. 1411. That 
merit might be to his mother Mallayave, he made a grant of 
Kanchiganahalli, (location described), to provide for the deco- 
rations and festivals of the god Hidambanatha,^ • 

This spirit did not disappear in the later ages of Vijayanagara' 
history. In the reign of Krishna Deva Raya, his karyakaria 
(Agent) Maharaja Kondamarusayyagaru, in A.D. 1520-1, caused 
to be constructed a tank at Anantasagara for the religious merit 
of his mother Sankayamma and his father Timmarusayya.^ 
Kondamarusayya's precedent was copied by his son RUyasta 
(i.e., Rdyasa) Ayyaparusayya, who, in Saka 1447 (A.D. 152.‘>6), 
gave the village Jiilavati to the temple of Mallikarjuna Deva at 
Kambadiifu, Anantapur district, “ in order that Rayasta 
Kondamarusayya may dwell in heaven Krishnappa Nayaka, 
son of Solur Basavappa Nayaka, in A.D. 1530, granted the vil- 
lage of Harohajli, in the Sivanasamudra-sthala, for the decora- 
tions and offerings of the god Tiruvehgalanatha of Singapura, 
in order that merit might be to Achyuta Raya Maharaya and 
to his own father Basavappa Nayaka.® The Mahamandale- 
ioara Raghupati Riija Maha-arasu in A. D. 1538 made a grant, 
of land in order that merit might be to Sirugamma, who was 
evidently his mother.® The commander of the gate (of the 
palace) \hdgila-dalavayi\ of Achyuta Raya, Vehgala Raja, in a.d. 
1542, in order that merit might be to his father Vitha Raja {i.c., 
Viththala Raja) and to the god Viththala, caused the Kukka- 


^ C.. IX, Nl. S3, p. 38. 

* E. C, XI., Cd. 14, pp. 5-6. 

® Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins., L, pp. 203*— 4. 

* 97 of 1913, 

" E. C., IX., Bn. 28, p. 8. 

® E. C., VI., Ck. 127, p. S2. 
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samudra to be constructed.! Timmanna Nayaka and Kondana 
Nayaka, in A.D. 1546, in order that merit might accrue to their 
father, whose name is not given in the record, granted land for 
the god Virabhadra (of ?y. The Mah&mandalehara Jagan- 
natha Rajayya, in A. D. 1550, granted for the offerings and the 
tenth day festival of the god Chennigaraya of Turuvekere, the 
village of Buvanahalli, in Sampa . . . •sime, in order that his 
father might obtain merit.^ In the same year Vidyadhara- 
mahapalre-arasu gave to Lakshmipati-ayya, a learned Brahman, 
•the village of Halladapura of the Kallahalli-sthala in the 
•Terakanambi-sime, in order that merit might accrue to his 
mother, whose name is effaced in the inscription, with the 
usual presentation of coin and pouring of water. ^ 

Sometimes such grants which commemorated maternal 
and paternal affection also described their patriotic sentiments. 
A Mafiamandalehara, whose name is effaced in the epigraph 
dat®d A.D. 1551, granted the village of Odagere, with all rights, 
for the god Mulasthana-lihga, in order that merit might accrue 
to Sadasiva Maharaya, to Rama Rajayya, and to his cAvn father 
Gopa Rajayya. 5 In the same year the Mahamandaleivara Rfija 
Aubhalesvara Deva Maha-arasu granted the village Bilanakote, 
in the Gulur-slme, for the god (obviously of the local temple) 
in order that merit might be to Sadasiva ^laharaya and to his 
own father.® In A. D. 1554 Papi Deva Chola Maha-arasu, son 
of Vengala Raja of the Surya-wamia, granted the village called 
• UparikarahaHi, also called Vehgalapura, situated in the Raya- 
durga kingdom, for the god Tiruvehgalanatha of Ainbaligere, 
in order that merit might accrue to his father^. Of a similar 
nature is the gift made in Saka 1478 (a. d. 1556-7) of Bagi- 
nayinapalle to the temple of Madhavesvara at Rayagiri, by the 

1 E. C. VI, Kd. 160, p. 32. 

2 E. C.. XI., a. 46, pp. 102-3. 

» E. C., XII., Tp. 6, p. 43. 

o £. C., IV.. Gu. 36, p. 42. 

® Ibid., Gu. 54, p. 45. 

« E. C., IX., Nl. 72, p. 47. 

» E. C., XL, Hr. 22, p. 107. 
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Maha7nandalesvara Krishna Maharaja of Araviti family for the 
merit of his father Viththalaraja.i In the reign of Sadasiva Raya, 
his betel-bearer Era Krishnappa Nayaka's son Vehkatadri 
Nayaka, in a.d. 1559/ granted the village of Narasapura for the 
god Chennakesava of Gunderi, in order that merit might accrue 
to his father. 2 About the same year, VIra Raja Odeyar, son 
of Srikantha Odeyar/ in order that he, his father and 
mother might obtain merit, made a grant of the village of 
Bekkare to the temple of the god Annadani-Mallikarjuna 
of Srigiri.3 jn ^.D. 1559 the Mahantaiidalesvara Narayana 
Raya, in order that merit might accrue to his father and 
mother, made a grant of the villages Vittasandra and Nanji- 
guli for the offerings of the god Mallikarjuna.^ Era 
Krishnappa Nayaka, the betal-bearer to the Emperor Sadasiva 
in A.D. 1561, in order that merit might accrue to his father 
Bayyappa Nayaka and his mother Kondamma, granted the 
village*dt Kadaji for the ghee, chhatra, and necessary offerings 
of the god Harihara of Kudalur.* In a.d. 1569 Harati Abbana 
Nayakay}ja's son Kenchappa Nayaka gave the village of 
Kanubeyanahalli, in the Hiriyur-sime, for the god Ramesvara, 
“ in order that merit might accrue to our Abbana Nayakayya.”® 
Safite-Bennur Manama Nayaka’s son Rajappa Nayaka, in a.d. 
1571, in order that merit might accrue to his father and 
mother, set up the goddess Lakshrai (of Bhagyapura or 
Bagur).^ In A.D. 1576 Bayyappa Nayaka’s son Krishnappa 
Nayaka, evidently the same as the one mentioned above, gave_ 
to Viththala Bhatta a grant of land for an agrahara at Gali- 
gekere, also named Ramapura agrahara, in order that merit 
may accrue to his mother Ramamma.* Sode Immadi Arasappa 


1 105 of 1913. 

2 E. C., XL, Hk. 21, p. 118, 
2 E. C., IV., Hn. 88 p. 92. 

* E.C., IX., Ht. 2, p. 88. 

= E. C.. XL, Dg. 18, p. 29. 

0 Ibid., Hr. 79, p. 113. 

2 Ibid.. Hk. 115, p. 132. 

« £. C., IV., Yd. 59, p. 62. 

3 
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Nayaka, in A.D. 1591, in order that merit might accrue to his 
mother Changamma, repaired ihcjag^ahara of K6di-Koppa,i 

The citizens were in no sense behind their princes and 
rulers in recording their love to their parents. During the 
viceroyalty of Yadugiri Virupaksha Raya, in about A.D, 1382, 
Gotti Setti, who had received from the hands of the viceroy 
Hunasavalli, for an agrahara to his Arouse, constructed the 
Nagasamudra, in the name of his father Naga Setti, and divid- 
ing the agrahara into fifteen shares bestowed them on 
Brahmans.- In a.d. 1395, when Immadi Bukka Raya was 
ruling from Muluvayi, Chinnanna, who was in charge of the 
village Hodali in Bilusone-nad, in order that merit might ob- 
tain to his father Macha Gaunda and his mother Melayakka, 
set up a dipa-male stone pillar for the god Vighnesvara,^ 
Appalayya in A.D. 1409-10 constructed a temple of Chenna- 
kesavaradeva and Ranganathasvami, for the religious^ merit of 
his^)arents Madhava-Josyulu and Jabalika.< Bankarasa’s son 
Vithappa, in A.D. 1415, with the consent of his relatives, form- 
ed the villages of Bejali and Kittadur into an agrahara, named 
after his mother Akkambikapura, and dividing it into twenty- 
two shares gave them to Brahmans.® Tippe Setti of the 
Vijayanagara treasury (Vtjayanagarada koshada), in A.D. 
1423, dedicated to the god Tirumala of Chikka Honnuru the 
tank {tataka) which he had constructed in order that merit 
might accrue to his father and mother.® On Layadakere 
« Sirumi Setti, of Hiriyakere town, dying at Kodakani in a.d. 
1449, his three sons Vira Setti, Malli Setti, and Honne Setti, 
“ on the day on which he came to his setting (or end), at the 
moment of Vrishabha-iugna, set up the god Vrishabha ", and 
made specified grants for the god’s offerings, and for other 


1 E. C., VIII. Sb. 447, p. 77. 

* Ibid., Tl. 167, p. 197. 

® E. C., X., Bp-. 54, p 279. 

■* ButteSrworth Chetty, Nellore Ins. I., pp. 256-6. 
« E. C.. VIII. Tl. 218, p. 210. 

• E.C., IV., Hs. 27, p. 86. 
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purposes. 1 An unknown donor in about a.d. 1506 in the 
reign of Kathari Sajuva Inrtmadi Narasinga Raya Maharaya, 
granted land in the twelve villages of Tiru-Sivamandur-sthala, 
belonging to Kolala-c^zowadf, to Kesarasa’s son Somayagar, in 
order that the donor's parents and “ twenty one generations 
before,” him might attain to the world of merit.^ In A.D. 1515 
Parvata Nayaka, the Son of Malli Setti, in order that merit 
might be to his father and mother, erected a pillar of stone 
from the hillock in front of a temple, the name of which is 
effaced in the inscription.^ Behkachiya Gauda in a.d. 1524, 
with the same object, gave a village as a pura to Viranna 
Odeyar for the performance of Sira worship.^ Elasur Samani 
Gauda, in about a.d. 1534, granted the house-tax, in order that 
merit might be to his father and mother, guru and posterity.* 
Hanumantayyar in Saka 1459 (a.d. 1537-8), gave a gift of 
money J;o provide for the offerings of the god Kalahastisvara at 
Kalahasti, Chittoor district, for the merit of his parents.®* A 
grant was made by the Kanddchara Nayaka Timmappa-ayya, 
for gods iftid Brahmans in Kurugodu, in a.d. 1545, that merit 
might be to his parents as well as to Sada^iva Raya.^ Sivanaya 
Gauda's son Devaya Gauda, in about A.D. 1550, for the merit of 
his mother, granted Kadumanapura and Sulibele to Suttur 
Chennaya Deva’s disciple Namassivaya Deva.® Sugatur Tim- 
mapa Gauda-ayya, the Agent for the affairs of Rama Raja 
Tirumala Raja Maha-arasu, in A.D. 1559, “in order that merit 
might be to his father, mother, gurti and daiva," made a grant 
of Simasandra of the Nanjiguli village, belonging to the 
Sugatur-sime, for the god Mallikarjuna of Nanjiguli.® Maraya 


^ E. C., VIII. Sb. 18, p. 4. 

® E. C., IX., Ht. 121, p. 103, 
» E. C., XII., Tm. 3, p. 2. 

* E. C.. IX., Ht. 57, p. 94. 

= E. C., XII., Kg. 19, p. 35. 

« 175 of 1924. 

^ E. C., X., Gd. 19, p. 214. 

8 E. C., IX., Ht. 69, p. 95. 

» Ibid., Ht. 1, p. 88. 
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Gauda, the second son of the great Avati-nad Prabhu Moleya 
Bayiraya Gauda, in A. D. 1575, granted (lands ?) in order that 
his father Moleya Baira Gauda, his mother Hiriya Bayi, and 
his forefathers might obtain merit, for the god Srikaiithesvara.i 
Hariapa of the palace, son of Narayanappayya of the gold trea- 
sury, in order that his mother Timmamma, might “ obtain a 
permanent abode in Brahma-loka ”, ^rchased the village of 
Heggaditikoppa in A. D. 1583, and gave it as a gift for the god 
Visvanatha of the Maleyala niatha of Amarendrapuri-sripada at 
Tirthahalli.2 The village of Upparahalli which was a royal 
gift from Srirahga Raya, to Tirumale Penugonde, was granted 
by the donor for the offerings of the local god, in order that 
his father Hiriya-Borappa Gauda and his guru might obtain 
merit.3 In a. d. 1608, during the reign of Vehkatapati Deva, 
Mummadi Temmayi Gauda, son of Sugatur Immadi Tammaya 
Gauda, granted the K6tur-H osahalli village, renamed Virapura, 
in the Kolala-sime, to Mahadeva, disciple of Nagaralesvara- 
deva, Sivaputra of the Chatra-go/yu, “in order that merit may 
accrue to our mother and father.”* So late as about *a.d. 1661, 
Amesiya-ayya, (son) of Virupaya-amma, in order that his 
mother might obtain merit, made for the god Somanatha of 
Haradur a grant to provide for a matha and a perpetual larnp.^ 
The desire of the people that ptinya or dhanna might 
accrue to their parents, was also extended to the other mem- 
bers of the family. Avasarada Chandrasekharayya, in the 
name of his father-in-law Avsarada Demarasayya, in A. D. 
1534, made a grant to provide for a chhatra for sixty Brahmans, 
and for the offerings of a god. The inscription which is 
defaced at the end contains, however, the words “ by order of 
Achyuta Raya-maharaya ”.6 In A. d. 1599, during the reign of 
Srirahga Raya, Venkata Krishnajamma, meritorious wife of 


1 E . C ., X., CB. 27, p. 204. 

* E . C ., VIIL, Tl. 172, p. 199. 
® E . C .. X., Gd. 25, p. 216. 

* Ibid ., Kl. 241, p. 67. 

6 E . C ., IV., Hs. 75, p. 91. 

« E . C ., XL. Dg. 46, p. 57. 
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Immadi Hiri-Kempayya-Gaudaraiyya, the Yalahahka-nad- 
prabhu, caused to be given ‘by means of a dharma-sadhana 
stone inscription the Venkatakrishnasagara village in Kunigil, 
for the maintenance of an agrahara in order that “ our father- 
in-law Immadi-Kempe-Gaudaraiyya and our mother-in-law 
Lingajamma may obtain merit."i 

Rulers as well as people have also left behind them evid- 
ence of their regard for their wives. Piriya Rajaya Deva, son 
of Srikantha Rajaya, king of Nanjarayapattana, in A. D. 1590,^ 
in order that his crowned queen might attain to Kailasa, in her 
name, at the moment of Sivaratri, made a grant of Virupaksha- 
pura for the god Annadani-Mallikarjuna of Srigiri.2 in 
Saka 1384 (a. d. 1462-3), a gift of a flower garden was made 
to the temple of Mallikarjuna at Srisailam, Kurnool district, 
by Vairagi Santayya for the merit of his wife, SiddammL^ 
Sometiaaes it was a whole family which came in for a share 
of the donor’s devout prayers. For the attainment thrcAigh 
dharma of royal fortune and all the chief objects of human 
desire hf her king Ramachandra-Badami-prabhuvarma, son 
of Badami-Prabhuvarama, and grandson of Nilakantha-prabhu- 
varama, his wife, Tulaja Bai, created a dipa-niald in the Hari 
hara-Kshetra “ for the promotion of her own family," in A. D. 
1519.-1 

But it is not to be supposed that the Vijayanagara age was 
not made up of people whose egotism directed them to gi’ant 
lands, and compelled their subordinates to perform acts of • 
charity, as a token of their filial love. In A. D. 1553, Linganna 
Nayaka, son of Chennaraya Odeyar of Danavisa, set up the 
Virupaksha-lihga and erected a satra for five Brahmans, “ in 
order that our mother and father and ourselves may obtain 
union with Siva.’'^ Sometimes the nobles made no endeavour 
to hide their desire to give themselves the first preference in 

^ E. C., XII., Kg., 12, p. 34. 

E. C.. IV., Hs. 103. p. 93.: 

® 39 of 1915. - 

* E. C., XL, Dg. 37, p. 47. 

® E. C., VI., Kg. 17, p. 78. 
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their prayers for eternal happiness. Devodeyar of Kote, in 
about A. D. 1572, granted the village of Jaganakote for the god 
Bayirava of Bayal-nad, in order that there might be merit for 
himself, his son and grandsons.i Egotism could not go to a 
further extent than in the case of Perama Nayaka, son of 
Mallappa Nayaka of Arakere, who did not think it derogatory 
on bis part to give rent-free land, in about A. D. 1577, for the 
offerings of the god Basavcsvara of Panjanahalli, " in order 
that thereby merit might accrue to himself.”^ The deplorable 
"tendency of compelling people to do works of merit for the 
sake of the nobles is best illustrated in a record dated A. D. 
1612-13, which relates that, during the reign of V'ehkatapati 
Deva, Vehkatapati Nayaingaru (whose descent is stated) sent 
for Rudrappa, the officer placed over the sima of Kullur, and 
addressed him thus: ‘ You have restored the sluice of Anahta- 
sagaram tank which was in disrepair ; you have c 03 S.tructed 
the«eastern weir of Kaluvayi tank and are keeping the tank in 
good order. Deeds of charity like topes, topes in tanks, wells, 
etc., are of meritorious services. So construct thfe eastern 
weir of Kollur tank for the religious merit of my father Komera 
Timmanayadu.” And poor Rudrappa forthwith built thirty- 
three stone-posts on the tank weir, side-walls on the two sides 
and a flight of steps in stone l^. 

These instances of aristocratic arrogance do not, however, 
^ eclipse the unfeigned endearment of the larger masses of people 
throughout the history of Vijayanagara. What exactly was in 
the minds of the parents and their children in those days, how 
deeply the former loved the latter, and what delight the young 
folk gave to their elders cannot unfortunately be determined 
from any contemporary record. But if it is true that in A. D. 
1720, the tenderness of the parents towards their children, 
according to the evidence of a Jesuit priest, was a marked 
feature of the social life of the people ; if it is allowed that that 


^ E. C., IV., Hg. 71, p. 75. 
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was a great heritage which the people of Vijayanagara left 
behind them ; and if we pealize that the region where the 
Hindu Empire came into being was Karnataka, then, we may 
be permitted to complete the picture of a Hindu home of the 
mediaeval times by listening to a poet who, although he 
belongs to post-Vijayanagara days, has given us a description 
of the domestic circle ‘which is as true of the times in which 
he lived as it is of those of Vijayanagara and of our own. This 
is how Lakshmisa depicts the joy which a child radiates in a 
Hindu household ; 
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^ Jaimini Bharata, Sandhi, 18, w. 20-21, p. 228 (Karibasava Sastri) ; 
pp. 426-7 (Siddhalinga). To get an idea of children at play, ibid., Sandhi 
19, vv SO-1, p. 471. 



CHAPTER II 

THE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
Section I. The Castes 
A. Preliminary Remarks 

The frequent occurrence of the two phrases varnasrama- 
dharmnngalan{n)n -pdlisnUa and sakala-varnairama-dhnr- 
mangalan{n)updlisuita in the inscriptions indicates that the 
Vijayanagara monarchs were fully aware of the great social 
problems which confronted them as custodians of the Hindu 
Dharma. Long before they had assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, the purely Aryan institution of the four varnasramas 
had already taken deep roots in the soil of southern^ndia.i 
Bollj in the Karnataka and Tamil lands, the rulers considered 
it their duly to protect the vatnaSrama-dharma in its proper 
sphere. We are told in a copper-plate grant dated D. 517, 
that the Ganga king Kongani-Vriddha-Raja, also called Durv- 
vinita, was " like Vaisvasvata Manu able for the protection of 
the castes and religious orders which prevailed in the South”.* 
About A. D. 650 the great Jaina achdrya Arishtha Nemi having 
left the whole group (gana) consisting of the fou?^8ilSjgS 
(chdiur-varna) and having given up food, etc., mounting on 
the Katavapra, attained perfection.* ^The existence of the four 
castes among the Jainas is proved by an inscription which pro- 
bably belongs to the middle ot the tenth century A. D. This 
record commemorates the death of Chamakabbe and A'yvasami. 
Chamakabbe is described as the supporter of the Jaina assembly 
{Sravana-sangha) of the four castes. A’yvasami was the son 
of the PritUivi-paramesvara mahdndygara Rechayya, suppor- 

Barnett, Hinduism, p. S3, seg; Srinivasa Aiyangar, Tamil Studies, 
pp. 61, 66; Ghosal, Hind. Pol. Theor,,pp, 44-5 (1st ed.). On the origin of 
caste, read Oldenberg, Journal of the German Oriental Society, 1897 
pp. 267-290. 

* E. C., IX, DB. 68, p. 73. 

^ £. C., II, No. 11, p. 4 ; text p. 3 (2nd ed.). 
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ter of the Jaina assembly of the four castes.' Chamunda Raya, 
in an epigraph dated about A.-c. 893, is thus described: “ A sun 
in the shape of a jewel adorning the crest of the eastern moun- 
tain the Brahma-Kshatra race, a moon in the shape of the 
splendour of his fame in causing to swell the ocean the Brahma- 
Kshatra race, a central gem to the pearl necklace of Lakshmi 
procured from the R6h:Aia mountain the Brahma-Kshatra race, 
a strong wjnd to the fire the Brahma-Kshatra race.’’.^ Two 
prominent castes, therefore, are clearly suggested in the praise 
given to Chamunda Raya, 

The four varnasramas and the duty of protecting them' 
became more and more prominent m the later ages. The 
Hoysala Queen Santala Devi, in A.D. 1123, is said to have been 
the cause of the elevation of the four samayas (or creeds). ^ 
We are told that in A. D. 1157 "the Brahmans and others of 
the fou'i^asles, the four religious orders, Brahma and the gods” 
were engaged in gifts of learning. < Gangeyana M5reya And 
his wife Bachale, in A. D. 1232, requested the king Irungola 
Chola to taake a grant of land for the daily services of Parsva- 
natha Jinesa and for the distribution of food to the four castes.* 
Jaganakere Kalle Gauda, the great uad-jirahhu under the Hoy- 
sala king Somesvara Deva, in A. D. 1242, is described to have 
been "the upholder of the four castes ” (chaius-sainaya-sainud- 
dharana).^ 

Side by side with the question of protecting the four pro- 
minent castes, whose existence in southern India in early times* 
is proved by the instances we have cited above, there arose 
another need in connection with what the people said to be 
the sakala-varnasrama. This term has been used with much 
latitude, and may have been originally intended to mean the 

^ My. Arch. Report for 1912-13, p. 31. 

2 E. C., II, No. 281, p. 126 (2nd. ed.). No. 109, p. 169 (1st ed-). 

* Ibid. No. 132, p. 60 (2nd ed.). 

* Rice, My. Ins., p. 191. 

® E. C., XII, Pg. 52, p. 125. 

® E. C., IV, Kr. 76, p. Ill, text, p. 316. Under the Papdyas some 
sections of the castes like the saliyars had streets for themselves. 269 of 
1913 ; Rangachari, Top. List., I, SA. 61, p. 131. 
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eighteen castes which formed a sort of an extension of the four 
original varnasramas.^ VVe are, it is admitted, in the dark as 
to the precise meaning and function of the eighteen castes. But 
it is not improbable that they may have "had something to do 
with the Right Hand and Left Hand sections of the people. 
These shall be separately treated anon. Here, however, we 
may observe that the adjustment of the'idufies of, and the distri- 
bution of patronage to, the four varndhamas and the eighteen 
castes was indeed a problem which called forth the ingenuity 
of the Vijayanagara rulers. For, in addition to the need of 
reconciling the differences between the various communities, 
without lowering in any way the prestige of the Hindu 
monarchs as promoters of the Dharma, there was the grave 
question of defending the country against an ever-watchful 
enemy who was waiting for an opportunity of crushing the 
Hindu Empire. The fact that the monarchs of Vija^nagara 
vveuE able to achieve both these ends for a considerable length 
of time', in^spite of the many sjwrt-comings in their political 
system, is enough to prove that, so far as the social side of their 
history is concerned, they must have conferred on the people 
those advantages of person, property and feligiorTwhich assur- 
ed them the heartiest, co-operation., of the. people in times of 
grave political crisis.' The existence of the four great varnds- 
ramas and, the eighteen subsects proved no barrier to them. 
On the other hand, their public avowal to promote sakala-var- 
'ndJrama'dharmas, may have been partly responsibe for their 
success. Instead of championing the cause only of the four 
original varnas, they took upon themselves the duty of pro- 
tecting all the varnas. This meant that, especially in regard to 
the various sects and subsects, on condition that these latter 
confined themselves to their own svadharma or duties proper 
to their individual caste, they could reasonably expect of their 
rulers the same patronage which was extended by the State to 

- The Eighteen Castes or samayas, we admit, may have been only 
conventional divisions. On the other hand, they may also refer to religious 
orders. Cf. Lakulagama samaya mentioned in a record dated a.d. 1177. 
B. C. V, Ak. 62, p. 135. 
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the four great vnynasramas. Only in this light can we under- 
stand the co-operation between the Vijayanagara Government 
and their people for the realization of the most urgent need of 
the hour — guarding the interests of the country against a re- 
lentless enemy. 3 |The history of the Hindu State viewed from" 
this standpoint becomes interesting as the record of a people 
who, although divided Into four main groups with their nume- 
rous subdivisions, yet lived to turn the times in which the 
monarchs struggled to maintain the honour of the land, into an 
age of intense social and intellectual activity.' . 

We go to many of the foreign travellers in vain for details 
about the numerous communal subdivisions in the Empire. To 
the foreigners, unacquainted with the customs of the people, it 
sometimes appeared that the land was made up only of one 
dlafjsj and at other times, of three great divisions. 'In addition 
to the wigue notices of the Hindu subjects which we find in 
the writings of most of the foreign travellers, there is andther 
consideration which depreciates the value of their accounts in 
this particular connection. It is that their narratives contain 
conflicting statements, especially as regards the character of 
the people. Varthema in about a.d. 1500 observed the fol- 
lowing: “ The people are of a tawny colour; they go naked 
and bare-footed, and wear nothing on the head.’’^ Linschoten 
m A.D. 1583 is more vehement in his wholesale condemnation 
of the people of the Karnataka: “ They are so miserable, that 
for a Penie they would indure to be whipped, and they eate so* 
Etfie, that it seemeth they live by the Aire, they are likewise 
most of them leane, and weake of limbes, of little strength arid 
very Cowards, where by the Portuguals doe them great out- 
fage arid villanie, using them like Dogs and Beasts”^. A still 
more pronounced view of the people, this time of the eastern 
coast, is from the pen of John Nieulmf, who writes thus about 
Madura in A. D. 1662: “The Inhabitants of those places are 


^ Cf. S. K. Aiyangar, Some Contributions, p. 302. 

* Varthema, Jones, p. 121 ; Temple, p. 49; Sewell, For. Emp., p. 118. 
® Linschoten, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, p. 264. 
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very black and strong; they are deceitful and cunning, make 
little accourTl'df their Wives, but -generally keep two or three 
Harlots, by whom they have sometimes sixteen"br eighteen 
children".’ 

If these sweeping assertions had been corroborated by the 
evidence of other foreign travellers, one might have accepted 
them as valid. But the remarks of morelmpartial eye-witnesses 
make us believe th.it the above mentioned observations were 
the result of ignorance and prejudice which may be said to be 
characteristic of those who went to the East with the idea of 
learning something about the pagan people of India. Other 
foreigners have left behind them more favourable proof of the 
character and classes of the Hindu people. According to 
Barbosa there were three sections of the people. “Jo this 
kingdom of Narsyngua there are three classes of Heathen, 
each of which has a very distinct rule of its own, and ^o their 
customs differ much one from the other. 

“ The principal of these is that of the King, the great 
Lords, the Knights and fighting men, who may m'Slrry, as I 
have said, as many women as they wish, and are able to main- 
tain: their sons inherit their estates : the women are bound by 
very ancient custom, ” to commit sati,^ This was not en- 
tirely true; the kings, especially of the Sahgama and Tuluva 
dynasties, can hardly be said to be of the same class to which 
the great nobles like the Brahman Viththanna Odeyar and 
JCampalli alias Annam, and the Brahman-generals like 
Madhava Raya, SaluvaTimma and Nadendla Gopa Mantri be- 
longed. We shall deal with them subsequently. ^ Neither 
were the rulers and the nobles, during the time Barbosa visited 
Vijayanagara (a.d. 1504-14), of the same castes which compos- 
ed the fighting men — the Bedars, the Muhammadans, and 
others. But the account of Barbosa is nevertheless valuable. 
Among the Heathens “ is another class of people whom they 


^ Churchill, Voyages, II, p. 295 ; Satyanatha, Nayaks, p. 327. 
^ Barbosa, Dames, I, pp. 212-13 ; Stanley, p. 91. 

* Infra, Chapter III, The Brahmans. 
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call Bramenes 'V about whom we shall have to speak in detail 
subsequently. There was or»e more class of people. •< There 
is in this kingdom als(j another class of folk very like unto the 
Bramenes, who wear round their necks certain cords of twisted 
silk, from which hangs a cloth bag containing a stone the size 
of an egg, which they say is their god. These also are much 
regarded and held in reSpect, nor will any man do them harm 
by reason of their reverence they have for that stone, which 
they call Tambarane ■ These could only be the l.ihgayats 
or Jahgamas. 

Whether these went “naked and bare-footed", as 
Varthema makes us believe, will be seen in connection with 
the dress and habits of the people. As regards the colour of 
the people, Barbosa says: “The natives of this land (Vijaya- 
nagara) are Heathen like himself (the king); they are tawny 
men, ne^-ly white | Pae^tells us the following about their 
industrious character : “ There are working people and* all 
other kinds of men who are employed in business, besides 
those wild are obliged to go into the field; there are also a great 
number of Brahmans 

The erroneous nature of the observations of Linschoten is 
seen when we read the account of the very people whom he 
calls " Canariins ” (or people of Kanara or the Karnataka) in 
the' history of the most uncompromising critic of the Hindus. 
Firishtah writes thus : “ The country of Canara (Carnatic) is in 
length, from north to south, from the Krishna to Sata Bund* 
Rameswur, six hundred coss, and its breadth, from west to east, 
one hundred and fifty, from the shores of the Indian ocean to 
the boundaries of Tulingana. The people speak in some parts 
the Canarese, and in some the Tulmgy language, and are so 
bravelhat they advance to battle with songs and dances ; but 
their ardour does not last On the law-abiding nature of 

1 Barbosa, Dames, I. pp. 217-18 ; Stanley, pp. 93-4. 

2 Barbosa, ibid. 

® Barbosa, Dames, I., p. 205 ; Stanley, p. 87. 

* Sewell, For. Emp., p. 280. 

® Firishtah, Briggs, II, p. 337. 
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the people, the same historian continues : " His (i.e,, the Em- 
peror’s) country was well peopled, and the subjects submissive 
to his authority I 

The following given by Marlin Correa (a.d. 1528) is in 
striking contrast to the deceitful and cunning character ol 
the people mentioned by Nieuhof. " Two pictures may be 
given from one voyage of Martin Correa up the coast in 1521, 
of which it was said, as it was of many others, that it was an 
unnecessary expedition, as the people they robbed were but 
poor people who neither followed the sea nor did evil to any 
one. Landing at one place, Correa marched up country 
with 25 men till he came to a large country-house with 
court-yards and gardens, and many poor, both men and 
women, sitting round. Seeing the Portuguese, a man accosted 
them courteously, who was the almoner of a wealthy Muham- 
madan gentleman who lived there retired from th*» world 
and® who spent his money in alms giving. Presently the 
owner himself came out and treated them with hospitality. 
When a friendly understanding had been arrived a^, Correa 
had the curiosity and the naivety to ask him why he gave alms 
and what satisfaction he could get from it. A little later, 
among the captives Correa took, w,is an old man past work, 
who offered £ 3 for his liberty, and asked that as he had no 
friend he might be allowed to fetch the money himself. 
Correa, more in jest than earnest, gave him his liberty and 
‘made him swear on his sacred thread, for he was a Brahmin, 
to bring the money back. A few days latter, to the amaze- 
ment of tlie Portuguese, the old Brahmin returned with half 
the money and eight fowls in lieu of the rest — all that he had 
been able to scrape together. To the credit of the Portuguese 
they refused to take anything from him 


^ Firishtah, Briggs., II., p. 338. 

® Whiteway, The Rise of the Portuguese Power in India, pp. 28-9. 
See also p. 28 where it is said that ■' when St. Thome (in a.d. 1559) was 
held for ransom for the intolerant acts of some Jesuits and Franciscans, 
the Raja of Vijayanagar kept such faith with the Portuguese that, as 
one of them says, such humanity and justice are not to be found among 
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Section. 2. The Castes in Detail 
Having seen the futility «f relying on some of the foreign 
travellers for information about the four castes and their sub- 
divisions, we may now* attempt to glean as much information 
as possible about them from epigraphical and literary sources. 
The most prominent name amongst the four varnas is of 
course that of the Brahiftans. These deserve a treatment for 
themselves. A section equally important, although outside the 
pale of the orthodox group of the four varnasramas, was that 
of the Jainas. The significant part played by these in the * 
religious and to a great extent in the commercial life of the > 
people will be discussed in a subsequent paper 
/ While we have some definite details about these, practi- 
cally nothing can be gathered about the second recognized 
'division of the varnasramas, the Kshatriyas. It may not be 
too bold J,o suggest that Kshatriyas, as known especially to the 
histoiy of northern India, were not native to the soil of fhe 
south.i This we infer from the absence of the name Kshatriya 
\in two stftne records written in cave characters and Prakrit 
Uanguage, dated about a.d. 150 and a.d. 250 respectively. In 
these the Brahmans are mentioned together with a Brahman 
endowment, the Vedas, the cows, the dharina and the soldiers. 
These last are called abnata and not Kshatriyas.^ But by a.d. 
450, the idea of the Kshatriyas had already reached the south. 
In that year Mayurasarma, the Kadamba king, defeated the 
Pallavas of Kanchi. This epigraph tells us that “ through the 
Kshatras Brahmanhood is (reduced to mere) grass and that 
his successor Kakushtha, while protecting his subjects, 
honoured “ the chief twice-born with the best of his wealth ".3 
There was another name which was associated with the Brah- 


Christians ”. For a later account of the courage of the soldiers, read 
Satyanatha, Nayaks, p. 27.5. The pertinent remarks of Sewell on the 
character of the Portuguese may also be read here. For. Emp.. on. 
177-8. 

3 But the Vanniyans or Vapijiyars, as narrated below, are spoken of 
by some as the non-Aryan Rajputs of the south. 

* E. C., VII., Sk. 263, 264, p. 143, text, pp. 325-6. 

» Ibid., Sk. 176, .pp. 113-14. 
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mans and Kshatriyas — the Brahma-Kshatriya, whose represen- 
tative we have in the famous viceroy over Araga, Viththanna 
Odeyar.i But neither about this race nor about the other 
called the Arsheya Kshatriya can we" find out anything in 
epigraphs. Rajanatha Rautta, son of Visvanatha Rautla, in 
A.D. 1526, in the reign of Krishna Deva Raya, is said to have 
been an Arsheya- Kshatriya^. In ih&^Bakhair of Rama Raja, 
as noted in connection w’ith the army, we have a contingent of 
Kshatriyas, who may have been enlisted in the Vijayanagara 
service as fortune-seekers from the north, towards the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. Yet, in spite of the paucity of 
materials, we come across the incessant claims of the rulers to 
be the promoters of the four varnasramas. It may be that the 
nobles and other high dignitaries, because of their prowess, 
were included among the Kshatriyas, who have ever been as- 
sociated with all that is noble and chivalrous in Indian history. 
•"’/^One reason which may explain to a certain Mtent the 
absence of the name Kshatriya in the history of Vijayanagara 
is that the vitality of the Hindu Empire was due tcvthe activi- 
ties of the commercial and agricultural classes. These, as will 
be evident from the observations we shall make in connection 
with the corporate life of the people, vindicated their rights 
" and privileges in the numerous grants they made to the pro- 
) vincial rulers ; and helped to increase the material prosperity 
* of the country upon which, among other things, depended the 
\ success of the Vijayanagara arms. Our assumption that the 
/middle classes were mainly responsible for the greatness of 
' Vijayanagara is in a way borne out by the praise given to the 
l^enerals in terms of their achievements rather than in those of 
■their Kshatriy’a descent. From the very beginning of Vijaya- 


The origin of the Sahgania dynasty has been discussed in Volume I., 
Chapter 1. As iegar,ds the beginnings of the Saluva dynasty, it is rather a 
thorny question. We know, as stated elsewhere, that both Saluva Timma 
and Saluva Govinda Raja were Brahman generals. The Telugu/otmint- 
Bharatamu traces the origin of the Saluvas to the Yadu-vamsa. Sec 
Ramayya Pantulu, Ep. /nd., VII., j). 76; £. C., X., Intr. p. xxxv;Vith- 
thaijna Odeyar, will figure in the Chapter on "Brahmans, Infra. See also 
E.C., VI., Kp. 52-3, pp. 86-7. 

* E. C., XL, Jl. 41,p.88. 
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'nagara history the tendency was to ignore the Kshatri3ra claims 
|of generals, and to describe them with the usual titles of 
Mahamandalesvara and the like, and with an account of their 
brave deeds. It is true that for the present we are unable to 
prove the veracity of the documents which give us these details. 
We are told in A. d. 1355, for example, that the great general 
Mallinatha who, as \v(f remarked in an earlier connection, 
acquired greatness on the Turuka, Seuna, Telunga, Pandya, 
and Hoysala armies, was also honoured by the “ Suratala 
King” (the Bahmani Sultan) “as the brave of a foreign army".i 
We have to remember in this connection the solid contribu- ‘ 
tions to the State by the Jaina generals like Irugappa Danda- 
nayaka and others in order to know that, from the infancy of 
the Empire, the privilege and honour of defending the countiy 
had already been monopolized by people who never belonged 
to the Ksjiatriya caste. 

Among the middle classes of southern India mention m(*ust 
be made of the wide group which comprised the Settis or 
Chettis. Irhese have figured prominently in the early history 
of both the Karnataka and Tamil lands. In the Karnataka, 
for example, in the twelfth century they are said to have had 
different sections among them. Thus in A. D. 1150 the gavare- 
gas, gairigas, settis, seUiguitas, ankakdras, blras, btra-vanigas, 
gandigas, gdvundas, and gaviinda-svainis, as mentioned else- 
where, are all classed together. * O f all t ^hesp 
Settis I exercised remark ableinfluenc p in Viiavanagara times. 
They had their own heads of caste to whom sometimes even 
the feudatories were compelled to petition for granting dues 
and sanctioning gifts to local temples. Thus, in about A. D. 
1402, the VIra Saiva Vira Pratapa Chola Raja (who, we may 
incidentally note, assumed the imperial titles of Mahdrdjddhi- 
raja, etc.) “ having made a representation to (with numerous 
titles) certain settis (named), the heads ■ of the caste ", they 

1 E. C., XI., Cd. 2 and 3 p. 2, op. cit. 

“ E.C., VII, Sk. 118, p. 87. See Infra, Social Institutions. Section 
on Guilds. 
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agreed to grant certain specified payments and to permit him 
to levy specified taxes. i Some, of these Settis rose to great 
prominence at the provincial courts. One of them was the 
royal Si eshthi Aihbuvana at the court of Deva Raya, the Saluva 
ruler of Gerasoppe.^ 

We may record the observations of Barbosa on these 
people. “ First of these races whona I call foreigners who 
'dwell in Malabar is a caste called Chatis, natives of the pro- 
vince of Charamandel of which I shall speak further on. They 
*are tawny men, almost white, aitd fat. The more]part of them 
•are great merchants, and they deal in precious stones, seed 
pearls and corals, and other valuable goods, such as gold and 
silver, either coined or to be coined. This is their principal 
trade, and they follow it, because they can raise or lower the 
prices of such things many times ; they are rich and respected; 
they lead a clean life, and have spacious houses in their own 
appointed streets ; they also have their own houses of* worship, 
and idols different from those of the natives of the land. They 
go naked from the waist up, and below gather roynd them 
long garments many yards in length, little turbans on their 
heads and long hair gathered under the turban. Their beards 
are shaven, and they wear finger marks of ashes mixed with 
sandal-wood and saffron on their breasts, foreheads and 
shoulders. They have wide holes in their ears,^ into which an 
egg would fit, which are filled with gold with many precious 
. stones, they wear many rings on their fingers, they are girt 
about with girdles of gold and jewellery and even carry in 
their breasts great pouches in which they keep scales and 
weights of their gold, and silver coins and precious stones. 
Their sons also begin to carry them as soon as they are ten 
years of age, they go about changing small coins. They are 
great clerks and accountants, and reckon all their sums on 

^ See. Volume I, Chapter IV, Section 5, B. ; E.C., IX, Bn. 96, p. 19, 
op. cit. 

^ E. C., VIII, Sa. 55, p. 101, op. cit. Dames [Barbosa, II., p. 71. n. 
(1)1 has some interesting remarks to make on the origin of the word sctli. 

“ Cf. Barbosa’s account of the Banyas, whom he calls Baneanes of 
Gujarat. Dames, I, p. 114, and 114, n. (3). 
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their fingers. They arc given to usury, so much so that one 
brother will not lend to another a ceitil,i without making a 
profit thereby. They, are sober and orderly in eating and 
spending. They speak a tongue which differs from that of 
Malabar as it is with the Castilians and Portuguese. They 
'marry as with us, and their sons inherit their property. If her 
husband dies the wife never marries again, young as she may 
be ; if the wife dies the husband may marry again, and if she 
offends he may poison her without any punishment. They 
manage their own affairs, the Kings may not enquire into their 
crimes ; they do justice to one another with which the King is 
satisfied. When they die, their bodies are burnt ; they eat 
everything save the cow only”.^ The same traveller writes 
thus about the Chettis of Cholomandala which he calls Chara- 
mandel. "The more part or all of the Heathen merchants or 
Chatis whjo live throughout India are natives of this country, 
and '^re very cunning in every kind of traffic in goods.”® * 

’Of. equal importance as the Settis or Chettis were the 
iqembers ?)f the trading and artisan class called the Vira 
Pji^chalas. Thus do they boast about their antiquity and 
greatness in a record dated D. 1372 : "... all the Vira 
Panchaia (s), the originals of the Manu race, of incomparable 
character , . , delighting in Parabrahma, creators of the fourteen 
wor|ds ... of unshaken joy, of daily pure and enlightened 
salvation, self-known and self-manifest ; by their authority as 
the original men, making (?) in Tiingala (or Tungajale) of 
Bendukaliyur, hundreds and thousands of inquiries of all 
manner of seeds and plants ; versed in weighing and compar- 
ing, in Vedas, science, logic, grammar, poetry, in pronouncing 
distinctly the palatals and labials, in training horses and elc- 

^ “ A very small Portuguese coin of copper which took the place of 
the dinheiro in the reign of D. Joao. (1481-95)”. Barbosa, Dames, II, 
p. 73, n (1). 

* Barbosa, Dames, II, pij, 70-3. 

® Barbosa, Dames, II, pp. 125-6 Cf. the account of the Komatis 
given by Metthwold, Relations, pp. 15-17. Here he describes also the 
Jahgamas, Kapus and the prostitutes. 
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phants, and in holding the breath charged with perfume ; 
passed masters in reading, writing, arithmetic, and the decep- 
tion of (?) skilful people . . . perfumers of Sarasvati with rare 
jasmine ; ornaments in the ears of Sarasvati; distinguished for 
cities ; island forts, hill forts, forest forts . . . five foundations 
. . . domes, pinnacles, create and the sixteen signs of the ori- 
ginal house, the sign of the sacrificial hSll, the sign of the pit for 
consecrated fire, the sign of slopes, etc., according to standard 
rules, for these and all other signs; authorities for the creation 
* of . . . mansions. . .adorners of Sriparvata ; deeply learned in all 
■ the science of language and the puranas to the utmost limits ; 
fond of and merciful to war elephants.... accomplished as 
Rama ; boon lords of Pindotipura " — such were the Vira 
Panchalas of Terakanambi.^ \ 

In later Vijayanagara history there seems to have been ' 
some restriction placed over the Vira Panchalas in*a few un- 
sfftcified areas. This we infer from a record dated A. D. 1632, 
which informs us that : “...a iasana was granted to the fol- 
lowers of the Panchala god as follows : within the “boundaries 
fixed from ... to the western gate, you may perform your 
festivals and marriage processions”.^ In the fourteenth century, 
however, the artisan classes were wealthy and of some conse- 
quence. In about A.D. 1396, the five classes of artisans pre- 
sented the tax they had to pay to the goddess Banna of 
Bandanike in Nagara-khanda-nad.^ 

Th^KaiklspterSv^(or Keyikolars) were also a prominent 
community. Somewhere about A.D. 1370, the Kaikkolars of 
Hattalakote secured a remission of taxes imposed on them 
from the Viceroy Chikka Kaihpana Odeyar, son of Bukka 
Raya^. These Kaikkola weavers have also figured in the 
revenue history of Vijayanagara detailed in the previous pages. 

1 E. C., IV, Gu. 34, p. 42, text, p. 105. 

E. C., XI, Hr. 46, p. 110. 

s E. C., VII, Sk. 241, p. 138. 

* E. C., IV, Ch. 97, p. 13. 
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Another class which was likewise, responsible for the 
material prosperity of the • land was composed of Reddis^ 
These exercised considerable influence in the Telugii provinces 
of the Empire. They come into prominence from the times of 
Deva Raya II. The Reddi chief Panta Mailara is said to have 
pleased his royal master Deva Raya II by destroying wicked 
kings by his wisdom ^ind valour, by paying homage to the 
Vijayanagara ruler, and by giving him great gifts. This is re- 
lated in a record dated .4..D. 1428-29.1 The military achieve- 
ments of Krishna Deva Raya were of course responsible for ;t 
close co-operation of the Reddis with Vijayanagara. This is 
suggested in the epigraph dated A.D. 1515-16, which says that 
the Gahga-Reddi chief Gangadhara, son of Vitta (Chinta?), re- 
quested the Emperor to give the learned Brahmana Suraya — 
who had foretold that many forts in the Telugu land would 
pass into the hands of Vijayanagara — the village Nagulavaram.^ 
These Re(^dis may have helped the cause of the great niove- 
ment for colonizing the south, and this may explain their pre- 
sence iiiiihe districts of Trichinopoly, Coimbatore and Salem.® 

Much as one would like to know about the Tuluva 
Vellalei's, it is unfortunate that contemporary records throw no 
light on their history. They are, as we shall narrate presently, 
mentioned in connection with the Kurumbars.'* 

One class of the people who have now taken to agricul- 
ture but who, during Vijayanagara times, it is presumed, found 
employment under the Nayakas of Madura and the variouj 
Pajeyagaras as peons and armed retainers,® were called the 
Tottiyans, also known as Karabalattar. These had their own 

^ Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins., I., v. 17, p. 153. 

= Ibid, I, pp. 127-8. 

® Rangachari locates them around these districts, I. A., XLIII, 
p. 138. 

* For an account of the Tuluva Velliilers, read Pate, Tinncvelly Gas., 
I, pp. 101, lOS-7, 137-42; Hemingway. Tricky Gas. I, pp. 100-01; 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India q.v. On the Tuluva Vellalers and 
the Chola king Adondai Chakravarti, read, Taylor, Cat. Rais., Ill, 
pp. 431-2 ; Ellis, Mirasi Right, p. 57, seq. (1852 ed.) ; Uyar-tnluva- 
U'elaler Charitra-curukkam (Madras, 1911). 

® Nelson, Mad. Country, P. II, p. 81. 
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communal organization. In about a.d. 1369, in a joint resolu- 
tion issued by the T 6 tti 3 'ans of Pulliyur-nadu, as we have seen, 
it was decided that he who did not pay was declared to be an 
outcaste from the niidu, the assembly, the panchdlan, the 
parai, and the eighteen nadusA 

About the Gaudas of the Karnataka, who must have been 
also instrumental in improving the agricultural condition of the 
country, we have some indirect evidence, especially in connec- 
tion with the social activities of the people. 

/* A less important community which, as we related above, ^ 

) rose in the royal estimation towards the middle of the sixteenth 
I century was that of the barbers. We may be permitted to re- 
' count one or two facts alread}* given in connection with these 
people. It appears that about A.D. 1547-48, some heads of the 
barber community made a request, the nature of which is not 
specified anywhere, to the Emperor Sadasiva. This seems to 
hava been the result of their skill having been recognized by 
the great Regent in a.d. 1545. At least ko we are told in the 
inscriptions which give us these details. In that ydar Rama 
Raja Odeyar, being pleased with the barber Kondoja, exempt- 
ed the barbers of the country from certain taxes.^ The ins- 
criptions of the next year (a.d. 1546) merely mention that the 
barbers of the whole country secured this privilege. ■> If this 
were really so, why they should have made a petition to Rama 
Raja in A.D. 1555, or “ propitiated the Emperor " in A.D. 
i547, cannot be understood. In the former year we are told 
that “ Timmoja-Kondoja having made application to Rama- 
Rajayya, and the latter having made application to Sadasiva- 
Deva-Maharaya, the Raya remitted to the barber Timmoja- 
Koncloja and his family throughout the four boundaries of the 

^ £. 1 /., IX., Ht. 103 (a), p. 101. op. cit. For further remarks on the 
Tottiyans or Tottiyans, see Nelson, Mad. Country, p. 82 ; Rangachari, 
I. A., XLIII, pp. 135-6. It is not improbable that these were in some 
way connected with the Paiichalas, B. A. S. 

See Volume 1, Chapter IV. Financial Administration, Section, 9. 
Customs and Other Alinor Sources : Miscellaneous Sources of Revenue. 

“ E. C.. XII, Tp. 126, p. 66 ; E. C.. VI, Tk. 13, p. 105. 

* E. C., XI, Hk. 11, p. 117, Hk. no, p. 131. 
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kingdom he ruled," certain specified taxes. ^ An inscription of 
A.D. 1547-48 relates that Timmoja, Kondoja and Bhadri of 
(the town of) Badavi, having propitiated the king (rayara iiicch 
[c/ic/it]si bedikonda sammam [baiiijdha) that ruler (Sadasiva 
Raya), “ in connection with a request they had made ”, grant- 
ed them a mdnya land. 2 Whatever the nature of the applica- 
tion may have been, there cannot be a doubt that great con- 
cessions were shown to the barber community as a whole. 

It is true that the presence of the barber is necessary in 
the conduct of certain rituals and ceremonials of the Hindus.' 
Thus in the Satapaiha Brahmana : “Thereupon they enclose a- 
place north of the hall, and place a vessel of water in it ; be- 
side this the barber takes up his position. He (the sacrificer) 
then shaves his hair and beard, and cuts his nails. For impure, 
indeed, is that part of man where water does not reach him. 
Now at the hair and beard, and at the nails the water does not 
reach him: hence when he shaves his hair and beard, and ^uts 
his nails he does so in order that he may be consecrated after 
becoming pure. ”3 While describing the ehudakarma cere- 
mony or tonsure of the child, the Grihya Siiira says : “ To the 
barber the vessels of grain. To the barber the vessels of 
grain ’’ which are filled with rice, barley, sesamum, seeds and 

beans.* 

The fact that the services of the barbers were called into 
requisition during certain ceremonials does not explain the 
marked favour which the Hindu Government showed them in , 

^ E.C., XL Mk. 6, p. 90, text, p. 246. Timmdja-Ko)}ifdjanu binnaham 
mSdalagi. 

2 Fleet, I. A., X, p. 65. Here it is not the skill of one man " named 
Mangada Timmoju Kondoja of the town of Badavi”, that is spoken of, as 
Heras writes {Aravidu, pp. 48-9), but the work of three barbers that is to 
be noted. The Badami inscription clearly says ivaru niuvaru rayara etc. 
A/fQnpgall a Timmoja seems to have been the barber of Rama Raja. See 
A. S. R. for 1908-9, p. 198, n (5). We cannot determine whether this 
Manggalla Timmoja was the same Timmoja-Koijdoja of Mk. 6 given 
above. See also Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins., II, pp. 664-6. 

8 $at-Brah., P. II, HI, Kaijda, I. Adhyaya, 2 Brahmapa, 2, p. 6. See 
Ibid., p. 7. 

* Grihya Sutras, (§aiikhayana), P. 1 Adhyaya, 28 Kaneja, 6 and 24, 
pp. SS, 57. 
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the sixteenth century. Neither does the statement that the 
Emperor and the Regent were pleased with the skill shown by 
the barbers. If it were merely a question of honouring a 
particular section of the people, and especially the heads of a 
community or guild, the Vijayanagara rulers, as we shall enu- 
merate in a subsequent place, would, according to the custom 
of the age, have bestowed on them 14ie usual rewards in the 
shape of dress, inams, and grants of land. As regards the view 
that the Government desired to commemorate the social 
“services of a community, we may remember that there were 
Inore important sections of the people whose existence was as 
necessary for the well being of the country as that of the barbers 
themselves. We may conjecture, therefore, that there must 
have been a special occasion which necessitated the granting 
of remission to the barbers. The most important examples of 
remissions we have given above centre round the Tumkur, 
Chiialdroog (or Chitradurga) and Kaladgi districts of the 
Mysore State and the Bombay Presidency. 

{ Now, in these parts of Karnataka there li\»£d some 
anci^ tribes whose subjugation was a matter of necessity 
for the Vijayanagara rulers. Among these tribes were the 
ancient Kurumbars who, according to tradition, held sway 
over certain unspecified localities even during Vijayanagara 
times. In their attempts to break the power of these tribes, 
the monarchs may have partially utilized the services of a 
‘Community like the barbers, who, because of their vocation 
which brought them into touch with all classes of people or 
because of some particular reasons to be narrated presently, 
were best fitted to give the Government information about 
the ancient tribes. In this connection we may note that 
Krishna Deva Raya had laid down a definite policy as regards 
the tribes in the following words: “ It is always advisable to 
entrust the government over wild tribes inhabiting hills and 
forests to heroes who have fallen from great positions. It 
would not affect the king much whoever succeeds in the strug- 
gle between them. If the people of the forest (wild tribes) 
multiply in any state the trouble to the king and his people 
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would not be small. The king should make such people his 
own by destroying their fears.' Because they are people of very 
little advancement, faith and want of faith, anger and friend- 
ship, bitter enmity and close friendship, result from (very little) 
insignificant causes... The first wild forest tribes can be brought 
under control by truthfulness (keeping one's engagements with 
them)...”! * 

The great monarch does not speak, it is true, of the 
barbers and the Kurumbars in his maxims. Nevertheless the 
spirit of his broad-minded policy is significant in the light of 
the events that followed soon after. The most numerous con- 
cessions which the barbers received fall within the reign of 
Sadasiva Raya. It is not unreasonable to suppose that as a 
result of the policy of conciliation inaugurated by Krishna 
Deva Raya, the State must have set itself to the task of win- 
ning over the tribes; and that in the realization of their object, 
which may have been only towards the end of Achyuta RayA’s 
* reign, they may have received some aid from tlie barbers. 
Now this conjecture of ours presupposes three considerations: 
the marked tendency which the Government showed to the 
Kurumbars (or Kurubars) after the times of Krishna Deva 
Raya; the hereditary enmity of the Kurumbars and the bar- 
bers; and, finally, the importance of the Kurumbars in the 
areas which we have associated with the barbers above. 

( Tradition throws much light on the origin and power of 
theNKurumPar si They claimed descent from the Yadavas.2 
“ Their occupation is chiefly to take care of a kind of goats, 
with the hair of which they make blankets, and sell them. But 
there are other Ciiriiinbars whose office is to rule the land; 
others who make and sell chunam or lime; and some are 
hunters who live by the chase One of their southern cent- 
res was called Patti pulam (fmmuclipatnam).* But what con- 

^ Amuktamalyada, vv. 221-225, /. I. H. IV, pp. 66-7. 

* Taylor, Cat- Rais. Ill, p. 368. These Kurubars arc also identified 
with the Mallars or Vedars. Ibid., p. 399. 

* Ibid. p. 369. 

* Ibid., p. 399. Taylor says the following: ‘‘Certain old coins have 
been found there. Remains o£ their fort appear. Roman coins have 

6 
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cerns us is the following information supplied by the same 
source; “ The ancestors of these people were engaged in the 
great war of the Pandavas. Their descendants were afterwards 
dispersed in various places. These were Jainas. A proverb 
is current concerning them (from a particular incident) that 
their eyes are on their shoulders. From a custom common 
among them of having their heads shal^ed on the death of one 
of their number, they were massacred in one day, by barbers. 
The place is called Narainbnr. A detail of their forts, twelve 
in number is given. 

" A Sannyasi who had seen a book written by the Cunim- 
bar, states, that they were numerous and powerful before the 
time of Adondai, and of the Jaina religion. Various other 
matters concerning them are rather doubtfully mentioned; but 
it is stated that they certainly held power as late as the lime of 
Krishna-rayer, when, in consequence of their pride the Vell^ir. 
has engaged certain barbers to massacre them; and besides, the 
troops of Kfishna-raycr, also with those of the Wiyalavar poli- 
gars, further destroyed them”.i “ 

\Another account gives some further interesting details 
whicVbrought about the estrangement between the Kurumbars 
and the Vijayanagara Government. “ Under the Rayer's 
government (i. e., obviously of Krishna Deva Raya) the Ciinim- 
bars ruled in many districts. They constructed forts in the 
. various places. They tried to make the Muthalicrs and VeUar- 
has render them homage, to which the others did not consent; 
and the Curumbars in consequence greatly troubled them, 
Still they did not submit. Accordingly in betel gardens, and 
in many other places they constructed very low wicket gates, 
so that the Hindus, coming to them, must be forced to bow on 


been found there. The people had a town on the sea shore, for the purpose 
° , Kurumbars Mr. R. Gopalan's paper 

on The H^stoncal Value of the Mackenzie MSS (read at the Si.uh 
Meeting of the Indian Historical Records Commission, Madras 1924 ) may 
also be consulted. 


^ Taylor, ibid,, pp. 399-400. 
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entering. But the M nihnliars ^ind Velinrhas instead of enter- 
ing head foremost thrust feet in first; and thus treated the 
Curumbars with contempt. As the latter had power in their 
possession, they vexed the said tribes. These, at length, went 
to a barber, and promsing a gift of land, asked of him counsel 
how to destroy the Oiniiiibars. The barber gave them en- 
couragement; he then whnt to the houses of all his tribe; and 
engaged their services by promise. It was the custom of 
Curumbars that, if one of their people died, the whole family^ 
should shave the head. One of the seniors of the tribe of 
Curumbars died, and, by custom, the whole tribe at one time ' 
sat down to have their heads shaved. The aforesaid barber, 
on this occasion, charged all his associates each one to kill 
his man, which they did, by each one cutting the throat of the 
person shaved. The women, thus suddenly widowed, had a 
great pile of fire kindled, into which they leaped and died, 
execrating their enemies.”* » 

But we have not yet explained the appearance of Vijaya- 
nagara fortes on the scene. We read another account of the 
same people in order to know what Krishna Deva Raya, and 
the “ Wiyalavar ” Paleyagaras, had to do with them. We are 
told the following in their tradition; “ Anciently the Cunini- 
bar ruled in this country (Chingleput district). Adondai 
Chdlan^ came from Tanjore, and destroyed them; and having 
acquired the title of Adondai chacraverti, he established in their 
place the Kondai katti vcllarhar (agriculturists who bound up 
their hair as women do). In those da5’s the Vnnnier or Patti 
people, by permission of the ruler of the country, built this fort 
for themselves, as their own, (at “ Tiriividai chtirain ")...The 
measures of that fort, as now found, are from south to north, 
1,141 feet, east to west, 1,200 feet. The breadth of its outer- 

Taylor, Cat. Rais. Ill, p. 420. Here we are also told that the ruins 
of the Kurumbar forts “are still visible”, and that some “very old walls” 
near Sadras, are seen. The Muthaliers and Vellarhas referred to above 
were the Mudaliars and the Vcllalers. B. A. S. 

® For an account of Adoijdai Chojan, read Taylor, ibid, pp. 426-7, 
in addition to the reference given above. 
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wall was 20 feet. Around it there was a moat 30 feet 
broad.., While ruling with considerable power, they rejected all 
claims of customary tribute from superior kings. They (i. e., 
“ Candava rayen and Chetlu rayen ”) were both illustrious but 
Cauda rayen was the most warlike of the two... When the 
Rayer (i. e., obviously Krishna Deva Raya) came to invade 
him, as the drums were beaten af several hill-stations, the 
Rayer did not know in which the chief was; and at length, the 
latter, watching his opportunity, fell on the Rayer' s forces, and 
made great slaughter. The Rayer' s general being greatly in- 
censed came with a greater force; and, during four months an 
uncertain war was carried on,the chief’s place not being known; 
while night and day he harassed the troops of the invader. The 
Rayer now desisted from open war; intending to effect his 
object indirectly, Candava rayen had greately vexed the agri- 
culturists, that Anondai chacraverti had placed in the land. 
Tie Vellarhars, in consequence arose in a body, and went to 
Krtshna-rayer, who sent the Wiyalayer (the people of a Poligar) 
against Candava. That Poligar being beaten, retrasated; and 
sent spies to inspect the fortress, that he might discover how 
to overcome Candava. The spies discovered that, in intervals 
of rest from war, Candava was entirely enslaved by the leader 
of a band of dancing girls; and announced the circumstance to 
the chief of the Wiyalavar tribe. He came to Cupuchi and gave 
her the offer of four bags of gold as a bribe to cut off the head 
of Candava; to which, induced by avarice, she consented; and 
appointed a time for the Poligar, and his people to come. They 
came as appointed. Cupuchi gave Candava poison in a cake 
from her own hands, which speedily took effect. She cut off 
his head; and, putting it in a dish brought it to the appointed 
place, and gave it to the Poligar people. (But she was be- 
headed by the Poligar’s people in turn, and Chettu rayen cut 
off the heads of her hundred companions in a tank which is 
called to this day Pinnaiyeri, “the Lake of Corpses ”)... The 
Wiyalavar Polig^ came with his troops, and fell on the fort. 
During twenty-six days, fighting was carried on with great loss 
on both sides ; till at length, the attacking Poligar took the 
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fort ; which, after that time, became a dependency of the Anna- 
guild i (Anegundi) kings, who protected the agriculturists A 

We may record gne more legend before we draw our own 
conclusions. “ This fort ('* at Maruiam, near Canchi in the 
Utra-melur district ") of mud, was formerly built by the 
Cnrtimbars, covering more than forty acres of ground, with 
two boundary-walls, and was long ruled by them. In the time 
of Krishna raycr, his dependent the raja of Chingleput, fought 
with them ; and, after some time, the Curnuiba chief was un- 
justly put to death. The Curuinbars were destroyed; and 
Timma raja‘s took that fort. He gave it as a jagire to one of 
his near relatives, named Govimia raja. He built two tem- 
ples ; and established an ngrahdrant or alms-house, for the 
Brahmans."^ 

Divested of fable, the probabilities in the above account ^ 
may be summarized thus ; The Kurumbars originally spread 
over the Karnataka and Tamil lands, were destroyed by the 
Tamil kiijg Adondai Chakravarti ; consequently, the Kurum- 
bars of the south disappeared as a political factor in the Tamil 
land ; their place was taken by the Tuluva Vellalers and the 
Vanniyars, both of whom were given to agriculture ;■* and the 
Vanniyars continued the traditions of the Kurumbars of re- 
jecting all claims of customary tribute from superior kings. 
This came into conflict with the imperialistic policy of Vijaya- 
nagara. Failing to subdue the Vanniyars by honest means, the. 
State had recourse to deceit and achieved its end by means of 
a dancing girl. But it protected the agriculturists whose 
leaders it had subjugated. 

1 Taylor, Cat. Rais., III., pp. 427-9. 

* Saluva Timma ? 

® Taylor, ibid. Ill, p. 433. See p. 431 where an account of the 
forts built by the Kurumbars in the Tamil land is given. 

* The Vanniyars are called by Taylor “ fire-race, a tribe of low 
cultivators Ibid., Ill, p. 427. On the Vanijiyars, see ibid.. III., pp. 90, 
427. The name Vanniyar has been traced to the Sanskrit vahm, agm. 
Oppert, M. J. L. S. for 1887-8 ; Org. Inhb., p. 118, seq. ; S. K. Aiyangar, 
I. A., LII., p. 368. 
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Now to turn to the Kurumbars: the same policy of levell- 
ing down the authority of the. tribes, which the rulers of 
Vijayanagara made clear in the instance of the Vanniyars, was 
extended to the Kurumbars as well. Their tradition tells us 
that Krishna Deva Raya with the aid of the ruler of Chingleput 
destroyed their stronghold at •• Marutam, near Canchi in the 
Uira-nielur district We may assume that the Kurumbars 
ceased to exist as a thorn on the side of the Hindu State in the 
eastern and southern parts of the Vijayanagara Empire. But 
\hey were still powerful in the Karnataka which seems to have 
been their earlier home. This is again told to us in another 
account of theirs, which deals with the ancient history of the 
Tondaimandalam. “ After the deluge, the country was a vast 
forest, inhabited by wild beasts. A race of men arose, who, 
destroying the wild beasts, dwelt in certain districts. There 
were then, according to tradition, no forts, only huts ; no 
kings, no religion, no civilization, no books, men were naked 
savages j no marriage institutions. Many years after, the 
Curumbars arose in the Carnaia country; they had,^i certain 
kind of religion ; they were murderers ; they derived the name 
of Curumbar from their cruelty. Some of them spread into 
the Dravida desam, as far as the Tondamandala countiy. 
They are now found near Ultra melur ; but more civilized ”.i 

If the Vijayanagara monarchs planned for the wiping out 
of the Kurumbar chiefs in the Tamil land, they must also 
have done the same in the Karnateka where, as we related in 
an earlier connection, there were the Bedars and the other 
tribes of the Male-rajya, who gave infinite trouble to the 
Government. All the traditional evidence we have cited above 
goes to prove that the Hindu State was benevolent towards the 
agriculturists (the Vellalers and the Vanniyars) ; that these, 
especially the Vellalers, were the traditional enemies of the 
Kurumbars whom they had supplanted in the Tamil land; and 
that the Vijayanagara Government by siding with the Vellalers 
and other agricultural sections of the people, launched forth a 


^ Taylor. Cat. Rais., Ill, pp. 430-1. 
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policy of breaking the power of the Kurumbars, especially in 
the Karnataka, since their styongholds in the Tamil country 
had already been destroyed by Adondai Chakrawarti and 
Krishna Deva Raya himself. 

How can these considerations be made to square with the 
historical facts before us ? To prove that the Kurumbars as a 
large section of the people existed only in the Karnataka in the 
Vijayanagara times, we may note the evidence of a contempo- 
rary traveller. Linschoten, as we have already seen elsewhere, 
thus writes about them: — “The Canariins and Corumbiins are 
the Countrimen, and such as deale with Tilling the Land, Fish-’ 
ing and such like labours.. .They are in a manner blacke, or of 
a darke browne colour, many of them Christians, because their 
chief habitation and dwelling places are on thi; Sea-side, in the 
Countries bordering upon Goa, for that the Palm-trees doe 
grow upon the Sea coasts, or upon the bankes by River sides.”i 
Linschoten of course wrote in a.d. 1583. The fact that many 
of them were Christians around Goa does not invalidate our 
assumpticm : on the other hand, the evidence of Linschoten 
tends to prove that the Kurumbars were to be seen promi- 
nently in the districts round Goa. 

Now, the inscriptions dealing with the remissions to 
barbers centre round Badami, and extend over a region 
which cover the Kaladgi, Chitaldroog, and Tumkur dis- 
tricts. There is nothing improbable in the Kurumbars, 
after having lost their hold over the Tamil country, being' 
really powerful in the Karnataka, especially in its western 
parts, during the times of Krishna Deva Raya. That monarch 
attempted to subjugate them, and, as their traditions inform us, 
was successful only with those in the eastern districts of his 
Empire. His policy was continued by Achyuta Raya who, as 
we shall presently narrate, also gave to the Kurumbars of the 
Karnataka patronage ; but the majority of the Kurumbars 
must have stoutly opposed the claims of the Vijayanagara 
rulers for the mastery of the Male-rajya. On failing to subdue 
them by honourable means, the Vijayanagara Government 

^ Linschoten, Purchas, Pilgrims., X, p. 262. 
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under Sadasiva Raya must have had recourse to diplomacy, 
and must have received the support of the only people who 
could bring the Kurumbars to reason — the Vellalers (the 
Mudaliyars), the “ Wiyalavars” — whom we cannot identify — 
and the barbers. These last were really instrumental in the 
elimination of the ancient Kurumbars from the field of politics 
in the mediaeval ages. Only in this manner is the gaddada- 
kelasa of Timmoja, Kondoja and Bhadrdja, the leaders of the 
barbers of Badami, made to reconcile with the few facts we 
can gather from tradition. i 

This digression into the history of the Kurumbars illus- 
trates not only the deep antipathy which existed between 
different sections of the Hindu people but also the role played 
by the Vijayanagara monarchs as custodians of the ancient 
constitutional usage of the country. We said in the previous 
paggs that it was 'their sincere desire to promote the sakala- 
vary,Qsraina-dluirma of the people. If this was really their 
object, they ought to have allowed the same freedoyi to the 
Kurumbars which they gave to the other sections of the people. 
But they did not do it : they worked for the destruction of the 
Kurumbars by foul means, and gained their object. It appears 
that the Hindu rulers, and especially Krishna Deva Raya the 
Great, had broken their pledge to maintain the sakala-varnds- 
rama-dhanna of the people. What is worse, Krishna Deva 
Raya had acted contrary to his own advice, if we may say so 
on the strength of the tradition relating to “ Candava ” and 
“ Cupuchi ", and also on that concerning the Kurumbars of 
Kafichi : he had destroyed, not their fears, as he says in his 
Aniuktapialyada, but their chieftains and centres of activitv. 
The justification of this action of the great ruler, and also of 
his successors, is to be found in his own earlier statement that 
these people, being backward in every sense of the word, if 
allowed to multiply, would bring untold trouble to the State ; 


^ Future research may enable us to know the exact circumstances and 
the occasion which ushered in the barbers in the story of the Kurumbars 
B. A. S. 
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and in the traditional accounts which, as given above, tell us 
that the Kurumbars were reckoned to be murderers and a sort 
of wild people. Whatever may be the actual part played by 
the barbers in the whole affair, the Kurumbar-Barber episode 
once again shows that the ultimate consideration of the Hindu 
monarchs of Vijayanagara was political expediency which was 
essential for maintaining the Hindu Dharma. 

There is one point mentioned above which needs to be 
proved. It was said that Achyuta Raya showed some consi- 
deration to the Kurumbars. The attitude of the Government 
towards the Kurumba-gaudas during his reign is shown in an 
effaced epigraph dated A. D. 1536. This record informs us 
that Achyuta Raya's hadapa (i.e., betel-bearer), Vithalappa 
Nayaka, gave to the Kuruva-gaudas of Chitrahalli-nad a sasana 
as follows : " Every year the payment for saiage for sheep and 
lambs is... Except those, the payment for satage is eighty-two 
ga per hundred. Except for (?) dead sheep and . . . sheep '*'.1 
In A. D. 1554 the Bili-Kurubaru or shepherds of a part of the 
Chitaldro^g district, as we have already remarked, received a 
remission of tax from Bayappa Nayaka's son Krishnappa 
Nayaka's agent Dammappa Nayaka. The s6sana declared 
that in the Biliched country, for the kurubaru (shepherds) in 
the Benasayar villages there was no tax.^ 

We also said that it was the avowed policy of the Gover n- 
ment to protect the i nterests of^ the - ag r i culturists. This 
accounts tor the edict^issued in the reign of Krishna Deva 
Raya in A. D. 1525-26 for the benefit of the Gopa or cowherd 
class. “ Yeddu Mummayya Bagadilihgaru having seen 
(addressed ?) the following leaders of the cowherd (Gopa) 
caste, chiefs of the Yedu (Yadava) caste and lions among the 
Gollas which castes (?) are the doorkeepers to Sri-Krishnaraya 
Deva Maharaya (srI-Krishnaraya-Deva-maharayula dvara-pala- 
kulaina) to wit : Timapanayundu, Adipanayundu, Nasapana- 

1 E. C., XI, Hk. 48, 1). 121. 

® Ibid., Jl. 2 p. 84, op. cit. 

7 
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yundu, Bhandaramu, Peddapanayundu, Borisu Bairinendu, 
ditto Nagatata, Avasaram Basmnendu, Klrtilayyangaru, and 
people of various gotras in the royal abodes of the above and 
others, (thereupon) the people of the Yadava gotra rejoicing 
besought Krishnaraya Maharaya to bestow upon Ganga 
Paramesvarl the village of Devara Donakonda which is the 
principal seat of the Nandagopa cilste and the Badugula 
caste (?) Accordingly the Emperor caused a charitable 
edict to be issued granting the aforesaid village for providing 
offerings and food to Ganga Paramesvarl. i 

The Karanams, who sometimes appear as a separate com- 
munity,* have been dealt with while describing the financial 
administration of the country. 

Among the lower classes we must mention the Dombara 
community which supplied jugglers to the country. They 
seem to have been common in the Telugu* and Karnataka 
parts of the Empire. Abdur Razzaq and Linschoten have left 
us some details about the people. The remarks of the former 
will be read in connection with the games and amusements 
of the people. Linschoten in a. d. 1583 thus writes : “ They 
have likewise many South-saiers and Witches, which use 
Jugling, and travell throughout the out Countrie, having 
about them many live Snakes, which they know how to be- 
witch, and being shut up in little Baskets, they pull them out 
and make them dance, twine and winde at the sound of a 
certaine instrument, whereupon they play, and speak unto 
them. They wind them about their neckes, armes, and 
legges, kissing them, with a thousand other devises, onely 
to get money. They are all for the most part verie skilfull 
in preparing of Poysons, wherewith they doe many strange 
things, and easilie poyson each other; their dwellings and 


^ Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins., I, p. 316. 

. * Rangachari, Top. Lirf. I, Cd. 458, p. 614. Rama Raja Tirumala 
Rajajrya Deya exempted the Karapams of Nidujuvvi from their taxes in 
Saka 1470, Kllaka. 


“ Rangachari, /. A., XLIII, p. 139. 
account of the Saurashtras. 


See Ibid,, pp. 138, 141-2, for an 
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Houses are verie little and low, covered with Straw, 
without windowes, and verie low and narrow doores, 
'SO that a man must almost creepe upon his knees to goe 
in ; their Householcfstuffe is Mats of straw, both to sit 
and lie upon, their Tables, Table-clothes, and Napkins, 
are made of the great Indian Fig-leaves, they serve them not 
onely for Tables, Sheetsj and other Linnen, but also for Dishes, 
wherein they put their meat, which you shall likewise see in 
the Grocers, and Pothecaries shops, to put and wrap in all 
things whatsoever they have within their shops (as we doe in 
Paper). They likewise joyne them together in such sort, that- 
they can put both Butter, Oyle, and such liquid stuff es therein, 
and also whatsoever commeth to hand. To dresse their meat 
they have certaine Earthen pots wherein they seeth Rice, and 
makes holes in the ground, wherein they stampe it, or beat it 
with a woodden Pestell, made for the purpose, and they are so 
miserable, that they but the Rice in the Huskes, as it grow^efh 
on the ground, and some of them have Rice sowen behind their 
House tcuserve their necessarie use. They use to drinke out of 
a Copper kanne with a spout, whereby they let the water fall 
downe into their mouthes, and never touch the Pot with their 
lippes. Their Houses are commonly strawed with Kowdung, 
which (they say) killeth P’leas 

The same traveller mentions another people about whom 
many foreign witnesses have left their reminiscences. These 
were the Jogis. Varthema has a great deal to say about a cer-- 
tain “ King of the logbe ” “ a man of great dignity who 
ruled over 30,000 people. But this was in northern India.^ 
Barbosa has a very ingenious explanation to offer about the 
origin of the Jogis, It appears that on the country passing 
into the hands of the Muhammadans, the Heathens (i. e., the 
Hindus), “ unwilling to stay under the power of the Moors, go 


^ Linschoten, Purchase, Pilgrims., X. pp. 247-8. The remarks fol- 
lowing about the same people (p. 248) may also be noted. 

* Varthema, Jones, p. Ill ; and p. Ill, n (1). See Hobson-Jobson on 
the Joges, Jogues, or Jogis (Yogis), for notices ranging from the thirteenth 
to the nineteenth centuries. 
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forth (for the most part of them) from that land and assume 
poor attire, resolving to go through the whole world sojourning 
in no place whatsoever; and this continue to do until they die 
during their pilgrimage”.-* Barbosa was told this by one of 
the Jogis. “ I have oft times asked them wherefore they went 
about thus, to which they replied that they always carried these 
iron chains as a penance for the great tfin they had committed, 
in that they were unwilling to endure taking arms for the 
defence of their honour, and had allowed themselves to be 
overcome by a wicked people like the Moors; and that they 
•went naked as a t oken of their great loss of honour, because 
they had submitted to be deprived of their lands, and houses 
in which God had brought them up. And now, they said, they 
wished for no property, as they had lost their own and they 
ought rather to have died; and that they smeared themselves 
with ashes to remind them of dust and ashes they were made, 
an^ to these they must return; all else was falsehood”. ^ 

Paes also noticed them in Vijayanagara. While describ- 
ing a temple in a city called " Darcha ” (identified with Dhar- 
war) Paes says: " It has three entrance gates, which gates are 
very large and beautiful, and the entrance from one of these 
sides, being towards the east and facing the door of the 
pagoda, has some structures like verandahs, small and low, 
where sit some Jogis.., ^ ” In a later passage he describes the 
gates of the great capital and the slaughter of beasts. “ There 
•is present at the slaughter of these beasts a jogi (priest) who has 
charge of the temple, and as soon as they cut off the head of 
the sheep or goat this jogi blows a horn as a signal that the 
idol receives that sacrifice. Hereafter I shall tell of these jogis, 
what sort of men they are.”"* 

But since Paes " forgot to fulfil this promise", s we may 
turn again to Barbosa for a description of these people. 

^ Barbosa, Dames, I, p. 230. 

® Ibid., pp. 231-2. 

® Sewell, For, Emp., p. 241. 

* Ibid., p. 255. 

= Ibid., p. 255. n (1). 
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“ These men possess nothing of their own, for they have lost 
whatever estates they once lud; they go naked and barefoot, 
they wear nothing on their heads, and they hide their naked- 
ness only with bands of Moorish brass, on which hang girdles 
of many coins which dangle on both sides; these are the width 
of four fingers, cylindrical in shape, with many figures carved 
on them (both of men afid women). These they wear so tight 
that they make, their bellies stand out over them. (And from 
the same band a strip of this brass passes behind between the 
buttocks, so as to form a cod-piece in front.) 

“To the corners of these bands their waist cloths are . 
attached, when they wish to fasten them in their clasps, and 
all so tight that it gives them great pain. Besides this they 
carry heavy iron chains on their necks and waists. Their 
bodies aild face are smeared with ashes. They carry a small 
horn or trumpet, on which they blow, and whithersoever they 
come they call out and demand food, more especially at the 
houses of worship, or those of kings, or great Lords. They go 
about in bands, like the Egyptians with us, nor is it their cus- 
tom to abide long in one place, but a few days only. These 
men are called J agues or Coamerques, which is as much as to 
say ‘ servants of God.”’i 

Barbosa was not far wrong when he said that these Jogis, 
given over to a wandering life, never settled in one spot. 
Nevertheless at Kadri in Tuluva-nadu, a province of the 
Vijayanagara Empire, the Jogis have had one of their most 
famous centres. Pietro della Valle in A. D. 1624 visited “ the 
famous Hermitage of Cadiri ”, to see the “ Baiinate, (Path 
Nath?) called King of the Gioghi, who lives at this day in his 
narrow limits of that Hermitage, impoverished by Venk-tapa 
Naieka.”^ 

^ Barbosa, I, pp. 230-1. Coamerques, according to Dames, is svami. 
rishi, p.231, n (1). 

® Pietro della Valle, Travels, II, pp. 34S-6. Here follows a detailed 
account of the Jogi Nath of the Kanapathis of Mangalore. Ibid., pp. 
346-57. For an. account of these Kanapathis, see Leonard, /. A. VII, pp. 
298, seq. Eastwick, Handbook of Madras, p. 302, may also be read in 
this connection. 
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Pimenta in A. D. 1599 speaks of “ twentie Priests which 
they call Jogues, which threw, themselves from the highest 
pinnacle of the Temple " at Ginjee, for a remai kable cause 
described in detail by the same traveller 

The Maravas of the south, especially round about Rfimnad, 
also are to be noted while dealing with the castes. The suc- 
cess of the Portuguese in converting ‘large numbers of these 
lisherfolk proves that the Setupatis of Ramnad,^ the provincial 
rulers of Madura, and the Vijayanagara kings had failed to 
justify their claims as protectors of the religious interests of the 
Hindu people. 

There were other people who proved a fruitful field of enter- 
prise among the Christian missionaries. These were the Parai- 
yans. It is difficult to determine when these people were driven 
to the position of an untouchable class, whose presence caused 
pollution as bewailed by Vemana.^ What status these occupied 
al«ng with the Boyees, the Erkelas,< and the Kallars also can- 
not be found out. These last are mentioned in an effaced 
epigraph dated only in the cyclic year Bhava but ^signed to 
the times of Virupanna. It tells us that the fees to be paid to the 
temple of Parvatagirisvara at Kunnandar-Koyil, Pudukkottai 
State, by Kalla Vejaikkarar for the protection afforded to them, 
were fixed.* We are also unable to find out much about the 
Bedars (or Vedars), some of whom, as related above, caused 
commotion in the Karnataka,® and about the P&ntaciirhh. 
About the latter we have the following in tradition : They 
were originally Jainas but were destroyed by the Brahmans in 
the times of Adondai; and some embraced the Brahmaiiical 
system. They had the custom of putting their old people, 


^ Pimenta, Purchas, Pilgrims, X. p. 208. 

® Read Heras, Aravidu, p, 354, and passim. 

» Vemana, Verses, Bk. Ill, vv. 226-30, p. 148 (Brown). See Infra. 

* Ibid., p. 97, (n). On the Pariahs, read Metthwold, Relations, p. 19 
« 368 of 1914. 

® The Bedars attacked the ruler of Nanjarayapattana in the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century. My, Arch. Report for 1925. pp. 14-15, 
For Vedars, see Taylor, Cat. Rais, III, p. 409. 
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when very infirm, into vessels of baked earth, and leaving 
them to die.” They were found mostly round Paduvur.^ 

C, Colonization of the Sonih and Some Social Questions 
at Issue 

The influx of the northern communities into the south was 
not without its abiding effects on the social history of the 
people. They are generally called by the name Baduga, 
Badaga, or Vaducker. Some maintain that the most promi- 
nent among the northern colonists were the Telugu Tottiyans 
or the Kambalattars mentioned elsewhere.^ This assumption 
is strengthened by the notices in tradition of the heads of the 
Dotiyah people who followed the fortunes of Nagama Nayaka 
to the south, and who were rewarded by him with the seventy- 
two pakyanis described in an earlier connection. ^ While it is 
not improbable that the Telugu people may have been called 
by the name Badaga from the fact of their having hailed from 
the north (or badagu), it would be more proper to include?*'in 
that general appellation other people also who were not 
Telugus. “^or it is quite likely that the Karnataka rulers — such 
as the monarchs of Vijayanagara essentially were till the rise of 
the Araviti family, — may have also induced the people of the 
Karnataka to settle in the fertile regions of the south. Our 
assumption that the term Tottiyans could not have referred 
only to those who came from the Telugu land is supported by 
the statement of an inscription dated A. D, 1369, which, as we 
have seen, speaks of the Tottiyans of Pulliyur-nadu. More- 
over, the colonists who went to the south were also made up 
of people like the Pattu-nulkarans of Surat who were certainly 
not of the Telugu origin .4 

When the Badagas or northerners migrated to the south, 
a social upheaval was bound to follow, in spite of the endeav- 
ours of the monarchs to maintain the sakala-varnasrama 

1 Taylor, Cat. Rais., Ill, p. 399. 

* Rangachari, I. A., XLIII, pp. 135-6. On some notices on the 
Ba(Jugas, see Heras, Q.J.M.S., XV, p. 182, n (40) ; Aravidu, p. ISO. n (4) 

® Taylor, ibid,', O.H.MSS., II, P* 21, op. cit, 

* Nelson, Mad. Country p. 87. 
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dharma of the people.i It manifested itself in various prob- 
^ lems some of which we shall deal with here. Firstly, there 
was the question of the change in the status of the earlier 
1 inhabitants. The new-comers entered the Tamil land essenti- 
' ally in their capacity as conquerors ; and the old inhabitants 
found themselves consequently relegated to a lower position in 
social and political spheres. This mSy have been one of the 
causes why the ancient classes were compelled to give up their 
traditional profession and to take up menial work.The Semmans, 
for example, who were originally Tamil leather weavers, sank 
"to the position of menial servants in the village after the advent 
of the Telugu or Kannada Madigas. 2 Perhaps it was during this 
age, when the hereditary trades of the old inhabitants were 
usurped by the new-comers, that there arose the nefarious dis- 
tinction between caste and caste, person and person, culminat- 
ing in what has been known in our own days as the institution 
of ^ntouchability. If this is admitted, then the degradation of 
such an ancient community like the Paraiyans, from the 
position of minor servants of the village ay a gar as aijd masters 
of the soil, to that of slaves and unclean classes is not unintel- 
ligible. 

Coupled with this exchange of duties that resulted in the 
older inhabitants being compelled to take up menial work of 
all sorts, there is another fact which may have also been 
responsible for the degradation of the earlier inhabitants. This 
‘ was their close relationship with the foreigners, some of whom 
unfortunately won for themselves notoriety in the country. It 
is a deplorable fact that the morality of the Portuguese was at 
a hopelessly low ebb, especially in Goa. Linschoten, for 
example, gives a long and painful description of the state of 
affairs about the Portuguese in that city.* Even so late as a. 
D, 1623 Pietro della Valle wrote thus in connection with the 


^ Wilks compares the Tclugu colonists with the Roman colonists. 
Sketches, I, p. IS, (1810) ; I, jj. 9, (1869). See also Caldwell, History of 
Tinnevelly, p. 48; Rangachari, I. A., XLIII, p. 113. 

^ Srinivasa Aiyangar, Tamil Studies, p. 8S. 

® Linschoten, Purchas, Pilgrims., X, pp. 240-2. 
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Portuguese ; “ For being themselves in these matters very 
unrestrain’d (not sparing their nearest kindred, nor, as I have’ 
heard, their own Sisters, much less their Foster-children in 
their Houses) they conceive that all other Nations are like 
themselves . . .".i Both because of political and commercial 
reasons the Portuguese were constrained to be on the most 
intimate terms with the people of Vijayanagara. In an era 
when orthodoxy was allowed to dictate terms in almost every 
iphere of life in the Hindu Empire, and when there were no 
)rganized attempts on the part of the Hindus to understand 
■ he civilization of the foreigners, it is not surprising that a 
jjeople like the Paraiyans, forced to seek service under the 
foreigners, should have been declared to be outside the pale of 
the uncompromising society of those days. Whether we are 
correct in assuming this or not, we may note that the worst 
types of orthodoxy have always been found in those parts of 
the south where the Portuguese have most freely mingled with 
the people, — Malabar, Cochin, Travancore and the region 
round Madura. ^ 

The reason why ideas of pollution should have ever risen 
in the minds of the people is because of another consideration 
which may have been the result of the migration of the Bada- 
ias to the south. This was as regards the social divisions and 
the consequent rigidity of the caste system.® We shall deal 
wkth some aspects of these in connection with social legisla- 


^ Pietro della Valle, Travels I, p. 161. See also ibid., p. 161, n (1) ; 
Mandelslso, Travels, Lib. II , p. 84. (Davies) ; Sarkar, Pos. Back., I, p. 
72. It is a well known fact that menial servants of Europeans in southern 
India have been, as they are to this day, Holcyas and Paraiyans. B. A. S. 

® In the Karnataka also we have the same state of affairs; but the 
history of that region contains at least one place where the Holeyas are 
permitted to enter a temple. This is at Melukote. See E. C., II, p. 180, 
n. (7) (1st ed.). For a detailed account of the social and religious privi- 
leges enjoyed by the Paraiyans, read Oppert M.J.L.S. for 1887-8, Org. 
Inhab., p. 78, seq. On some interesting remarks on the Paraiyas and 
Valaiyans, see Cammiade, Q.J.M.S. X, p. 156. 

® An‘-inscription dated .\. i>. 1433 begins thus: "Superior to the 
Vartjasrainas, superior to caste differences, superior to karmas, freed 
from avarice-Akhaa<Ja muni do I reverence, the chief of munis ”. E. C., 
Vm, Tl, 14, p. 16S. 
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tion under Vijayanagara. How poets and moralists of the 
mediaeval times waged war against the growing danger of 
caste rigidity and untouchability, which were eating into the 
life of the Hindu people, is told by Sarvajna, Kanaka Dasa, 
Kapilar, and Vemana, whose exquisite poems add to the rich 
heritage of the Karnataka and Telugu poetry. ^ We may be 
permitted to quote two verses from SSrvajna and Vemana on 
the question of untouchability. Thus says Sarvajna: 

330 

233^ ! I 

oto^e5cSjacdaS??!o? 

23^^ ?odF2d ! i| 2 

'ST 

This may be compared with the following by Vemana: 
jjj»ej'sr»a"^sj sS(fr>aj*d 
S^do 6 S'sSr>o‘isil5i«§'45Tr»S ? 

..mJS 

■aow/^^T'S Sooo'^a % 
s£n«ir*arfo43 sSoBS)^ 
sS»r*«g’dj'^ 

■^«'3i)rtSb'^6" o«rsdi^$e>B, 
sSnsi^sfirfsaii js a/foes "S m jsb^s, 
sSnSKS sSfcgp, abj^bsS ^'3, 
sSr-a-T? flboaba;^ sjSe a^8S»dAb^c3Sn V 


^Branett TAe Heart of India, pp. 94, seq., 109, jcg.. Rice, Kan. Lit. p. 
S32 Sarvajna. But see Kavicharite, II., pp. 

* Sarvajna, Kittel, Anthology, p. 106. Cf. Rice, Kan. Lit., p. 73. 

“ Vemana, Verses, Bk. HI., vv. 227-9, p, 148 (Brown). ‘‘Why 
should he constantly revile the Pariar? Are not his flesh and blood the 
same as our men? And o£ what caste is He who pervades the Pariar as 
well as all other wen ? Why should you plunge in water to purify yourself 
if a Pariar touches you? He becomes what he is in consequence of sins 
m a former birth: how stupid are those who cannot understand this? 
Call not him an out caste who possesses a good disposition. Did not the 
hermit Vasistha take a Pariar wife? How can he be called a Brahman 
whose qualities are those of a Pariar”? See also ibid., vv. 128, 217-220. 
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The rigidity of the caste system was in itself in some 
measure responsible for another outstanding feature of the times 
— the attempts made by the lower castes to acquire the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by the’ members of the higher classes. This is 
'evident from the few notices we have of a section called the 
VipravinodinsL From the way in which Vemana derides the 
endeavours of those whc? longed to aspire to the status of higher 
castes, we may infer that in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, if not in the Vijayanagara age itself, some of the lower 
orders must have asserted their own individuality and claimed 
a sort of equality with the higher castes. Vemana says: 

OJ cn 

The Vipravinodins are mentioned in Vijayanagara times. 
Certain Vipravinodins undertook in Saka 1476 (A. D. 1554-5), 
in the reign of Sadasiva Raya, to perform the Karlika pUjd of 
the god JHanumahta of the agrahara village Raganahalu, 
situated in the Uruvakonda-sime attached to the Rayadurga- 


223-S, 231, 23S-7, pp. 81, 146, 147, 149, ISO. This liberal spirit is really to 
be traced to the early times of Tamil history. We have the following in 
Naladiyar : — 

“ When men speak of * good caste’ and ‘ bad caste ’ it is a mere 
form of speech, and has no real meaning. Not even by possessions, made 
by ancient glories, but by self-denial, learning, and energy is caste deter- 
mined.” Ch. XX, 19S, p. 125, (Pope). 

, ^ Vipravinodins, as explained by Mr. Brown, were a class of Brah- 

man jugglers. In the Ganjam and Vizagapatara districts, the Vipra- 
vinddins are no longer Brahmans but Sudras. It is evident that the profes- 
sion followed by the Vipravinodins must have lowered them in rank, in 
later times. E. Report for 1913, p. 123. 

® “ To say ‘ Sudraism has left me, I am no Sudra, I am a Brahman’ 
is all folly; though brass resembles gold, can it be esteemed its equal?” 
Vemana, Verses, Bk. II, v. 96. p. 74 (Brown). Sukracharya himself was 
no advocate of the sanctity of birth. “ Not by birth J]are the Brahmaqa, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya, Sudra and Mlcchchha separated, but by virtues and 
works. Are all descended from Brahma to be called Brahmatta? Neither 
through colour nor through ancestors can the spirit, worthy of a Brahman 
be generated”. Sukraniti, I, II. 75-8. p. 8. Evidently a movement to 
relax the rigidity of the caste system had already been set on foot in the 
middle ages. B.A.S. 
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venthe in the Muda-nadu district of the Hastinavali-valita.i Two 
years later (Saka 1478) some Vipravinodins made a grant of 
the Vipravinodi income realized from^the agrahara-v\\\&g& 
Chinahoturu in Vurokonda-venthe for the Dhanurmasa worship 
of the god Chennakesvara of the same village.z In the same year 
(Saka 1478c=.a.d. 1556-7), a gift (of taxes and dues) was made by 
a number of Vipravinodins, who belonged to various Jd^/ids and 
siitras, to the mahajanas of Chauluru.3 An undated inscription, 
assignable to the times of Sadasiva Raya, informs us that a gift 
of lamps was made for the temple of Hanumahta-deva at Man- 
• ne 3 'a-samudra, surnamed Devaraya-pura, which was an agra- 
ham in Penugonda-rajya, for the merit of all Vipravinodins. ■* 
The Vipravinodin community in Saka 1480 (A.D. 1558-9) made 
a gift of the Vipravinodi income from the village of Gunta- 
kallu to the gods Mulasthana Bhogisvara, Kesava Perumal, 
and Viresvara of the same place.® 

fj While th esc epigraphs show that the Vipravinodins exercised 
some influence in the sixteenth century, evidence is not forth- 
coming to prove that they asserted their rights amT strove to 
j secure the rank and privileges of Brahmans. Perhaps future 
research may enlighten us on this point, and enable us to know 
that the Vipravinodins, like the Kammalas, the Kaikkolars, and 
the Devahgas,® perturbed the social atmosphere of the times. 
There is nothing improbable in the Vipravinodins struggling 
against the pretensions of the Brahmans, if it is true that they 
' originally belonged to the priestly class. Moreover, even among 
5udras there seems to have been a similar movement to rise 
higher in the social scale. This is inferred from a Tamil copper- 
plate which speaks of a Sudra priest consecrating a king in the 
presence of a Vijayanagara official. The record dated Saka 
1518, cyclic year Hevilambi (a.d. 1596) states that, in the reign 


1 402 of 1920. 

•’ 403 of 1920. Chinahoturu is in Gooty taluka, Anantapur district. 
® 586 of 1912; Rangachari, Tol>. List. I, Ap. 44, p. 7. 

* 97 of 1912 ; Rangachari, ibid., I, Ap. 94, p. 16. 

® 393 of 1920. 

* Srinivasa Aiyangar, Tamil Studies, p, 109. 
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of the Emperor Venkatapati Deva, a Sudra priest joined with a 
large number of other Sudras and made one Kaiicliya Devar king 
of Vriddhachalam, in the presence of Multii Krishnappa 
Nayaka.i 

A fourth feature which was inevitable in an age which had 
great material prosperity^ w'as that related to the difference 
between rich and poor people. VVe can only assume that such 
disparity between the wealthier and humbler classes which 
existed in Bedar must also have been noticeable in Vijayanagara. 
Nikitin gives us an account of the state of affairs in Bedar. 
“ The land is overstocked with people; but those in the country 
are very miserable, while the nobles are extremely opulent and 
delight in luxury. They are wont to be carried in their silver- 
beds, preceded by some twenty chargers caparisoned in gold, 
and followed by 300 men on horseback and 500 on foot, and 
by horn-men, ten torch bearers and ten musicians But, as 
we said in connection with the observations of Nuniz on the 
revenue administration of Vijayanagara, we have to take into 
consideration here the prosperotis condition of the people as 
described by Paes and Barbosa, and the evidence of numerous 
records testifying to the generosity of the citizens who gave 
grants for charitable and religious purposes.^ 

Finally, we may note one more peculiarity of the times. lt_ 
was the impetus which the social differences gave to an institu- 
tion which existed long before the advent of the sons. of 
Safigama. And this w’as the division of the society into 
two main classes called the Right Hand and Left Hand sections. 


^ Sewell, Lists, II, C. P. No. 75, p. 9. Sewell considered Mnttu 
Krishijappa Nayaka to be the ruler of Madura. But Rangachari identifies 
him with Muttu Krishnappa, son of Vaiyappa Krishnappa Kondama 
Nayaka. Top. List., L, S.A. 144 and 199, pp. 146, 1S4-S. The question 
whether the Sudras ape qualified for the knowledge of Brahmans is dis- 
cussed by Ramanuja. Vedanta Sutras, with the Commentary of Rama- 
nuja, Adhyaya, 1, Pada 3, 32, pp. 336-7. (S.B.E. Vol. 48). 

* Major, India, p. 14; Sewell, For. Emp., p. 104. 

® Supra Chapter I, Section 2. 
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Section 2. The Right Hand and Left Hand Sections 

A. Origin of the Valangai or Right Hand and Idangai err 
Left Hand Sections 

We tread on slippery ground when we approach the ques- 
tion of the origin of the Idangai and Vajangai classes. Never- 
theless it is interesting to know some details in connection with 
these two important sections of the people from traditional as 
well as epigraphical sources. 

The mythical origin of one of these classes, the Idangai or 
Left Hand section, is thus given in an inscription dated in the 
fortieth regnal year of the Choja king Kulottuhga III: 
“ While, in order to kill the demons (that disturbed) the sacri- 
fices of the sage Kasyapa, we (the ninety-eight sects of the 
Idangai classes) were made to appear from the agniknnda, 
{i.e., the sacrificial fire-pit), and while we were thus protecting 
the said sacrifice, Chakravartin Arindama honoured the offi- 
ciating sage-priests by carrying them in a car and led them to 
a Brahmana colony (newly founded by himself). Onr^this occa- 
sion we were made to take our seats on the back side of the 
car and to carry the slippers and umbrellas of these sages. 
Eventually with these Brahmana sages we also were made to 
settle down in the villages of Tiruvellarai, Pachchil, Tiruvasi, 
Tiruppidavur, tJrrattur, and Karikkadu of Sennivala-kurram 
(all of which are places now situated in the Trichinopoly dis- 
trict). We received the clan name Idangai, because the sages 
(while they got down from their cars) were supported by us on 
their left side. The ancestors of this our sect having lost cre- 
dentials and insignia (?) in jungles and bushes, we were 
ignorant of our origin. Having now once learnt it, we, the 
members of the ninety-eight sub-sects enter into a compact, in 
the fortieth year of the king, that we shall hereafter behave like 
the sons of the same parents, and what good or evil may befall 
any one of us,|will be shared by all. If anything derogatory 
happens to the Idangai class, we will jointly assert our rights 
till we establish them. It is also understood that those who, 
during their congregational meetings to settle their communal 
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disputes, display the binidus of horn, bugle and parasol shall 
belong to our class. Those who have to recognise us now and 
hereafter, in public,^ must do so from our distinguishing 
symbols — the feather of the crane and the loose-hanging 
hair(?). The horn and the conch-shell shall also be sounded in 
front of us and the bugle blown according to the fashion ob- 
taining among the Idan‘gai people. Those who act in contra- 
vention to the rules shall be treated as enemies of our class. 
Those who behave differently from the rules (thus) prescribed 
for the conduct of Idangai classes shall be excommunicated 
and shall not be recognised as Srutimans. They will be con- 
sidered slaves of the classes who are opposed to us.’'i 

According to another tradition Karikala Chola divided the 
people into these two parties, assigning ninety-eight tribes to 
each and apportioning to their use distinctive flags and musical 
instruments for use at festivals and funerals. ^ 

T. W. Ellis in his edition of a portion of the Kural wrote 
the following about the origin of the two classes ; “ Intercourse 
with foreign nations, the extension of commerce, and other 
circumstances have in latter limes materially altered the man- 
ners of the olden time and infringed the privileges of the 
landed proprietors, but they have not been able to prevent a 
lively tradition of them remaining, and this has given origin to 
the dissensions between the factions denominated Valavg- 
caiydr and Idiingcaiyar, or, as commonly though improperly 
called, the right and left hand castes ; the former including the 
whole of the agricultural tribes, who endeavour, under a differ- 
ent order of things, to maintain their ancient pre-eminence; 
the latter, including chiefly the trading and manufacturing 
tribes, who endeavour, and in modern days generally with 
success, to evade it.”^ 


^ Ep. Report for 1913, p. 109. See also ibid., pp. 99-102 ; Ep. Report 
for 1914-15, pp. 15, 106. 

- Crole, Chingleput Manual, pp. 33-4. 

® T. W. Ellis, Rural, p. 44, (Madras, 1816), quoted by Oppert M. J, 
L. 6'., for 1887-8. Org. Inhab., pp. 85, n, (56), 86. 
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Dr. A. C. Burnell was of the following opinion : “ The 
distinction arises primarily from "the landowners and their serfs 
being the heads of one class, and the Brahmans, artisans and 
other interlopers forming the other. But the constituent castes 
of either party vary 

Dr. Gustav Oppert, whose exposition of the subject con- 
tains many interesting details, opined thus : " The influence of 
the Jainas was perhaps strongest in towns where the artisan 
classes form an important and powerful portion of the popula- 
,tion, while the Brahmans appealed to the land-owning and 
agricultural classes, whom they won over by their entreaties or 
by threats. The Brahmans have not joined and strictly speak- 
ing do not belong to either side, but their interests lie mainly 
with the right side. As in various localities the same castes 
have embraced different sides, it is difficult to assign to all a 
permanent position. Yet, on the whole, the principal parlies 
on** both sides are always the same 

Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar brings forward some otjier consi- 
derations in addition to those adduced by Dr. Oppert. Among 
the causes which, according to Mr. Aiyangar, gave rise to the 
Idahgai and Valangai sections, the following were prominent: 
the political dissension which led to the final overthrow of the 
powerful kingdoms of the Pallavas and the Pandyas;^ the aspi- 
rations of certain castes to rise higher in the social scale;^ and 
the. communal feeling (existing between the Jainas and the 
Brahmans), and between the different sections of the people 
due to the difference in food, occupation and physical environ- 
ment.6 Mr. Aiyangar finally comes to the conclusion that "the 
arrangement of the Dravidian castes into two grand divisions 
(the right and left hand) took place at Kanchipuram under the 

^ Burnel, I. A., II, p. 274 ; Oppert, M.J.L.S. for 1887-8, Org. Inhab. 

p. 86. 

* Oppert, ibid., p. 90. 

^ Srinivasa Aiyangar, Tamil Studies, p. lOS. 

* Ibid., p. 108. 

® Ibid., pp. 73, 92, 101-3, 106, 110. 
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royal command of a Chola king"i (in about A. D. 1010 in the 
times of Rajaraja Choja). 

Dr. Barnett thus writes about the arguments put forward 
by Mr. Aiyangar: “It (i.e., the division of the posts of the temple 
staff and their quarters into those of the Right Hand and Left 
Hand) seems to be connected with the well known separation 
of the non-brahmanic castes of the South info those of the 
right and those of the left hand. In the temple of Kali at 
Conjeeveram the right hand castes worshipped in one 
mandapa, the left hand castes in another. If this view is 
correct, Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar must be wrong in his theory 
that the division of the castes arose about A. D. 1010 from the 
distinction of the two armies of Rajaraja Choja into that of the 
right and that of the left hand. I believe the converse to be 
the truth : the division seems to have been in existence long 
before the eleventh century, and was indicated by the separa- 
tion of the castes in public worship ; and Rajaraja made use 6f 
the principle (or at least the name) to classify his armies 

While the assumption that the division “ seems to have 
been in existence long before the eleventh century ” is justifi- 
able, we may suggest that there was one cause which writers 
have failed to take into consideration as regards the origin of 
the two sections. This was due not so much to the difference 
in “ the altered manners of the old times ” resulting from the 
intercourse with foreign nations and the consequent extension 
in commerce, nor to the distinction which “ arises primarily’ 
from the landowners and Brahmans being the heads of two 
rival social groups, but to the fact that in the south extra- 
ordinary prominence has been given to the minute details of 
etiquette and privilege on socio-religious occasions which have 
deeply influenced the life of the Tamil and Karnataka 


^ Srinivasa Aiyangar, Tamil Sttfdies., p. 100. On the origin of these 
classes, see also Hemingway Trichy. Gats., I, p. 92 ; Nelson, Mad. Country, 
P. II, p. 6; Kcarne, LA. V., p. 353, seq . ; Richards, Salem Gas., I, P. I, 

p. 126. 

® Ep. Ind. XV, p. 81. ns. 4-7. See Infra, The Pallava-Kadamba 
Controversy. 

9 
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people. We shall explain in a subsequent section these ques- 
tions of honours and etiquette before and during Vijayanagara. 

So profoundly have these trifling details affected the life of 
the people that the division seems to have cast asunder even the 
Brahmans. This is inferred from the following account styled 
Idankai Valankai Kaifiyut “ This relates to the great dispute 
between the Vaishnava-Brabmans, with their followers, who 
have the epithet of right-hand, and Saiva Brahmans, with their 
followers, termed left-hand. The dispute is stated to have 
arisen from the usage of a Garuda banner, or flag bearing the 
eagle or kite of Vishnu, as a device. The right of bearing 
this banner, and the question of which of the two classes it 
belonged, created so hot a dispute, that the matter was referr- 
ed in arbitration to Vicranta~ChoIa-deva Perumal, in Cali yuga 
4894, Paritabi cyclic year. That prince caused the old 
copper-plate records at Conjeevaram to be disinterred and exa- 
nflned, and legal authorities to be consulted. As a conse- 
quence the claim of the Saivas to the Garuda banner was 
admitted ; but another result was, the more accurate distinc- 
tion and definition, of what rights and privileges were proper 
to the two classes ; and what were not so. The book further 
contains an enumeration of the classes or castes, into which 
the two lines of Vaishnavas and Saivas became divided ; and 
of the Pariars and others, who range under the right-hand 
class. These castes, on both sides, are stated to be ninety- 
eight. The sub-divisions are those of persons having castes ; 
that is, not Pariars 

Since we know that the early and mediaeval canonists 
have nothing to say about the Right Hand and Left Hand 
Sections, we may dismiss the idea mentioned in the above 
account that there was any legal sanction behind the two divi- 
sions. From the foregoing Kaifiyut, which is obviously of the 
modern times,^ as well as from the earliest account relating to 
the times of Kulottunga Chola III, we may suppose that the 


Taylor, Cat, Raw., Ill, p. 7. 

» Kaliyuga 4894, Paridhavi=A. D. 1792. Sewell, Siddhanias, p. 218. 
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conflict arose round what was essentially a question of social 
etiquette and honours. i But jve confess that it is impossible 
to find in what manner this problem was related to that of the 
intermixture of castes about which there is definite evidence in 
a record written in the Tamil-Granlha characters. This ins- 
cription, which is unfortunately effaced, informs us that the 
people registered the opinions of Gautama, Narada, Yajna- 
valkya and other authorities regarding the origin, duties and 
privileges of certain mixed (anuldma) castes.* From the 
manner in which even the lowest castes are grouped together 
with the highest, it seems that the division of the people into 
the Right Hand and Left Hand sections was a sort of 
challenge to the ancient varnasramas, at least so far as petty 
social privileges were concerned. This explains why the 
VaishMva Brahmans are clubbed together with the Pariars 
who are called the Valahgai-matlar or friends, the toddy- 
di'awers, the Kannagidans, the Saliyans, (weavers), the Koniati, 
and the Vellalans or agriculturists, in the Right Hand faction, 
and the ^ Saiva Bi'ahmans, the Settis, the Pallis, the 
Kammalans (or artisans) and the Chucklers, in the Left Hand 
division.* 


^ Srinivasa Aiyangar, Tamil Studies, pp. 96, seq. 106-7 ; Taylor, Cat. 
Rais., Ill, p. 351 ; Abbe Dubois, Hindu Manners and Customs, I, pp. 2S-6 
(1897 ed.) : Richards, Salem Gaz., I, P. I, pp. 125-6. See also 6'. I. /., III. 
P. I, p. 46, seq.; 562 of 1893 ; 151 of 1905; Ep. Report for 1921, p. 103. 
The petty differences have effected even the humblest of classes. The 
Chakkili women, who belong to the Right Hand class, it is said, deny 
marital rights to their husbands who belong to the Left Hand faction. 
Nelson Mad. Country. P. II, p. 7. Oppert gives in detail the insignia of the 
two classes. M. J. L. S. for 1887-8, Org. Inhah., p. 90 n. 59, seq. 

2 558 of 1904. 

® For a detailed account of the various subsects of the Icjaffgai and 
Valafigai communities, sec Madras Manual of Administration, III. 
pp. 1036-7 ; Oppert, M. J. L. S. for 1887-8, p. 85, seq. ; Buchanan 
Journey Through Malabar, I, p. 77, seq. In what why this classification 
can be connected with the Kadariiba-Pallava controversy mentioned in the 
Shikarpura stone inscription of Mayurasarma dated about A. d. 450 cited 
above, I cannot make out. But it is curious to note that at Kanchi, where 
that Kadamba monarch overcame the Pallavas, these differences between 
the Right Hand and Left Hand sections are most rigorously observed. 
“ In this city the differences between these two classes are more marked 
than in any other place as evidenced by the existence of Valangai and 
I^angai temples, Valangai and I(jlangai ma^^apas, and Va|angai and 
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B. Some Historical Notices of these Classes 

Although we know little about these classes themselves, 
their antiquity is proved beyond doubt by literature and ins- 
criptions.^ We shall very briefly allude to these two sources. 
The earliest reference, if it could be accepted, — and if we are 
justified in assuming that the eighteen castes were in some 
manner related to the two divisions, “—is that contained in a 
copper-plate grant dated A. D. 459 of the reign of the Gaiiga 
king Koiigani Raja. This inscription records the gift of ten 
khandnga of paddy land below the Melur tank (in the 
SIdlaghatta taluka), to Kadasvamisva, a Taitiriya Brahmana, 
by the king “ free from all eighteen castes Somewhere in 
the fifth century A. D., therefore, the two divisions may have 
originated. 

In the early part of the eleventh century, they had already 
come to stay in the Karnataka. An inscription dated Saka 976 
(a. d. 104.3) of the times of the Western Chalukya king 
Somesvara, mentions interesting details about the dancing girls 
of the temple of Sudi or Sundi, Dharwar district. Anjong them 
we have the names of the Right Hand dancing girls and Left 
Hand dancing girls.^ In the Tamil country the existence of 
these two factions in the eleventh century is proved by a 
record dated A.D. 1072 of the reign of Kov-Iraja Kesarivanmar, 
alias Sri-Rajendra Sola Devar. The members of the two classes 
say the following: “We (the inhabitants of the Eighteen vishaiya), 
the great army of the right hand class armed with great 
weapons {pertimbadai-valahgai-mahasetiai) and (?) Padan- 

Idangai dancing girls Ep Report for 1921, p. 103. As we have seen, 
the first time the two divisions are mentioned is in a. d. 459. 

^ Ep Report for 1921, p. 103. 

^E.C., IX, DB. 67, pp. 71-2; Rice, l.A.,V, p. 136; My. Ins., 
pp. 289-90. But Fleet does not accept the evidence of this grant. I. A., 
XXX, pp. 221-2. Sec also Ep. Ind., Ill, pp. 160, n. (3), 162. The eighteen 
castes, as Dr. Barnett suggests, “ is a coi^ventional number going back to 
the Jatakas and continuing down througfi mediaeval times But in view 
of the fact that these ten castes are, as will be shown in the next section, 
grouped as professional castes (227 of 1910), they are taken here to mean 
the 18 sub-divisions of the larger groups that formed the Idangai and 
Valangai class. See also section on the Guilds. B. A. S. 

® Barnett, Bp. Ind., XV, 11. 23-6, p. 82, op. cit. 
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gandu — have caused sasanam to be engraved on stone to the 
effect that...”. The details that follow dwell at great length on 
the solidarity of the rrjembere of the Right Hand division, and 
on the social and customary sanction which these two classes 
had secured in the eleventh century. ^ A record of Rajendra 
Choja Deva I., (a. d. 1101-41), mentions the Valahgai classes.^ 
Some grant was made tfy the representatives of the eighteen 
castes in a. d. 1189 in the times of the Hoysala king VIra 
Ballala.3 A record dated about A. D. 1206 informs us that 
Balava (Right) Jakkaiya's (son) Eclava (Left) Jakkiya was 
ruling in Diduga.^ Kachi Deva, a feudatory of Narasiihha II, 
is said to have been the sena-nayaka of the Left Hand section 
in an inscription dated A. D, 1224.5 « The eighteen castes with 
both sects of Nana-Desis at their head ”, as related in a record 
dated A. D. 1280, “ having placed the diamond bayasanige in 
Harihara and sat down”, granted certain specified dues for the 
festival of the god of that fown.s In the thirteenth century,an 
the reign of Kulottunga III, certain Snitimans of Urrattur, held 
a meeting»in the mandapa called Uttamasolan of the Siddha- 
ratnesvara temple of Uttattur, Trichinopoly district, on behalf 
of the ninety-eight subdivisions of the Idahgai classes.^ The 
eighteen samayas are mentioned in a record dated A. D. 1330.® 

References to these factions are also found in Tamil lite- 
rature. In the Tondaiinandala-Satakam there is reference to 


^ E.C., X., Mb. 49 (a), pp. 86-7, Mb. 119, p. 106. 

* 341 of 1907. In the Ep. Report for 1921, p. 103, it is wrongly said 
that this epigraph is the earliest record which mentions the two factions. 
The fact that we have inscriptions in the Karijataka which speak of the 
two classes prior to the times of Rajendra Choja Deva, explodes the theory 
that they originated only in the Tamil land in the eleventh century at the 
command of a Chola king. B.A.S. 

® E.C„ XII., Si. 104, p, 103, text, p. 303. 

** E.C., V., P. I., Cn. 265, p. 237. This is a curious example of a 
father and son belonging to the opposite sides. B.A.S. 

® My. Arch, Report for 1914-15. p. 54. 

0 E.C. XI., Dg. S9, p. 61. 

y 489 of 1912 \ S. K. Aiyangar, S, India, p. 22. 

5 E.C. X.. Kl. 70, p. 19. 
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the curbing clown of the insolence of the Kannalar {Kannalar- 
kuntinbadakki) from which we* may infer that the Vell^as 
(agriculturists) and Kammalas (artisans]^ were not on friendly 
terms. Tlie Tamil poet Kamban, though he makes no refer- 
ence to the agricultural classes, in seven stanzas in his Erelji- 
patbi, praises the artisans who were naturally proud that no- 
thing could be done without their helj?.! 

C. Idangai and Valangai Classes in Vijayaitagara 
The earliest mention of the two classes in Vijayanagara 
^history is in the reign of Kaiiipana Odeyar, son of Bukka I. 
The inscription, which is dated a. D. 1362, deals with the joint- 
activities of all the farmers and subjects of the great Kayivara- 
nadu, and all (of both sects) of Nana-Desis in Pekkunclra, and 
of the 18 castes, in connection with the establishment of a fair 
at Kayivara.2 From the use of the phrase '* Srivaishnavas of 
the Eighteen Districts ’’ and the “ sons of forty-eight genera- 
tions ", used in the famous inscription dated A. D. 13683, 
may infer that both the Jainas and the Srivaishnavas came under 
the general designation of the Valangai and IdangSfi classes. 
An epigraph of about the same date (? A. D. 1369) ends with 
an incomplete imprecation — “whoso of the eighteen castes.. 

A record dated only in the cyclic year Dundubhi but assign- 
able to the Saka year 1305 (A. D. 1383-4) refei's to a fight bet- 
ween the Right Hand and Left Hand Sections which lasted for 
four years. ^ By order of Mallana Odeyar, 'as related in an ins- 
cription dated in the cyclic year Dhatri (Saka 1319=a.d. 1397-8), 
a gift of the taxes payable by the eighteen professional castes 
{pattadai) of Padi-Tiruvallidayam, was made to the temple of 

^ Ep. Report for 1921, p. 103. 

* E.C., X., Ct. 95, p. 263. A record dated Saka 100303 (?) informs 
us that certain privileges were granted to the seventy-four subdivisions of 
the Panchajas by Harihara Maharaya for their having made the entrance 
throne {hajara simhasana) of the palace. Bhikshavritti Tattayya, the six 
darshanas, and the eighteen samayas are also mentioned. The date of the 
inscription is clearly wrong. Ep. Report for 1918, p. 175. 

“ E.C., II., No. 136, p. 180; (Isted.) ; E.C., IX., Ma. 18, p. 54. 

^ E.C.. IV., Y1.64,p. 33. 

® 422 of 1905. 
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Tiruvallidaya-mudaiya-Nayanar.! We are told in a record dated 
Saka 1371 (a. d. 1448-9) . that Padaividu belonged to 
Tondaimandala of the Right Hand and Left Hand sections.* 
The 947 families of the hanes, mentioned in an inscription of 
A. D. 1455 of Manivalji, Honnavuru, etc., evidently refer to the 
subdivisions of the Valahgai and Idahgai classes in the Kar- 
nataka.* The MahdiUiAidalesvara Ramaya Deva, with certain 
gaudas (named), in about A. D. 1528, made a grant of land 
(specified), to the guru of the Right Hand sect, the Ediyur 
dandi, Viranna Odeyar.'* An inscription of the times of Achyuta 
Raya, dated wrongly in Saka 1554 (for 1454), Nandana, informs' 
us that the Valangai and the Idangai divisions comprised ninety- 
eight castes, and that an agreement was made among the 
weavers to contribute some money for the maintenance of a 
matha.^ As remarked elsewhere, in A, D. 1535, in the reign of 
the same monarch, his household ti'easurer Ramappayya re- 
mitted the marriage tax “to everyone of the eighteen castes" 
in the Budihala-sime.® The 101 families of the eighteen castes 
are mentij)ned in a record dated A. D. 1589.* 

Section 3, Sati 
A. General Remarks 

We now come to a social institution of Vijayanagara which, 
both because of its inherent brutality and acquired notoriety, 
has been associated with all that is savage and uncompromising 


1 221 of 1910. 

^ S. I. I, I., p. 110. See also Ep. Report for 1905, p. 58; Richards, 
Salem Gaz., I., P. I, p. 125, n (2), op. cit. ; Srinivasa Aiyangar, Tamil 
Studies, p. 73. 

® £.C. VIII., Nr. 05, text p. 397. Hatie ci. patfa, E. C., IX., Intr. 

p.2. 

* B.C., X., Kl. 152, p. S3. 

® 103 of 1906 ; Rangachari, Top. List, I., SA. 606, pp. 200-1. 

“ E. d, XII., Ck. S, p. 71, op. cit. 

* E.C., IV., Hs. IS, p. 84. For some further remarks, see Srinivasa 
Aiyangar, Tam. Studies, p. 93 ; seq., Majumdar Corp. Life, p. 92. A 
comparison may be made, other things being granted, between the Right 
Hand and Left Hand sections of Vijayanagara and the Deccani and the 
Abyssinian groups of the Muhammadans. See Chowdhuri, I.H.Q., IV., 
4,p. 723. 
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in Hindu life. This is the well known sati or sahagamana or 
the burning of Hindu widows ,on the funeral pyre of their 
husbands. We are concerned here primarily with its prevalence 
under Vijayanagara, and incidentally "with its existence in 
southern India prior to the rise of the sons of Sahgama. J The 
little but definite information we have of the rite, both from 
the inscriptions and from foreign travvjllers, enables us to exa- 
mine a few of the general notions of this vile custom which has 
been rightly condemned as a defect of the Hindu social system. 
It is generally stated that sati was a universal practice in India. ^ 
•According to the evidence of a writer whose book has gained 
considerable popularity in some circles, the sati system origina- 
ted in the caste to which the nobles belonged. “ It was origin- 
ally in the noble caste of Rajahs that thes/tWee originated."^ The 
same critic has brought forward another feature of sati which 
has found favour with almost all writers on Indian history. 
« Although the ancient and barbarous custom which imposes 
the duty on widows of sacrificing themselves voluntarily on the 
funeral pyre of their husbands has not been expressly abolished, 
it is much more rare nowadays than formerly, especially in the 
southern parts of the peninsula.”* The above statement con- 
tains two divergent views which may be noted: that it was an 
ancient custom which imposed a duty on widows, and that the 
latter voluntarily sacrificed themselves on the funeral pyre. 

Whatever may be the hideous turn which this rite look in 

ages following the disappearance of the Empire of Vijaya- 
nagara, one could hardly be justified in viewing it as an insti- 


^ Cf. Iswari Prasad, Med. hid. p. 437— ‘‘The practice of Sati was 
common, and the Brahmans freely commended this sort of self- 
immolation 

2 Abbe Dubois, Hindu Man. & Cust. II., p. 361 (1897 ed.), 

“ Ibid., II, p. 359. .See Max Muller’s Preface to the same (Vol. J, 
p. viii) where it is said that in 1817 sati was les.s common in the south 
than in Bengal where 706 cases were reported. The following may be 
read on sati: Wilkins, Modern Hinduism, pp. 374-8, 381 388; Max 
Muller, Vedic Religion, p. 32; Colebrooke in As. Res., iv! p. 41 seq ; 
Mandelslo, Travels, Lib. I, p. 32 (Davies, 1669) ; Peter Mundy Travels ! 
II, pp. 34-6 (Hakluyt) ; Tavernier, Travels, P. II, Bk. III., p. 171 (i678 
ed.)-.Ciooke, Popular Religion and Folk-Lore oi Northern India I pp 
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tution of the mediaeval times from the reports of eyewitnesses 
and writers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It is 
necessary' that we should record the evidence of foreign travel- 
lers and inscriptions to know the extent of its popularity under 
Vijayanagara. 

B. Description. 

Duarte Barbosa gives us a vivid picture of sati in the first 
half of the sixteenth cent ury. He speaks of the three classes 
of people in the Hindu Empire, each with “ a very distinct rule 
of its own ", and while describing the “ principal of these " to 
which “ the King, the great Lords, the knights and fighting 
men” belonged, he says: “...Iheir sons inherit their estates: the 
women are bound by very ancient custom, when their hus- 
bands die, to burn themselves alive with their corpses, which 
are also burnt. This they do to honour the husband. If such 
a woman is poor and of low estate, when her husband dies she 
goes with him to the burning ground, ‘ where there is a great 
pit ’ in which a pile of wood burns. When the husband's body 
has been laid therein, and begins to burn, she throws hemelf 
of her own free will into the midst of the said fire, where both 
their bodies are reduced to ashes. But if she is a woman of 
high rank, rich, and with distinguished kindred, whether she 
be a young maid or an old woman, when her husband dies she 
accompanies the aforesaid corpse of her husb-and to the afore- 
said burning ground, bewailing him ; and there they dig a 
round pit, very wide and deep, which they fill with wood (antr- 
a great quantity of sandal wood therewith), and when they have 
kindled it, they lay the man's body therein, and it is burnt 
while she weeps greatly. Wishing to do all honour to her 
husband she then causes all his kindred and her own to he 
called together, that they may come to feast and honour her 
thereby, all of whom gather together at the said field for this 
ceremony, where she spends with them and with her kindred 

185 sea (Rev. ed. 1896) ; Thomas Bowrey, Countries Round the Bay of 
Bengal p. 38-, Jahangir’s India— Tbc Remonstrantie of Francisco Pelsacrt 
pp. 78-90 (Trans, by Moreland— Geyl, 1925). A most recent contribu- 
tion on the subject is by Mr. E. l.hoiDpson Suttee (London, 1928). 

10 
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and friends all that she has in festivities with music and singing 
and dancing and banquets. Thereafter she attires herself very 
richly with all the jewels she possesses, and then distributes to 
her sons, relatives and friends all the property that remains. 
Thus arrayed she mounts on a horse, light grey or quite white 
if possible, that she may be the better seen of all the people. 
Mounted on this horse they lead h«- through the whole city 
with great rejoicings, until they come ba ck to the very spot 
where the husband has been ^rnt, where, they cast a 
great quantiTy'^oFwood into the pit itself and on its edge 
' they make a great fire. When it has burnt up some- 
what they erect a wooden scaffold w’ith four or five 
steps where they take her up just as she is. When she is 
on the top she turns round thereon three times, worship- 
ping towards the direction of sunrise, and this clone, she calls 
her sons, kindred and friends, and to each gives a jew'e], where- 
of she has many with her, and in the same way every piece of 
her clothing until nothing is left except a small piece of cloth 
with which she is clothed from the waist down. 4^^ she 
does and says so firmly, and with such a cheejful countenance, 
that she seems not about to die. Then she tells the men who 
are with her on the scaffold to consider what they owe to their 
wives who, being free to act, yet burn themselves alive for the 
love of them, and the women she tells to see how mudi 
they owe to their husbands, to such a degree as to go with 
*.them even to death. Then she ceases speaking, and they place 
in her hands a pitcher, full of oil, and she puts it on her head, 
and with it she again turns round thrice on the scaffold and 
again worships towards the rising sun. Then she casts the 
pitcher of oil into the fire and^throws herself after it with as 
much good will as if she were throwing herself on a little cot- 
ton, from which she could receive no hurt. The kinsfolk all 
take part at once and cast into the fire many pitchers of oil and 
butter with which they hold ready for this purpose, and much 
%vood on this, and therewith bursts out such a flame that no 
more can be seen. The ashes that remain after these ceremo- 
nies are thrown into running streams. All this they do in 
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general without any hindrance ; as it is the custom of all. They 
who do not so, they hold in great dishonour, and their kindred 
shave their heads and turn them away as disgraced and a 
shame to their families... This abominable practice of burning 
is so customary, and is held in such honour among them, that 
when the King dies, four or five hundred women burn them- 
selves with him in this Vvay, for which they make the pit and 
the ffre to such a size that they can hold any number who may 
wish to throw themselves in ; and for this too they keep ready 
great store of sanders-wood, eagle-wood, brazil-wood, and also | 
of gingelly oil and butter to make the fire burn better. Some' 
of these women throw themselves in suddenly while the king 
is burning, others with the ceremonies I have just described, 
and such is the rush as to who shall be burnt with him that it 
is a frightful thing "A 

Before we proceed with the accounts of other foreign 
travellers, we may estimate the value of Duarte Barbosa's 
narrative on the strength of his own evidence. His description 
is so realistic that one may accept it as genuine but for the fact 
that it contains certain inconsistencies. In one place he says 
that it was a very ancient custom which compelled the w'omen 
to perform sati : “ the women are bound by very ancient 
custom, when their husbands die, to burn themselves alive with 
their corpses which are also burnt"; and then he presently 
adds, “ she throws herself of her own free will into the midst 
of the said fire ", suggesting thereby that there was some rffe- 
ment of option that was allowed to the unfortunate women of 
the tim.es. This latter idea is strengthened by Barbosa's other 
statement that “ she does and says so firmly, and with such a 
cheerful countenance, that she seems not about to die". 
Evidently the women of Vijayanagara, victims as they were of 
an age-long orthodoxy and priest-craft, could put death to 
shame by assuming a cheerful countenance on such an awful 

1 Barbosa, Dames, I, pp. 212-16; Stanley, pp. 91-3. Nicolo dei 
Conti in the first half of the fifteenth century, also gives an account of 
sati. Major, India, pp. 6, 24. It “probably also refers to Vijayanagar, 
although it is not expressly mentioned ”. Dames, ibid., p, 213, n (1). 
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occasion. This is, however, a point on which there may be a 
plurality of opinion. But Barbosa contradicts himself in his 
assertions. In one passage he tells us that sati was confined to 
the caste to which the King, the great lords, the knights and 
fighting men belonged ; but at the end of his description he 
asserts that " it is the custom of all ". As related elsewhere, 
the king, the lords, the fighting men atid the knights of Vijaya- 
nagara never belonged to one class.^ Moreover Barbosa 
assures us that this custom did not prevail among the Brah- 
mans and the Jahgamas or Lingayats, nor among the Chettis.^ 
'Consequently, it could not have been the custom of all. 

There is one more consideration against Barbosa. From his 
description of the sati performed by the wives and queens of 
the Vijayanagara king, it appears that he witnessed personally 
one of those sad events. For he gives us the number of women 
who died with the king — four or five hundred ; he speaks of 
thg great pit and huge fire that was lit in it ; and he says that 
“ Some of these women throw themselves in suddenly while 
the king is burning, others with the ceremonies I <have just 
described, and such is the rush as to who shall be burnt with 
him that it is a frightful thing Now, we may be permitted 
to repeat one or two statements we made while describing the 
country in general. Duarte Barbosa » was in the service of 
the Portuguese Government in India from about 1500 till about 
1516 or 1517 ”.3 He gives us no date in his own writings,^ 
•and it is difficult, if not impossible, to find out when he was in 
Vijayanagara. We know that his book was completed in A.D. 
1517-18.5 Between the years when he is said to have visited 

^ Cf. Dames, “ The three classes into which Barbosa divides the 
Hindus do not correspond with the actual caste division, but are such as 
would be likely to strike an observer from Europe, vis, the King and no- 
bility, secondly, the Brahmans and thirdly the members of the Lingayat 
sect, which was very important at Vijayanagar." Barbosa, I,p. 212, n. (3). 

5 Barbosa, II, p, 73, op. cit. 

5 Dames, Barbosa, 1, Intr. ibid, p. xxxiii. See ante Volume I., 
Chapter II., p. 43. 

Sewell, For. Emp., p. 128 n, (1). 

® Dames, ibid, I, p. xlv. According to Barbosa’s own Preface as 
given in Stanley, he finished writing his book in a.d. 1516. Preface 
Sewell, ibid., p. 128, n. (1). 
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India, two Vijayanagara monarchs had died — Saluva Nrisiihha 
(A.D. 1496-1506) and Vira Nauasimha (A.D. 1504-9), The fact 
that Barbosa has not^ a word to say about either of these 
monarchs suggests that he may not have visited Vijayanagara 
till after the death of Vira Narasirhha in A.D. 1 509. This sup- 
position of ours is borne out by the statement of Barbosa about 
the wars which the rulei' of Vijayanagara waged against the 
neighbouring states. “ This king of Narsyngua is offtimes at 
war with the King of Daquem and the King of Olisa (who is 
another Heathen king), which is also situated in the interior ; 
and all these do one another all the injury they can ''.i The 
rulers referred to here are, of course, the Muhammadan Sultans 
of the Deccan and the king of Orissa. Fragmentary as the 
evidence for the reign of Saluva Nrisiihha is, we may admit 
that that powerful king may have been at war with the “ King 
of Daquen and the King of Otisa ", especially when we know 
that shortly after A, D. 1489 in order to aid Qasim Barid of 
Ahmadabad against Yusuf Adil Khan of Bijapur, he seized the 
two impoutant strongholds of Mudkul and Raich ur. 2 Further, 
Rajanatha Dindima in his Sahwabhyiidayavi informs us that 
Saluva Nrisiihha marched against Kajiiiga, besieged the capi- 
tal, and compelled its ruler to surrender. Then, again, the same 
writer tells us that the Vijayanagara ruler at the instance of a 
chief who is called Kutavachalendratatavasin, invaded Naga- 
mandala, stationed a garrison there, and while desiring to 
conquer Prithugiri, he was attacked by a Muhammadan army. 
He won a complete victory over the Muhammadans and justi- 
fied his titles Dharamvnraha and Salnvendra.'^ According to 
Rajanatha Dindima, who was the court poet of Sajuva Nri- 
siihha, the latter undertook his expedition against Kalihga soon 
after his coronation.^ We know that Sajuva Nrisiihha came 
to the throne in A.D. 1496. We may allow two or three years 


^ Barbosa, Dames, I., pp. 223-4. 

* Sewell, For. Emp., p. 113. 

® SSluvdbhyudayain, The Sources, pp. 91, 94, 98. 

* Ibid., pp. 93-4, 
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for this campaign, and place the event in A. D. 1498 or 1499. 
Barbosa could never have been .in the Hindu capital while the 
ruler undertook a war against the “ King of Otisa”, for the earl- 
iest date given to Barbosa is, as related above, a.d. 1500. There 
is one more point which we may note in this connection. Rfija- 
natha, in spite of the fact that he describes the conventional 
tour of his royal master to Benares IJKasi), does not mention 
anywhere the Sultans of the Deccan in the course of his narra- 
tive. These significant details make it impossible for one to 
believe that the ruler referred to by Barbosa could have been 
Saluva Nrisiriiha. As regards Vira Narasimha, it is not impos- 
sible that affairs at the capital were too engrossing to allow him 
to think of extending his frontiers in the north. VVe come now 
to Krishna Deva Raya, who, as is well known, led his cam- 
paigns against the Sultans of the Deccan and the king of Orissa, 
The ruler mentioned by Barbosa has, therefore, rightly been 
identified with Krishna Deva Raya.i This monarch ruled from 
A. D. 1509 to 1529.^ We conclude, therefore, that Barbosa 
could not have any opportunity of witnessing the^eath of a 
Vija 5 'anagara king who waged wars against the “ King of 
Daquen and the King of Otisa" — in or about A. D. 1509 or 
A. D. 1514.3 

This rather lengthy digression into the veracity of the 
account of Barbosa helps us to understand the narrative of 
Fernao Nuniz. “ This kingdom of Bisanaga is all heathen. 
The women have the custom of burning themselves when their 
husbands and hol^ il a n honour to do so. When their 
husbands die they mourn with their relations and those of their 
husbands, but they hold that the wife who weeps beyond 
measure has no desire to go in search of her husband ; and tlic 


^ Barbosa, Dames, I, p. 223, n. (1). 

® Rice, My. and Coorg, p. 118. 

® Barbosa left India in a.d. 1516. or 1517 Dames, I, p. 223, n. (1) op. 
cit. Stanley says that Barbosa was an eye-witness: “ Though Suttee has 
been so often described, the account of it in these possess much interest 
and novelty, probably from having been written by an eye-witness, before 
that institution was disturbed by European influence ”. Preface, pp. x-xi. 
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mourning finished their relations speak to them, advising them 
to burn themselves and not io dishonour theIr~generations, 
Alter thatpit is said, they place the dead man bh a bed with a" 
canopy of branches and covered with flowers, and they put the 
woman on the back of a worthless horse, i and she goes after 
them with many jewels on her, and covered with roses ; she 
carries a mirror in her* hand and in the other a branch of 
flowfeTS,' and (she goes accompanied by) many kinds of music, 
Stid" his’ relations (go with her) with much pleasure. A man 
goes also playing on a small drum, and he sings songs to her 
telling her that she is going to join her husband, and she 
answers also in singing that so she will do. As soon as she 
arrives at the place where they are always burned she waits 
with the musicians till h er husband is burned, whose body they 
place in a very large pit that has been made ready for it, 
covered with much firewood. Before they light the fire his 
mother or his nearest relative takes a vessel of water on the 
head and a firebrand in the hand, and goes three times round 
the pit, a^ at each round makes a hole in the pot ; and when 
these three rounds are done breaks the pot, which is small, and 
throws the torch into the pit. Then they apply the fire, and 
whwi the body is burned comes the wife with all the feasters 
and washes her feet, and then a Brahman performs over her 
certain ceremonies according to their law ; and when he has 
finished doing this, she draws off with her own hand all the 
jewels that she wears, and divides them among her female re- 
latives, and if she has sons she commends them to her most 
honoured relatives. When they have taken off all she has on, 
even her good clothes, they put on her some common yellow 
cloths, and her relatives take her hand and she takes a branch 
in the other, and goes singing and running to the pit where 
the fire is, and then mounts on some steps which are made 
high up by the pit. Before they do this they go three times 
round the fire, and then she mounts the steps and holds in 
front of her a mat that prevents her from seeing the fire. They 


^ Read a note on this by Dames, Barbosa, I, p. 214, n. (1). 
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throw into the fire a cloth containing rice, and another in 
which they carry betel leaves, and her comb and mirror with 
which she adorned herself, saying that all these are needed to 
adorn herself by her husband’s side. Finally she takes leave 
of all, and puts a pot of oil on her head, and casts herself into 
the fire with such courage that it is a thing of wonder ; and as 
soon as she throws herself in, the relatives are ready with fire- 
wood and quickly cover her with it, and after this is done, they 
all raise loud lamentations. When a captain dies, however 
many wives he has they all burn themselves, and when the 
'King dies they do the same.’'i 

There is another eye-witness who has left to us an account 
of sati. Caesar Frederick (a. d. 1567) writes thus : “ And in 
the time I rested there (Vijayanagara City) I saw many strange 
and beastly deeds done by the Gentiles. First, when there is 
any noble man or woman dead, they burne their bodies : and 
if«a married man or woman die, his wife must burne herself 
alive, for the love of her husband, and with the body of her 
husband : so that when any man dyeth, his W'ife vill take a 
month's leave, two or three, or as shee will, to burne herself in, 
and that day being come, wherein she ought to be burnt, that 
morning she goeth out of her house very earely, either on 
Horseback or an Elephant, or else is borne by eight men on a 
small stage : in one of these orders shee goeth, being apparal- 
led like to a Bride, carried round about the Citie, with her hair 
down about her shoulders, garnished with Jewels and Flowers, 
according to the estate of the party, and they go with as great 


1 Sewell, For. Bmp,, pp. J91-3. As regards the account of Nuniz the 
following might be observed ; " It (i.c. Barbosa’s narrative) may be com- 
pared with the similar description given by Fernao Nuniz which agrees 
with it in so many details as to make it probable that Nuniz had seen a 
manuscript of Barbosa’s work”. Dames, Barbosa, I, p. 213, n. (1). But 
the difference between the two accounts is in the following : Barbosa 
speaks of a light grey or quite white horse; Nuniz writes about a'worthless 
horse. Barbosa makes a rvoman who is going to commit sati give a speech ; 
Nuniz is silent about it. Barbosa speaks of a pitcher full of oil ; Nuniz 
also mentions this detail but adds a mirror and flowers. Neither of these 
travellers has anything to say about the inexplicable lemon carried by a 
woman. But, as we shall see, a later traveller observed this detail BAS. 
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joy as Brides doe in Venice to their Nuptials : she carrieth in 
her left hand a looking-glasse, 'and in her right-hand an arrow, 
and singeth through thq Citie as she passeth, and saith, that she 
goeth to sleepe with her deere spouse and husband. She is ac- 
companied with her kindred and friends untill it be one or two 
of the clocke in the afternoone, then they goe out of the Citie, 
and going along the Rivers side called Nigondin (Anegundi), 
which runneth under the walls of the Citie, untill they come un- 
to a place where they use to make this burning of Women, 
being widdowes, there is prepared in this place a great square 
Cave, with a little pinnacle hard by it, foure or five steps up : 
the aforesaid Cave is full of dryed wood. The woman being 
come thither, accompanied with a great number of people 
which come to see the thing, then they make ready a great 
banquet, and she that shall be burned eateth with as great joy 
and gladnesse, as though it were her Wedding day: and the 
feast being ended, then they goe to dancing and singing a ce;i- 
taine time, according as she will. After this, the woman of her 
own accoad, commandeth them to make the fire in the square 
Cave where the drie wood is, and when it is kindled, they come 
and certifie her thereof, then presently she leaveth the feast, 
and taketh nearest kinsman of her husband by the hand, and 
they both goe together to the banks of the aforesaid River, where 
she putteth off all her jewels and all her clothes, and giveth 
them to her parents or kinsfolke, and covering herself with a 
cloth, because shee will not bee seene of the people beirrg 
naked, she throweth herselfe into the River, saying: O wretches, 
wash away your sinnes. Comming out of the water, she row- 
leth herselfe into a yellow cloth of fourteen braces long : and 
againe she taketh her husbands kinsman by the hand, and they 
goe both together up to the pinnacle of the square Cave, where 
the fire is made. When shee is on the pinnacle, she talketh 
and reasoneth with the people, recommending unto them her 
children and kindred. Before the pinnacle they use to set a 
Mat, because they shall not see the fierceness of the fire, yet 
there are many that will have them plucked away, shewing 
therein an heart not fearfull, and that they are not affraid of 
11 
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that sight. When this silly woman has reasoneth with the 
people a good while to her content there is another woman 
that taketh a pot with oyle, and sprinkleth it over her head, 
and with the same shee annointeth all her body, and afterwards 
throwelh the pot into the fornace, and both the woman and the 
pot goe together into the fire, and presently the people that are 
round about the fornace throw after her into the cave great 
pieces of wood, so by this meanes,' with the fire and with the 
blowes that shee hath with the wood throwen after her, she is 
quickly dead, and after this there groweth such sorrow and 
such lamentation among the people, that all their mirth is turn- 
ed into howling and weeping, in such wise, that a man should 
iscarce beare the hearing of it. I have scene many burnt in this 
manner, because my house was neere to the gate where they goe 
out at the place of burning : and when there dyeth any Great 
Man, his wife with all his slaves with whom hee hath had carn- 
all copulation, burne themselves together with him 

John Huighen Van Linschoten in A. D. 1583 wrote thus : 
“ When the Bramenes die, all their friends assembi) together, 
and make a hole in the ground, wherein they throwe much wood 
and other things : and if the man bee of any great account, 
they cast in sweet Sanders, and other Spices, with Rice, Come, 
and such like, and much Oyle, because the fire should burn 
stronger. Which done, they lay the dead Bramenes in it : 
then commeth his wife with ihusike and many of her neerest 
friends all singing certaine praises in commendation of her 
husbands life, putting her in comfort, and encouraging her to 
follow her husband, and goe with him into the other world. 
Then shee taketh all her Jewels, and parteth them among her 
friends, and so with a cheerfull countenance, she leapeth into 
the fire, and is presently covered with Wood and Oyle : so 
shee is quickly dead, and with her Husbands body burned to 
ashes... ”2 

1 Caesar Frederick, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, pp. 94-6. 

Linschoten, Purchas, ibid,, pp, 25()~7, Cf. Metthwold, who gives 
a singular reason why sati was in fashion in India. " It is amongst 
these Indians a received history that there was a time when wives were 
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Barradas narrates the events that happened in A. n. 1614 
on the death of Vehkatapati Raya I : “ Three days later the 
King died at the age of sixty-seven years. His body was burn- 
ed in his own garden with sweet scented woods, sandals, aloes, 
and such like ; and inmiediately afterwards three queens burn- 
ed themselves, one of wh"6rn was of the same age as the King, 
and the ot^er two aged ttiirty-five years. They showed great 
courage. They went forth richly dressed with many jewels 
and gold ornaments and precious stones, and arriving at the 
funeral pyre they divided these, giving some to their relatives, 
some to the Brahmans to offer prayers for them, and throwing 
some to be scrambled for by the people. Then they took leave 
of all, mounted on to a lofty place, and threw themselves into 
the middle of the fire, which was very great. Thus they passed 
into eternity ”.i Floris confirms him in his statement that the 
three queens of Vehkatapati committed sati. Floris writes thus ; 
'< On the five and twentieth came the newes of the death qf 
Wencatadrapa King of Velur, after his fiftie yeares raigne, and 
that this tj^ree wives (of whom Obyama Queene of Paleocatte 
was one) had burned themselves quickly with the Corps " 2 . 

Pietro della Valle is the only traveller who mentions the ’ 
lemon held by a woman ready to die. He speaks of the affairs 
at Ikkeri in A. D. 1623. “ As we return'd home at night we 

met a Woman in the City of Ikkeri, who, her husband being 
dead, was resolv'd to burn herself, as 'tis the custom with 
many Indian Women. She rode on Horse-back about thfe 
City with face uncover'd, holding a Looking-glass in one hand 
and a Lemon in the other, I know not for what purpose ; and 

generally so luxurious (immoral) that, to make way for their friends, they 
would poyson their husbands ; which to prevent a law was made that, the 
husbands dead, the wives should accompany them in the same fire, and 
this law stands yet in force in the Hand of Baly not far from Java”. 
Relations of Golconda, p. 28. Metthwold gives us a detailed description 
of sati. pp. 28-9. This explanation savours much of the Portuguese pro- 
fligacy spoken of elsewhere in this treatise, and whatever may be the truth 
as regards its antiquity in other lands (see Thompson, Suttee, p. 44), it is 
not applicable to India. B.A.S. 

^ Sewell, For. Emp., p. 224. 

^ Floris, Purchas, Pilgrims, III., p. 338, 
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beholding herself in the Glass, with a lamentable tone suffici- 
ently pittiful to hear, went along I know not whither, speaking 
or singing, certain words which I understood not ; but they 
told me they were a kind of Farewell to the World and herself ; 
and indeed, being uttered with that passionateness which the 
Case requir’d and might produce they mov’d pity in all that 
heard them, even in us who undersitood not the Language, 
She was follow’d by many other Women and Men on foot, 
who, perhaps, were her Relations ; they carry'd a great Um- 
brella over her, as all Persons of quality in India are wont to 
have, thereby to keep off the Sun, whose heat is hurtful and 
troublesome. Before her certain Drums were sounded, whose 
noise she never ceas'd to accompany with her sad Ditties, or 
Songs ; yet with a calm and constant Countenance, without 
tears, evidencing more grief for her Husband’s death than her 
own, and more desire to go with him in the other world than 
regret for her own departure out of this : a custom, indeed, 
cruel and barbarous, but withall of great generosity and virtue 
in such Women and therefore worthy of no small praise. They 
said she was to pass in the manner about the City I know not 
how many dayes, at the end of which she was to go out of the 
City and be burnt, with more company and solemnity. If I 
can know when it will be I will not fail to go to see her and 
by my presence honor her Funeral with that compassionate 
affection with such great Conjugal Fidelity and Love seem to; 
me to deserve Pietro della Valle’s opinion about sati is in' 
striking contrast to that expressed by the other foreign travel- 
lers. His judgment is more balanced and interesting than that 
of the eye-witnesses of sahagamana of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. 

C. Sati in Pre-Vijayanagara Times 
There are some historical notices of sati in early times. A 
non-sectarian inscription dated A. D. 510-511 narrates that a 
chieftain or nobleman called Goparaja, in the company of a 


^ Pietro della Valle, Travels, II, pp. 266-7. Grey has had some re- 
marks to make about the lemon. Ibid, p. 266, n. (1). 
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powerful king named Bhiinu Gupta, came to the place where 
a pillar was set up, and fought a battle. Goparaja was killed 
in the fight and his wife accompanied him by cremating her- 
self on his funeral pyre.i In the pathetic farewell speech of 
the Queen Rajyavati, the widow of king Dharma Deva of Nepal, 
as recorded in an inscription dated Samvat 386 (about A. D. 
705), we have the follo'fcing : “ As thy father is now dead, why 
preserve my useless life 1 Keign then, dear son ; today, even, I 
follow my husband on his road. Of what use are the fetters 
of hope that are lengthened for enjoyment, and that bind me 
to a widowed life in a world similar to a lying dream. I will 
depart ”. The same epigraph however narrates that when her 
son dissuaded her with tears in his eyes, " then together with 
her virtuous son she performed the last rites for her own 
husband 

In southern India sati was not unknown in early times. 
« The practice of honouring and even worshipping women who 
committed sati appears to have been very old in southern 
India. 4Kannagi, the heroine of the Tamil poem Silappadiga- 
ram, died on hearing of the unjust death inflicted upon her 
husband by the Pandyan king of Madura. She was thence- 
forth worshipped in shrines built for her throughout southern 
India and Ceylon. In the latter island she is known as Pattini 
and is very popular. The mother of Rajaraja I is stated to 
have committed sati and in consequence of this act, evidently 
an image of her was set up in the temple of Tanjore. Peranta- 
lamma, a woman who committed sati, is equally reputed in the 
Telugu districts ”.3 

The instance of the wife of a Sndra, given in a record 
dated Saka 979 (a. D. 1057) is more an example of self-immo- 


^ Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionutn Indlcarum, III, p. 92. 

® Bhagavanlal Indraji, 1. A., IX, pp. 165-6, Fleet, ibid., Ill, 
p. 92, n. (2). With the evidence of these two epigraphs, we may re- 
ject the statement (made by Wilkins, Mod Hind., p. 380) that the example 
of ‘ Sanjogata ’ (daughter of Jayachand of Kanouj), who performed sati 
in A. D. 1176 i? the earliest authentic account we have of sahagamana. 

* Krishna Sastri, South Indian Gods, p. 229. 
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lation rather than sati.i But in the same year vve have a re- 
markable case of sati in the Karnataka. It is that of Dekabbe, 
the wife of the ruler of Navile-nfid, Echa of Pervvayal. The 
epigraph composed by the poet Malla, son of Aditya, tells us 
the following story about her: “To the virtuous (with all praise) 
the jewel of women, Ponnabbe, and to Raviga, was born 
Dekabbe, who was given in marriage 1.0 Echa of Pervvayal, 
the ruler of Navile-nad, of the Kuruvanda family.. .While, 
famous as a wrestler, a mill in grinding his enemies, he (i.e., 
Echa) was thus living happily, having thrown and in the crush 
killed his (i.e. ? Rajendra Chola’s) kinsman, the king (i.e., 
Rajendra Chola) had him taken off straight to Talekad and put 
to death. On hearing the report that they had put to death the 
Veja of the Kali age, brave and generous, — that beautiful one 
the light of Raviga’s family went forth to the fire- pit to die. 

“Her father and mother together, and all her relations, 
coijiing, besought her, saying, ‘Daughter, do not die', — and all 
falling down, embraced her feet. But the innocent Dekabbe, 
becoming angry, exclaiming said, ‘Being praisecL as the 
daughter of Raviga, the ruler of Nugu-nad, and the wife of the 
ruler of Navile-nad, can I have any mind to live, and disgrace 
the good name of his house who gave me (in marriage) and of 
his who look me (in marriage)?’ 

“Having thus made her decision, she presented to the god 
a garden to provide for a perpetual lamp, and saying it was for 
the "offerings, that lotus-eyed one, with reverence, also presented 
certain other land (described). On all united again and again 
saying, ‘Dont (do it); stop — ' she said — ‘Be silent: I will not 
stop’, and with kindly words giving away (her) land, gold- 


^ Kittel, Ep. Ind., VI, p. 215. Note the clause used against Brah- 
mans in V. 23, p. 219. An undated and defaced inscription written in 
archaic characters records an instance of sati in the times of a Mahabali 
Banarasa. 555 of 1906. These examples of sati in the south invalidate 
the bold statements of Elphinstone {History of India, p. 190) and of 
Grey {Travels of Pietro della Valle, 11, p., 266, n. 1) that “the practice 
never occurs south of the river Kistna (or Krishna) ", and that “ cases of 
widow-burning in Southern India are not common". These assertions 
are applicable to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries but not to the 
earlier times. B.A.S. 
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embroidered cloths, cows and money, and folding her hands 
with love to the god of gods, she entered the blazing flames, 
Deakkabbc, winning the approval of all the world and the daily 
celebration of her praise and went to the world of gods."i 

This detailed account of Dekkabbe's daring is necessary if 
we are to understand that sati was by no means a compulsory 
custom in the ancient times. Dekkabbe, who is called in the 
same inscription “ the celebrated mine of heroism ”, was not the 
only one who could enter the funeral pyre of her husband. 
Sakka-gamunda’s (son) Sinja-gamunda, evidently of Rajendra-. 
Sola-valanadu of Solamandalam, pierced a tiger in A. D. 1118 
and died. Thereupon his wife Sikkavai, daughter of Vasava- 
gamunda, entered the fire.^ On Sundara Choja alias 
Parantaka II’s death, his queen Vanavan Mahadevi entered 
into sahagamana.^ In the siege of Jambur in A, D. 1191, 
Birana " fell upon him {i.e., Ekkalarasa of Uddare), pierced 
his horse, seized his money and slaying him, went to svarga. 
His wife Biyavve, when setting this stone, died along with him 
and took^»arga by force 

Sometimes, the woman who committed sati explained the 
motive of her action. An undated inscription, which probably 
belongs to the reign of VTra Rajendra Chola Deva, registers a 
decision made by a woman before committing sati. She says 
that if she lived after her husband, she would become the slave 
of his co-wives. Whoever said §he ought not to die, would inpur 
the sin of prostituting his wife. If she did not die, those who 
did not bind her and throw her into the lire and kill her would 
incur the sin of prostituting their wives.® 

This compulsory levy on the cruelty of man was not, 
how'ever, the order of the day. Women committed sati on the 

^ £. C., IV., Hg. 18, p. 69 : Kavicharite, I, p. 78 (Rev.ed.) 

» E. C., IX, Kn. 12, p. 122. 

* Ep. Report for 1906, p. 50. 

« E. C., VII, Sk. 38, p. 46. 

® 156 of 1906, Ep. Report for 1907, p. 77. Vira-i-ajendra Sola Deva 
was a name of the Choja king Kuloltunga III, and also of Rajaraia III, 
Ep. Report for 1907, p. 76. 
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death of their husbands in a fight or in war. In A. D. 1287 
Kudali was entered, the cows captured and Bennavali-Janne- 
guru’s village ruined. Then Bommarasa of Hosagunda, 
“ stopped the riot, fought and slew and went to svarga 
His wife, whose name is effaced in the record, “ gave arm and 
hand and went to svarga On the death of Babbeya 
Nayaka's son the Malidsdmania Birtulara-gdva, Mahadeva 
Nayaka, in the reign of Ballala II, his wife Bibove Naykitti 
ascended the funeral pyre (bovvilige) of her husband and 
became a sati.^ 

D. Sati in Vijayanagara 

Karnataka and Tamil tradition, therefore, had sanctified 
the brutal custom long before Vijayanagara was founded. The 
instances enumerated above, which are not exhaustive, when 
taken in conjunction with the following relating to Vijaya- 
nagara enable us to deduce some conclusions as regards the 
occasion when women performed sahagamana and the com- 
munities which were addicted to this cruel rite. One of the 
earliest examples of sati in Vijayanagara times is that recorded 
in an epigraph dated A. D. 1354. In the reign of Hariyappa 
Odeyar, Mala Gauda went to svarga and his wife Chennakka 
pedormed'sahagainana and also went to svarga.'^' In A. D. 
1376 in the reign of Bukka Raya, Avali Chanda Gauda's son 
Bechi Gaucia went to svarga. His junior wife Muddi Gauncli 
' performed sahagamana and both obtained tjinkti.* Nuhka 
Gauda died in A.D. 1383 and his queen {arasi) D emayi entered 
the fireL In the reign Harihara II, in A.D. 1386, a mahdsati 
k kallii, or stone commemorating a great sati, records the death 
‘ of Bommakka, wife of Malayandur Bcdabira who died fighting 
in a battle. 6 On the death of the match-lockman Deveya 

1 E. C., VII., Sh. 61-2, pp. 23-24. 

^ My. Arch. Report for 1914-15, p. 53. 

« E. C., VTIL, Sb. 104, p, 15. 

, * Ibid., Sb. 106, p. 16. 

0 E. C., XI, Dg. 117,p. 73, 

” My. Arch. Report for 1923, p. 90. 
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Nayaka, who was, as we saw, bitten by a snake in A.D. 1388, 
his wife Muddana Keti becaqje a great sati and went to Vai- 
kuntha^. Hiriya Gauda, in A. d. 1397, “in the presence of the 
god Kesava, at the southern door of the Harihara temple, at ten 
gha. after sunset, went to svarga. His queen (arasi) Lakshu- 
mayi entered the fire and went to the world of gods."^ The 
wife of Chokka Gauda weftit to svarga with her husband in 
A.D. 1391.® Avali Gopa Gavunda’s workman {besemage) Baichi 
Nayaka’sson Raya went to svarga in a.d, 1393, on which his 
wife performed sahagamanaA Buja Gauda, son of Bola Gauda 
of Sanda, the chief place of Nevalige-nad in the Araga Eigh- 
teen Kaihpana, died and his wife Tyaya (?) performed sahaga- 
ntana^, A dependent of Nalla Chakravarti named Bommanna 
died in a.d. 1402, and his wife Nagiiyi died with him ^® A bout 
AD, 1403 the Mande-Gamunda Soya's son Vira-Nara (died), 
and Urivana Bomma Nayaka's daughter Kala Devi performed 
sahagatnana.'’^ Narappa Nayaka, son of Bommeya Nayaka oj 
the Durgga boundary, died, as related elsewhere, in A.D. 1410, 
at his p6stj and his wife Boramakka become a great sati.® In 
the same year Masanakka, wife of Birur Bomma Gauda's son 
Madappa, performed sahagamana on the death of her hus- 
band.® In the next year a.d. 1411 Ami Gaudi went to svarga 
along with her husband Manavane Vitharaka.i® The Lord of 
Ships, Mangalur Naga Gauda's son Setti Gauda, who has already 
figured in these pages, died in ad. 1412, and his wife, whose 
name is effaced, entered the fire.iJ_ On the death of Bulikhara 
of Sahadlaya pura, his three wives “gave arm and hand" (tdlu- 


» E. C., VIII. Sb. 483, p. 81, op. cit 
* B. C., XI, Dg. 116, p. 73. 

» E. C., VIII, Sb. 25, p. 5. 

*' lbid., Sb., 134, p. 17. 

» £. C., VII, Sk, 302, p. 152. 

J e'C., VIII, Sb., 155, p. 23. 

E. C., VII, HI. 92, p. 176. 

« E. C., VIII, Sb. 484, p. 81. 

® Ibid,, Sa. 8, p. 93. 

19'JWd., Sb., 26, p. 5. 

Ibid., Sb., 467, p. 78, op. cit 
12 
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kayi), i.e,, performed sahagamana, as related in an inscription 
dated A.D. 1417.1 Rama Gaud? died in the same year under 
certain circumstances the nature of which cannot exactly be 
determined. The record, however, states that his wife Bomma 
Gaucli, "uniting with Rama Gauda, performed sahagamana, and 
Rama Gauda and Bommaka took svarga by force.”^ Keladi 
Kariya Tininie Gauda died in A.D. 1419, on which his wife 
Ramakka became a inaha-sati.^ Kumbara Mahabala Deva’s 
son Bommandira and his daughter-in-law Chandavve, "these 
two ascended svarga" in A.D. 1423^.\ Bayirava G auda (son 
of Bira Gauda, the Mahahrabhu o f Heggode belonging to the 
Kuppe Twelve of the Ede-nad Seventy) in A.D. 1424 together 
with his wife gained Vaikuntha.® A certain person, whose name 
is effaced in the record dated A.D. 1425, died, "on which Kamayi 
became a in&sti, {i.e, a tnaha-sati) and by sahagamana gained 
svarga.^ Manavane Madiga in A.D. 1429 went to svarga and 
his wife also went to svarga.'^ An inscribed mahasaii-kallti, or 
as it is also known, a mdsUkal, dated A.D. 1430, found at Arun- 
vanahalli, Malavalli taluka, states that a woman named Mala... 
bbe, wife of Prabha Gavuda, went to the world of gods.® Kum- 
bati Ranaya Nayaka "ended his life" in a.d. 1432, and his wife 
Chauda Nayaki performed sahagamana.^ Hunavalli Vidarikari 
Bomma Nayaka died in A.D. 1437, and his wifeKameya Nayakiti 
became a maha-saii.'^'> An inscription of about a.d. 1442 relates 
that Amma Gau<la of Haraur " with his wife Bayirava Gaudi, 
departed in company (i.e., died together)." “ Bommarasa 
Gauda (the son of Maleyamma Gauda, the Master of the twelve 


1 E. C., Ill, Md. 103 p. 49. 

® E. C., VII, Sk. 37, p. 46. 

® E. C., VIII, Sa. 35, p. 97, 

Ibid., Sb. 461, p. 78. 

® Ibid., Sb. 565, p. 90. 

« Ibid., Nr. 25, p. 131. 

, Ibid., Sb. 24, p, 5. 

® My. Arch. Report for 1920, p. 42. 
• E. C., VIII. Sb. 497, p. 83. 
w Ibid., Sb. S33, p. 88. 

“ Ibid., Sb. 163, p. 23. 
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villages belonging to Kuppe), died in a.d, 1445. “And his wife, 
a head-jewel of the young women in all the circle of the world, 
with great desire performed ^ahagamatia, and they were united 
to the feet of §iva.“i Bhayirava Gauda, son of Rama Gauda 
of Harika, died in about a.d. 1445. His wife Bhayiri Gaudi 
“ united with him performed sahagamana.”^ , In A.D. 1451 
Heggode Tamma Setti together with his wife Bomma Gaudi, 
gained the world of gods^. Rama Gauda, son of Siruru Gauda, 
fell fighting during a siege in a.d. 1454, “ on which together 
with his wife Chiya Gaudi, they made sahagamaim."* Mara- 
vatur Ganapa Gauda's son Bomma Gauda died in a.d. 1455, 
and his wife Bommi Gaudi performed sahagamanaJ 

E. Some Conclusions as regards Sait 

The above instances of sahagamaiia help us to solve cer- 
tain aspects of the question of sati. In most instances, if one may 
venture to say so, at least in the mediaeval histoi-y of southern 
India, the death of the husband in a fight, a siege, a cow-rai^, 
a riot or fgr a cause which, according to the notions of the 
times, called forth their courage and endurance, their wives 
committed sati. More interesting than the occasion when they 
performed sati is the question of the classes amongst whom this 
custom was most popular. According to the inscriptions it was 
the Gaudas, and in some instances, the Nayakas, who were given 
to this rite. The Gaudas included pe rsons of rank as the name 
of Gauda-arasa and Gauda-arasi clearly indicate. Uur assump- 
tion that sati was restricted to one or two classes is to some 
extent corroborated by the evidence of foreign travellers. But 
here again, as we shall relate in connection with orthodoxy in 
Vijayanagara, there seems to be some confusion among foreign 
witnesses as regards the name of the people who committed 
sati and similar rites. We shall revert to this subject later on. 


B. C., VIII, Sb. 495, p. 83. 
E. C„ VII, Sk. 36, p. 46. 

* E. C., VIII, Sb, 566, p. 90. 
‘ Ibid., Sa. 48, p. 99. 

® Ibid., Sa, 50, p. 99. 
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We now come to the question whether sati was compul- 
sory according to the Hindu ’lawgivers. On this point, we 
believe, there cannot be any difference , of opinion: the classical 
canonists never sanctioned compulsory sahagamana. Thus 
Manu, whose well known dictum as regards the dependence of 
women we shall presently cite, says:“... Him to whom her father 
may give her, or her brother with the father's permission, she 
shall obey as long as he lives, and when he is dead, she must 
not Insult (his memory). ..At her pleasure let her emaciate her 
body by (living on) pure flowers, roots, and fruits ; but she 
must never even mention the name of another man after her 
husband has died... A virtuous wife who after the death of her 
husband constantly remains chaste, reaches heaven, though 
she have no son, just like those chaste men."i Manu, there- 
fore, makes provision for a pure and simple life of a widow but 
not for her death on the funeral pyre of her husband. 

Kautilya's regulations are more detailed in this connec- 
tion. He lays down miniite rules for the re-marriage of 
widows within their own goira. This applies to tht*' wives of 
those who belong to the Sudra, Vaisya, Kshatriya, and Brah- 
man castes.2 There is, of course, consensus of opinion among 
the classical canonists on this subject.® 

According to the Hindu legists, sahagamana is optional. 
Thus says Vishnu: “After the death of her husband, to preserve 
her chastity or to ascend the pile after him... A good wife, who 
perseveres in a chaste life after the death of her husband, will 
go to heaven, like (perpetual) students, even though she has 
no son."4 Brihaspati says: “ A wife is considered half the 
body (of her husband), equally sharing the result of his good 
or wicked deeds ; whether she ascends the pile after him, or 
chooses to survive him leading a virtuous life, she promotes 

1 Monw, V., I., ISl, 1S7, 160, pp. 195-7. 

® Arthasastra, Bk. Ill, Qi. IV., 159, pp. 195-6. 

® Manu, IX, 75-6, pp. 340-1 ; Gautama ; XVIII, 15-20, p. 272 ; VaHsh- 
tha, XVII, 55-64, pp. 89-90, 74-80, pp. 92-3 ; Narada, XII, 97-100, pp. 
184-5. 

* Fishriu, XXV, 14, 17, p. Ill, 
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the welfai'e of her husband.”^ The freedom given to the 
widow in the mediaeval code of Sukra is thus stated: “When 
the husband is dead, the chaste women should accompany him 
or observe the vow, should not like to go to other’s houses, and 
should always maintain brahmacharyya or control of passions, 
should give up the daily ornamentation of self.”^ 

One cannot determine how, in spite of a fair degree of 
freedom allowed by the lawgivers, sahagamana rose to the 
status of a social institution. That it was not always compul- 
sory seems "evident from the remai'ks of some of the foreign 
travellers whose evidence we have cited above. Even accord- 
ing to Barbosa the women, who wore a cheerful countenance 
on the awful occasion, made public the fact that, although 
they were “free to act", yet they burned themselves for the 
love they bore to their husbands. In pre-Vijayanagara limes 
too, as Friar Jordanus, who visited India between a.d. 1321-3 
tells us in the following passage, it may not have been 
compulsory. According to this eye-witness, who speaks 
of “ Leflser India ”, — “ In this India, on the death of a 
noble, or of any people of substance, their bodies are burned: 
and eke their wives follow , them alive to the fire, and, 
for the sake of worldly glory, and for the love of their hus- 
bands, and for eternal life, burn along with them, with as much 
joy as if they were going to be wedded; and those who do this 
have the higher repute for virtue and perfection among the rest. 
Wonderful I I have sometimes seen, for one dead man who was 
burnt, five living women take their places on the fire with him, 
and die with their dead’’.^ If it is permissible to suppose that 
coercion may not have brought to bear on unfortunate women 
on all occasions, then, the concluding lines of the epigraph, 
dated A. D. 1445, already cited, recording the death of Bomma 


^ Brihaspati,XX.TV, 11, p, 369. Read Jolly’s comment on ibid., n 
See also ibid., XXIV, 8, p. 368. 

* Sukraniti, IV, iv., II., S7-9. p. 163. 

* Jordanus, Mirabilia Descripta, Preface, p.v,, pp. 20-1. Cf. With the 
account of Ibn Batufa, Travels, p; 109 (Lee). 
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Gauda, may not be altogether incredible. His wife, the insci ip- 
tion relates, “with great desire (she) performed saJtagamana" 
We have yet to find out the probable causes which brought 
sati to the limelight of south Indian history. We admit that 
the following assumptions are merely suggestions. In the first 
place, we have to note a singular precedent set by the members 
of the royal families of Vijayanagara. It was the custom 
according to which queens committed sati. Nuniz relates 
the following: “Then he (Krishna Deva Raya) took a ring from 
his finger and gave it to one of his pages, so that he might show 
'it to his queens in token of his death, that they might burn 
themselves according to custom".* it is not difficult to imagine 
that on the failure of a campaign, the queens and womcn-folk 
should have performed sahagamana to escape dishonour at 
the hands of the Muhammadans, The king in mediaeval times 
stood as the embodiment of all that was great and virtuous; and 
tlip example of the queens was bound to have a profound effect 
on the minds of the women of Vijayanagara. This may account 
for the prevalence of the rite in the capital as well a« in the 
provinces where, as related by Muhammad Sharif Hanafi in his 
Majalisu-s Salatm, on the death of a ruler called “ Kaner Rai " 
in A.D. 1628, his 700 wives performed sahagamana? 

/ Another cause which may have made sati popular was the 
\ idea of self-sacrifice which prompted men to lay down their 
j lives for the sake of their rulers. We shall mention this sub- 
jjec't in connection with patriotism. Barbosa also bears testi- 
mony to the remarkable spirit of loyalty which prevailed on 
those days. “ So great is the haste of those who wish to burn 
themselves first, that it is something wonderful, and many men, 
confidants of the king, burn themselves with him”.'* 


1 E. C., VIII, Sb. 495, p. 83, op. cit. 

^ Sewell., For, Emp., p. 339. The Queens of Vijayanagara at least 
on one memorable occasion, accompanied the ruler on his campaigns. 
B. A. S. 

“ Elliot, Hist, of India, VII, p. 139 ; Satyanatha, The Nayaks, p. 
257. Does the name Kaner Rai stand for the Nayaka of Madura? B.A.S. 

* Barbosa, Stanley, p. 93 ; L, Dames, pp. 216-17, 
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There may be another reason why sati was very common 
in Vijayanagara. The rite sfenis to have been popular in 
other lands as well. This we infer from the description of an 
island called “Sunda” given by F'aria y Sousa. While relating 
the events of A.D. 1526-7, he says: “ The Women (of Sunda 
which, according to Faria y Sousa was divided on the south 
from Java by a very nai'^row Channel) are beautiful, those of 
Quality chaste, contrary to what is usual in most of the other 
parts of the World. They have Convents into which they enter 
to preserve their Virginity as in Spain. The married women 
kill themselves when their Husbands die; a good Custom to 
■ show their Duty, and to prevent their killing them, were it not 
against the Law of Nature, and therefore, a brutal Error”. ^ 
The custom may have spread from India to the southern 
islands. 

There are some points about sahaganiana or sati on which 
no light whatsoever can be thrown. We have, for example, np 
explanation to offer as to what the raised hand on a sati 
stone conimetp orates. Rice remarked thus on the topic: “The 
mdsiikal also consist of a stone slab, on which is represented in 
relief the figure of a post or pillar, with a human arm of the 
natural size, or larger, projecting from the middle of it: the 
hand is held up straight, with the fingers distended, and in the 
hollow between the thumb and the forefinger is often placed a 
lime. Below this striking symbol is in many cases a repre- 
sentation in miniature of a man and woman: sometimes seated 
side by side with the linga above them, sometimes with the 
man seated and the woman dancing round him, and othP 
arrangements. These stones never have any inscription, so fa. 
as I have noticed”.^ 

This last statement, however, is not always borne out by 
facts. The masttkal of A. D. 1430, as related above, found at 
ArunavaUi, Malavalli taluka, states the name of the woman 
who committed sati, and of her son Basappa who set up 


^ Faria y Sousa, Asia Port. 1. p. 305. 
® Rice, My. Ins., Intr., p, xxvi. 
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the stone. 1 As regards the name given to the raised hand we 
have some details. The inscription of A.D., 1417 recording the 
sahagamana of the three wives of Buktihara, narrated above, 
informs us that they give (their) arm and hand (dtana hendaii 
yarn idlu-kayi kot(t)a kambha).^ Rice remarks thus: “ What 
is symbolised by the pillar I regret that I am unable to explain 
. , . . The human arm I have heard" called Madanakai, the 
hand or arm of Mada, that is, of Cupid, love or passion". 
“Those with one arm are called wontikai\ those with two, 
ycradu kaimasW”. An inscription dated Saka 1327 (a.d. 

• 1405-6) informs us that Gangasani, the daughter of Bayiri Setti 
of Pamidi, did agnipmvesa (i.e., entered into the fire) at 
Penugonda on the death of her husband Rama Deva Nayaka, 
In praise of her Tippa Nayaka set up a virakai (hero-hand) at 
Vanavolu.^ 

Section 4. Guilds 
A. Classical Notions 

Co-operation in political matters was to a certain extent 
responsible for the revival of a socio-economic Khstitution 
which had already existed in the land. This consisted of 
members of a trade who grouped themselves into a guild and 
protected the interests of their calling. From the earliest 
times, Hindu canonists have sanctioned the promulgation 
of laws by the guilds for the benefit of their members 
and their trade. Thus Gautama says : “ Cultivators, 

traders, herdsmen, money-lenders, artisans (have authority 
lay down rules) for their respective classes". ^ The privi- 
thfge of forming a guild seems to have been extended even 

/ — 

‘ My. Arch. Report for 1920, p. 42. op. cit. See Rice., ibid.. No. 50 
of A.D. 1206 (?) p. 113; Jlf> Arch. Report for 1912-13, p. 31. 

2 E. C., Ill, Md. 103, p. 49, op. cit. 

^ Rice, My. Ins., p. xxvi, and ibid, n. See also ibid., pp. xxvi-xxvii 
where a horrid picture of sati is given. 

* 809 of 1917 ; For the symbolism of the lemon, read Irvine. /. R. A. 
S. for 1905, p. 364, where reference is given to a valuable essay m German 
on the symbolism of the lemon by Prof. Theodor Zachariae. For sati 
stones in Gujerat, read Arch. Sur. fVest. Ind. for 1897, p, 90, 

^ Gautama, XL, 21, p, 237. 
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to the Brahmans. For we are told in the Institutes of Vishnu 
the following : “He who embezzles goods belonging to a 
corporation (of Brahmanas and which have been sent to them 
by the king or by private persons) shall be banished. He who 
violates their established rule (shall) also (be banished). It 
is interesting to note that provision is also made for the 
guilds of thieves in iht' Sukranlti. “The cultivators, the 
artisans, the artists, the usurers, corporations, the dancers, the 
ascetics and thieves should decide their disputes according to 
the usage of their guild, etc. It is impossible to detect them 
through others’ help. So they are to be found out with the 
help of persons born of (i. e., connected with) them.''2 That 
governments recognized the law of such guilds as authorita- 
tive can be made out from the sanctity given to it in the code 
of Manu. “(A king) who knows the sacred law, must inquire 
into the laws of castes (jiiti), of districts, of guilds, and of 
families, and (thus) settle the peculiar law of each."® 

B. Historical Notices in the Pre-Vi jay ana gar a times 

« 

The existence of such guilds was of vital importance for 
the material prosperity of the people. This may account for 
the previleges enjoyed by these corporate bodies both during 
and before the Vijayanagara times. In the Karnataka as well 
as in the south they formed an indispensable part of the socio- 
economic structure of the land. We have had some occasions 
of referring to the power wielded by these organizations in 
matters which may be called political; we shall now proceed to 
give some more details about the different kinds of guilds, the 
features which distinguished them, and their leaders who must 
have been in no small measure responsible for the greatness of 
the corporations. But the source of their influence lies in 
their tradition; and, therefore, in order to understand the posi- 
tion which the guilds occupied in the society of Vijayanagara, 


® Vishi}u, V. 167-8, p. 38, 

* Sukranlti, Ch. IV, v, 11. 3S-7, p. 184. 
® Manu, VIII, 41, p. 260. 

13 
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we have to survey briefly the history of these associations in 
pre-Vijayanagara days. 

The account of guilds, especially in the Karnataka and the 
adjoining regions, centres round the name Vira-Banaja. Dr. 
Fleet remarked thus on the name : *^Balanja is another form of 
•bananju' or ‘bananja’, the modern ‘bananjiga’ , ‘baiiajiga’ or 
‘banijiga’, which must be the original of, or a corruption of, 
the Sanskrit ‘banija, banijtka' merchant, trader. ‘Banajiga’ is a 
division of the Lihgayats ; and ‘Virabanajiga’, or in old 
Canarese ‘Vlravaniga’ , means a strict Banajiga.’’^ One of 
their most powerful strongholds was Balligrame. An inscrip- 
tion dated A.D. 1093-4 of the times of the Western Chalukya 
Vikramaditya the Great, gives us the following interesting 
details about a guild of Baljigrame : 

“Haill The entire guild of the Nagaramummuri,^ which 
was possessed of all the glory of the names commencing with 

iThat which and has for its pure origin the perfect 

(lineage of) Khan^ali, which is adorned with the pure banner 

^ Fleet, I. A. V, p. 344, n. Cf. Dr. Oppert. “The word Banij denotes 
in both cases (i.e , of Manu and Yajiiavalkya) a merchant, from it is 
derived the modern expression Banyan”. The Ancient Commerce of 
India, p. 14. Dr. Barnett has the following to remark on the same term: 
“ , . . But there was a vast organisation of associated traders which about 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries had spend a network over the greater 
part of Southern India and Ceylon, and perhaps even further, and which, 
beginning with simple commerce and thence developing an elaborate social 
and semi-military system, strikingly recalls our East India Company. 
These were the ('ira-banajus, as they were called in Kanarese, or Vira- 
Valahjigar, as they were styled in Tamil. The name signifies ‘valiant 
merchants”, and is therefore similar to our 'Gentlemen Adventurers’. 
Bananju is connected with the Sanskrit Vahij, and Valaiiju is a Tamil 
development, whence comes also the Sinhalese veftanda or velanda. They 
claimed to have come originally from Ahicchattra, but their central body 
was at Ayyavole, the modern Aihole, which was the seat of their Board 
of Directors, consisting of a council of 500 members”. The Ancient 
Tamil Township and Village, p. 42 (Ms.). 

“ For a meaning of this expression Fleet I.A., V., p. 343 n • J. Bom. 
R. A. S. X., p, 283, n. (40) ; Ep. Ind. XIII, p, 26. “Whether the 
title mimmuridanda and bhallunki-danda-hasta borne by some of their 
officials refer to this semi-military character is uncertain”. Barnett, 
Ancient Tamil Township and Village, p. 43 n. (Ms.) " ’ 

® “Dvd/riffwocive/o»noro»j«w,— meaning unknown”. Fleet I A V o 
343, n. 
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(bearing the device) of a hill (acquired) by preserving the 
Virabalanja laws, which embrace truth and pure conduct and 
brilliant achievements and morality and modesty, and are 
adorned with innumerable good qualities acquired by five 
hundred strict edicts celebrated throughout the whole world ; 
that which has eighteen cities ; that which has the boon of the 
sixty-four yogas ; that wHich is the locality of the sixty-four 
ghaiikas ; the supreme lords of the city of Ayyiivole ; those 
who are a very cage of thunderbolts to (protect) those who 
take refuge with them ; those who bestow largely and afford a 
shelter ; those who give shelter, and protect; those who behave 
like brothers to the wives of other men ; those who are like the 
tree of paradise to (grant all the desires of) people who apply to 
them ”1 

Some more details about these Banajigas are supplied by 
an inscription dated about A. D. 1150 which, after narrating 
their elaborate titles, says: visiting the Chera, Chola., 

Pandya, Maleya, Magadha Kausala, Saurashtra, Dhanushtra, 
Kurumbha) Kambhoja, Gaulla, Lala, Barvvara, Parasa, Nepala, 
Ekapada, Larhbakarnna, Strl-rajya, Gholamukha, and many 
other countries ; and the gramas, nagaras, khedas, kharvvadas, 
tnadathbas, pattanas, drondmukhas, and simvalianas, — the 
cities of the elephants at the cardinal points ; and by land 
routes and water routes penetrating into the regions of the six 
continents; with superior elephants, well bred horses, large 
sapphires, moonstones, pearls, rubies, diamonds, lapis lazuli, 
onyx, topaz, carbuncles, coral, emeralds, karkketaiia, and various 
such articles ; cardamoms, cloves, bdellium sandal, camphor, 
musk saffron, inalcgaja, and other perfumes and drugs by sell- 
ing which wholesale, or hawking about on their shoulders, 
preventing the loss by customs duties, they fill up the em- 
peror's treasury of gold, his treasury of jewels, and his armoury 
of weapons, and from the rest they daily bestow gifts on 
pandits and munis fully versed in the chatns-samaya-shad-dar- 
carriers' with asses and buffaloes, adorned with red trap- 


» Fleet, I. A., V., pp. 343-4, 
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pings; the sixteen of the eight nads, gavaregas, gatrigas, settis, 
setpguttas, ankakaras, biras, Uravahigas, gandigas, gavundas 
gaviindasvamis , — thus with? spear, headed rods in their hands, 
with an elephant as their bheri (kettle-drum), the Bheri (sect) as 
their maddale (tabor), white umbrellas as their canopy, the 
mighty ocean as their moat, Indra as their hand-guard, Vanina 
as the standard-bearer, Kubera as the^treasurer, the nine planets 
as a belt, Rahu as a tassel, Ketu as a dagger, Kulika as the fight, 
the sun and the moon .as the backers, the thirty-three gods are the 
spectators; they draw forth the sword fcAflj/ie/patience) and with 
it piercing the enemy named krodha (anger), having the dava- 
ruga and para nirghghdshana of the sons of warriors who have 
fought and won.. . . In the case of a sack which bursts from the 
contents collected from the points of the compass, an ass which 
runs away (laden) with grain, a wounded and fallen body, a cart 
that has been robbed, a blood load that has been lifted, a bar 
of gold that has been seized, a tax that has been evaded, a cry 
of looting, an assembly connected with caste customs, a bar- 
gain that has been made, — they are not ones to fail.u.’'.i 

All the Desis of Aryyavala, who claimed to be the “ fol- 
lowers of the VIra-Bananja dharma”, are said to have had the 
“ visuddha-gudda Qag" in an inscription dated A. D. llfi?^. 
The same epigraph informs us that they united with the Desis 


’ ^ E. C., VII, Sk. 118, pp. 86-7 ; Rice My Ins. pp. 122-3. 

® E. C., V, P. I, Bl. 177, p. 103. A communal grant of the latter 
half of the seventeenth century contains some interesting details about the 
merchant guilds of the same centre. The record belongs to the history of 
Golkonda. The contents of the grant are as follows : The several mem- 
bers of the leagne {samaya-pekka^dra) of the lords of A 3 ryava!i, indigen- 
ous, (svadesa) foreign (^paradesd), both (ubhaya), and the itinerants 
(nana-desa) among them, who had the homkalika prasasti, who were the 
devotees of gods Gavaresvara and Gautesvara, the Vaisyas of the 102 
gotras, with the several seftis, including Prithvi-Setti Rayani Bhaskaranna 
who had the grace of the goddess Kamala-Vasavakanyaka of Vidyavasi, 
who obtained favour from Nagaresvara-deva, etc., the several matlia- 
mahats (named) the several seffis of the fifty-six countries including those 
of Penugoijda-sthala and other sthalas, the landowners (phiimi-prabhu) be- 
longing to the four reddi families, the eighteen sects among the Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras together, viz. vyavaharikas, paiichCilas 
(five sects of smiths), kitmhhaiikas (potters), tantuvayins (weavers), 7'as- 
trabhedakas (cloth dyers?), iila-ghSfakas (oil millers) kuranfakas {kura- 
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of other places, and made a grant of dues (specified) along with 
Tippa Raja, for the service ofjhe god Adi-Gummesvara in the 
same year. Belgola was also a prominent centre of the Bana- 
jigas. It appears that the Banajiga women loo took some part in 
public affairs. An inscription dated about A.D. 1175 records the 
provision made for flowers for Gommata Deva of Belgola by all 
the merchants of that holy place, including Gum mi Setti’s Da- 
saiya,L6keya-sahani’s daughter Somauve and two others named, 
after having purchased certain lands (specified) at Gahga- 
samudra and Gommatapura from the assembly. i 

The same holy place had a guild of jewel merchants who 
about the year a. d. 1175 pledged themselves to pay annually 
certain dues (specified) on coral.2 Another locality which 
could boast of wealthy guilds was Mosale. When the Vadda- 
byavahdri Basavi Setti of Mosale caused the images of Chatur- 
viihsati (twenty-four) Tirthahkaras to be made in about a.d. 
1180^ evidently in Belgoja, there naturally arose the necess’ly 
of granting an endowment for the worship of the Tlrthankaras. 
And in ^bout A, D. 1185 the merchants of Mosale pledged 
themselves to give annually certain specified amounts.^ From 
these instances it is evident that the prominent merchants of 
Belgola and Mosale, in the early ages, were followers of Jaina 
faith. This is confirmed by the activities of Nagadeva, the grea 
minister and Pattanasvdmi of the Hoysala king Vira Ballafa, 
who caused in A. D. 1195 a number of buildings to be erected 
in front of the god Parsva. Nagadeva was a disciple of the 

taka?; shoe makers), vastra-rakshkas (tailors), dcvangas, parikeliti (pari- 
kelettSvaru (keepers of pack bullock?); gorakshakas (cowherds), fcira/af 
(hunters) ; rajakas (washermen), and ksluiuras (barbers), being assembled 
and seated on a diamond throne in the mukha-mat}diipii made in the form 
of a moon (^chandra-mandala), made a gift of certain specified rates as a 
charitable endowment. We may note that in this record the eighteen 
castes are called phanas or samayas. Ep. Report for 1918, p. 174. 

^ E, C., II, No. 242. pp. 103-104, text, p. 103 (2nd ed.) Dasaiya’s re- 
lationship to Gummi Setti cannot be made out from the origin which runs 
thus — Gwntni Seffya Dasaiya. 

® Ibid.. No. 241, p. 103. 

s Ibid., No. 197, p. 92. 

* Ibid., No. 235, p. 101 ; No. 252, p. 106. 
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Mahamandaldcharya Nayakirti. About the merchants of Belgola 
it is said : “The merchants who were the protectors of that 
Jinalaya; born in the eminent line of Khandali and Mulabhadra, 
devoted to truth and purity, possessed of the lion’s valour, 
skilled in conducting various kinds of trade with many seaports, 
adorned with the famous three jewels, the merchants residing 
at the holy place Belgola” acquired Celebrity on earth.i 

About A. D. 1240 the merchants of all the various covmtries 
made a grant for the Sri-Vaishnavas of a place, the name of 
which is effaced, in the Eighteen-nads, and Padi-nad. The 
"name Mudi-kondachojapura and the Grantha characters^ in 
which the incription is written suggest that the Nana-Desis 
were also a powerful factor in the Tamil land, 

A few details about the organization of the VIra-Banaji- 
gas can be gathered from an inscription of the reign of the 
Hoysala king Somesvara Deva.3 The epigraph tells us that 
Oitje of their leaders was styled the senior mdnikya bhandari. 
Rama Deva Nayaka, the minister of the king Somesvara Deva 
was called by that name. The charter which he issued to 
the merchants of Gommatapura, including those who formed 
the guilds of oil-men, runs thus: “In case the imposts, nydya 
any&ya and mala-braya of the palace come to be levied, the 
^chdrya of the place shall himself pay and settle the matter : it 
is ',:|o concern of the residents. Those who violate the terms 
of <this charter are the destroyers of the Dharma-sthaja. If 
among the merchants of this holy place one or two, posing as 
leaders, teach the dchdrya deceit, and, causing confusion by 
taking one thing for another, encourage him to covet a hdga 
and a bele and ask for more, they are traitors to the creed, 
traitors to the king, enemies of the Bananjigas”.4 The same epi- 


1 E. C. II, No. 335, p. 143. 

® E. C., IV, Y. 61, p. 33 text, p. 83. 

* Rice gives the date of this inscription as a.d. 1266. E. C. II, No. 
128, p. 176 (1st ed.) Narasimhachar supposes it to be about a.d. 1200. 
E.C., II, No. 333, p. 140 (2nd ed.) 

* Rice gives a slightly different version in E.C., II, No. 128, p. 176 
(1st ed.) ; No. 333, p, 140 (2nd ed.) 
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graph concludes thus: “If knowing this, merchants are in- 
different, they alone are destmyers of this chai'ity and not the 
acharya and the wicked, fiwithout the consent of the mer- 
chants one or two leaders enter into the acharya’ s house or the 
palace, they are traitors to the creed. With regard to pri- 
vileges, former usage shall be followed”. i 

C. Guilds in Vijayanagara 

The Vira Banajigas continued to exercise powerful in- 
fluence in Vijayanagara times. Proud as they were of their 
heritage, they must have been zealous to retain their titles and ' 
privileges under the new monarchs. We have some details 
about the guilds..fif Vijayanagarai^but these can be demiied 
complete only when they are taken in conjunction with the re- 
marks we have recorded above. The Vira Banajigas in the 
fourteenth century were as fond of talking about themselves in 
eulogistic terms as their ancestors were in the early ages. Th]s 
is the reason why we have the following in 1382: “...the five 
hundred ^vir^asanas of jambu-dvipa, the southern portion of 
the celebrated Bharata-khanda; adorned with many good quali- 
ties ; of virtuous life ; embodiments of policy, modesty and 
intelligence ; protectors of the righteous customs of the Salu- 
Mule-Banaju sect ; great dignity; mighty in energy; favourites 
of the lady Fame; born in the great and famous line of Bhaji^ 
deva, Vasudeva, Khandali and Mulabhadra; boon lords/of 
Ahichchhatra-pura; examples of virtue; establishers of inquiry; 
each one a hero; the only worthy in the world; a touchstone 
for the pious work of the Southern Varanasi; the home of 
piety; the birthplace of both the various Desis of the celebrated 
capitals of emperors .and kings; the fan-palm of their ware- 
house; with these and many other titles ; worshippers of the 
holy feet of the gods Ganesvara and Gavaresvara; all and many, 
the nakhara parivara, muinmuri-danda.,,”^ The same inscri- 

^ E.C,. II., No. 333, p. 140, (2nd ed.) For some remarks on the guilds, 
see Majumdar, C7or/>om<eL«/e, pp. 86-92; S.K. Aiyangar Q.J.M.S., YI, 
p. 56. 

^ E.C., V., P. I., Bl. 75, p. 63 ; see also £.C., XII,, Ck. 7, text, p, 200. 
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ption gives us their centres in the fourteenth century : 
Vijayanagari, Hastinavati, Dor^samudra, Gutti, Penugunda, 
Adavani, Udayagiri, Chandragiri, MuIuvayi,Kanchi, Padaividu, 
Chadurangapattana, Mahgaluru, Honnavurii, Chandavuru, 
Araga, Chandragutti, Annigere Huligere, Nidugallu, Chimata- 
nakallu, Tariyakallu, Anevidda, Sari. Kalheya, Telakalambi 
(Terakanarnbi), and SingapattanaL To these we have to add 
the following: Ed-nad in Gutti, Kondarade in Nagarkhanda, 
Hanugal, the Chikka Jigalige and Hiriya Jigalige Four Hun- 
red, Bala-Chaugale-nad, Hosa-nad, Kabunalige, Aydavalige, 
Hiriya Mahalige, Chikka Mahalige, Jambeyahali-nad,Heda-iiacl, 
Kunchi-nad, Kora-nad, Bale-nad, Vakhaligere-nad, Honnatti- 
niid, Erad...ya...nad, Halasige, Honale, Ingundi, and other 
places.2 

The Vira Banajigas maintained the names and the tradi- 
tional greatness of their high officials. One of these, as will 
tjp narrated presently, was called the vadda-Byavahari or 
the Senior Merchant. Another was known as the Pattana- 
svctmi. We have had an occasion of referring to tlxese latter 
dignitaries while dealing with the corporate life which tlie 
people led in political matters. The office of pattana-svdmi 
was in some way connected with a sanic or weekly fair which 
jyas established by the joint efforts of the people, and for the 
iikintenance of which a grant of land, free from all imposts, or 
of Wes, was made by them. In some instances the initiative 
was taken by the Government. Thus in the reign of Kampana 
Odeyar in A. D. 1362, as related above, by oi’der of the MahCi- 
mandesvara Rachaya Deva Maharaja, who is called “Balu- 
manne-Rajulu of his (i.e., of Kampana Odeyar's?) city”, all 
those who belonged to both the sects of the Nanii-Desis in 
Pakkundra, together wdth all Uie farmers and subjects of the 
great Kayivara-nadu and with the people who composed the 
eighteen castes, established a fair at Kayivara; and as Pattana- 
svdmi of the fair, appointed Marappa Setti’s younger brother 

1 E.C., V, P. II, p. 201. 

* E.C., VIII, Sb. 428, p. 75. 
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Periya Nayana, assigning to him land free of all imposts^. This 
was evidently on the Hoysala lines as can be made out from 
an inscription dated about which relates that, during 

the times of Ballala Devarasa, 111, Singaiya Dannayaka's obedi- 
ent (son ?) Macheya Nayaka in conjunction with various per- 
sons (named) of Hommaliga-nad and all the farmers of Chokka- 
nad established a fair at Qalihalu and granted to Pattana-s(v)- 
ami Nagappa’s son Chokka Sctti lands as a kodage along with 
various tolls (specified)^. The conformity of Vijayanagara 
practice to Hoysala tradition in this connection is seen in an 
inscription dated a.d. 1412 of the reign of Deva Raya I. The 
great champion over the three kings, Junjoji Nayaka’s son 
Hiriya Mudiya Nayaka having established a fair in Soma- 
gondanahalli of Hirasu-nad, the Hirasu-nacl Prabhu and a 
number of others, including the representatives of the fifty-six 
countries, granted the office of pattana-svami to Mari Setti’s 
sons Dandi Setti and Tirumala Setti, together with land (speci- 
fied) as a mSnya, with freedom from tolls (specified).^ ■* 

That*a pattana-svami could also be a vadda-byavahari or 
Senior Merchant can be made out from an inscription dated 
A. D. 1395 which refers us to the reign of Harihara Raya 11. 
In that year some grant was made in Malaur-sthaja, the chief 
place of Kelale-nad, to the chief senior merchant (inahSr 
mukhya-vadda-byavahari) of the Horapattanagiri of Vijay^ 
dannayakapattana, which is Hiriyur, of the Sindava-kula, t!ie 
Pattana-svami Keti Setti’s son Kaliyappa Setti by the hand of 
the Eighteen country.^ This office was however always asso- 
ciated with a weekly fair. In A. D. 1430, in the reign of Deva 
Raya II, the Salu-mules of the fifty-six countries, with all the 
cultivators and Panchalas, having assembled, established a 
sante (or weekly fair), and in connection with it, granted as a 
mdnya for the pattana-svami of the fair, Chiyi Bassi Setti, land 

1 E.C., X., Ct. 95, p. 263, Infra, Chapter VIII. 

=> E.C., IX., Kn. 6, p. 121. 

® Ibid., An. 44, p. 114. 

* Ibid, Cp. 37 p. 140, text, p. 311. 
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ption gives us their centres in the fourteenth century : 
Vijayanagari, Hastinavati, Doi;asamudra, Gutti, Penugunda, 
Adavani, Udayagiri, Chandragiri, Muluvayi,Kanchi, Padaividu, 
Chadurangapattana, Mahgalui'u, Honnavuru, Chandavuru, 
Araga, Chandragutti, Annigere Huligere, Nidugallu, Chimata- 
nakallu, Tariyakallu, Anevidda, Sari. Kalheya, Telakalambi 
(Terakanambi), and Singapattanai. Yo these we have to add 
the following: Ed-nad in Gutti, Kondarade in Nagarkhanda, 
Hanugal, the Chikka Jigalige and Hiriya Jigalige Four Hun- 
red, Bala-Chaugale-nad, Hosa-nad, Kabunalige, Aydavalige, 
Hiriya Mahalige, Chikka Mahalige, Jambeyahali-nad,Heda-nad, 
Kunchi-nad, Kora-nad, Bale-nad, Vakhaligere-nad, Honnatti- 
nad, Erad...ya...nad, Halasige, Honale, Ingundi, and other 
places.2 

The VIra Banajigas maintained the names and the tradi- 
tional greatness of their high officials. One of these, as will 
narrated presently, was called the vadda-Byavahari or 
the Senior Merchant. Another was known as the Pattana- 
svami. We have had an occasion of referring to tliese latter 
dignitaries while dealing with the corporate life which the 
people led in political matters. The office of pattana-svaiiii 
was in some way connected with a saiite or weekly fair which 
j-iyas established by the joint efforts of the people, and for the 
lifaintenance of which a grant of land, free from all imposts, or 
of Vines, was made by them. In some instances the initiative 
was taken by the Government. Thus in the reign of Kampana 
Odeyar in A. D. 1362, as related above, by order of the Malid- 
mandehara Rachaya Deva Maharaja, who is called “Balu- 
manne-Rajulu of his (i.e., of Karhpana Odeyar's?) city”, all 
those who belonged to both the sects of the Nana-Desis in 
Pakkundra, together with all tlie farmers and subjects of the 
great Kayivara-nadu and with the people who composed the 
eighteen castes, established a fair at Kayivara; and as Pattana- 
svaini of the fair, appointed Marappa Setti’s younger brother 


1 E.C., V, P. 11. p. 201. 

» E.C., VIII, Sb. 428, p. 75. 
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Periya Nayana, assigning to him land free of all imposts^. This 
was evidently on the Hoysala lines as can be made out from 
an inscription dated about which relates that, during 

the times of Ballala Devaiasa, III, Singaiya Dannayaka’s obedi- 
ent (son 7) Macheya Nayaka in conjunction with various per- 
sons (named) of Hommaliga-nad and all the farmers of Chokka- 
nad established a fair at Qalihahi and granted to Pattana-s(v)- 
ami Nagappa’s son Chokka Setti lands as a kodage along with 
various tolls (specified)^. The conformity of Vijayanagara 
practice to Hoysala tradition in this connection is seen in an 
inscription dated a.d. 1412 of the reign of Deva Raya I. The 
great champion over the three kings, JunjoJi Nayaka’s son 
Hiiriya Mudiya Nayaka having established a fair in Soma- 
gondanahalli of Hirasu-nad, the Hirasu-nacl Prabhii and a 
number of others, including the representatives of the fifty-six 
countries, granted the office of pattana-svami to Mari Setti’s 
sons Dandi Setti and Tirumala Setti, together with land (speci- 
fied) as a m&nya, with freedom from tolls (specified). ^ * 

That«a pattana-svdmi could also be a vadda~byavahdri or 
Senior Merchant can be made out from an inscription dated 
A. D. 1395 which refers us to the reign of Harihara Raya II. 
In that year some grant was made in Malaur-sthaja, the chief 
place of Kelale-nacI, to the chief senior merchant {mahS- 
mukhya-va^da-byavaliari) of the Horapattanagiri of Vijay* 
dannayakapattana, which is Hiriyur, of the Sindava-kula, tile 
Pattana-svanii Keti Setti's son Kaliyappa Setti by the hand of 
the Eighteen country.^ This office was however always asso- 
ciated with a weekly fair. In A. d. 1430, in the reign of Deva 
Raya II, the Salu-mules of the fifty-six countries, with all the 
cultivators and Panchalas, having assembled, established a 
sante (or weekly fair), and in connection with it, granted as a 
manya for the pattana-svSmi of the fair, Chiyi Bassi Setti, land 

1 E.C., X., Ct. 95, p. 263, Infra, Chapter VIII. 

» E.C., IX., Kn. 6, p. 121. 

» Ibid., An. 44, p. 114. 

* Ibid, Cp. 37 p. 140, text,p. 311. 
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(specified)’. Sometimes the office of a pattana-svami was con- 
ferred by a government serv.'.'it^on a prominent merchant. 
Thus in A. D. 1426, in the reign of Dcva Raya II, Junja 
Vobeya Nayaka’s son Chitivoyya Nayaka gave the office of 
pattana-svami to Budapa Sctti, together with a maiiya land 
(specified)z. 

The extent to which a pattana-svami was bound lo 
associate himself with the common people is seen in a 
record dated A. D. 1554 which informs us that Viththanna 
Nayaka, the Agent in Bukkambudhi, made some revenue regu- 
lations embodying them in a grant which he gave to all the 
Brahmans, the pattana-svami, the farmers and the subjects 
of the village.^ ^.There is another record which not only 
confirms our statement that there existed harmony between 
the Central Government and the local units but also 
informs us the name of another offipiaT, or perhaps the same 
^official under another designation^ setti pattana-svami. This 
record dated A.D. 1556, also belongs to the reign of Sadasiva 
Raya. The inscription narrates that by order of 4he MaJiCi- 
mandalesvara Rama Raya Tirumala Rajayya Deva niaha- 
arasu, the Maha-nayakachdrya Nidugal Timmanna Nayaka, 
and the subjects of the Nidugal-sime (a great number named), 
^these and other gaudas and subjects, with the SetH-pattana- 
'^dmi, having purchased the Tumukunte village in the Nidugal 
Ringdom, placing Gulli Tirumala Rajayy's seal-bearers {miuhc- 
manusyaru) in front of Kenchapa Nayaka, granted the village 
for the services of the god Teruvengalanatha of Peyalabande."* 

The guild s had ano ther high dignitary called the malid- 
prabhu. Trom the manner in '^icini"is"use'a"," it seems that 
tEe title of mahd-prabhu \y as also held by a Senior Merchant. 
In A.D. 1404, the Maha-vadda-byavahdri, the Malid^pra'bhn of 
both sects of Nana-Desis, Yirigi Setti's son Yirigi Setti caused 
a Sivdlaya to be made for the Virabhadra temple.® 

^ £.C., X., Bp. 72, p. 152, See also £.C., IX., An. 64, p. 116, where 
an illegible inscription affirms a similar grant. 

* E.C., X., Bp. 83, p. 153. 

« E.C., VI., Tk. 69, p. 118. 

* E.C., XII., Si. 31, p. 93, op. cit., text, p, 270. 

® £.C,,X. Kl. 73, pp. 19-20. 
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■The guilds conferred on some of the highest government 
officials the rank and dignity of the priihivi ictti or the Mayor 
of the Earth. The meml^p^^of the nakhara parivara and 
miimmuri-dandci, whose centres we noted in an inscription 
dated A. D. 1382, together with their 300 Billa dependants and 
with the collection of the Holeyas of Vijayanagara, “ having 
placed the diamond vaisaifige^ in the presence of the holy lotus 
feet of the god Virupaksha, and sitting down, having agreed 
among themselves, with supreme affection, — the great minister 
(with praise) Miiddayya-dannayaka, being the officer for super- 
intendence of the customs of our fifty-six countries {iiamma 
chhappanna desada acharavicharakke kartaradar agi), we con- 
fer upon him the mayoi-alty of the earth... In the next year 
the same officer, who is called this time Mude Dannayaka, re- 
ceived what seems to be a confirmation of the above, from the 
hands of all the Salu-mule of Ede-nad and various other places, 
which we have also just now seen.^ 

That the authority of the guilds over their members waJ 
'Supreme is evident from more than one inscription in which 
reference is made to the penalty they inflicted on those who 
violated the decisions of their unions. Thus the VIra 
Panchalas of Terakanambi, whose “ incomparable character " 
we noted in an inscription dated A.D. 1372, enacted the follow- 
ing: “Whose destroys this grant is put out of the Panchalas, ouV 
of his trade, out of the assembly, and the nad”. (i dharmma- 
vanu avan obba alupidavanu PaUchalakke horagu ahalaRke 
horagu samayakkevu nadigii horagn)* 

Foreign travellers have left a few notices of these guilds. 
‘Abdur Razzaq writes thus: “ The tradesmen of each separate 
guild or craft have their shops close to one another. The 
jewellers sell their rubies and pearls and diamonds and emeralds 


^ For an account of the vaisanige see Infra, Chapter V, Legislation, 
Etiquette and Orthodoxy. 

* E.C., V., BI. 75, p. 63, op. cit.; Rice, My. Ins., pp. 267-70. 

» E.C., VIIL, Sb. 428, p. 75, op. cit. 

* E. C., IV., Gu, 34, p. 42, text, p. 106, op. cit. 
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Openly in the bazar Paes says: “There are temples in 
every street, for these appertain tp institutions like the confrater- 
nities you know of in our parts, difall the craftsmen and mer- 
chants... 

The leaders of the guilds seem to have exercised some 
powerful control at the royal court. ^In A. D. 1355, Vayijanna, 
the leader of the Ubhaya Nana-Desis, was the house-merchant 
of the Maha-mandalesvara Harihara Odeyar.3 When the 
leaders of the guilds petitioned to the Government, it undertook 
the construction of new towns. The great Vadda-byavahari, 
chief of (both sects) Nana-Desis, Arjju-bhattayya’s son Maha- 
devanna made petition to Bukkanna Odeyar, saying, “ Make 
Lakshmlpura...in Changa-nad and the king forthwith passed 
the necessary orders which were duly executed by the chief 
minister Sovappa with the aid of the farmers of Navile, Handa- 
rahg^ Posanad, Allajapattana and other places.^ 

The heads of the guilds could secure remission of taxes 
fromjlie Government. In about A. D. 1380, in th^ reign of 
Ha/ihara Raya II, remission of certain taxes was made to all the 
^na Desis of Mamballi alias Harihararaya-pattana-S 

Guilds were confined not only to the Nana-Desis. The 
«(ruth of the remarks of foreign travellers that all trades had 
fjjeir own guilds can be made out by noting a few references 
tcitthe organization of Vira Panchajas, salt-makers and potters. 
The guild of Vira Panchajas, reference to which has been made 
above, was powerful enough to impose a tax on its members for 
religions purposes. All the Panchajas of Yenne-nad, for ex- 
ample, in A.D. 1398, in order to provide sandal, musk, vermilion, 
camphor, and rain water for the decoration of the god Aniles- 
vara, presented an offering at the rate of one hana in their 


^ Elliot, Hist, of India, IV., p. 107. 
® Sewell, For. Emp., p. 256. 

® My, Arch. Report for 1919, p. 33. 
* E. C., V., P. L, Ak. 68, pp. 2S8-9. 

® My. Arch. Report for 1917, p. 48. 
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several villages.i The existence of a guild of salt-makers is 
seen in the gifts they were ab^to secure from the Government. 
In A. D. 1551, during the tu^s of Sadasiva Raya, a grant of 
rent-free land was made to the salt- makers (of the Molakalmur 
taluka) by Genabur Hiriya Konaya Deva Maha-arasu. This 
was confirmed by the Hanya Hebbar Boliirapa together with 
all the subject and farmers, in the same year.^ That the pottci s 
had their own guilds can be gathered from the charter which 
their headmen (kumbhara-svamigaln) received in about A. D. 
1580, evidently from the Government,^ 

Section 5. Slavery 
A, Antiquity of the Institution 
Slavery has existed in India from the earliest times, al- 
though a foreign writer would make us believe that it was un- 
known to the land. Manu describes seven kinds of slaves 
thus; « There are slaves of seven kinds, (viz.), he who is made 
a captive under a standard, he who serves for his daily food, he 
who is bcyn in the house, he who is bought and he who is given, 
he who is inherited from ancestors, and he who is enslaved by 
way of punishment."'* According to the same authority a slave 
is declared to have no properly, s A slave, Manu further en- 
joins, is disqualified from giving witness except in certain cases,® 
Female slaves or mistresses of the deceased are classed 
among indivisible property in the Institutes of Vishnu.^ Narada 
enumerates fifteen kinds of slaves.® As regards the right lof 
slaves to own or dispose of their property, Narada follows Manu 
and lays down the rule that a slave has no proprietory right.® 


1 E. C.. IV., Ch 119, p. 1<5. 

* B. C., XL, Mk. 8, & 9, p. 91. 

® E. C, IV., Yl. 2, p, 27. Infra, Chapter on Etiquette. 

* Manu, VIII., 415, p. 326. 

® Ibid., VIII, 416-17, pp. 326-7. See Buhler’s note, p. 326. 

® Ibid., VIII., 66, 70, pp. 265-7. For further references see ibid,, IV., 
2S3-6, p. 168, IX. 55, p. 337. 

** Vishm, XVIIL, 44, p. 74. 

« Narada, V., 25-43, pp; 135-9. 

» Narada, V., 41, p. 138, 
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According to Vasishtha, “ it is permitted to barter sesamutn, 
rice, cooked food, learning, and slaves (each for its own kind 
and the one for the other)".! is not to be stinted, ac- 

cording to Apastamba. “ At his (i.e., householder's) pleasure,, 
he may stint himself, his wife or his children, but by no means 
a slave who does his work."^ As regards the division of slaves 
among co-hcirs, we have the following in Gautama; “ (But) 
no (one brother shall) take ften) one-hoofed beasts or (ten) 
slaves".^ 

The antiquity of the institution of slavery is clearly indi- 
cated in the provision Kautilya makes for selling, mortgaging, 
and maintaining them. “Those who do not heed the claims of 
their slaves (dasaj, hirelings (ahitaka), and relatives shall be 
taught their duty"^. “The selling or mortgaging by kinsmen of 
the life of a Sudra who is not a born slave, and has not attained 
majorit}', but is an Arya in birth shall be punished with a fine 
of twelve panas; of a VaiSya, twenty-four panas; of a Kshatriya, 
tTiirty-six panas; and of a Brahman, forty-eight panas”.® 

With the evidence of the Hindu lawgivers befor-o us, it is 
difficult to make out what precisely Strabo means when he says 
that slavery was unknown to the Indians, According to him 
“none of the Indians employ slaves”.® From the high penalties 
imposed on those who tried to enslave the members of the 
“twice-born castes”, as laid down in the ancient Hindu law- 
bqpks, it seems probable that the Aryans, on the whole, were 
ndt subject to slavery. In the code of Manu the law is staled 
thus: “ But a Brilhmana who, because he is powerful, out of 
greed makes initialed (men of the twice) born (castes) against 
their will do the work of slaves, shall be fined by the king six 
hundred (panas).? According to Narada: “ In the reverse 


^ Vasish^ia, II., 39, p. 14. 

- Apastamba II., 4, 9, 11, p. 123. 

3 Gautama, XXVIII, 13, p, 304. 

^ Artha^ira, Bk. 11., Ch, I., 47, p. 51. 

/bij!.. Bk. III., Ch. XIII, 182, p. 223. 

0 'yPCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literatuie, p. 58. 
^ :Mann, VIII.. 412, p. 325. 
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order of the (four) castes, slavery is not ordained, except where 
a man violates the duties peculiar to his caste. Slavery (in that 
respect) is analogous to the condition of a wife'’.i Vishnu 
says: “ He who commits members of the highest (or Brah- 
mana) caste to slavery, shall pay the highest amercement 
Of all the theorists Kautilya alone seems to be the most expli- 
cit on the subject. While dealing with slaves in general, he 
says: “ It is no crime for Mlechchhas to sell or mortgage the 
life of their own offspring. But never shall an Arya be sub- 
ject to slavery But Kautilya, however, admits that a slave 
could exercise the privileges of an Arya: “ Deceiving a slave’ 
of his money or depriving him of the privileges he can exercise 
as an Arya (Aryabhava), shall be punished with half the fine 
(levied for enslaving the life of an Arya)’’.< Then again. “The 
offspring of a man who has sold himself off as a slave shall be 
an Arya ”.5 Whatever may be the latitude with which these 
regulations of Kautilya are interpreted, it is certain that bo^h 
according to Hindu lawgivers and some foreign writers, an- 
cient Indian opinion associated the idea of slavery with peoples 
who were non-Ar 3 ’an. This is a point of some significance, 
especially in elucidating the history of southern India where 
the institution of slavery has survived in some shape or other 
down to our own days. 

B. Slavery in Pre-Vijayanagara Times 

When and how it originated in the south, it is difficuli to 
decide, although it is not improbable that in the course of the 
fusion between the Aryans and the earlier people of the land, 
somewhere in the dawn of Indian historj', the divergence of 
race coupled with the vicissitudes of war may have brought 
about a marked difference between the old inhabitants and the 
new-comers, resulting in the institution of slavery in southern 


^ Narada V., 9, pp. 137-8. 

® Fiskifu . V., iSl, p. 37. 

* Arthasastra, Bk. III., Ch. XIII, 182 p. 223. 

* Ibid. 

® Ibid,, p. 224. 
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India. This is, we admit, a debatable question. What we are 
concerned with is the fact that in southern India the people 
who strongly suggest the idea of sRfvery are the Paraiyans of 
the Tamil land and the Holeyas of the Karnataka. While 
describing the castes in Vijayanagara, it was remarked that we 
had insufficient data by which we could decide when these 
people were relegated to the rank of Untouchables. Mr. Srini- 
vasa Aiyangar’s interesting remarks on the degradation of a sub- 
division of Paraiyans called Ulavu to the position of slaves may 
be read in this connection.^ As regards the Holeyas we may 
note, in addition to the observations we made about their having 
been taxed in the early centuries, that an inscription dated 
A. D. 1 205 speaks of a tax levied on the children of the Hole- 
yas in the Karnataka. The Great Master of Robes, Herugana... 
chaya, when collecting the bala-pana (?child tax) of the Hole- 
yas of Sagatavalli, granted it for a perpetual lamp for the god 
Lakshmi-Narliyana of the locality. ^ This inscription does not 
suggest slavery so conclusively as other epigraphs which men- 
tion the besa-vaga or bond-servant in the Karnataka.^ But it is 
interesting to observe that these bond-servants did not belong 
to the Paraiyan community. When the Mahamandalehnra 
Haiva Boppa Deva and Chaharasa Bammarasa were fighting 
with one another in the plain of Kuppatur, the bond-servant 
{besa-vaga) of the Thousand, Nambiya Kesiga, killed many but 
died in the end.® The hunter Hai’iyava Setti’s bond-servant 
(Ir^sa-vaga) the Kuliyateppa blacksmith Maloja’s son Bomoja 
having gone to a hunt in A. D. 1249, stabbed a boar which 
charged him with his dagger but died like a hero.< Both these 
events took place in the times of the Yadava kings. 

Tamil history records the sale of human beings in 
the thirteenth century. Two inscriptions of Rajaraja HI, 
dated in the third year and the twenty-fourth year of 

^ Srini^'i* Aiyangar, Tamil Studies, pp, 89-90. 

* P. L, Cn. 181, p. 204. 

“ yiTc., VIII., Sb, 255, p. 39. 

-^(ibid., Sb, 340, p, 60. 
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his reign, (i.e., in A.D. 1218-19 and A. D. 1239-40 respectively) 
found at Vedaranyam in the Tanjore district, record the sale 
to the temple of five men and five women and their relations(?) 
for a price of 1,000 kdsti, by a certain Ariyan Pichchan alias 
Edirili Sola Gangainadalvan, who was apparently doing police 
duty in the west of the district in which Vedaranyam was 
situated. He refers to the five men who had been made 
over to the temple as slaves by his master (inndaliar)A 

C. Under Vijayanagara 

The besa-vaga and the sale of human beings are also seen 
in Vijayanagara history. Both inscriptions and the accounts of 
foreign travellers contain direct reference to slaves in the 
Hindu Empire. About A. D. 1470 the worshipper of the 
feet of all the Brahmans of the immemorial agrahara Kuppatur, 
Korana Haripa's son Si... bond-servant (besa-vaga) killed a 
tiger which had entered the precincts of the town.* As regards^ 
female slaves, we may recount the dues granted by the Salu- 
Mule Banajigas to Muda Dannayaka in A. D. 1382 on various 
commodities amongst which female slaves are mentioned. In 
this connection it is worthwhile to note that the Holeyas are 
classed among the dependents at the feet of the Vira Banajigas.* 

We may record the opinion of foreign travellers before we 
deal with the question of the sale of human beings in Vijaya- 
nagara. One of the travellers, Nicolo dei Conti, informs us the 
following; “ They have a vast number of slaves, and tile 
debtor who is insolvent is everywhere adjudged to be the pro- 
perty of his creditor."^ This, however, is not given by Nuniz 
whose detailed account of the administration of justice at 
Vijayanagara we have already recorded. 


* Ep. Report for 1905, p. 46. 

* E. a, VIII., Sb. 258, p. 40. 

® E. C., V., Bl. 75, pp. 62-63. op. cit. See Burnell’s of DOyavi- 
bhaga. “ If there are many such slaves, they are to be distributed in equal 
shares ; such is the rule regarding slaves”. DOyavibhaga, p. 51. ' 

* Major, India, p. 31 ; Sewell, For, Emp., p. 87, 
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Ellis in his Mirasi Right gives an inscription, the authen- 
ticity of which may be questioned, i but which contains the 
following details about a sale of slaves in the reign of Vehkata- 
pati Deva I. "...In the village of Tandeiyarvidu, Periya-timmen 
and Shinna-timmen, the sons of Coltadi Periyan and their par- 
ceners, have thus settled the price of slaves and given this bill 
of sale; our sister Vallatchi, her daughter Periyal, her daughter 
Sholetchi, total three persons, when they had first cried ‘are 
there any one who will purchase these as cotta adumei (bunch 
of slaves i.e., a family of slaves sold at once) ?’ — these words were 
heard by Ottiyapa Mudeliyar, the son of Vandaraya Ulaganada 
Mudaliar, one of the Vellalers residing in the village of Valliir 
in this mandalam (i.e., Tondaimandalam), this cottani and this 
nadu, who cried again, saying, ‘I will purchase’: — the first criers 
Periya timmen, Shinna timmen, and their parceners, and the 
last crier Ottiyapen, having agreed among ourselves and settled 
to their mutual satisfaction, the price was fixed in the presence 
of the rulers of the land and the proprietors of the soil of Tim 
Mayilapur at 2 Getti Pagodas for these three Pereira women, 
Vellatchi, her daugter Periyal and her daughter Shdletchi, pur- 
chased as a family of slaves, and for this sum of two Pagodas, 
we sold these three persons Vellatchi, her daughter Periyal and 
her daughter Sholetchi; twice and thrice, this is the determined 
price, this .is the fixed sale-price: moreover, no question shall be 
made respecting the quality of the coin; nor shall other writings 
b'^ required to be produced. No dispute exists respecting 
Vellatchi, her daughter Periyal. and her daughter Sholetchi, if 
any arise w'e will stand forth and have it decided. Thus we have 
consented and sold Vellatchi, her daughter Periyal, and her 
daughter Sholetchin to Ottiyapa Mudaliar at the price stated, 


^ The date given is in the "year following 1512 of the Sacam being 
the year Hevilambi (A. D. 1589) on the fifth day of Arpisi”. The cyclic 
year does not correspond. Saka 1512=Vir6dhin; Saka lS20=Hcnialamba. 
Sewell, Stdd/iSn/or, pp. 308, 310. According to Swamikannu, Saka 1511, 
Virodhin, Sth^y of ArppaSi=Sunday Sth October a. d. 1589 ; Saka 1519, 
Hemalaml^'^h day of Arppasi=Wednesday Sth October a. d. 1597. 
/ltd. pp. 380-1, 396-7. Brown, therefore, rightly concludes this 

date be false. Three Treatises on MirSsi Right, p. 102, n. (1852.). One 
like to know the whereabouts of this interesting document 1 B. A. S. 
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Periya-timmen, Shinna-timmen, and their parceners. This is 
the mark of Periya-timmen, Shinna-timmen and their parce- 
ners.”! Ellis also gives us another inscription dated A. D., 1593 
assigned again to the reign of Vehkatapati Deva I., in which a 
family of seven Paraiyans is sold for a sum of eight and a half 
pagodas. - 

Ellis has some interesting observations to make in this 
connection; and we may be permitted to cite the observations 
of this writer, especially because they throw some light on the 
concluding scenes of Vijayanagara history. While dealing with 
the question of the sale of Mirasi and the villeins attached to 
the soil, he says: “...this state of Villanage exists wherever 
landed Mirasi is known, and nowhere where it is unknown, and 
extends to certain casts which, though all the individuals are not 
actually slaves, may be called slave casts. In addition to the 
Villans in whom the whole village hold joint property, the 
Mirasidars have separate property in families and individuals 
of the same casts, who, as this and the following writing, drawn 
up in the^strictest forms of a bill of sale, demonstrate, have 
been purchased and transferred independently of the land; to 
the cultivation of which, however, they are invariably confined, 
individuals of their casts never being employed as domestic 
slaves: domestic slavery among the Hindus exists at present 
only in the families of the principal Zemindars of the country. 
The agricultural slave casts are the Pallis, the Paller, and the 
Pareiyer; and their condition either of villenage or direjct 
slavery depends greatly on the prevalent landed tenures of the 
district they inhabit 

^ Ellis, Mirasi Right, App. No. XXV p. Ixxix, (1818) ; Brown, Three 
Treaties, pp. 102-3 (1852). 

® It is dated “in the year following 4694 of the Caliyugam (a. d. 1593) 
being Vijaya, in the month of Canni, on Sunday the 3rd day of the increase 
of the Moon under the constellation Swasti". Ellis adds the following note 
to Canni which agrees with the Tamil month Avani, which begins in 
the second week of September ” Mirasi Right, App. No. XXVI. Brown, 
ibid., p. 105. Brown rectifies the error made by Ellis. Jbid., p. 105, n. 
This epigraph seems to be accurate but for the week-day. Kali 
4^94=§aka 1515, the cyclic year Vijaya, the third day of Avaii;-=Friday 
(not Sunday), 3rd August, the constellation being Satab (not Svati). 
Swamikannu. /»»d. A., V., p. 380. 
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The .provinces where villeinage and serfdom prevailed 
during the later ages were, according to Ellis, the Tondai- 
mandala, the region round the banks of the Kaverl, Malabar 
and Kanara. In these last two provinces “ where a commu- 
nity of village rights is unknown, and lands, consequently, 
are never held jointly, all slaves, who in those countries 
constitute the great body of the laborers, are private property." 
As regards the sale of a whole family of slaves recorded 
in the two inscriptions given above, Ellis continues: “The 
Hindu law in permitting slavery is marked by a humane 
attention to the condition of the slave, all its provisions tend- 
ing to ameliorate the state and to prevent oppression on the 
part of the master; the law in this respect is seconded by the 
practice, and it will accordingly be observed that the slaves 
are transferred by this and the following deed, as a family, in 
which mode, also the purchaser ought to sell them, not se- 
parately: this practice, which tends greatly to improve the 
condition of the slave casts, as it prevents the inhuman 
separation of near relations, the liability to which is tfee greatest 
curse of slavery, appears formerly to have been universal, .but 
it is feared that like many other praiseworthy customs of anti- 
quity, it has now in many districts fallen into disuse". 

As regards the privileges of the slaves, the same writer 
continues: “ The villens possess established rights and privi- 
leges of which they cannot be deprived, which constitute their 
A'^rasi, and which are prized by them as much and maintained 
as tenaciously as the more valuable privileges of the higher 
orders. First, the Paracheri, the site of their huts wherever 
placed, and the back yards attached to them, are held, like the 
houses and homesteads of the Mirasidars, rent-free, and they 
are exempted universally, from all tax and impost whatever; 
Secondly, they are entitled to a share in the produce of every 
crop, which they receive at various rates and in various modes, 
under the denomination of Calvasam, Sudantram, etc.; Thirdly, 
they hold the' inferior offices of the villages, as Taleiyari, Vetti- 
yan, Gsmbacattu, Alavucaren, Totti, etc., for which they are 
allio v^ed Manyamas and Sotantrams distinct from those above 
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mentioned. The Villans work for the MIrasIdars in rotation 
(murei), and for a time proportioned to the share held by each; 
what is required for their subsistence in addition to the pro- 
duce of the privileges above mentioned, is supplied jointly by 
the village, and they receive presents of cloth and money at 
stated periods, at festivals, marriages, etc., sometimes their sub- 
sistence is secured to them by assignments of land, which they 
cultivate like Payacaris; but rendering a larger share to their 
masters, in return for seed, cattle and implements of husbandry, 
with which they are gratuitously supplied”. i 

This description of the position of slaves is useful inas- 
much as it depicts the state of affairs in those parts of south- 
ern India which (excepting Malabar) formed the provinces of 
Vijayanagara; and it might have been taken to represent 
similar conditions under Vijayanagara but for the fact that it 
contains a significant detail which deserves to be examined. 
Ellis relates that one of the main privileges enjoyed by the 
slaves — by which term we are to understand agrestic slaves as 
distinct from personal slaves about whom weare unable to 
make out anything — was that relating to their houses and home- 
steads which were universally exempted evidently in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, from all imposts whatsoever. 
Now, if this was the custom which was handed down to our 
own days from the mediaeval ages, if is difficult to reconcile it 
with the Aformation we have already given in connection with 
the financial administration of the Vijayanagara monarchs. 
We know that during and before the Vijayanagara times, the 
Holeyas — between whom and the Paraiyans, as is well known, 
there was no difference, — were taxed; and that, as an inscrip- 
tion of A. D. 1430 narrates, they had to pay tolls from which 
they were exempted, * obviously in certain parts of the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire. It may be argued that the remission which 
was granted to the Holeyas in A. D. 1430 came to stay as a sort 


^ Ellis, Mirasi Right, p. Ixxix-lxxxi (1818) ; Brown, Three Trea- 
tises, pp. 103-4 (1852). 

» E. C., X. Bp. 72, p. 152. 
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of a privilege, and that the freedom which they have claimed, 
as regards their having been exempt from tolls, may be dated 
precisely to that year. But here we have to note that along 
with the Holeyas the blacksmiths, carpenters, goldsmiths, 
washermen and barbers were also shown the same considera- 
tion in the same year, in the province called Mulbagal-Tekal- 
nadu. If it is true that the Holeyas ^could date their freedom 
from tolls to A. D. 1430, all the other communities as well could 
lay similar pretensions in the later ages. But we have discus- 
sed the questions of the barbers in the previous pages. And a 
glance at the dues and imports we have enumerated in connec- 
tion with the sources of revenue under Vijayanagara, may 
enable us to understand that such a privilege was not enjoined 
by the others after A.D. 1430. The inscription dated in that year 
along with others we have already cited, leads us to the con- 
clusion that at least, the Holeyas, during the early ages of 
Vijayanagara history, were the dependents of the Salu-Mules 
and Vira Banajigas in certain localities of the Karnfitaka. 
Whether this could be said of the Paraiyas of the T,jmil land 
as'^11 is a point which we are unable to explain. 


Vlfe may end our remarks on slavery in Vijayanagara by 
noting peculiar feature of that social institution in the 
Tondaimandalam. " A custom prevails among the slave casts 
in Tondaimandalam, especially in the neighbourhood of Madras, 
wjaich may be considered as a periodical assertion of indepen- 
dence; at the' close of the Tamil month Ani, with which the 


revenue year tods and the cultivation of the ensuing year 
ought to comffflm^ce, the whole of the slaves strike icork, collect 
in bodies outsideS||e villages, and so remain until their masters 
by promising to c^|^e their privileges, by solicitations, pre- 
sents of betel, and ot!S^c«r</c means, induce them to return. 
The slaves on these occa^^jL however well treated they may 
have been, complain of various grievances, real and imaginar)', 
and threaten a general desertion; this threat, however, they never 

e usual time, everything hav- 
to Maiiiul, return quietly to 


\carry into execution, but after tl 
jing been conduc^t^) acccii^ing 
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their labors ".i Neither the accounts of foreign travellers, 
many of whom have left behind them details of the agricultu- 
ral conditions under Vijayanagara, nor inscriptions, which 
abound in references to the ancient custom (purvada maryade) 
of the Karnataka and Tamil lands, contain any hint as re- 
gards this interesting aspect of the corporate life of the Parai- 
yans of the modern times’. 


CHAPTER III 
THE BRAHMANS 

Section I. Their Position in Hindu Society 

There seems to be hardly any justification that we should 
dwell at length on a section of the Hindu people, who have 
gained prominence as much by their intellectual attainments as 
by their adamantine orthodoxy. But if it is realized that the 
Vijayanagara age was an era of Hindu regeneration, and that 
the Brahmans, according to the evidence of eye-witnesses, 
played an important part in the affairs of the times, we may be 
allowed to give some details about their status and achieve- 
ments under the mediaeval monarchs. 

Like the King, the Brahman, too, suffered decline as Re- 
gards the unassailable position he had taken in the classical 
times. The earlier writers maintained that the Brahman pre- 
ceded the Kshatriya, — that is to say, they analysed the question 
of the relative position which the king and the priest occupied 
in Hindu society. While some canonists were constrained to 
give the priest the pre-eminent place in Hindu society, to endow 

^ Ellis, Mirasi Right, pp. Ixxxi-lxxxii (1818) ; . Brown. Three 
Treatises, p. 104 (1852) For some more remarks on slavery, see J. R. A. 
S., XIII, (1852), p. 243 seq. ; Captain Maevicar, History of the Operation 
for the Suppression of Human Sacrifices in the Hill tracts of Orissa 
(1854) ; Babur , Memoirs, p. 246. 
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him with divinity, and to bestow on him certain privileges, like 
those relating to the inviolability of his person and of his pro- 
perly, others were inclined to give him a rank equal to that of 
the Kshatriyas, and, in one famous instance, even to relegate 
him to a place of insignificance, at least so far as the elements 
that constituted sovereignty were concerned. The Vijayanagara 
monarchs showed the classical touch ’'th^t marked their action 
by holding the Brahman in the highest esteem; but they re- 
vealed, at the same time, their essentially mediaeval nature by 
making him the servant of the State. 

This conformity to, and apparent violation of, classical 
injunctions by the Hindu rulers of Vijayanagara is amply illus- 
trated in their theory as enunciated by Krishna Deva Raya, 
and in the inscriptions which give us the history of the Brah- 
mans in mediaeval times. Ancient precept still influenced the 
mediaeval mind. Nowhere has the case for the Brahmans been 
so powerfully advocated as in the following words of Manu: 
“ Let the king, after rising early in the morning, worship 
Brahmanas who are well versed in the three fold sciences and 
learned (in polity), and follow their advice. Let him daily 
worship aged Brahmanas who know the Veda and are pure; for 
he who always worships aged men, is honoured even by the 
Rakshasas ”.i Then again: “ Let him (the king) not, though 
fallen into the deepest distress, provoke Brahmanas to anger; 
for they, when angered, could instantly destroy him with his 
arpiy and his vehicles ”.2 Manu further says: “ A Brahmana 
be he ignorant or learned, is a great divinity, just as the fire, 
whether carried forth (for the performance of a burnt-oblation) 
or not carried forth, is a great divinity”.^ “ Thus, though 
Brahmanas employ themselves in all (sorts of) mean occupa- 
tions they must be honoured in every way ; for (each of) them 
is a very great deity". « 


^ Manu, VU, 37-8, p. 221. 
a Ibid., IX, 313, p. 397. 
a Ibid., IX, 317, p. 398 ; see also 314-16, ibid, 
* Ibid., IX, 319, p, 399. 
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Bhishma evidently has the same idea in mind when he 
says thus: “Thou shouldst worship those Brahmanas that are 
devoted to their duties, possessed of learning, regular in wor- 
shipping the gods, observant of high vows, and endued with 
other accomplishments, when they come to thy abode, and 
employ them in officiating in thy sacrifices”, ^ Narada also has 
identical ordinances. “Let a king be constantly intent on 
showing honour to the Brahmans. A field furnished with 
Brahmans is the root of the prosperity of the world. A Brahman 
may command respect, and a distinguished seat at the king’s 
court. The king shall show his face in the morning before the 
Brahmans first of all, and shall salute them all”. 2 

Before we note the similarity that exists between Vijaya- 
nagara theory and that of the ancients in this respect, we may 
cite the opinion of Kautilya, who, in his enumeration of the 
elements of sovereignty, says: “The king, the minister, the 
country, the fort, the treasury, the army and the friend are the 
elements of sovereignty”.^ The Brahman, therefore, in his 
priestly capacity, is, according to Kautilya, a negligible factor 
in the matter of sovereignty. 

Nevertheless the underlying principle which has marked 
the relationship of the Brahman to the State, in spite of the 
injunction of Kautilya, may be expressed in the following state- 
ment of the Mahabharatcn “It is said that the preservation 
and growth of the kingdom rests upon the king. The 
preservation and growth of the king rests upon the king’s 
priest. That kingdom enjoys true felicity where the invisible 
fears of the subjects are dispelled by the Brahmana and all 
visible fears are dispelled by the king with the might of his 
arms”.* Thus did Bhishma reconcile the apparently conflicting 


^ Santi Farm, lxxi, p. 233. 

* Narada, XVIII, 34-S, pp. 218-19. For a detailed discussion of the 
question of the Brahman’s position in society, see Ghosal, Hind. Pol. 
Theor., pp. 14-15, 30, 48, 52-4, 63, 66, 108, 110-12, 189-90 (1st. ed.) 

* Arthasastra, Bk. VI, Ch. 1, 258, p. 309. Supra, Volume I, Chapter V, 
Central Government. 

* Santi Farm, Lxxiv, p. 241. 

16 
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claims of the Kshatriyas and of the Brahmans for superiority 
in the Hindu state and society. 

The monarchs of Vijayanagara were not unacquainted 
with the ancient precepts which required of the rulers the 
highest respect for the Brahmans. As we said in connection 
with the Revenue Administration of the country, according to 
Krishna Deva Raya that could not be called expenditure which 
was used for purposes of buying and feeding elephants and 
horses maintaining soldiers, and worshipping gods and Brah- 
mans.* He has also said: “ Realizing that charity is for the 
protection of the Dvijas and that knowledge is for your own 
protection, take refuge in Narayana.”^ 

These theoretical assertions are not so convincing as 
the testimony of travellers, who could not help noticing the 
honour which the Vijayanagara kings paid to the Brahmans. 
' Abdur Razzaq says thus : “The Brahmans are held by him 
(Deva Raya) in higher estimation than all other men 
The Portuguese travellers have more details to give on 
the subject. Duarte Barbosa writes : “Among them is 
another class of people whom they call Bramenes, who are 
priests and rulers of their houses of worship... Among them 
all these men hold the greatest liberties and privileges and are 
not liable for death for anything whatsoever which they do. 
The king, the great Lords and men of rank give them much 
alms on which they live; also many of them have estates while 
/others live in the houses of w'orship, as in monasteries, which 
possess good revenues Paes relates that the king of Bisnaga 
“ pays much honour, and he holds them in great favour 
Further he says: “ In all the land of the heathen there arc 
these Brahmans; they are men who do not eat anything, that 
suffers death; they have little stomach for the use of arms 


^ Amuktamdlyada, v. 262 ; J. /. //., IV, p. 73, op. cit. 

® Ibid. v. 278, p. 75. 

® Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, p. 105; Major, India, p. 23. 
* Barbosa, Dames, I, p. 217 ; Stanley, p. 94. 

® Sewell, For. Emp., p. 246. 

« Ibid., p. 280. 
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This last remark, however, Paes himself will qualify in the 
other details he lias given of the Brahmans. Niiniz, whose des- 
cription of the priestly class, as we shall see, is the longest, 
says: “ And in this kingdom of Bisnaga there is a class of 
men, native of the country, namely Brahmans, who the most 
part of them never kill or eat any live thing, and these are the 
best that are amongst them The same chronicler tells us in 
what manner the Vijayanagara king honoured the Brahman 
priest. “. . . . every day he (i.e., the Emperor) hears the preach- 
ing of a learned Brahman, who never married nor ever touched 
a woman. He urges in his preaching (obedience to) the com- 
mandments of God, that is to say, that one must not kill any 
living thing, nor take anything belonging to another, and as 
with these so with the rest of the commandments While 
repealing the legend of the building of the capital, Nuniz in- 
forms us that Harihara, whom he calls “ King Deorao ", 
“ ...after that hermit (i.e., Vidyaranya) w.as dead the king 
raised a very grand temple in honour of him and gave much 
revenue to*it 

In the history of the provincial rulers, loo, it is narrated 
that they treated the Brahmans with the greatest respect. The 
Tanjavurivari Chariira contains the following about Vijaya 
Raghava Nayaka of Tanjore. This great ruler, it is said, used 
to feed daily 12,000 Brahmans first and partake of his meal 
afterwards. “ In a rainy season he was advised to cease doing 
so, but he maintained that his own household could not b«^ 
allowed to eat till the Brahmans were fed; and when an entire 
want of fuel was stated to exist, he ordered every wooden 


^ Sewell, For. Emp., p. 390. 

* Ibid. pp. 390-1. 

® Ibid,, p. 300. This temple was identified by Sewell with the cele- 
brated temple of Virupaksha, ibid., n. 2. The Portuguese chronicler has 
some thing more to say about this temple. " And ever since, in his 
ipemory, the Kings of Bisnaga, on the day when they are raised to be 
kings, have, in honour of the hermit, to enter this house before they enter 
the town . , . This makes it difficult for us to identify the temple or 
shrine referred to by Nuniz : both the Prasanna Virupaksha temple (Long- 
hurst, Hampi Ruins, p. 92) and the famous Virupaksha temple, as is well 
known, are in Vijayanagara proper. B. A. S. 
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material about his house to be taken down, or pulled to pieces 
in order to supply fuel. In three days this supply was exhaus- 
ted; he then directed all the vestments in the palace to be 
dipped in oil, and made use of for fuel. At this time", we may 
be permitted to continue the tale, “ a most valuable jewel 
became missing from the nose of the female idol in the Sri- 
rangham fane, and the head Brahman was greatly molested as 
being suspected of the theft. A Brahman woman became 
possessed; and, speaking in the name of the said goddess, said 
that the jewel would be found in one of the pots used by 
Vijayaraghava for boiling rice; where, accordingly it was found, 
to the no small joy of the said ruler 

Section 2. Occnpaiion of the Brahmans in Mediaeval Times 
A. Prior to the Rise of Vijayanagara 

The above-mentioned story is, in some measure, an index to 
the character of the Brahman in Vijayanagara — he was worthy 
of every praise but he was not free from occasional blame. 
This was because when the Vijayanagara age had d%,wned, the 
importance of the Brahman in Hindu society had already been 
determined to a large extent by the wisdom and folly of his 
predecessors. True, the Brahman was in no small measure 
responsible for the continual rejuvenation of Hindu life in 
the political world in early ages. The instance of the Hoysala 
king Vishnuvardhaha, whose policy was “ radically affected by 
his conversion from Jainism to the Vaishnava faith through the 
reformer Ramanuja is a case in point. But there were 
also instances of Brahmans who had lowered the prestige of the 
priestly class. We had an occasion of citing the example of a 
band of Brahmans who had turned brigands in the Pandyan 
times. Another instance refers us to the twenty-first year of Tri- 
bhuvana Chakravarti Kulottuhga Choja Deva, when a gift of land 
was made to the Sripadantahgi servants of the temple of Siddha- 
ratnesvara at Uttatlur. This land, the same epigraph narrates, 
was originally the property of a Brahman who had stolen 

^ Taylor. Cat. Rais III, pp. 176-7. 

* Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 168; see also p. 169, 
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the jewels of the goddess and was compelled to give up the 
land as a devaclana to the temple.^ 

B. Under Vijayanagarn 

The general status of the Brahman in Vijayanagara has 
been thus given by Paes: “These Brahmans are like friars 
with us, and they count iliem as holy men — I speak of the 
Brahman priests and the lettered men of the pagodas — because 
although the king has many Brahmans, they are officers of the 
towns and cities and belong to the government of them, others 
are merchants, and others live by their own property and 
cultivation, and the fruits which grow in their inherited grounds. 
Those who have charge of the temples are learned men, and 
eat nothing which suffers death, neither flesh nor fish, nor any- 
thing which makes broth red, for they say that it is blood. 
Some of the other Brahmans whom I have mentioned, who 
seek to serve God, and to do penance, and to live a life like 
that of the priests.. 

The above description may appear to be a condemnation 
of the Btthman from the orthodox point ot view, since he had 
taken to a life which was other than that of piety and learning. 
But it is precisely here that the interest of the Brahmanical 
question lies — in the rigour with which he clung to the old rules 
which made him lead a life of devotion and study, and in the 
laxity with which he apparently transgressed the dictates of the 
classical theorists, which compelled him to cast his lot with the 
common people. This will be made clear when we enumerate 
the different occupations of the Brahmans in Vijayanagara. 
The presence of the Brahman was indeed felt in diverse fields 
of activity. As minister of the king, he was responsible to 
some extent for the success or failure of the State policy; as 
governor over a lai'ge province, he exercised the functions of 
an administrator; as mediator in love matters, he caused com- 
motion between rival royal families; as master of riches, he 
added to the increased wealth of the kingdom; and as the 

1 490 of 1912; Rangachari, Top List., Ill, Tp. 258, p. 1543. See also 
512 of 1912. 

* Sewell, For, Emp., p. 245. 
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champion of the castes below him, he sometimes advocated the 
cause of social reform. 

But it was not so much in the fulfilment of any one of 
the above duties that he seemed to violate the dignity attached 
to his own calling as in the manner in which he assumed to 
himself .the privilege and rank of a general. This was not, one 
admits, an innovation of the Vijayanagara times. So early as 
A.D. 1128 some Brahmans had already exchanged their here- 
ditary vocation for that of the Kshatriyas. At least so it appears 
from the instance of the Brahman soldier Ravi Dandaniiyaka, 
the conqueror of the Seven Malavas, under Tribhuvanamalla 
Pandya Deva in that year.i 

* The Vijayanagara Brahman needed no such juvstification. 
From the days of the establishment of the Vijayanagara Em- 
pire, the activities of the Brahman generals had been linked 
with those of others who were responsible for the rejuvenation 
of Hindu political life. We have seen how the victories of 
’ Goppanarya, or Gopana, enabled Kaiiipana Odeyar to consoli- 
date the provinces of the south.* Of Madhava, a descendant 
of the Brahman Chaufida, an inscription dated a. d. 1368 
narrates that he won fame as a conqueror of “ many countries 
on the shores of the Western Ocean It seems to have been 
the custom for the rdja-guriis, or royal priests, to accompany 
the kings on their expeditions. Thus we find Vyasaraya going 
to the south along with Saluva Nrisimha.^ Even ordinary 
Bi;ahmans contributed their share to the military annals of the 
times. A certain Brahman named Apatsahaya of Tirukkadavur 
took part in the Raichur campaign conducted by Krishna 
Deva Raya. 5 The old tradition of the king to have by his side 
Brahman generals was maintained under that ruler. The most 
famous name of a Brahman general during Krishna Deva 

^ 128 of 1913; Rangachari, Tof. List., I, By. 183, pp. 281-282. 

* Supra Volume I., Ch. I ; /t. S. R. for 1907-8, p. 240 ; Ep. Ind., VI, 
p. 322, seq. Madhuravijayam, Inlr. pp. 26-7. 

3 E. C. VII, Sk. 281, p. 146. 

* Somanatha, Fydsayogirharitatn, Intr., pp, xci-xcv, 40. 

= 47 of 1906; Ep. Report for 1907, p, 85 ; A. S. R. for 1908-9, p. 182. 
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Raya's times is that of Rayasam Kondamarusayya.^ In later 
Vijayanagara history we have Tiruchchirrambala Bhattan, a 
native of Tiruvidaimarudur, who joined Viththala's army in 
Travancore;2 and Govinda DIkshita, the minister-general of 
Achyutappa Nayaka, the Viceroy over the Chola capital.^ 

The validity of the claims of the Brahmans to take upon 
themselves the duties of the Kshatriyas now deserves to be exa- 
mined, especially from the standpoint of classical and Vijaya- 
nagara theory. Manu says: “ Twice born men may take up 
arms when (they are) hindered (in the fulfilment of) their 
duties, when destruction (threatens) the twice-born castes" 
(varna) in (evil) times, in their own defence, in a strife for the 
•fees of officiating priests, and in order to protect women and 
Brahmanas; he who (under such circumstances) kills in the 
cause of right, commits no sin According to Narada: •• In 
times of distress, a Brahman is allowed to gain his substance in 
the mode prescribed for the caste next to him in rank; or he 
may gain his substance like a Vaisya,.."* Narada, however, 
enjoins -this stipulation: “ When a Brahman has lived through 
times of distress, with the wealth acquired by following the 
occupations of a Kshalriya, he must perform a penance 
and relinquish the occupations of a Kshatriya. When, how- 
ever, a Brahman takes delight in those occupations and per- 
sists in them, he is declared a Kandaprishtha (professional 
soldier) and must be expelled from society, because he has 
swerved from the path of duty".® 

Gautama ordains the following: “On failure of the 
(occupations lawful for a Brahmana) he may live by the occu- 

^ Ep. Report for 1912, p. 80. There 'were others of course equally 
well known — Sajuvu Tinima, Saluva Govindayya, Sajuva Vira Narasimha, 
Karapiga Mangarasayya, and Bacharasayya. See Sarasvaty, J. I. H., IV. 
P. Ill, p. 85. 

® 140 of 1895; Ep. Report for 1900, p. 29; Heras, Aravidu, p. 142, 

® Tanfavuri Andhra Rajulu Chariira, The Sources, p'p. 223, 33S; 
Heras, ibid;, p. 288, 

Manu, VIII, 348-9, pp. 314-15. 

® Narada, I, 4, 56, p. S5. 

« Ibid. I, 4, 59-60, p. 56. 
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pations of a Kshatriya."i This is, of course, based on the 
injunctions of Manu. Baudhayana, while repeating the state- 
ments of Gautama and the earlier lawgivers, introduces a 
detail which is interesting. “ Now they quote also (the fol- 
lowing verse): ‘Out of regard for the sacred law a Brah- 
mana and a Vaisya may take up arms (for the protection of) 
cows or Brahmanas, or when a confusion of the castes (threa- 
tens to take place)’”, 2 

A knowledge of military science is one of the most 
essential qualifications of a royal priest, as given in the 
' Sukramti. In this mediaeval code a royal priest has been thus 
defined; ” One who is versed in vtaniras and rituals, master 
of the three sciences, skilful at work, conqueror of the senses, 
subduer of anger, devoid of greed and passions, equipped 
with a knowledge of six Angas {Vedahgas,) and of the science 
of Archery with all its branches, one who knows the science 
of moral as well as religious interests, one fearing whose 
anger even the king takes to virtuous ways of life, one who 
is well up in NTti Sastra, and master of military inyjlemeiits 
and tactics is the Priest.''^ In fact, Sukracharya does not 
seem to have reserved the duties and privileges of warriors 
only to the Kshatriyas.^ 

The occasions when the Brahmans could exchange duties 
legitimate to their order for those of the Kshatriyas, may be 
summarized as, follows: 

, (a) When their own lawful occupations could no longer 
be continued; 

(6) When there was a danger of an admixture of castes ; 

and 

(c) When there was need for protecting women and cows. 

In other words, when the people were confronted with a 
danger which threatened to undermine their life, — political and 


^ Gautama, VII, 6, p. 212. Cf. Vasishtha, II, 22, p, 12. 
2 Baudhayana, II, 18, p. 236, 

2 Siikranlti, II.. 11.. 156-60, p. 69. 

* Sarkar, Pos, Back,, Bk. II, P. I, pp. 94*3, 
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social, religious and economic, — ^the Brahmans could legally 
eschew the cause of the scriptures for that of the sword. The 
Vijayanagara age was precisely such an epoch; and no one 
recognized the need of entrusting the Brahmans with the 
responsibilities of a warrior so much as the Emperor 
Krishna Deva Raya who, in his Amuktamalyada, writes 
thus : “ Because a Braliman would stand to his post even 

in times of danger and would continue in service though 
reduced to becoming a subordinate to a Kshatriya or a Sudra, 
it is always advisable for a king to make Brahmans as his 
officers".! He further says : “Entrust your fortresses to 
such Brahmans (Generals) as j'ou are best acquainted with. 
Do not keep them weak, but give them such strong forces 
that they can be devoid of fear from their enemies Then 
again: “ Tliat king can lay his hand on his breast and sleep 
peacefully who appoints as masters of his fortresses such Brah- 
mans as are attached to himself, are learned in many sciences 
and arts; are addicted to Dharma, are heroic and have been in 
his servicejsmee before his lime, who make airangements for 
storing in those fortresses tiger’s cheese (?Tel. Pnlijnnnu) and 
other articles to last for a generation, who gives to the subordi- 
nate chiefs (Saniania) lands and other things without lessening 
in the slightest degree the arrangement with them, who in- 
creases his treasures by multiplying his income and lessen- 
ing expenditure, and by seeing that the people are without 
trouble, who keeps watch on the territory of weakened ene- 
mies by his spies and capturing them suddenly like the crane 
which catches fish, who secs that neither he nor his subjects 
suffer and who gives trouble only to his enemies.”? 

Krishna Deva Raya was to a certain extent justified in 
[bestowing praise on Brahmans who had proved their worth 
|as governors and generals. Since the times of Harihara II, it 
)had been the custom to entrust administrative work to qualified 
Brahmans. Thus Madhava Raya, the Brahman-general al- 

! Amuktamalyada, v. 217 ; J. I. II., IV, p. 66. 

® Ibid., V. 207 ; ibid., p. 65. 

® Ibid., V. 261 ; ibid., pp. 72-3. 
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ready referred to in a previous page, was temporarily entrusted 
with the government of the town (and disti'ict) of Jayanll, It 
was during this time that he conquered Gova (mod. Goa) in 
Saka 1313 (a. D. 1391-2).i Another famous Brahman-governor 
was Viththanna Odeyar, who was the Viceroy over Araga in 
A. D. 1403. He was the son of Bommana, who was the son 
of the well known minister Sahkapa ol the Bharadvfija-^ohYr. 
His praise is thus sung in an inscription of the same date: 
“ And, at the time when, by that Maharaya’s order, the 
Brahma-Kshatri, a son of Hemadri, an initiating priest for all 
gifts, a son to the lotus the line of Sahkapa and JRayapa, son 
of a chief Brahman minister, proficient in learning, a royal 
swan in the lotus pond of the learned, a moon to the chakdras 
poets, remover of the poverty of his servants, a flamingo at the 
lotus feet of Kriyasakti-guru munisvara, devoted to the worship 
of Triyambaka, the son of Virupambika ".2 Then again, in 
another inscription of the same year, we have the following 
eulogy of Viththanna, both as a learned man and as an adminis- 
trator: “...the chief minister Viththala, ever beloved^ versed in 
the sciences and arts,... Some yogis took him for Krishna; cer- 
tain learned men, for Ramachandra; some truthful ones, for 
Yudhishjhira; the performers of rites, for Svayambhuva; suppli- 
cants thought him the tree of plenty; enemies, a consuming 
sun; his subjects, as their father {iata )\ — such a mine of good 
qualities was Viththaladhisvara...The hemadri gift did Vith- 
thala-mantri but once make, and forthwith there was a hemadi i 
gift from house to house of all the Brahmans.... An abode of 
all learning and fortune, appointed by his king to the govern- 
ment of the Araga-desa, he was protecting with unfailing great- 
ness all merit, fame and progress' An epigraph dated 
A. D. 1405 calls him “ a diksha-gtirn in regard to all the gifts 
mentioned in the Hemadri”.^ Annamaradhya alias Koriipalli 

1 Jacob, J. Bom. B. R. A. S. IV, pp. 107-8, IIS ; Weber, I. A., VI, 
p. 162, n-, A. S. R. for 1907-8, p. 238, n. (2). 

* E. C., VI, Kp. 52, pp. 86-7, op. dt. 

» Ibid., Kp. S3, p. 87, 

* E. C,, VIII, Tl. 12; p. 165. On Hemadri, see Weber, I. 'A., VI, 
p. 161, n. 
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was a Brahman appointed as governor of the city-gates in A. D. 
1429-1430. It is said of him that he “ has studied four vedas 
and understood them by the Saiva scriptures; he is the Lord of 
the northern gate at Srisaila and is renowned on earth”.l 
No account of Brahman-governors may be thought adequate 
without mention being made of Saluva Timma, and of his 
nephew Nadendla Gopa-mantri, both of whom were governors 
of Kondavlclu.2 The following incident of A.D. 1614 described 
by Floris deals with the Brahman governor of Musulipatam. 
“ In the meanwhile, Wencatadra (the son of the governor) 
remayned aboord without eating or drinking. For he being a 
Bramene, may neither eate nor drinke in any mans house but 
what he hath dressed himselfe; which made mee so to pittie 
him, that I offered if any two Moores of qualitie would come 
aboord in his place, I would let him go on shoare 
' From the remarks of Paes it appears that Brahmans had to 
some extent become agriculturists. He writes thus: “The 
other temples aforesaid are made in the same manner, but this 
one is th^ principal one and the oldest; they all have many 
buildings and gardens with many trees, in which the Brahmans 
cultivate their vegetables and the other herbs that they eat 
Obviously this refers to the cultivation of vegetables for the 
daily consumption in their homes, although there is nothing 
strange in Brahmans taking to a life of agriculture in view of 
the freedom given to them by the early and mediaeval canon- 
ists." 

For what vile purposes an outwardly pious Brahman coul’d 
use his learning and entangle princes in the meshes of war is 
related by Firishtah who gives us the description of the Mudkal 
beauty and the war which Dcva Raya I waged far her sake. 
“ It happened that in the town of Moodkul lived a goldsmith, 

^ Butterworth-Chctty, Ncllore, Ins., I, p. 16, 

* Sewell. For, Emp., p. 131 ; Lists,, II, p. 188. 

® Floris, Purchas, Pilgrims, III, pp. 340-1. 

* Sewell, For. Emp., p. 262. 

® Manu, X, 81-3, 85, pp. 420, 421 ; Gautama, VII, 5, 24, X, 5-6, 
pp. 212-3, 228 ; Vasishfha, II, 24-6, p. 12, III, 1-3, pp. 16-17 ; BaudhSyana 
II., 2, 4, 19-21, p. 232; SukranUi, IV. iii, U. 37-9, p. ISl. 
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•who had a daughter named Nehal of such exquisite beauty, that 
nature seemed to have exerted all her art to render her perfect. 
Agreeably to the custom of Hmdoostan, her parents wished to 
betroth her in childhood to a youth of her own caste; but she 
requested that the ceremony might be delayed, with such 
earnestness, that it was put off. Sometime after, an old brah- 
min, who had been on a pilgrimage to Benares, stopping on 
his return at her father's house, was struck with the beauty of 
his daughter, adopted her as his child, and resolved to render 
her skilful in music and dancing, of which he was a peifcct 
master. The brahmin continued nearly eighteen months with 
her family: at the end of which period, finding her fully accom- 
plished, he took his leave, w'ith a promise shortly to return, 
with proposals calculated for the honour of his pupil, and the 
advantage of her family. The brahmin, who had from the 
first designed to exalt his adopted daughter to the station of a 
princess, proceeded to Beejanuggur; and being introduced to 
the Ray, spoke in such praise of the maid that he resolved to 
possess her, and entreated the brahmin to solicit her in 4 ,marriagc. 
The request had been anticipated by the brahmin, and he 
accordingly agreed to assist him in the attainment of his wishes; 
on which, the Ray despatched him with rich gifts to the parents 
and offered to bestow the title of Rany, or Princess, on their 
beautiful daughter. The brahmin lost no time in his journey; 
and on his arrival at the goldsmith’s house delivered to him 
and his wife the Ray's orders that they should repair with their 
child to Beejanuggur. They were overjoyed at such unexpec- 
ted good fortune; and calling the maid, laid before her the rich 
gifts of the Ray, congratulated her on being so soon to be 
united to a great prince, and attempted to throw upon her 
neck a golden necklace set with jewels as the token of betro- 
thal, and which, if done, the engagement could not have been 
broken off. The daughter, to the astonishment of her parents, 
refused to receive the necklace; observing, that whoever enter- 
ed the harem'of Beejanuggur was never afterwards permitted 
to see even her nearest relatives, and though they might be 
willing to sacrifice her for the wealth of the court, yet she was 
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too fond of her parents to submit to an eternal separation from 
them, even for the splendour of the palace of Beejanuggur. 
This affectionate declaration, accompanied with tears, recon- 
ciled her parents to their disappointed hopes, who rather than 
use force, dismissed the brahmin with all his gifts, — and he 
returned to Beejanuggur without success.”^ 

In political matters, too, the Brahmans could turn out 
into deceitful diplomats. An example of a wicked Brahman- 
diplomat of this t3'pe is that of Ramaj'j'a Bhaskarudu, a subor- 
dinate of Krishna Deva Raya. It was he who manage^l to have 
all the seventy-two nobles, the subordinates of the Reddi kings, 
beheaded in the temple of Gopinatha at Kondaviflu. 1 he local 
chronicles contain the following details in connection with 
this dastardly incident. The Brahman was furnished with 
money, and directed to restore the magnificent temple of Gopi- 
natha Svami at the foot of Kondaviclu. A new image was to 
be consecrated and set up, and for the celebration of these rites, 
the presiding priest invited the seventy-two chiefs to descend 
from their hill fortress. “ They came — the three score and 
twelve — and were all seated in the great hall. B'roin thence one 
by one the officiating priest led them to the inner shrine to view 
the new representation of deity, and to bow before the image 
that the great Krishna Deva Rayalu had set up. As they step- 
ped into the aniavahliani or inner hall, and bowed at the thre- 
shold, two ruffians, who were concealed in the chamber, step- 
ped forward, and before the victim had time to raise a cry, 
precipitated him into a deep well whose mouth it was impossi- 
ble to discover amid the surrounding gloom. One by one 
each Reddi Chieftain approached the shrine, and all shared one 


I Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise I, pp. 3S0-1. The next sentence which 
follows is this : “ The maiden, snhscqucnlly, revealed to her parents, that 

she had long had an inward conviction that she should onp day become the 
wife of a prince of the faith of Islam, and recommended them to await 
patiently the will of providence”. This subsequent revelation in favour of 
a Aluhammadan Prince, makes one suspect that there is an element of im- 
probability in the nice story told by Firishtah. B- A. S. 
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common fate, one common grave, and then all was easy for 
Krishna Deva Kayalii to seize the fort".^ 

The Brahmans, however, could divert their influence in 
more profitable channels. They could, for example, elevate 
the classes which were socially on a lower scale, and thus bring 
about social reform. One such instance is that of the Brah- 
mans who invested 500 oil-mongers with the sacred thread. It 
is poet Dindima — who was one of the mahajanas of Mulluncl- 
rum alias Praudha-devarayapuram, and probably a contem- 
porary of Prandha Deva Raya, — who gives us these details. 
Although more particulars are not forthcoming, yet the fact 
that the oil-mongers still feel grateful to the Brahman family by 
accepting one of its members as their gurit,^ indicates to us 
that, at least in this one instance, the Brahmans have left 
behind them evidence of the service they rendered to the cause 
of society. 

The generosity of the Vijayanagara monarchs enabled the 
Brahmans to amass great wealth. It was a policy of the rulers 
to endow them with large grants of land and moneys and this 
seems to have culminated in the institution of a sort of a State 
fund called anandanidhi, for their sake, by Achyuta Raya.^ 
The liberality of his illustrious predecessor was equally 
responsible for the wealthy position of the priestly class. 
Their riches may have partly caused the anti-Brahman 
feeling which was especially noticeable in the writings of the 
poets of the later ages. There is reason to believe that even 
the State, as typified by Rama Raja, was inclined to be rather 
unfriendly towards the members of the sacerdotal class, who 
had received the largest share of royal bounty in the days of 
Krishna Deva Raya and Achyuta Raya. Even Krishna Deva 
Raya himself did not fail to observe the fallen condition of the 
Brahmans in his times. In his well known work, he says: 
“ Why only kings 1 even the Brahmans of this age do not 

^ Boswell, I. A., I, p. 183; Sewell, Lists, II, p. 188; Ep. Report for 
191S, p. 112. 

* Ep. Report for 1912, p. 90. 

® Ep, Report for 1923, p. 119. 
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possess the power of the Brahmans of those ages. A Brahman 
(Agastya) was able to drink away the water of the sea. Another 
sage (Visvamitra) was able to engage in creation as opposed to 
the creation (of Brahma). Another was able to avert the 
Brahmastra by his staff (Brahmadanda). Is it proper that 
Brahmans of this age should give up acting up to their best 
ability because they do *not have such powers ? Have they 
ceased to command respect and worship from others in spite 
of their lessened powers ?’'i Then again he says, while dealing 
with persons who were qualified for government service: “ Do 
not appoint a Brahman who swerves from the right conduct 
and who is bred in a Pakkana (a Sahara suburb). Don’t you 
know the story of how a Brahman once destroyed a crane 
which had saved his life, for a single day’s meal 

To foreigners like Nuniz, the Brahmans sometimes 
appeared intolerable because of their wealth. That Portuguese 
chronicler narrates thus: “ The King always gives large sums in 
charity; in the palace there are always two or three thousand 
Brahmantf who are his priests, and to whom the King com- 
mands to give alms. These Brahman priests are very despic- 
able men; they always have much money , and are so insolenL 

il__J 1 2 11 I I ir i ll t m A m 


Rama Raja seems to have been thoroughly anti-Brahman 
as may be inferred from the following statement in the 
MahisUra Narapati Vijaya : 


^ Amuktamalyada, v. 285 ; J. I. H., IV, p. 77. 

® Ibid., V. 210; ibid., p. 65. 

® Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 379-80. 

* My. Arch. Report for 1907, para. S3, cited liy Venkoba Rao, 
VySsayogicharita, Intr., p. clxvi. 
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Perhaps it was this which Nuniz wanted to convey when 
he referred to Rama Raja in the following words : “...for he 
(Achyuta Raya) has never done anything except those things 
that are desired by his two brothers-in-law, who are men very 
evilly disposed and great Jews ”.i 

From the ending of certain epigraphs it appears that some 
Brahmans forsook their rules to receive gifts, and were, there- 
fore, not held in high esteem by the people. The inscription 
which gives us this information is dated A.D. \1395, and it ends 
thus: “ The Brahman who forsakes the rules for receiving gifts 
becomes a monkey; and the giver becomes a foul-scented 
jackal in the burning ground if receiving gifts (praiiilralia- 
vicihi’iydgi vipro bhitvatii warkkatah) refers to begging, then, 
evidently the people were justified in condemning such a 
Brahman, for it was a violation of one of the rules laid down 
in the code of Manu : “ One must not consider as a guest a 

Brahman who dwells in the same village, nor one who seeks 
his livelihood by social intercourse, even though he has come 
to a house where (there is) wife, and where sacred afires arc 
kept. Those foolish householders, who constantly seek (to 
live on) the food of others, become,-in consequence of that 
(baseness) after death the cattle of those who gave them 
food”. 3 Vasishtha clearly sa 3 's : “ The king shall punish that 
village where Brahmanas, unobservant of their sacred duties 
and ignorant of the Veda, subsist by begging; for it feeds 
robbers 

Some Brahmans, as we shall see, seem to have refused the 
consecrated food {ilrtlia-prasada) of gods. Such of them who 
were found guilty of this offence were declared Chanclalas or 
outcastes. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that a strong feeling against 
the Brahmans should have been felt in the land, as is evident 


^ Sewell, Far, Emp., pp. 367, 369. 

® E. C., VIII, Sb. 382, p. 68, text, p. 179. 

* Manu, Ilf, 103-4, p. 94. 

* Vasishlha, III, 4, p. 17. 
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i not only from the shrewd hints which even foreign travellers 
were compelled to make but also from the tirades which the 
poets, as preachers of morality, levelled against the members of 
the Brahman community.! This anti-Brahman feeling gather- 
, ed strength with the decline of Vijayanagara as a potent factor 
in the histoi-y of the country; and poets and writers, like 
Vemana and Dhurjati, voifced the sentiments of the people in 
the following words: “ His forehead (i.e., of a Brahman with 
the caste-marks) is that of a worshipper; his mouth, that of a 
wolf ; and his heart that of a roaming demon: is he so shame- 
less as to say he has learnt of the divinity ? If a man still has 
in his heart the principles of a pariar, and yet scorns pariars, 
how should he become twice-born, while devoid of every good 
quality ? There is no sin greater than that of falsehood : this is 
an abomination perpetually in the mouth : what vagabonds are 
several who call themselves twice-born ? The lords of the earth 
(i.e., Brahmans) say, 'we are pure ; we are learned in the scrip- 
tures they scorn all who are in their natural state. Truly the 
poorest palmer is better than such boasters!”^ Then again : 

1 For the anti-Brahman feeling in the south, read Barnett, Heart of 
India, pp. 93, seq. 

* Vemana, Verses, Bk. III., vv. 163-6, p. 135 (Brown). 

In the original they run thus : 

sfirfSSa OS'S sfiocs&TT'So, 

‘ Tfp I 

sfio-a^oeasSo 5£8a^ES*’S|o^ ? 
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To give up food and apparel, and lie about in the porches of 
temples, is the fate written for their sins in the foreheads of 
monks; what would they be worse for familiarity with 
women ?’'J “ After going through all his studies, and attaining 
consummate wisdom, after making nothing of divinity, the 
moment he sees a fair woman he forgets all his sanctity 
Section 4. The Agrahara 

We may now look at the other side of the picture which 
presents the life of the Brahman amidst the orthodox surround- 
ings of the agrahdra? The traditions which the Brahmans of 
Vijayanagara received from those of the earlier times were of 
learning and piety. Their duties and vocation, as is well 
known, were already fixed for them by the early canonists.^ 
The Brahmans of Karnataka seem to have lived, on the whole, 
a life which was in conformity with classical precepts. ^ An 
inscription dated about A.D. 1142 sings the praise of the 
Brahmans of the Hariharapura agrahara, also called 

^ Vemana, Verses, Bk. Ill, v. 260, p. 155 (Brown). 

CO 

» Ibid., V. 270, p. 157. 

SBC, 

oasOSiS SSSsS Sr»?faoosjir»^, 

See also, vv. 191-2, p. 141. The date of Vemana is a debatable point. 
C. P. Brown places him “ about the beginning of the seventeenth century 
of our era ". Verses of Vemana, Preface, p. Ill (1829). Chenchiah 
and Bhujanga Rao remark; " It is probable that he lived in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century.” A History of Telugw Literature, p. 99. (Heritage 
of India Series). Vemana’s description may be compared with that given 
by Lakshmipati Dhurjafi, Hamsa-vimsati Kathegafu, p. 18 (Trans, into 
Kanarese by Krishnayya, Bangalore, 1871). 

® For the corporate life of the Brahmans, see Majumdar, Corp. 
Life, p. 337, seq. 

* Manu, X, 75, p. 419; Gautama, VIII, 4-11, 14-24, pp. 215-18; 
Vaiishtha, VI, 23, p. 38. 

“ For a detailed description of the chief duties of maha Janas, see 
Majumdar, ibid, p. 334. 
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I Kellangere, thus : “ Possessed of the usual ascetic virtues 
(yama-niyama svdclhydya-dhyana-dharana-maunamtshthana- 
japa-samddhi-slla-gnna-sainpannarum), devoted to the s/jof- 
karmnia {yajana-ydjaiia-adhydyana-adhydpana-ddna-prati- 
graha-shat-karmma~niy alarum), versed in the Rig, Yajus, 
Sama and Atharvana and their sliad-angas, suns in dispersing 
the darkness the poverty of the company of panegyrists, res- 
trained by miinji, ynjna a.nd upavita, wearing golden earrings, 
having at their feet the foreheads of the three (castes of) 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, of original ability, lights of the 
Bali-varhsa, oceans (of mercy) to those who come for refuge, 

were the Brahmans of Kellangere 

In the eulogy which these Brahmans of Kellangere 
heap upon themselves, some allowance must be made for 
their vanity which brings to their feet “ the foreheads of the 
three (castes of) Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras ", and 
which prompts them to style themselves as possessors of 
the usual ascetic virtues and also of golden earrings ! But 
it is evidwit that Kellangere was indeed a place of some 
repute, even in the later times, as is indicated in an ins- 
cription assigned to the year A.D. 1300. This epigraph says 
that the Brahmans of Kellangere were poets, readers, speakers, 
orators and lovers of fame, devoted to the lotus feet of Kesava.2 
That it is not improbable that Brahmans in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries were given to learning is evident by com- 
paring the above description of the residents of Kellangere with 
that of those who lived in the great agrahdra Sarvajnapura. 
An inscription dated a.d. 1234 describes them thus : “ In that 
nad {i.e.y Hoysala-na«l) exalted was the great agrahdra Sarv- 
vajnapura. In some streets were those reading the Vedas, 
sastras and six systems of tarkka ; in some were (?) mantapas 
for (?) new shows ; in some Vishnu temples. Ever groups of 
Brahmans either reading the Veda, or all at once listening to 
some higher science, or without ceasing carrying on discussion 


^ E.C. V, P. L. Ak. 110, p. 160, P. II, text, p. 486. 
2 Ibid., Ak. 114, p. 162. 
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in logic, or joyously reciting puranas, or settling the meaning 
of all manner of sinriti, drama and poetry. To study, teach- 
ing, listening to good precepts and the rules of their faith, were 
the Brahmans in Sarvajnapura devoted ”.i 

One characteristic feature of the Brahmans was their cor- 
porate life. We infer this not only fjom the fact that they held 
their offices in the agrahdras by monthly rotation but also from 
the grants which they jointly made for social and religious 
purposes. The tradition of living a corporate existence seems 
to have been handed down from very early times.^ Thus the 
thousand Brahmans of Maddur, for example, made a grant of 
twelve kandugas of wet land in Oragala in A.D. 982 for the 
temple which Polayya had caused to be erected.® This 
Maddur is evidently the same Maddur the Brahmans of which 
in A.D. 1327 made a grant, the details of which are missing, to 
five persons (named), during the month’s headship of the 
Tanira-mantra-chiiiiSinani, the SravanappScharya Vijnesvara 
Dlkshitopadhyaya.^ The term used for the “ month's head- 
ship ”, which is missing in this inscription, of tJie learned 
Brahman of Maddur (which was also called by the name the 
all-honoured great agrahdra Upendrapura), is supplied by 
another inscription, relating to the same place, dated in the 
next year (A.D. 1328). This epigraph relates that all the 
Brahmans of the all-honoured great agrahdra Upendrapura, 
during the ponth's headship {mdsa-veggadeianadaln) of 
Asama Deva, (his descent given), .made a grant to six persons 
(named), for the purpose of building Upendrapattana anew in 
the dry fields of Chiraduvu.® In A.D. 1336 all the Brahmans 
of the same agrahdra, during the month’s headship of Karatti 
of Udugundur, gave a stone charter to Mamboja, son of the 
copper-smith Pemmoja, assigning to him certain specified lands 


1 E.C.. V, P. I, Ak. 82, p. 144. 

® Majumdur, Corp. Life, p. 339. 
» E.C.. IV, Yl. 41, p. 31. 

* Ibid., Yl. 40, p. 31. 

» Ibid, 39, p. 31. 
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for “ having by the practice of his calling pleased the 
Brahmans.”! If this was the case in A.D. 1336, we may not be 
far wrong in assuming that the custom of holding office by 
monthly rotation, at least so far as Upendrapura alias Maddur 
was concerned, must also have been in vogue in Vijayanagara 
times. 

• 

In this connection it is interesting to observe a special 
feature of the agrahdras under the Vijayanagara kings. In 
spite of the freedom given to the Brahmans in certain matters, 
it appears that the State imposed its own officials over the 
agraliaras. This is proved by an inscription dated a.d. 1532 
which narrates that, at the time of setting up the god Yoga- 
Narasimha in the Durggagrahara, Ramayya, son of Hara- 
Mallayya, of Pidave in the Adavani country, the seal-bearer of 
Mallarasa-ayya, the head minister of Sihgapa Nayaka, held the 
pdrupalya of Durggagrahara, caused the sacred pond to be ex- 
cavated and restored.* 

It was not only the Brahmans of Karnataka who could lay 
pretensions to learning and piety. The Kasmir Brahmans too 
were famous for their wisdom. Thus are these latter described 

in an inscription dated A.D. 1368. “ like incarnations of 

Vidyesvara, pre-eminent by their virtues and the country of 
their birth, travellers to the farthest point of the charayanlya- 
aticharandrnnaya, daily observers of all the rites appointed in 
the pure Sivamnaya, ever devoted to the worship of the Astha- 
murti, Kasmir Brahmans.”* 

About the agrahdras we have some charming notices in 
contemporary Indian literature, while about the Brahmans 
themselves, a great deal can be gathered from the accounts of 
foreign travellers. The Varaddvibika Parinaya, written by the 
talented poetess Tirumalamba, thus describes the agrahdras of 
Tundira-mandala : 


1 E. C., IV, Yl. 38, p. 30. 

* Ibid., Yl. 45. pp. 31-2. 

® E.C.. VII, Sk. 281, p. 147. 
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To the above vve may add Somanatha’s description of the 
great agrdliara of Mulbagal, where lived the learned Lakshmi- 
Narayana Yogi, otherwise known as Sripada-raja : 

fl 5 r gcTcH'qflcTlfqqra 9:1^^ 

3Ifdqn%R: 3qf?qRi;T 

Somanatha tells us in the same connection why Vyasaraya 
preferred to remain at Mulbagal : 

g =q sr^^fTcTqi qteqi micft^rirr ^fqgciqi 

qf^i^ciqi sRn'cTcrqf 

qjiq^q g(%c?q qiif |q 

TO5igf^5iq; fq ?q fq'Jcll^qi^ 

q^'^ff ^q aiqqiw^^ (qq'q {^{^Iciq^'q: ^^ftq 
^<^(l^qi^q5Tqiq: %5q^qi |q srqig^^ciwT^CJflq ci%q 
i%<qq^5i; I ^ 

These details one looks for in vain in the accounts of 
foreigners, who were struck as much by the versatility as 
by the voracity of the Brahmans. There is a touch of admira- 
tion not unmixed with contempt in the remark of ‘ Abdiir 
Razzaq who couples “ the wise Brahmans and the demon-like 
elephants ” in a verse describing the great Mahanavami festival.^ 


^ Varadamhika Pariifaya, quoted by Venkoba Rao, Vyasayogi- 
charitam Intr., p.'lvii. . 

^ Somanatha, Vyasayogicharitam, pp. 39-40. On page 41 he des- 
cribes a bath in a tank in the woods. 

3 Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, p. 117 
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Barbosa has more to say about the Brahmans than the 
Persian Ambassador. “ Among them is another class of people 
whom they call Bramenes, who are priests and rulers of their 
houses of worship. These eat nothing subject to death, they 
marry only one wife, and if she dies, do not marry again (and 
their sons inherit all their goods). As a mark of their dignity 
they wear over their shoulders three linen threads. Among 
them all these men hold the greatest liberties and privileges 
and are not liable to death for anything whatsoever which they 
do. The king, the great Lords and men of rank give them much 
alms on which they live; also many of them have estates while 
others live in the houses of worship, as in monasteries, which 
possess good revenues. Some are great eaters and never work 
except to feed well; they will start at once on a ‘ six days jour- 
ney ’ [twenty or twenty-four miles, Rainitsio] eight leagues, 
Spanish] only to get a good bellyfull. Their (food is?) honey 
and butter, rice, sugar, < stews of ’ pulse and milk ”.1 

We shall see in the next chapter what Paes has to say about 
the Brahihan women; meanwhile we may pass on to the 
accounts of Nuniz. “ And in this kingdom of Bisnaga there 
is a class of men, natives of the country, namely Brahmans, 
who the most part of them never kill or cat any live thing, and 
these are the best that there are amongst them. They are 
honest men, given to merchandise, very acute and of much 
talent, very good at accounts, lean men and well-formed, but 
little fit for hard work. By these and by the duties they under- 
take the kingdom is carried on. They believe that there are 
Three Persons and only One God, and they call the Persons of 


^ Barbosa, Dames, I, p. 217. Barbosa describes in almost identical 
terms the Brahmans of Gnjerat. Ibid., I. pp. 114-17 ; Stanley, p. 94. Cf. the 
account of the Brahmans as given by William Metthwold who describes 
Golkonda and its inhabitants. " The Gentiles in the fundamental! points 
of their little religion doe hold the same principles whicb their learned 
clergie, the Bramenes (brahmans), have from great antiquitie, and doe yet 
maintaync, but with an implicit faith, not able to give an account of it, nor 
any of their customes, onely that it was the custome of their ancestors ”. 
Metthwold, Relations of Golconda, p. 13, 
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the Most Holy Trinity 'Tricehemca' "i. Then again he says; 
“ These people have such devotion to cows that they kiss them 
everyday, some they say even on the rump — a thing I do not 
assert for their honour — and with the droppings of these cows 
they absolve themselves from their sins as if with holy water. 
They have for a commandment to confess their sins to the 
Brahman priests, but they do not do it, except only those who 
are very religious,,. They give in excuse that they feel a shame 
to confess themselves to another man, and say that it is suffi- 
cient to confess themselves alone after approching God, for he 
who does not do so does not acquire grace; thus they fulfil 
the command in one way or another. But they do.it so seldom 
(in reality) that they (may be said to) neglect this command to 
confess These details given by Nuniz about confession 
among Brahmans are rather strange: the chronicler evidently 
belongs to the earlier school of Portuguese writers who shared 
the belief that "the Hindus were Christians of a sort”. ^ 

Before we proceed with the account of the death cere- 
monies which Nuniz gives in some detail, we may «cord the 
evidence of two other writers who saw what Barbosa and 
Nuniz had failed to note — the devotion and learning of the 
Brahmans. Gasparo Balbi in A. d. 1582 thus describes the 
Brahmans around Mylapore: 

» The Bramins are wont to burne Kowes excrements, and 
with the ashes for devotion meeting with the Gentiles to 
dawbe their forehead and nose; who so painted wash not that 
day for devotion of the Kow John Huighen Van Linscho- 
ten in A. D. 1583 noted the following about the Brahmans: 

"The Bramenes are the honestest and most esteemed 


^ Sewell, For. Emji., p. 390 “ Triyambaka " ? Nuniz evidently refers 
here to the Trimurti of the Hindus. For the confusion the Portuguese 
once made as regards the Hindu Trimurti and the Holy Trinity, see 
Dames, Barbosa^ I, p. 115, n. (1). 

® Sewell, ibid., p, 391. 

“ Dames, ibid., I, p. 115, a (1). 

^ Gaspare Balbi, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, p. 148, 
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Nation among all the Indian Heathens;^ for they doe alwaies 
serve in the chiefest places about the King, as Receivers, Ste- 
wards, Ambassadors, and such like Offices. They are likewise 
the Priests and Ministers of the Pagodas, or devilish Idols. 
They are of great authoritie among the Indian people, for that 
the King doth nothing without their counsell and consent, and 
that they may bee knowne from other men, they weare upon 
their naked bodie, from the shoulder crosse under the arme 
over their bodie downe to the girdle, or the cloth that is wrap- 
ped about their middle, three or four strings like sealing thread, 
whereby they are knowne: which they never put off although 
it should cost them their lives, for their Profession and Reli- 
gion will not permit it. They goe naked, saving onely that 
they have a cloth bound about their middles to hide their privie 
members. They weare sometimes when they go abroad, a 
thinne cotton linnen Govvne called Cabaia, lightly cast over 
their shoulders, and hanging down to the ground like some 
other Indians, as Benianes (Banyas?) Gusartes (Gujeratis?) and 
Decanins,,(Deccanis?). Upon their heads they weare a white 
cloth, wound twice or thrice about, therewith to hide their 
haire, which they never cut off, but weare it long and turned 
up as the women doe. They have most commonly round rings 
of gold hanging at their eares, as most of the Indians have. 
They eate not anything that hath life, but feed themselves with 
herbes and Rice, neither yet when they are sick will for any- 
thing be let bloud, but heale themselves by herbs and oint- 

^ The brighter side of the character of the Brahman was seen also 
by Metthwold : " Their moralitie appeares best in their conversation 

(conduct) ; murder and violent theft are strangers among them, and sel- 
dome happen; but for coozenage (cheating) in bargaining, caveat emptor. 
Poligamy is permitted but not generally practised, unlesse in case of the 
first wives barrennesse. Adultery is not common, but punishable in women, 
fornication veniall, and no law but that of modesty restraines the publike 
action”. Metthwold, Relations of Golconda, p. 14. 

The same eye-witness tells us : “ The Bramene (brahman) is priest 

unto them all, and weareth alwayes three or four twisted threads on one 
shoulder and under the other arme, and in his forehead a round spot 
whereon there sticketh comes of rice dyed yellow in turmericke ; they are 
very good and ready accountants and in that office much employed by 
Moores (Moslems) of greatest affaires, writing and keeping {heir accounts 
in palmito leaves. .” Ibid., pp. 14-15. 

19 
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ments, and by rubbing their bodies with Sanders, and such like 
sweet woods. In Goa and on the Sea coasts there are many 
Bramenes, which commonly doe maintayne themselves with 
selling of Spices and other Apothecarie ware, but it is not so 
cleane as others, but full of garbish and dust. They are very 
subtile in writing and casting accounts, whereby they make 
other simple Indians beleeve what they will’’.^ 

Nuniz describes in detail the ceremonies practised at the 
death of Brahmans. “ When a Brahman is sick, before he 
dies, they send to call the learned Brahmans who are his 
priests, so that they should come to pray, and console the sick 
man; and they talk to him of the affairs of his soul, and what 
he must do to save it, bidding him spend money in alms. 
After this ceremony is over they make the Brahman priests 
shave the sick man’s head, and after shaving they bid them 
wash it, and after the washing it is their custom to bring to 
their houses a cow with a calf, — there are very few Brahmans, 
however poor they be, who do not have one to live in their 
house, — which cow, when they have finished washing the 
man's head, they take a turban and tie it to its neck and put 
the end of the turban into the hand of the sick man, and he 
gives it and the calf in alms for his soul to those priests who 
perform these ceremonies. On that day he gives alms accord- 
ing to his position, and gives to eat to some Brahmans who are 
invited and who come there for the purpose. They believe 
that when these ceremonies are made for the sick man, if he is 
fo live he is soon cured of his infirmity, and if not that he soon 
dies. 

“ After the death of the sick man they have the ground 
washed upon which he lay, and after the washing they take 
cow-dung and spread it over the ground, and place the body on 
the top of this dung. They hold that a sick man who dies on 
a cot, or anything soever except only on the ground, commits 
a mortal sin. As soon as the body is laid on the ground they 
make for it a bier covered with boughs of the fig-tree, and 

^ Linschoten, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, pp. 255-6. For some remarks on 
Brahmans, see Pietro della Valle, Travels, I., pp. 80-1, 
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before they place the body on the bier they wash it well with 
pure water, and anoint it with sandal-wood (oil) ; and they 
place by the body branches of sweet basil and cover it with a 
new cloth, and so place it in the bier. Then one of his rela- 
tives takes the bier on one side, and they call three other 
Brahmans whosoever the;^ may be to aid them to lift it ; and so 
they carry it to the place where they are to burn it, accom- 
panied by many Brahmans who go singing in front of the 
corpse. In front of all goes his son, if he has one, or ne.\t 
younger brother or nearest relative, with fire in the hand for 
the burning. As soon as they arrive at the place where they 
have to burn the body, they scatter money according to their 
ability, and then put the fire to it ; and they wait there till the 
whole body is consumed, and then all go and wash their bodies 
in a tank and afterwards return each one to his house. The 
son or brother or relation who put the fire is obliged to sleep 
on the ground where the man died for nine nights, and after 
the lapse of nine days from the death come the priests and 
learned men and they command to shave the head of this man. 
During these nine days, they feed the poor and they give them 
the dead man’s clothes, and they give the cot with its bed in 
alms to the priests, with some money in addition ; if he is a 
rich man they give gardens and other things in alms to many 
Brahmans. When ten days are finished, and the son has been 
shaved, he goes to the place where they burned his father or his 
brother, and they perform many ceremonies over the ashes and 
bones that remain unburned ; then they put them in a small 
vessel and make a pit in the ground and bury them in it, and 
keep them thus guarded and buiied in order (afterwards) to 
send the bones to be thrown into a sacred river, which is 
distant from Goa over one thousand leagues (the Ganges). 
There is a very large temple there, the object of many pilgri- 
mages, and they hold that every pilgrim who dies there is 
saved, and goes to Paradise, and also every dead man whose 
bones are thrown into that river. In spite of this they in 
reality take very few people there. The heir or the father or 
son of the dead man is obliged, from the day of the death, for 
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eleven days to give food to twenty-seven Brahmans, and until 
twenty-one days to three others ; until twelve days again he 
feeds seven Brahmans, and until twenty-seven days gives to eat 
to the three ; on the last day of the month he gives food to 
three others, and thence forward, until one year is finished, he 
gives meals once a month to three Brahmans. They do this 
in honour of the Trinity for the Soul of the deceased. When 
this year is over he gives no more alms, except that each year, 
on the day on which the death happened, he feeds six 
Brahmans, — namely, three in honour of the Trinity, and three 
for the persons of his father, grandfather, and great-grand- 
father j who thus seemingly eat together. Thus he obtains 
favour with God, and for these expenses they beg alms of the 
Brahmans if they are poor. These give him all help for it. 
Before they dine they wash the feet of all six, and during the 
meal some ceremonies are performed by Brahman priests who 
come there for that purpose."! 

We are not able to determine the veracity of the above 
account, since we have no other description from the pen of 
foreign travellers, which could be compared whth that of Nuniz. 
Nevertheless it is evident from the details which he gives that 
the Brahmans followed the orthodox rules about the perfor- 
mance of the funeral and sraddha cermonies. Nuniz speaks of 
the rather large number of Brahmans being fed by the heir or 
father » from the day of the death and then he says that 
three Brahmans were fed for twenty-seven days. About the 
riumber three we have the following in Vasishtha : » After 
issuing an invitation on the day preceding (the’ Sraddha, he 


! Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 393-5, As regards the time when the ^raddha 
IS to be peforraed, see /f^ortam&a, 11, 7.16. op. 140-2: II 7 17 2^- IT 

lxxvi-lxxViii. pp. '240-6;^//,. 

PP- 122, p. 97; III, 274-80; 

p. 127. About the persons who are to be invited for the srdddha, Apas- 
/aw6a ir 7-17 21-2 PP. I4S-6 ; II, 8, 18, 9. p. 148; Gautama. XV, p. 2S5 

PI’>2S1-S ; Manu, III, 124-95, pp. 98- 
111; 208, p. 114.; 234-70, pp. 118-25. Sraddha to he performed monthly 
during the first year after the decease of a person : F’ishriu, XXI. 11-21, 
pp. 85-6 ; Mam, III 167, 203-8, 256-265. 279, 282, p. 110, seg. Sraddha 
on the anniversary of the deceased relative’s death : Vishnu, XXI 22-3 
pp. 00-7, ’ ’ 
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shall feed on that occasion), three ascetics or three virtuous 
householders, who are Srotriyas, who are not aged, who do 
not follow forbidden occupations, and neither (have been his 
pupils, nor are (living as) pupils in his house”. ^ According 
to Manu : “ I will fully declare what and how many 
Brahmanas must be fed on that (occasion), who must be 
avoided and on what kinds of food (they shall dine). 
One must feed two (Brahmanas) at the offering to the 
gods, and three at the offering to the manes, or one only 
on either occasion; even a very wealthy man shall not be 
an-\ious (to entertain) a large company”. 2 It is highly doubt- 
ful if the orthodox Brahmans of Vijayanagara, to whom gold 
was as precious as learning, would have violated the next in- 
junction of Manu who gives reasons why a large company of 
Brahmans should not be entertained at a sraddlin. “ A large 
company destroys these five (advantages), the respectful treat- 
ment (of the invited, the propriety of) place and time, purity, 
and (the selection of) virtuous Brahmana (guests); he therefore 
shall not geek (to entertain) a large company ”.® The Portu- 
guese chronicler dwells twice on the Trinity which makes one 
suspect that he was still labouring under the earlier misconcep- 
tion of his countrymen who confounded the principles of the 
Hindu religion with those of Christianity. 

^ Vasishiha, XI, 17, p. SI. 

* Manu, III, 124-5, p. 98. 

s Ibid, III, 126, p. 98. 

* For further notices of Brahmans, see Bana, Harshacharita, pp. 32-3, 
66; 72; 78; 79; 233; Watters, Yuan Chzvag,!, pp. 159-60; Foster, 
Travels in India, pp. 19, 21-2 where an account of the north Indian Brah- 
mans by Ralph Fitch is given (a.d. 1583-91) ; Lockman, Travels, II, p. 380, 
seq., where the Jesuits, (in their usual disparaging terms) speak of the 
philosophy, mathematics and astronom 3 ' of the Brahmans. For a whole- 
sale condemnation of the Brahmans, who, according to the Jesuits, were 
“ a great Burthen to the Public ”, “ proud ”, “ artful ”, “ great impostors ", 
read Lockman, I, pp. 360 (n), 361, where reference is given to 
Thirty-four Conferences betiveen the Danish Missionaries, etc. Trans, 
by Philips, London, 1719, for further enlightenment on the subject. The 
observations of the Abbe Dubois, whose "pen would refuse to describe all 
their wrong doing”, may also be noted in this connection. Hind. Man. 
Cust. I, pp. 309, seq. (1897). Another writer, whose views on the subject 
may also be read, is William Ward. In his book called A Yiew of the 
History, Literature and Mythology of the Hindoos, III, pp. 67-71, 84 seq. 



CHAPTER IV 
WOMEN 

Section I. Status in Hindu Society 

Since the days of Manu Hindu law has assigned to 
woman a dependent but by no means dishonourable position in 
society. Thus does he declare in his code: “ By a girl, by a 
young woman or even by an aged one, nothing must be done 
independently, even in her own house. In childhood a female 
must be subject to her father, in youth to her husband, when 
her lord is dead to her sons; a woman must never be indepen- 
dent. She must not seek to separate herself from her father, 
husband, or sons; by leaving them she would make both (her 
own and her husband’s) families contemptible ".J Then again: 
“ Day and night women must be kept in dependence by the 
males (of) their (families), and, if they attach themselves to 
sensual enjoyments, they must be kept under one’s control, 

, Her father protects (her) in childhood, her husband protects 
(her) in her youth, and her (sons) protect (her) in old age; a 
woman is never fit for independence This has been impli- 
citly followed by the later law'givers, who are not tired of dwel- 
ling at length on the dependence of woman.^ It may be noted, 
however, that one or two authors of the dharma-sastras quali- 
fy their statements in the following w'Ords: “ A wife is not 

163, seq., he deals with them. He says. . . We are not to look 
among them (i.e. “the Hindus”) for the solid virtues, as integrity, humanity, 
truth or generosity . . . they know nothing of patriotism. India contains 
no Hindoo hospitals for the sick and the insane, no institutions for the 
relief of the poor and unfortunate, no charity schools, no benevolent 
societies of any kind ; nor do the popular institutions, or the established 
superstition, contain any one operative principle capable of improving 
the moral condition of the people. How then can it be expected that the 
Hindoos should be virtuous ?” pp. 286-7, Read also p. 288 seq. (3rd ed, 
1820). 

^ Manu, V, 147-9, p. 195, 

^ Ibid., IX, 2-3, pp, 327-8. For further notices on the subject, sec 
Ray, J. B. 0. R. S., XIII, pp. 160-1, 169; Wilkins, Mod. Hind., pp. 327, 
330, where we have the views of a Christian missionary on the subject. 

® Baudhayana, II, 2, 3, 44-6, p. 231 ; Vasishtha, V, 1-2, p. 31. 
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independent with respect to the fulfilment of the sacred law 
But the verdict of Manu influenced even the writings of Sukra- 
charya; “ Living with other persons, speaking with them even 
publicly, independence even for a moment, and residence in 
their houses should not be granted to females by the husband, 
father, king, son, father-in-law and relatives; nor leisure 
for anything besides domestic duties 

The obdurate stand taken by the early canonists could not 
but have resulted in lowering the status of woman in purely 
legal matters. This explains why proprietary (and separate) 
rights were denied to her, why documents executed by her 
were declared invalid, why restrictions were imposed on her as 
a witness, and, finally, why she was even classed with the son 
and the slave. Narada enjoins the following: “ Three persons 
are declared to have no proprietary right: a wife, a slave and a 
son. Whatever properly they acquire shall be made over to 
him to whom they belong.’’^ This rule held good even in the 
days of Sukracharya, who says: “ The wife, the son, and the 
slave — th*se three are aclhatia, i.e., unpropertied (in the matter of 
family property). Whatever they earn is the property of those 
to whom they belong In another connection Sukracharya 
says: “ Women have no separate right to the use of the means 
for the realisation of the threefold end, e. g., virtue, wealth and 


^ Gautama, XVIII, 1, p. 270. 

* Sukraniti, III, II., 39-43, p. 103. How far this notion of the depen- 
dence of woman clung to the minds of men is seen in the following des- 
cription by Lakshmisa, the author of the well known (Kannada) Jaiminl- 
Bharafa : 

to 

a- od ptsdoddodadS tradada^oiis^o II 

Jaimini Bharata, Sandhi 5, v. 52, p. 99 (Sanderson). 

* Narada, V, 41, p. 138. 

^ Sukraiiiti, IV, v. 11., 579-80, p. 210. 
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desires As regards the invalidity of documents executed by 
women, we have the following in the Institutes of Vishnu : 
“ Nor one executed by a woman, or a child, or a dependant 
person or one intoxicated or insane, or one in danger or in 
bodily fear ”.2 Manu restricts woman as regards giving wit- 
ness, thus : “ Women should give ^evidence for women, and 
for twice-born men, twice-born men (of the) same kind, virtuous 
Sudras, for Sudras, and men of the lowest casts for the lowest”.'* 
Vishnu clearly says : “ The king cannot be (made a witness) ; 
nor a learned Brahmana nor an ascetic ; nor a gamester ; nor 
a thief, nor a person not his own master ; nor a woman ; 
nor a child. . . 

Uncompromising as the attitude of the Hindu lawgivers 
certainly was, it is worth while to observe that their digests are 
not devoid of provision which definitely raised the dignity of 
woman in Hindu society. Manu himself has unequivocally 
stated the case for woman thus ; “ Women must be honoured 
and adorned by their fathers, brothers, husbands, and brothers- 
in-law, who desire (their own) welfare. Where \/onien are 
honoured, there the gods are pleased j but where they are not 
honoured, no sacred rite yields reward. Where the female 


^ Sukraniti, IV, iv, II., 11, p. 161 

2 Vishnu, VII, 10, p. 47. 

* Manu, VIII., 68, p. 266. 

* Vishnu, VIII., 2, p. 48. The illiberal views as regards women 
expressed even by Sukracharya, not to say of writers on morality and 
poets of the later ages, may perhaps be traced to these dogmatic assertions 
about the dependence of women. Thus in the ■^w^rantft : " One should 
not leave his place by making the young wife dependent on herself. 
Women are the root of evils. Can young females be left with others?” 
III. 11. 240-1, p. 111. This may be compared with the verse of Vemana. 
“ Though her hu.sband be Cupid himself, and her home be agrceal)le, how 
shall the slippery footed woman change her nature ? Though a dog be 
tamed and reared with milk, will it not still rove from place to place ?” 
Verses, II., v. 10, p. 55 ; see also np. 56-7, 69, 82. It is not surprising 
that under the influence of these ideas, the wife was made to walk behind 
her husband as depicted by Dhurjati. Hamsa-vimsati-Kathegalu, p. 12, 
see also p..S4. . 

But we may say in the same breath that from the earliest times too 
in southern India, poets and moralists also spoke highly about the dignity 
and status of women. Read KufaL Ch. VI, pp. 10-11 ; Nuladiyar, Ch. 
XXXIX, p. 247, seq. 
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relations live in grief, the family soon wholly perishes ; but that 
family whei e they are not unhappy ever prospers. The houses 
on which female relations, not being duly honoured, pronounce 
a curse, peiish completely, as if destroyed by magic. Hence 
men who seek (their own) welfare, should always honour 
women on holidays and festivals with (gifts of) ornaments, 
clothes and (dainty) food ”.1 

Vishnu has removed certain disabilities placed on woman 
in the following words : “ A woman (shall) not (be compelled 
to pay) the debt of hei husband or son — ”2 As regards the 
six-fold property which a woman possesses, Manu says : 
“What (was given) bet ore the (nuptial) fire, what (was given) 
on the bridal procession, what was given in token of love, and 
what was received Irom her brother, mother, or father, that is 
called the six-fold piopcity of a woman It is strange that 
Sukrachiirya, whose opinion we cited above, should qualify his 
statement in the following words : “ Absolute right is given to 
women in the matter of wealth that is called women’s wealth 
as regards^sale and gift, even in immoveables 

Where one sees in unmistakable terms the latitude given 
to woman by the lawgivers is in the right which Manu gave 
her of choosing her husband, and the privilege which even the 
later writers allowed her of ofteiing the pmda to her deceased 
husband. Manu lays down the following rule as regards the 
choice of a husband : “ Three years let a damsel wait, though 
she be marriageable ; but after that time let her choose for 
herself a bride-groom (of) equal (caste and rank). If, being 
not given in marriage, she heiself seeks a husband, she incurs 
no guilt, nor (does) he whom she weds ".s 

In this connection we may add that Manu has also given 
e quality to woman in religious matters. “ To be mot hers were 

1 Manu, III., 55-9, p. 85. Cf. Yajnavalkya, 1 , 82, text p. 172 (V. N. 
Mandalik, Bombay, 1880). 

® Vishnu. VI., 31, p. 45. 

* Manu, IX., 194, p. 370-1. 

* Sukranlti, IV., v, 595, p. 210. 

® Manu, IX., 90-1, p. 343, 
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women created, an d to be fath ers men ; r eligious rites, the re- 
for e, are" ordained in the Vedas to be performed (by the 
husband) together with the wife 'V 

The importance of woman in social and legal matters is 
seen in the right she has of offering the pinda (or funeral cake 
at the iraddha to deceased ancestors). In the Ddya-vibhdga 
of the Vyavahara-kanda of the commentary of the Parasara- 
smrti by Madhavacharya Vidyaranya, he seems to acknowledge 
the classical privilege which was given to woman as regards 
the offering of the pinda. This may explain why Madhava 
says ; “ the wife is a woman who has been sanctified by 
marriage, she takes first the wealth of her husband.” ^ In the 
above words Madhavacharya seems to go further, to some ex- 
tent, than Manu himself who has qualified, according to the 
former, the right of woman thus : “ Vriddha Manu mentions 
difference regarding this case : ‘ A wife (i.e., widow) who has 
no son, who preserves inviolate the bed of her husband, and is 
steadfast in her duty, should offer the pinda for him and fake 
the whole share’ Whatever may be the legal as'pect of the 
question, there cannot be a doubt that from the times of Manu 
down to those of Madhava, the importance of the (legal) wife, 
especially as regards inheritance, was acknowledged by the 
lawgivers.^ 

Alone among the classical canonists, Kautilya seems to 
advocate equality of women and men in legal matters, at least 
jas regards the question of punishment. This is apparent in 
the following passage in the Arthasastra : “ Women, when 
twelve years old, attain their majority and men when sixteen 
years old. If after attaining their majority, they prove disobe- 


^ Manu, IX., 96, p. 344. 

® DSya-vtbJiSga, tfm-nell, p. 25. 

® Ibid., p. 25. Cf. “(If the widow) of a man who died with-out leaving 
issue, raised up to him a son by a member of the family (sagotra). she 
shall deliver to that (son) the whole property which belonged to (the 
deceased).” Manu, IX., 190, p. 369. 

* Ddya-vibhaga, ibid., pp. 26-7. 
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dient to lawful authority, women shall be fined fifteen panas 
and men, twice the amount”.i 

Domestic economy rests, according to the Hindu writers, 
entirely on woman. Hence Manu says : “ Let the (husband) 
employ his (wife) in the collection and expenditure of his I 
wealth, in keeping (everything) clean, in (the fulfilment of) re- j 
ligious duties, in the preparation of his food, and in looking ' 
after the household utensils "J In the detailed enumeration 
of the daily and occasional duties of a woman as given in his 
NUi, Sukracharya reiterates, perhaps with undue vigour, the 
earlier notions of woman's importance in the regulation of 
household affairs.® 

The codes of ancient and mediaeval writers also contain 
provision for entertaining woman in royal service, industry, 
and agriculture. While dealing with the question of royal at- 
tendants, Manu says : “ Well-tried females, whose toilet and 
ornaments have been examined, shall attentively serve him (the 
king) with fans, water and perfumes ’’J Then again : “ For 
women employed in the royal service and for menial servants, 
let him (the king) fix a daily maintenance in proportion to 
their position and to their work Sukracharya extends the 
scope of work which women could perform. He says : “ The 
women should be assistants in the functions of the males, viz,, 
agriculture, shopkeeping, etc.”® 

Section 2. Women in Historical Times 

Whether the clause relating to the participation of women. 
“ in the functions of the males" need necessarily be interpreted 
to mean agriculture and industry, as Prof. B. K. Sarkar seems 
to think, is indeed questionable, especiall y in view of the fact 

^ Arihasastra, Bk. III., Ch. Ill, p. 190. 

® Manu, IX., 11, p. 329. See also Vishnu XXV., pp. 110-11. 

® Sukranlti, IV., iv 11. 12-52, pp. lCl-3 Cf. Vemana: “The house of 
a virtuous young woman is orderly, she is like a light shining in a dark 
room. The house in which a first wedded wife dwells, is like as the place 
of divine worship”. Verses, Bk. I., v. 71, p. 19. (Brown). 

* Manu, VII., 219, p. 2S2 Cf. Kautilya’s injunction cited below. 

® Ibid., VIL, 125, p, 236. 

® Sukranlti, IV, iv, 1. 54, p. 163; Sarkar, Pos. Back, I, p. 181, 
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that Sukracharya himself, as we have said, has inflicted on 
women an infinite variety of household duties which, while no 
doubt assigning to them the premier position in the province 
of domestic economy, lower them in the world of activity 
related to the general well-being of the Slate. Sukracharya 
does not seem to have out-grown, as regards this question, the 
conservative attitude of the classical canonists. Nevertheless 
one may be permitted to repeat that, both according to law and 
custom, the lot of women, was not one of fundamental servi- 
tude. Manu’s injunction that the king should employ women 
for royal service dispels the idea of an unqualified serfdom for 
women. When we examine, in a most cursory manner, no 
doubt, the status which women occupied in historical times, we 
may be better able to understand how practice had transgressed 
precept as regards the position of women in Hindu society. 

The earliest historical evidence seems to confirm the dictates 
of Manu. In the times of Megasthenes, the care of the king’s 
person was entrusted to women.^ The tradition of entertain- 
ing women in royal service continued in the days (if Harsha- 
vardhana. Bana gives us a detailed description of women who 
served as porters, royal attendants, lute-players and shampooing 
attendants in the I'oyal palace.^ He also tells us how women 
served in military camps. “ Loving pairs ", says Bana, “ were 
roused from sleep by the tramp of the women of the watch 
But in the matter of performing household duties, the Queen 
herself set an example. In the course of his description Bana 
speaks of Queen Yasovati, who is pregnant, thus : “ Her 
household duties she had scarce strength to command, not to 
speak of performing them The princesses who were thus 
versed in the art of domestic economy were also trained in 


^ M Crindle, Ancient Indio as described by Megasthenes and 'Arrian^ 
p. 71, (1877.) ; Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, pi 58, 
(1901). Cf. H. H. Wilson, The Theatre of the Hindus, II, p. 304. 

* Baija, Harshacharita, pp. 61-3, 85, 125. Cf. Lakshmisa, Jaimini- 
Bharata, Sandhi, 6, v. 29, p. 120 (Sanderson), where Krishna silently 
orders a female attendant to stop Bhima from entering the dining hall. 

* Bana, ibid., p. 199. 

* Ibid., p. 107. 
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singing, dancing, and other accomplishments. Rajyasri grew 
up amidst such an atmosphere of enlightenment. i 

The functions of women in southern India seem to have 
been more varied than those of their sisters of the north. In 
addition to their duties around the person of the king, they were 
entrusted, in a limited degree, with the work of administration 
in religious and political* matters. We are told that women 
were entertained in a royal palace in the south in A.D. 1310.* 

A notable example of a woman who conducted admirably 
the work of government is given in a stone inscription dated 
A.D. 918. In the reign of the Rastrakuta king Kannara Deva ■ 
Akalavarsha, " on Sattarasa Nagarjjima, who was holding the 
office of ndl-gavunda of the Nagarakhanda Seventy, dying under 
the orders of Kalivittarasa, the king having given to his wife 
the grade of ndl-gdvtmda, and jakkiyabbe was holding the office 
of ndl-gdvunda, — and Nanduvara Kaliga was holding the office 
of perrade—zndl the survivor of the Sundiga tribe was holding 
the office of perrgade to Kodangeyur, — the Seventy and the 
Three Hijndred granted Avatavur to Jakkiyabbe as promised." 

What this woman nal-gaviinda did with her dues 
is also told in the same interesting inscription. “And 
Jakkij'abbe, in giving away the dues of the ndl-gdvnnda in 
Avatavur on account of the Nagarakhanda Seventy, granted 
four maital of rice land in Jakkili for the temple ". As regards 
the administrative work of Jakkiyabbe, the same inscription 
continues : “ Skilled in ability for good government, faithful to 
the Jlnendra sasana, rejoicing in her beaut)', Jakkiyabbe, when 

^ Bana, Harshacharita., p. 121, For other notices of women, see 
pp. 68, 77, 82-3, 104. 

® Wassaf relates thus the history of “ Kales Dewar, the ruler of 
Ma’bar”: “This fortunate and happy sovereign had two sons, the elder 
named Sundar Pandl, who was legitimate, his mother being joined to the 
Dewar by lawful marriage, and the younger named Tira Pandi, was 
illegitimate, his mother being one of the mistresses who continually 
attended the King in his banquet of pleasure; for it was customary with 
the rulers of that country that, when the daily affairs of the administra- 
tion were over, and the crowds that attended the court had gone to their 
respective homes, a thousand beautiful courtezans used to attend the king 
in his pleasure. They used to perform the several duties prescribed to 
each of them; some were appointed as chamberlains, some as interpreters, 
some as cup-bearers, Elliot, Hist, of India, III., pp 52-3. 
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having received the Nagarakhanda Seventy, she was protecting 
it well, though a woman, in the pride of her own heroic 
bravery ", she “ performed the vow ", and died in the orthodox 
Jaina fashion. ^ Queen Sdvala Devi is spoken of as a maniri 
in a record dated A.D. 1166.* A more famous example of a 
woman administrator is that of Queen Rudramba who, under 
the name of Mahaniavdalesvara Rudradeva Maharaya, ruled 
from A.D. 1260. It was because she took the name of a man 
that Vikrama Pandj’a of the south was advised not to go to the 
north where women under the guise of men ruled.* 

Women in southern India could equally well carry on the 
administrative work of religious institutions. We gather this 
from a stone inscription dated a.d. 1255 which deals with the 
activities of a great merchant named Kunje Setti and his 
family, in the times of the Hoysala king Somesvara Deva. 
One of the relations of Kunje Setti was Kandanambi Setti, who 
made over all the lands which he had received as a gift from 
all the Brahmans of the Damodara agrahara, also called 
Nagarahalli, to the temple of the god Kunjesvara, evidently of 
the same agrahara. “ And his daughter the Gana-Kumari'* 
Chandavve he made the proprietress {odeyaln) of the temple, 
for carrying Out the ceremonies, and granted her hombali hind, 
with pouring of water in the presence of the god Kunjesvara, 
and in the presence of Rudrasakti, the raja-gtirii of Doia- 
samudra the capital of Tribhuvana, and in the presence of the 
Kaihpanacharya of the 120 temple priests {sihanikarn), and 
of numberless matra-ganagalu and in the presence of all the 
subjects, farmers and priests of the two Muttana-Hosavur"- 
That this appointment had to receive the confirmation of the 
prominent people of the agrahara is clear from the following 


, 1 E. C., VII, Sk. 219, pp. 130-1, text, p. 298. 

2 E. a, XI, Dg. S, p. 25. 

® 363 of 1913 i Ep. Report for 1914, p. 93; Ep. Report for 1916, 
p. 135. For an example of women encouraging men in a battle by making 
garlands of flowers for heroes, see £. C., VIII, Sa. 63, dated a.d. 1283 
p. 104. 

* “Gana-Kumdri, the daughter or princess of the ganas and the hosts 
of followers of Siva, the Jangamas". E. C., V, P. I, p. 158, n. (1). 
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lines of the same inscription. “And that raja-guru Rudra- 
sakti-deva, the 120 temple priests, and Mada-Jiya of 
Arasiyakere, the Kaihpanachari (capital) {rajadhant), with other 
Jiyas (named), and numberless mahd-ganagahi uniting bound 
upon that Chandvve the vibhuti-patta, or crown of authority, 
and giving her the rank or place of a Gana-kumari," granted 
to her some specified dues in perpetuity. i 

Chandavve held the post of proprietress till a.d. 1258 
when it is said a number of Gaudas (named), along with others 
including Kandanambi Setti, granted lands to the same _ 
temple. The inscription relates that “ the ceremonies, what- 
ever they may be, for which these lands were given, Chandavve 
will herself cause to be carried out ”.2 

Some religious institutions had women pupils as well. An 
inscription dated in the fourteenth year of Rajakesarivarma 
(Aditya I) relates that there were 500 women pupils in the 
Jaina monastery of Vidal alias Madevi-Ariindimangalarii.’ 

^ Section 3. Women in V ijayanagara 

From the above sketch it is clear that women, especially 
in southern India, had practically transgressed the limits which 
the lawgivers had imposed on them as regards activities not 
pertaining to domestic life. Their traditions were maintained 
in Vijayanagara times. One of the functions to which women .. 
were accustomed was service in the royal palace. According 
to Barbosa: "... and they do all the work inside the gates, and ' 
hold all the duties of the household. They are all gathered 
inside the palaces, where they have in plenty all that they re- 
quire, and have many good lodgings.'’^ It is these whom Paes 
evidently refers to in the following words : “ The rest remains 
for him, over and above these expenses and of the expenses in 

1 B. C., P. I., V., Ak. 108, pp. 158-9. 

* Ibid., Ak. 109, p. 1S9. 

® S. I. /., Ill, P- III, P- 22 s. For women servants in a temple, ibid., 
p. 294. For a deseription of the ever praised and virtuous loving Kanjataka 
women in a.d., 1160, B, C., XII., Ck, 21, p. 77. 

* Barbosa, Dames, I, p. 208; Stanley, p. 88; Sewell, For. Bmp., 
p. 129. 
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the houses of his wives, of whom 1 have already told you that 
he keeps near him twelve thousand women. 

This number 12,000 is given by Paes on two other occa- 
sions. “ Within, with these maidens, they say that there are 
twelve thousand women ; for you must know that there are 
women who handle sword and shieltj, and others who wrestle, 
and others who blow trumpets, and others pipes, and other 
instruments which are different from ours ; and in the same way 
they have women as bearers (boots) and washing-folk, and for 
other offices inside their gates, just as the king has the officers 
of his household.”^ 

Paes has some more interesting details to give in connection 
with women. “ After all this is over you will see issuing from 
inside twenty-five or thirty female doorkeepers, with canes in 
their hands and whips on their shoulders ; and then close to 
these come many eunuchs, and after these eunuchs come many 
women playing trumpets and drums and pipes (but not like 
ours) and viols, and many other kinds of music, and behind 
these women will come some twenty women-por^ers, with 
canes in their hands all covered with silver, and close to them 
come women clothed in the following manner .... They 
carry in their hands vessels of gold each as large as a small 
cask of water ; inside there are some loops made of pearls 
fastened with wax, and inside all this a lighted lamp. They 
come in regular order one before the other, in all perhaps sixty 
women fair and young, from sixteen to twenty years of age. . . 
These women are maids of honour to the queens, and so are 
the others that go with them... ”.3 

\ Nuniz confirms Paes as regards many details but about 
thr number of women entertained in the palace neither of 
these travellers agree, nor is Nuniz consistent with his own 
statements. Nuniz relates the following : “ In his palace with- 
in the gates he is served by women and eunuchs and servants 


3 Sewell, For. Emp., p. 282. 
* Ibid., pp. 248-9, 264. 

® Ibid., pp. 273-4. 
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numbering fully five or six hundred ; and these wives of the 
King all have their own officials for their service, each for 
herself, just as the King has within the gales, but these are all 

women these porters do not go further inside than 

through four or five doors, because inside of these are none but 
eunuchs and women As regards women serving the king, 
Nuniz says : “ Thus they ^deliver it (i.e. the water enclosed and 
sealed in vessels for the king's use) to the women who wait on 
him, and they take it inside to the other women, the King’s 
wives The description of the maids of honour given by 
Paes is confirmed by Nuniz who writes thus: “...and with these 
women (i.e., the queens) come all the female servants and the 
other wives of the King, with canes in their hands tipped with 
gold and with torches burning ; and these then retii'e inside 
with the King 

The number which Nuniz has given above does not 
agree with that which he has given on another occasion 
where he describes in detail the various positions held by 
women. This King has also within his gates more than four 
thousand women, all of whom live in the palace ; some are 
dancing-girls, and others are bearers who carry the King’s 
wives on their shoulders, and the King also in the interior of 
the palace, for the king’s houses are large and there are great 
intervals between one house and another. He has also women 
who wrestle, and others who are astrologers and soothsayers ; 
and he has women who write all the accounts of expenses that 
are incurred inside the gates, and others whose duty it is t6 
write all the affairs of the kingdom and compare their books 
with those of the writers outside ; he has women also for 
music, who play instruments and sing. Even the wives of the 
King are well versed in music. 

“ The King has other women besides. He has ten cooks 
for his personal service, and has others kept for times when he 
gives banquets ; and these ten prepare the food for no o ne save 

^ Sewell, For, Emp,, p. 371. 

® Ibid., pp. 37S-6. 

» Ibid., p. 378. 
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for the King alone. He has a eunuch for guard at the gate 
of the kitchen, who never allows any one to enter for fear of 
poison. When the King wishes to eat, every person withdraws, 
and then come some of the women whose duty it is and they 
prepare the table for him ; they place for him a three-footed 
stool, round, made of gold, and on it put the messes. These 
are brought in large vessels of gold,"' and the smaller messes in 
basins of gold, some of which are adorned with precious 
stones. There is no cloth on the table, but one is brought 
when the King has finished eating, and he washes his hands 
and mouth. Women and eunuchs serve him at table. The 
wives of the King remain each in her own chamber and are 
waited on by maid-servants. It is said that he has judges as 
well as bailiffs and watchmen who every night guard the palace, 
and all these are women ".i 

We shall presently have an occasion of referring to the 
public women who accompanied the army. But it was not 
only women of this kind who went with the army. We have 
evidence of queens who accompanied the king during his 
campaigns, Chinnadeviarama and Tirumaladeviamma were 
with Krishna Deva Kaya when in A.D. 1515 he conducted the 
siege of Kondavidu. It was in the company of these two that 
the Emperor visited the temple of Amaresvara near Dharani- 
kota where he bestowed the munificent gifts known as tula- 
purusha, sapta-sagara, and presented some villages to it.^ 
Women seem to have carried on fights in which they had lost 
their husbands. In A.D. 1386 or thereabouts, Boramambe, wife 
Mahavira Madarakaja, continued the fight in which her husband 
died and lost her life too.^ 


^ Sewell, For, Emp., pp. 382-3. 

* A. S. R. for 1908-9, p. 178. 

* My. Arch. Report for 1923, pp.90-1. The courage of the Women of 
mediaeval times is described in the account of the siege of Tanjore by the 
forces of Trichinopoly. Achyuta Vijaya Raghava Nayaka had placed all 
the females in the Mahal. The forces of Trichinopoly entered the main 
fortress. “ Meanwhile the whole of the royal females held in their hands 
drawn swords, and were constantly waiting, anxious to know if the king's 
mandate of death would come or not". And when th6y saw two messengers 
approaching them, "the royal females began immediately to cut each other 
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There is an instance of a woman who personally inter- 
viewed Deva Raya II on behalf of a temple and secured from 
him a copper-plate grant embodying a sarvamanya gift of a 
village. This was Aramavalatla Nachchiyar, the elder sister of a 
Kaikkola, attached to the temple of Agnesvara at Madam. The 
lady interviewed the king in Saka 1355 (A, D. 1433-4), and in 
return for her services t6e rudra-mahesvaras of the temple 
granted her one padakkn of grain every day and two panam 
of money per mo nth. i 

v.Ml^men occupied a prominent place in literature in 
Vijayanagara times. We have had some occasions of men- 
tioning the learned Gahgadevi, wife of Kampana, who wrote 
Madhurdvijayam or Virakamparaya Chartiam. The Queen of 
Bukka I seems also to have been an accomplished lady. An ins- 
cription dated A. D. 1378 says the following about her: " The 
king Bukka’s wife was Honnayi, in accomplishments like the 
science of love, in wisdom like the Vedas, and though the king 
possessed many wifes, she was the chief, and the fulfiller of 
his desire^’’.^ Instances are not wanting of learned women in 
later Vijayanagara history. Achyuta Raya’s gift of suvarnamern 
was commemorated in a Sanskrit verse composed by Voduva 
Tirutnalamma (A.D. 1533), and inscribed in the Vithlhala temple 
at Hampe.3 It is suggested that this learned lady may be identi- 
fied with Tirumalamba, the author of the kavya called 
Varadambikaparinayam which describes the marriage of 
Achyuta Raya with Varadamba.'* Another poetess was 
Mohanahgl, who wi ote a love poem called Manchiparinayant. 
About this lady also it is conjectured that her name may have 
been the surname of Tirumalamba, the wife of Rama Raja 
and the daughter of the great Krishna Deva Raya.® 

in pieces with swords and axes ; and some receiving deadly wounds, forlh- 
with^ttained heavenly bliss”. Taylor O. II- MSS., II, p. 196. 

\J? 229 of 1919 Bp. Report for 1919, p. 103. 

*7* £. C., V, P, I. Cn. 256, p. 232. 

* 70S of 1922 which is a duplicate of 9 of 1904 ; Ep. ' Report for 1923, 
pp. 119-200; My. Arch. Report for 1920, p. 38. 

* Ep. Report for 1923, ifctd: The Sources, p. 170, n. 

® Ep. Reporfior 1923, ibid.', Viresalingam EBiitvlu, Andhra Kaztilo 
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In the galaxy of learned ladies mention must be made of 
Ramabhadramba, who wrote the Raghundthabhyudayam, 
While describing the activities of Raghunatha Nayaka of 
Tanjore, after his return to his capital, she tells us that he 
convened an assembly of learned persons to examine the ac- 
complished ladies of his court. They arc said to have been 
proficient in composing four kinds di poetry — chiira, handha, 
garbha and ojm, and in explaining the works written in various 
languages. They were skilful in the art of iatalekhhii and 
filling up literary verse-puzzles (padyapurdnain). They were 
able to compose verses at the rale of one hundred in an hour 
(ghatikdsaia), and to compose poetry in eight bhdshas (Sanskrit, 
Telugu, and the six Prakrits). They knew how to interpret and 
explain the poems and dramas (kdvyas and iidtakas) composed 
by the famous poets, and to explain the secrets of the music of 
the two sorts (Karndta and Desa). They were able to sing 
very sweetly and to play on the viitd and other musical instru- 
ments like the rdvanahasta, Raghunatha examined the profi- 
ciency of all of them and presented them with kanak^hiiSka. 

! Ramabhadramba also tells us that Raghunatha Nayaka 
V heard the songs sung before him and witnessed the dances of 
/the accomplished ladies of his court. Some of the rdgas, etc., 
that were sung before him were designed by Raghunatha him- 
self, who was a master of the art of music. The chief rdgas 
that were sung were jayamangala, simhalaUJa, jayanissdrii (?) 
and kachachchariira (?) Some of the idlas to which they were 
pJayed were ratillla, iurangalila, rangdbharana and anaiiga- 
parikramana, abhiuaiidaua, iiandanandana and abhimdla. 
Among the dances that were exhibited before him there was 
one called raglmndihavildsa named after himself, i 
^ An inscription dated only in the cyclic year Krodhana, 
\ Magha, Su. 15, Monday but assigned to about A. D. 1446, con- 
j firms the evidence of Nuniz that women knew wrestling. It 
relates that “ at the time when Madi Gauda, son of Naga 

Charitramu, p. 197 ; Kavali Venkataramasamy, The Biographical Sketches 
of the Deccan Poets, pp. 77-8. 

^ Raghunathabhyudayam, The Sources, Sargas, XI-XII, pp.291, 301. 
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Gauda, fighting with wrestlers (palivanavara) [pailavanavara] 
(kiide) went to svarga, laying in ambush for those who fought 
with her father, Hariyakka...went to the world of gods”. 
This incomplete viragal, which her junior uncle Chenna set 
up, evidently wants to commemorate the measures which Hari- 
yakka took to avenge the death of her father by fighting with 
wrestlers.^ * 

There is evidence of Jaina women who seem to have died 
in the orthodox Jaina manner. An inscription dated A.D. 1395 
tells us that in the reign of Harihara Raya, Kana Ramana’s wife 
Kami Gaundi by means of snnnyasann expired and went to 
svarga. The same epigraph relates that she was the disciple 
of the raja-guru Sid dhanti-yatlsa, and that she was the niece of 
Becha Gaunda, the master of Avale in Jiddulige-nad.* 

No description of Vijayanagara women may be deemed 
adequate without mention being made of the courtezans. The 
public woman, according to Kautilya, was in charge of a great 
number of duties relating to the person of the king. We have 
the following in the ArihaiSstrax “ Prostitutes shall do the 
duty of bathroom servants, shampoors, bedding room servants, 
washermen, and flower garland-makers, while presenting to the 
king water, scents, fragrant powders, dress and garlands; ser- 
vants along with the above prostitutes shall first touch things 
by their eyes, arms and breast”.^ Further Kautilya enjoins: 
“ The superintendent of prostitutes shall employ (at the king’s 
court) on a salary of 1,000 panas (per annum) a prostitute, 
whether born or not born of a prostitute’s family, and noted" 
for her beauty, youth and accomplishments”.* 'That such pro- 
stitutes were under the direct control of the Central Government 
is clear from the following regulations in the Artlinsasira: 
“ When a prostitute does not yield her person to any one 
under the orders of the king, she shall receive 1,000 lashes 


^ E. C., VII, Sk. 2, p. 39, and Sk. 1, which speaks of the death of 
Madi Gauda, p. ibid. 

E. c., viir, sb. 103, p. is.' 

“ Arthasastra, Bk. I, Ch. XX, p. 40. 

^ Ibid., Bk. II, Ch. xxvii, pp, 148-9. 
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with a whip or pay a fine of 5,000 panas “ Every prosti- 
tute shall pay every month twice the amount of a day’s earn- 
ing to the government. Those who teach prostitutes, female 
slaves, and actresses, arts such as singing, playing on musical 
instruments, reading, dancing, acting, writing, painting, play- 
ing on the instruments like vina, pipe and drum, reading the 
thoughts of others, manufacture of scents and garlands, sham- 
pooing, and the ad of attracting and captivating the minds of 
others shall be endowed with maintenance from the State ”.2 
Kautilya tells us for what purpose the prostitutes are to be 
maintained by the State: “ The wives of actors and others of 
similar profession who have been taught various languages and 
the use of signals shall, along with their relatives, be made use 
of in detecting the wicked and murdering or deluding foreign 
spies ”.2 

I Kautilya's injunctions help us to understand the state of 
affairs in Vijayanagara. But before we cite the evidence of 
foreign travellers about this question, we may note that the 
institution of public women had already become permanent in 
southern India long before the times of the Vijayanagara king^ 
Mahadeva, the general of the Western Chalukya king Vikra- 
madilya VI, in a.d. 1112, raised a sanctuary to the godChanda- 
lesvara in memory of his mother Chandrikadevi, to which he 
added to residence of public women. ^ Turning to Vijaya- 
nagara we find that the capital was a great centre of courtezans. 

* Abdur Razzaq describes their quarters in detail. “ Opposite 
'the mint is the Office of the Prefect of the City, to which it is 
said 12,000 policemen are attached; and their pay, which equals 
each day 12,000 is derived from the proceeds of the 
brothels. The splendour of those houses, the beauty of the 
heart-ravishers, their blandishments and ogles, are beyond all 
description. It is best to be brief on the matter. 

^ Arthasastra, Bk. II., Ch. xxvii., p. ISO. 

* Ibid., p. 151. Cf. Wassaf’s description of Ma’bar cited above. 

* Ibid., p. ISl. 

* Barnett, Ep. Ind., XIII, pp. 37, 47, v. 69. 
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“ One thing worth mentioning is this, behind the mint 
there is a sort of bazar which is more than 300 yard's long and 
20 broad. On two sides of it there are houses {khanaha) 
and fore-courts (safhaha), and in front of the houses, instead of 
benches (kursl), lofty seats are built of excellent stone, and on 
each side of the avenue formed by the houses there are figures 
of lions, panthers, tigers, add other animals, so well painted as 
to seem alive. Alter Ihe time of mid-day prayers, they place at 
the doots of these houses, which are beautifully decorated, 
chairs and settees, on which the courtezans seat themselves. 
Everyone is covered with pearls, precious stones and costly 
garments. They are all exceedingly young and beautiful. 
Each one has one or two slave girls standing before her, who 
invite and allure to indulgence and pleasure. Any man who 
passes through this place makes choice ot whom he will. The 
servants of these brothels take care of whatever is taken into 
them, and if anything is lost they are dismissed. There are 
several brothels within these seven fortresses, and the revenues 
of them, w^hich, as stated before, amount to 12,000 fannms, go 
to pay the wages of the policemen''.^ 

The above description of the courtezans may be compared 
with that given by the Hindu poets. Poet Bhaskara, who 
wrote his J ivavdhara Charlie in A.D. 1424, thus describes the 
public women : 

rijC.3e) sidLoi) 1 

qSd riripidfio || 

3«3o3j3V>/^ 

TO 

rf ^cS ?ccj il ^ h 

rv u 

As regards the street where they lived, we have the following 
from poet Adrsya (about A.D. 1580), who wrote Praudhard- 
yaiia Kdvya: 


^ Elliot, HtsL of India, IV, pp. 111-12; Major, India, p. 29. 
* Kavicharite, II, p. 48, 
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2^of\!pBdds)^ II 
•siorN^d z3;Ud ija^U djs^aod ^ \ 
dorl r^jssl^ ddn^jz^d I 

aJjodwfi esdrid Jodort^oSad dJS'^dortvs ^?Do3j;3rto || ^ || 

Poet Padmarasa (a.d. 1559) bluntly says: 

573dd ria dosjud uada^qi | 
crad^^N 53)dl?2d I 

dj^uodadoud-d^Sroda 33 1 
da£3-4cra = 050 1 | 
dd&pSsJocdi d^dj:!?d(d^^d 1 
ddfS d^rc^d e;ld?l^ I 
ddoOd d?i3 cs^^oda dddarjSoSao | 
dd/^jiodaaa dJasJfl^o B ^ ii 

This evidence about the existence of prostitutes in the 
capital from ‘ Abdur Razzaq and the Hindu poets may be 
compared with that given by other travellers. Paes, for exam- 
ple, visited the very quarters which ‘ Abdur Razzaq has des- 
cribed but it is very interesting to observe that the Portuguese 
traveller has nothing to say about the character of the inmates 
of the houses. His opinion seems, in this particular instance, 
to run counter to that of ‘ Abdur Razzaq. Paes writes thus: 
-“Then going forward you have another gate with another line 
of wall, and it also encircles the city inside the first, and from 
here to the king’s palace is all streets and rows of houses, very 
beautiful, and houses of captains and other rich and honourable 
men; you will see rows of houses with many figures and de- 
corations pleasing to look at" .3 If this description of the 
beautiful figures and decorations given by Paes refers to the 

^ Kavichafite, p. 307. 

‘ Ibid., p. 316 Cf. Poet Somanatha’s description (circa 1650). Ibid., 
p. 413 ; Poet Adiyappa's description (circa 1650). Ibid., p. 415. 

® Sewell, For, Bmp., p. 254. 
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same beautifully decorated houses about which the Persian 
ambassador has spoken, then, while the latter makes them 
houses of prostitutes, the former styles them as houses of rich 
and honourable men. That Paes is more intimately acquainted 
with the streets and parts of the city is clear from what he 
says in his chronicle, and especially from the manner in which 
he dwells on the question 'of streets. “ That I may not forget 
to tell of the streets that are in the palace I here mention them. 
You must know that inside the palace that I have spoken of is 
the dwelling of the king and of his wives and of the other 
women who serve them, as I have cleai ly said, who are twelve 
thousand in number; and they have an entrance to these rows 
of houses so that they can go inside. Between this palace and 
the House of Victory is a gate which serves as passage to it. 
Inside there are thirty-four streets”.^ 

^_But it is not to be imagined that Paes failed to notice the 
presence of the public women and the dancing-girls in the 
capital. He mentions the courtezans on specific occasio^ 
While describing the great Mahanavanii festival, which we 
shall see in detail in connection with other festivals in a sub- 
sequent chapter, he writes: “And the king withdraws to the 
interior of his palace by that gate which 1 have already 
mentioned — that which stands between the two buildings that 
are in the arena {terreyro) ; the courtezans and bayaderes (i.e., 
“the dancing-girls of the temple and palace ") remain dancing 
in front of the temple and idol for a long time."* 

The dancing-women were summoned during the 
feasts. We gather this from Paes: “ For these feasts are 
summoned all the dancing-women of the kingdom, in order 
that they should be present; and also the captains and kings 
and great lords with all their retinues..."* 

It was during these feasts and festivals that dancing-girls 
enjoyed the rare privilege of eating betel in the presence of the 
king. Paes, while describing the wrestlers, says; “...for these 

* Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 264-S, op. cit. 

* Ibid., p. 267, and n. (1). 

» Ibid., p. 262. 

22 
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(i.e., the wrestlers) are allowed to remain seated, but no other, 
howsoever great a lord he be, except the king so commands; 
and these also eat betel, though none else may eat it in his pre- 
sence except the dancing-women, who may always eat it before 
him ”.1 

Nuniz also has got something to say about the dancing- 
girls. He describes the same famous festival called Maha- 
navami. While speaking about the decorations got ready for 
the Mahanavami festival, he says: “ They are very lofty and 
are hung with rich cloths, and in them are many dancing-girls 
and also many kinds of contrivances 

According to foreign travellers, therefore, the public woman 
was entitled to be present on certain occasions — at the time of 
feasts, when festivals were held, and during a campaign. ^ 
Since foreign travellers are careful enough to differentiate 
between courtezans and the women who performed duties 
in the royal house-hold or under the State as judges, bai- 
liffs, and the like, and since none of the contemporary wit- 
nesses tells us that prostitutes held the various pfests men- 
tioned by Nuniz in detail, one may accept with great reser- 


^ Sewell, For. Emp., p. 269, 

* Ibid., p. 376. 

® To these we have to add the presence of the devadSsis in the 
temples, about which we shall speak later on. In this connection I may 
add that the public women of Vijayanagara have also figured in the book 
entitled Jehan Numd (or The World of Mirror) written by the Turkish 
geographer Katib Chelebi Mustafa Khalifah. From the Latin version of 
Jehan Numa the following is taken — for the translation of which I am 
indebted to Dr. L. D. Barnett : 

“ What is remarkable is that in this city there are not lacking courte- 
zans so wealthy that single one of them from her own wealth pays for 
several thousands of soldiers and despatches them for war. And because, 
as Lorenzo relates, they themselves take part in the battle, they stimulate 
by love of themselves the spirit of the fighting men to fortitude.” Katib 
Chel€.bi, Jehan Numa, Geoffraphia Orientalis ex Turcico in Latinum versa 
Math. Norberg, Londini, Gothorum (1818), t.i, p. 126. Katib Chelebi 
began his work of translating the Atlas Minor of Hondius in A. H. 1064, 
he died in A. H. 1068. The oriental part of Jehan Numa was printed 
with additions by Ibrahim Muteferrikah in A. H. 1145. The British 
Museum Catalogue of Turkish Mss. p. 111. (1888). In the above account 
of Katib Chelebi there is a mixture of details given by ‘Abdur Razzaq and 
by the Portuguese travellers. B.A.S. 
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valion the statement of Dr. Vincent Smith that the pre- 
sence of the public women was essential in the court ceremo- 
nials of Vijayanagara. This does not invalidate the assertion 
we have made that the existence of a large number of prosti- 
tutes in the capital reflects sadly on the morality of the people, 
and, to a slight extent, on the nature of the Government itself. 
The fact that the State maintained a large police force on the 
earnings of the public-women suggests that the Vijayanagara 
rulers may have had the injunctions of Kautilya before them. 
But we cannot maintain that they consciously followed the 
regulations of the Arlhamstra as regards patronizing public 
women only for the sake of political purposes. 

We may not end our remarks on this aspect of Vijaya- 
nagara life without noting the comments of foreign travellers 
on the immense wealth of the public women of Vijayanagara. 
Paes writes thus ; Who can fitly describe to you the great 
riches these women carry on their persons ? — collars of gold 
with so many diamonds and rubies and pearls, bracelets also 
on their §rms and on their upper arms, girdles below, and of 
necessity anklets on the feet. The marvel should be other- 
wise, namely that women of such a profession should obtain 
such wealth ; but there are women among them who have 
lands that have been given to them, and litters, and so many 
maid-servants that one cannot number all their things. There 
is a woman in this city who is said to have a hundred thousand 
pardaos, and I believe this from what I have seen of them ".i 
Duarte Barbosa also speaks about the extraordinary wealth of 
these women. “ Some of them are so rich that a short time 
ago one of them, dying without son or daughter, made the 
King heir to all her property, who, when he sent to collect 
what she had left, found that a sum of seventy thousand 
pardaos remained as well as another twelve thousand, which 
during her life she had set apart and left to one of her hand- 
maids whom she had brought up from childhood ; wherein 


^ Sewell, For. Enip., p. 270. Sewell has an interesting note-Mt the 
pardaos. Ibid., p. 270, n. (2). 
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there is no great marvel, for this kind of merchandise is the 
greatest and richest found in this world 

How far these accounts of the wealth of the public women 
of Vijayanagara were based on extravagant reports it is difficult 
to say ; but admitting the possibility of their having been rich, 
it is doubtful whether they could have failed to enliven their 
quarters by their bickerings and broils which formed a feature 
of their lives. We have to read the following description of a 
quarrel between public women as given by the poet Kumu- 
dendu to form an adequate idea of the scene. Although this 
poet lived in about A.D. 1275, yet his words are as applicable 
to the times of the Vijayanagara monarchs as they ai e to those 
of the Hoysala rulers : 

o«3rtjoa 

?i?2:ioa A)o?3 II 

idoSjas oiadrdiSrfFtio aresi siioo | 

ddsado jSjitSci ;o?6rl^e3-o!Jx5? fijtSo i 

O 

tS?Un«)3Fo*d ’dozL II ^ || 

Provision was sometimes made in inscriptions against the 
vociferous nature of women, as can be made out from the 
following curse in an epigraph dated A.D. 1482-3 ; “ The 

women of those who abuse the ruler of the village or the king 
of the Sima or endeavour to obtain the sovereignty will be 
. given to Dommara villagers 

Section 4. The Seraglio 

As already remarked in connection with the description of 
sati, it appears almost certain that it was a fashion in those 
days for men, especially among the wealthy classes, to have 
many wives. Inscriptions contain notices of the many wives 

1 Barbosa, Dames, I., p. 226. Dames calculates the amount at i32,000 
in modern money. Ibid., p. 226, n (1) ; Stanley, pp. 95-8, where the 
version is slightly different. 

* Kavicharite, I., pp. 319-20. 

® Btttterworth — Chetty, Nellore Ins., II. p. 951. 
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of rulers as well as subjects. Thus, for example, in A.D. 1120, 
Demiyakka is said to have been the chief wife among the 
wives of the merchant Chamunda Setti, “ who was beloved by 
many kings,” and “ who protected the merchants from the 
rakshasa, the Kali age.”i Santala Devi, the queen of the 
Hoysala king Vishnuvardhana, according to an inscription 
dated A.D. 1131, was “a'furious elephant to her haughty co- 
wives,"2 The Hoysala king Narasiihha Deva, as an inscription 
dated A.D. 1161 relates, had 384 wives.^ 

The harem of the Hindu rulers of Vijayanagara has re- 
ceived particular attention at the hands of foreign travellers. 
Nicolo dei Conti thus informs us; “ Their king is more power- 
ful than all the other kings of India. He takes to himself 
twelve thousand wives, of whom four thousand follow him on 
foot wherever he may go, and are employed solely in the ser- 
vice of the kitchen, A like number, more handsomely equip- 
ped, ride on horseback. The remainder are carried by men 
in litters, of whom two thousand or three thousand are selected 
as his wyes on condition that at his death they should 
voluntarily burn themselves with him, which is considered to 
be a great honour for them 

‘Abdur Razzaq gives a more sober estimate of the in- 
mates of the harem in his description of the properties of 
the betel-leaf. “ It is probably owing to the stimulating 
properties of this leaf, and to the aid of this plant that the king 
of that country is enabled to entertain so large a seraglio ; for 
it is said that it contains as many as 700 princesses and con- 
cubines.” In the same passage the Persian ambassador has 
some further remarks to make on the policy adopted by the 
rulers in their seraglio. " With respect to all these establish- 
ments no male child is permitted to remain in them after 
attaining the age of ten years. Two women do not dwell 
together in the same apartment, each one having her concerns 

1 E.C., II, No. 49, p. 128 (1st ed.). 

» Ibid., No, S3, p. 133. 

» E.C., V., P. I, Bl. 193, p. 106. 

* Major, Ittdia, p. 6. 
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separate. When any beautiful girl is found throughout the 
whole kingdom, after the consent of her father and mother has 
been purchased, she is brought in great state to the harem, 
after which no one can see her ; but she is treated with great 
consideration.”^ 

Barbosa has the following to add : “ The king and the 
country-people marry almost in our way, and have a marriage- 
law ; yet they marry several wives, especially the rich who are 
able to maintain them. The king has in his palace many 
women of position, daughters of great lords of the realm, and 
others as well, some as concubines, and some as handmaids. 
For this purpose the fairest and most healthy women are 
sought throughout the kingdom, that they may do him service 
with cleanliness and neatness.. ."2 Barbosa gives us some more 
details about the harem : “They (the women) sing and play 
and offer a thousand other pleasures as well to the king. They 
bathe daily in the many tanks, of which I spoke above, as kept 
for that purpose. The King goes to see them bathing, and she 
who pleases him most is sent for to come to his chaijiber. The 
first son born, whether of one woman or another, is heir to the 
kingdom. There is such envy and rivalry among these women 
with regard to the King's favour, that ‘ some kill others ' and 
some poison themselves 

This evidence of Barbosa cannot be reconciled with that 
given by Paes as regards the discord between the wives of the 
king, and especially as regards the question of appointing an 
heir to the kingdom. Paes discreetly observes the difference 
between the principal queens, the lawful wives, and the other 
inmates of the harem. “ This king (i.e., Krishna Deva Raya),” 
says Paes, “ has twelve lawful wives, of whom there are three 

^ Elliot, Hist of India, IV, pp. 114-15. That 'Abdur Razzaq is cor- 
rect when he says that those who entered the harem were not permitted 
to visit their parents afterwards, is seen when we compare what he says 
with what the beautiful girl of Mudkul told her parents when she refused 
to accept the necklace sent by the king of Vijayanagara. See supra, 
pp. 131-3. 

* Barbosa, Dames, I, p. 208 ; Stanley, p. 88. ' 

« Ibid, I, p. 208; ibid., pp. 88-9. 
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principal ones, the sons of each of these three being heirs of 
the kingdom, but not those of the others ; this is (the case) 
when there are sons to ail of them, but when there is only one 
son, whosoever he may be, he is heir,"i It is this last asser- 
tion of Paes which we meet with in the statement of Barbosa 
given above, that “ the first son born, whether of one woman 
or another, is heir to the kingdom 

Paes continues to give details of the harem thus ; 
“ One of these principal wives is the daughter ot the King 
of Orya (i.e., the Gajapati king, evidently), and others, 
daughters of a king his vassal who is king of Serimgapatao ; 
another wife is a courtezan whom in his youth he had 
for mistress before he became king, and she made him 
promise that if he came to be king he would take her to wife, 
and thus it came to pass that this courtezan became his wife. 
For love of her he built this new city,^ and its name was . . . 
Each one of these wives has her house to herself, with her 
maidens and women of the chamber, and women guards and 
all other voomen servants necessary ; all these are women, and 
no man enters where they are, save only the eunuchs, who 
guard them. These women are never seen by any man, except 
perhaps by some old man of high rank by favour of the king".^ 
If this was the case, the assertions made by Bai bosa about 
the amorous activities of the king and the manner in which the 
selection of an heir to the throne was made, may be accepted 
with caution, since Barbosa could never have been an eye- 
witness to the things which he has described in connection 
with the seraglio. 

We shall pioceed with the account of Paes. “When 
they wish to go out they are carried in litters shut up 

^ Sewell, For. Emp., p. 247. In this connection we may mention that 
the later monarchs also had more than two wives. Vehkatapati Deva 
II married four wives. Heras, Aravidu, pp. 49S, 502. Srlraiiga Raya VI 
married three wives. The Sources, p. 311. 

* Paes refers to the town of Nagalapura. Nagalapura may also have 
been named after Krishija Deva Raya's mother called Nagaladevl. See 
Ep. Ind., I, p. 370, n. 65 ; Kavtckarite, II, p. 189. B. A. S. 

“ Sewell, ibid,, pp. 247-48. 
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and closed, so that they cannot be seen, and all the eunuchs 
with them, fully three or four hundred ; and all other people 
keep a long distance from them. They told us that each one 
of these queens has a very large sum of money and treasure 
and personal ornaments, namely, armlets, bracelets, seed-pearls, 
pearls and diamonds, and that in great quantity : and they also 
say that each of them has sixty niaidens adorned as richly as 
could possibly be with many jewels, and rubies and diamonds 
and pearls and seed-pearls 

How far Barbosa’s words about the rivalry between the 
queens are reliable is seen by comparing his account with that 
of Paes on the same subject. “ These three principal wives 
have each the same, one as much as the other, so that there 
may never be any discord or ill feeling between them; all of 
them are great friends, and each one lives by herself 

The manner in which the king summons his wives is also 
given by Paes. “ The king lives by himself inside the palace, 
and when he wishes to have with him one of his wives he 
orders a eunuch to go and call her. The eunudh does not 
enter where she is, but tells it to the female guards, who make 
known to the queen that there is a message from the king, 
and then comes one of her maidens or chamber-women and 
learns what is wanted, and then the queen goes where the king 
is, or the king comes where she is, and so passes the time as it 
seems good to him without any of the others knowing".* 

About these eunuchs Paes relates they they guarded both 
the apartments of the king and of the queens. To the remarks 
we have cited in this connection, we may add the following: 
“Amongst these eunuchs the king has some who are great 
favourites, and who sleep where he sleeps; they receive a large 


^ Sewell, For. Emp., p, 248. 

* Ibid., p. 249. 

® Ibid., p. 249. Paes confounds all the women — 12,000 according to 
him — in the royal service with the wives of the king in the passage we 
have already cited. See ibid., p. 282. 
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salary ".1 According to him, “ fully three or four hundred" 
eunuchs formed the escort of the queens.^ 

Section 5. Description of Women 
Prominent as has been the part which women played in 
the social, political, and literary life of the people, one may be 
justified in placing before -the reader their picture, with the aid 
of the materials lelt to us both by foreign and Hindu writers* 
* Abdur Razzaq writes in a thoroughly oriental vein the follow- 
ing about the dancing-girls. “ The singers were for the most 
part young girls, with cheeks like the moon, and faces more 
blooming than the spring, adorned with beautiful garments and 
displaying figures which ravished the heart like fresh roses. 
They were seated behind a beautiful curtain, opposite the king. 
On a sudden the curtain was removed on both sides, and the 
girls began to move their feet with such grace, that wisdom 
lost its senses, and the soul was intoxicated with delight 

Barbosa was also struck by the beauty of the women of 
Vijayanagpra. He writes; “They teach their women from 
childhood to sing, play and dance, and to turn about and take 
many light steps. These women are very beautiful and very 
bold”.* About their dress he saj's: “The women wear white 
garments of veiy thin cotton, or silk of bright colours, five 
yards long: one part of which is girt round them below, and 
the other part they throw over one shoulder and across their 
breasts in such a way that one arm and shoulder remains un- 
covered, as with a scarf (reguacho). They wear leather shoeg 
well embroidered in silk; their heads are uncovered and the 
hair is tightly gathered into a becoming knot on the top of the 
head, and in their hair they put many scented flowers. In the 

^ Sewell, For. Emp., p. 249. 

* Ibid., p. 248, op. cit. The harem o£ the Hindu rulers may be com- 
pared with that of contemporary Muhammadan monarchs. In the seraglio 
of Firuz Shah, each wife of the king had three attendants ; there were 
mistresses of all nationalities ; and the king was able to converse with 
every one of them in her own language. See Firishlafa, Briggs, The Rise, 
II, pp. 369-70. 

® Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, p. 118. 

* Barbosa, Dames I, p. 208 ; Stanley, p. 88. 
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side of one of the nostrils they make a small hole, through 
which they put a fine gold wire with a pearl, sapphire or ruby 
pendant. They have their ears bored as well, and in them 
they wear earrings set with many jewels; on their necks they 
wear necklaces of gold and jewels and very fine coral beads, 
and bracelets of gold and precious stones and many good coral 
beads are fitted to their arms. Tfius the most part of this 
people is very wealthy.” i 

Paes confirms both ‘ Abdur Razzaq and Barbosa about the 
beauty of the women. While dealing with the Brahmans, he 
says: “ They are all married, and have very beautiful wives; 
the wives are very retiring, and very seldom leave the house. 
The women are of light colour, and in the caste of these Brah- 
mans are the fairest men and women that there are in the land; 
for though there are men in other castes commonly of light 
complexion, yet these are few ”,2 

The description of the dress of the women of Vijayana- 
gara given by Barbosa is to be read in conjunction with 
that given by Paes, who has the following to narrate: 
" They have very rich and fine silk cloths; on the head 
they wear high caps w-hich they call collaes, and on these 
caps they wear flowers made of large pearls; collars on the 
neck with jewels of gold very richly set with many emeralds 
and diamonds and rubies and pearls; and besides this many 
strings of pearls, and others for shoulder-belts; on the lower- 
part of the arms many bracelets, with half of the upper arm 
all bare, having armlets in the same way all of precious stones; 
on the waist many girdles of gold and of precious stones, which 
girdles hang in order one below the other, almost as far down 
as half the thigh ; besides these belts they have other jewels, 

^ Barbosa, Dames I, pp. 207-8; Stanley, pp. 87-8. Cf. The account 
given by Ibn Batuta, who speaks of the women of Honnavuru ; “ The 
women of this city, and of all the Indian Districts on the sea shore, never 
dress in clothes that have been stitched but the contrary. One of them, 
for example, will tie one part of a piece of cloth round her waist, while the 
remaining part will be placed upon head and breast ”. Ibn Batuta, Tra- 
vels, pp. 165-6 (Lee.). 

* Sewell, For. Emp,, p. 246. 
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and many strings of pearls round the ankles, for they wear very 
rich anklets even of greater value than the rest. They carry in 
their hands vessels of gold each as large as a small cask of 
water ; inside there are seme loops made of pearls fastened 
with wax ; and inside all this is a lighted lamp. They come 
in regular order one before the other, in all perhaps sixty 
women fair and young, from sixteen to twenty years of age ".i 
While describing the scaffoldings near the House ot Victory, 
the same chronicler says : “ Against the gates thei e were two 
circles in which were the dancing-women, richly arrayed with 
many jewels of gold and diamonds and many pearls 

The remarks of Nuniz on the ornaments of the women of 
Vijayanagara are meagre. He speaks of the “ thirty six of the 
most beautiful of the King’s wives covered with gold and pearls, 
and much work of seed-pearls, and in the hands of each a 

vessel of gold with a lamp of oil burning in it These 

women are so richly bedecked with gold and precious stones 
that they are hardly able to move 

Pietro della Valle also observed the costume of the danc- 
ing-girls. While he was walking through the city of the Ikkeri 
“ late in the evening without the Ambassador wc saw going 
along the streets several companies of young girls, well cloth’d 
after their manner, with some of the above-mentioned wrought 
and figur’d Silk from the girdle downards ; and from thence 
upward either naked, or else with very pure linen, either of 
one colour, or strip’d and wrought with several, besides a scarf 
of the same work cast over the shoulder. Their heads were 
deck’d with yellow and white flowers form’d into a high and 


^ Sewell, For. Emp., p. 273. Collaes—Kullayi, ibid., ii. (1). 

* Ibid., p. 264. 

® Ibid., p. 378. On what a Hindu woman feels about her ornaments, 
read Anand Coomarswamy, Arts and Crafts of India, pp. 149-50, 152; 
Sarkar, Pos. Back., I, pp. 79-80. Thirteen ornaments are described in an 
inscription of Rajendra Chola’s times. S. 1. 1. II, P. I, pp, 77, 84, seg.; 
S. 1. 1. II, P. II, p. 428 : Cf. This with a list of ornaments given in 243 of 
1899 dated S. 1438 (but included in 1900). See Ep. Report 1900, pp. 40-1. 
For ornaments in the ManasSra, Acharya, Ind. Arch., p. 67. See also 
Watters, Yuan Chwang, I, p, 148-51; Abbfe Dubois, Hmd, Man. &e 
Ch. XV, p. 332, seg. 
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large Diadem, with some sticking out like Sun-beams, and 
others twisted together and hanging down in several fashions, 
which made a pretty sight 

Inscriptions do not enlighten us on the question of the 
dress worn by the women of Vijayanagara. If the converse of 
the following is suggested, we have some few details about the 
genera] appearanj^e of a woman. In an inscription dated A. D. 
1422, the glory of the great Jaina general Irugappa Dannayaka, 
manifested in the woes of women of the people whom he had 
conquered, is thus sung: “By their ears, their earrings for- 
gotten, by their foreheads with no marks fixed on them, by 
their dishevelled curls, by their breasts untouched by strings of 
pearls, and by their biinba-\iht lips deprived of the redness 
(caused) by the betel, the wives of hostile kings very often 
make his great prowess manifest on all sides 

To the above are to be added the descriptions given by 
poets, who, although they do not dwell with the minuteness of 
Bana on the appearance and toilet of women,^ and are guided 
by a conventional uniformity which mars their aicounts to 
some extent, yet have a few observations to make on the form, 
features and dress of the Hindu women. Kumara Valmiki, 
for example, who wrote the well known Torave Raiiiayana, 
and who lived about A. D. 1500, describes women thus: 


* Pietro della Valle, Travels, II, pp. 257-8. The note (1) which 
'Edward Grey makes on page 258 can in no sense be applied to the average 
woman of southern India. The “ some classes ” referred to by him are, 
and have been, the humbler sections of the agricultural and industrial 
people. B. A. S. 

* E. C., II, No. 253, p. 108 (2nd ed.) 

“ The details given by Baria refer to the painting of the lips with 
melted lac, the use of the cosmetics for the face and vermilion powder 
for the forehead, etc., in the seventh century a. d. Bana. Harskacharita, 
pp. 68, 115, 124. An inscription of a. d. 1074 speaks of the marriage 
pandals of the seventy families (_elpatt-okkala maduveya pandora) and 
money for the looking glasses of the dancing-girls. E. C., VH, Sk. 295, 
p. 150, text, p. 343. Another epigraph dated a. d. 1135 says the following 
about the senior queen of Vishpuvardhana, Bommala Devi: "... her 
lips marked with sandal powder from the too nails of the feet of Par- 
vaU.” £. C., IV, Ng. 3, p. 113. 
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e^dc®5c)o3r\§ocS ^ja^cS | 
rtcdo^^oUO 5^013; ^J3?d>ie) | 

t3b«;iodoo/iotf4 II 

sidd doosJ^ri^ja^eS lidho | 
add djCS-cSj^ d^dT#D‘8r^ l 

i3e)3i^e7S3j ddd!|5djs*d d?dioSj |i 
aoja^soja^d -ao-BcSaO riti i 
rtSAitS«i;^ ^jaodjad;Jrt^o I 

dooa^ri^o do^^^odi e>zoDoij©|| 
ucjT^aodo I 

i^Orodo^ d33clwgCea5o;ja I 

dvijJ afjarteaodd wowrlo^oSi osg)?* o^rfori II 1 1| 

About half a century later poet Bahubali, author of 
Nagakmnara Kafhet wiote thus : 

d3d?So4)tradod ;^fd^ | 

did 3iJ<udo3ja do?e3o | 

-catSi d a?ric?rto3ja s'sdji I 
A)3bj(iof||di|. d3aj5?!oSj|i 
?«dd ^jadd dja?Osj ^doele^.do i 

w 

riodad oa ^dJs^^odo i 
doda dbrSocb dof|jdJ(.C<5’ddoi)d | 
djadd dodsdodo ii 
djsrtdoad^ftjad^odi dU^flwi 
djadejS • d ddj djad^ 1 
djaridrfsra^Fd Od^doo^oSjd II 
djartosoa^dd^ ^SodoUcxbo | 

2^oadsJ3e> dOo zodFodjad | 

A 

doddoosf^rt^ja do?cado^^ll 

^ Kavicharite, II, p, 143. Cf. Kumara Vyasa’s description of 
Draupadi, xbtd., p. 67 ; Bommarasa’s description of Parave, wife of 
Nambiyappa, ibid,, p. 91. 
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Oodj dtSjirt's'o i 

oSjS^OOr^ 20O^0 II 


;iwrtjs?ourfs> c^ro^d I 


3o?^ =CTozij dS3?radF :4jC3*djoC)rt^tS | 


isSjsrioaoAjadog) II ^ 




The talented poet VirupakshaPandita, who wrote Chenua- 
basavaPurdna in A. D. 1584, also has the following to say 
about women : 


rioarf =npj^a ^rts#o 1 

rfojarf s'svsSo a^Oi^'d ?iod sjo&3»dioCi | 

^ozjs&s^oisdud doodjd^oJj sra^ II 

^oadecdsailF ejJe-soijd ?iidoo rooad | 


^drtcradoji ^oo^doofiiddaJjd drad I 

Odd do^dra?^? dja?ao?iai:trafM5^fije2o3id wtdjs^y cSA)dD*||2|| 

U 

Payannavrati (circa 1600) may have voiced the j)pinion of 
the sober minded section of the people when he composed the 
concluding lines of the following stanza : 

^donioeo ^uoF I 

dodado^d d^aod ii 

^dridao pdod^aods I 

ddr\od®3^dja9* traAicdao J n 
jdaoii wort^ sodfd =#jsd?b 1 
erodrtd sodc3®«<o II 
ddftJg^V^dOrO^d ^do^Q^^ ] 

=CTob^od “^jaesioSo? jido^ll 

3or5 rraA adB ^Cdorl^ ^d?i) | 

C*e) 

aScS ’Ski, II 

ej 


^ Kavicharite, II. p. 290. See also poet Adfsya’s description, ibid, 
p. 307. 

* Ibid., p. 312. 


Social legislation 

CO CO 

aocS rrsdcio =#jaf&3®;god3j ii i B 

CO 

We may end our observations on the women of Vijaya- 
nagara by including in the above list of descriptions those of 
the forest-women or Eedara-stnyaru, also by contemporary 
writers. Viruparaja in A. Q. 1519 wrote thus : 

^drlEs 5^o3?^JS?drto4rad dw a i 

CO A 

da/^od a33t3’dqSd5-3o.a ii 
dojarts^ -o^cd^^djd sSj^cdD ^rtood i 
^ddodj acdid || ^ n 

Virabhadrayya (circa 1530) also has given us arf^weertS^Tt 
of the Kirala women : 

^dddsiogSoiio dd’S ij&^dr du i 

db^o7i«*o ^osdodjoriodv* ddjrd Eat^d^odso II 
doja;^ iio© s>odd(3 ^OTsS?i;^o!bfie tj^o | 

add da^3o3ooiooddi TraqSr^ddJsdd a^rasdrto |1 s 


CHAPTER V 

SOCIAL LEGISLATION, ETIQUETTE, AND 
ORTHODOXY 

Section 1, Social Legislation 
A. Marriage — The Question of Dowry 

The influx of the people from the northern parts of the 
Empire into the south, as already narrated in connection with 

^Kavicharite, II., p. 333. In this connection it is interesting to observe 
that even foreigners remarked about this : "But (I may say in conclusion) 
as for the women and men, the blacker they be, the more beautiful they 
be (held)”. Jordanus wrote thus about the men and women of " Lesser 
India”, in his Mirdbilia Descripta, p. 25. 

® Kavicharite, II., p. 199. 

• Ihid., p. 219. For later descriptions, see, for example, Lafcshmisa, 
Jaimmi Bharata, ibid., p. 524. But on other occasions too he hasdes-.- 
cribed women. Sandhi, 8, vv. 20-1, p. 159, Sandhi, 11, vv. 7-10, p. 209, etc.' 
(Sanderson). For a fantastic account of a woman, read Careri, Travels 
p. 231. 
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the caste system in Vijayanagara,i gave rise to certain 
general questions of grave social importance. Allied to these 
were other problems which will now be examined. These 
concern chiefly marriage, etiquette, and orthodoxy, and the 
consequent legislation which they necessitated at the hands of 
the people as well as of the Slate. ^ The question of marriage 
affords us an example of the concern that was felt for a grow- 
ing danger which was eating into the life of the people.* Be- 
fore we deal with this social problem, we may be permitted to 
dispense with some of the notices about marriage from foreign 
travellers who observed only one aspect of the evil. These 
few observations are to some extent supplemented by meagre 
references in inscriptions. Thus, for example, we have the 
fact of the offering of signet -ring for the rite of marriage in an 
inscription dated A. D. 1159. The epigraph relates that the 
Hoysala king Narasiihha bestowed upon the Chaturviihsati-Jina 
temple <‘a second name Bhavya-chudamani after Hullapa's 
title Sarfiyukta-chudamani.” And to provide for gifts and the 
enjoyment of the good sages residing in that Jina t*mple, “ as 
if offering his signet-ring for the rite of marriage with the 
maiden merit", affiliated to the Pustaka-gachchha of the Desya- 
gana and endowed it with further grants.* An inscription dated 
A. D. 1407 hints at certain marriage customs. It informs us 
that Devarasa made a grant to Chokkala Govindyar-tate {iam- 
madigal) the priest of the god Sankara of Sagare, in the year 
specified, of the fees for those who celebrated a marriage with 


^ Supra, Chapter I., Section 1. 

® For an account of Social Legislation relating to this phase ol the 
question, read Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Social Legislation, Q. J. M. S., VI, 
pp. 47-57. 

® There Seems to be some difference of opinion as regards the refer- 
ence to marriage in this instance. Rice, who edited this inscription, in the 
1st ed. of the 8ravana Belgola inscriptions, says; "..and in order to 
contract a marriage with the maiden the lady merit, and confirm it, with a 
sealed document". E. C. II, No. 138, p. 184 (1st. ed.). Narasimhachar’s 
interpretation is followed above. E. C., II, No. 340, pp. 1S3-4. The 
passage in the original runs thus ; pw}ya~sri-kanyakdya vivdhana^vidhaye 
mudrikam arppayan vo”. E. C., II, text, p. 153. ‘ 
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throwing sandal powder and carrying in a palanquin, for the 
expenses of the temple of the said god.i 

We may now turn to Muhammadan historians and foreign 
travellers. Firishtah’s remarks on the custom of betrothing 
children in childhood have already been cited in an earlier con- 
nection. ( Nehal, the Mudkul beauty, was to have been married 
to a youth of her own caste in her childhood “ agreeably to 
the custom of H indoostan ", but “ she requested that the cere- 
mony might be delayed, with such earnestness, that it was put 
off”. 2 Linschoten confirms the opinion of Firishtah that that 
was indeed a common custom among the Hindus. Linschoten, ' 
however, describes the Brahmans of Goa in a. d. 1583. He 
says: “ When the woman is seven yeeres old, and the man 
nine yeeres, they doe marrie; but they come not together be- 
fore the women be strong enough to beare children.''^ The 
more orthodox section of the Brahmans would have justified 
this deplorable custom of theirs by referring to Manu, whose 
regulation on this important questions runs thus: “A man 
aged thirijr years, shall marry a maiden of twelve who pleases 
him, or a man of twenty-four a girl eight years of age; if (the 
performance of) his duties would (otherwise) be impeded, (he 
must marry) sooner " 

Without entering into the question of the demerits of 
the custom of the child marriage, we may proceed to 

1 E. C., IV.. Hg. 60. p. 74. 

* Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, II, p. 380, op. cit. 

» Linschoten, Furchas, Pilgrims, X, p. 256. This is again confirmed 
by the remarks of a Jesuit. In a. d. 1709 Fr. Lane wrote thus ; "Tis also 
a Custom in several Castes, particularly in those of the greatest Eminence, 
to marry their Children in their tender age. The juvenile Husband ties 
about his Bride’s Neck a small Trinket called Tali, which is as the Badge 
of Distinction between wives and Maiden.s ; and thus the Marriage is 
solemniz’d. If the Husband happens to die before the marriage cou’d be 
consummated, the Tali is taken from the young Widow, and she is not 
permitted to marry again. As nothing is more contemptible in the Eyes of 
these Indians, than this State of Widowhood ; ’twas partly to free themsel- 
ves from this scorn, that they used formerly to burn themselves with their 
Husband’s body.. ’’Lockman, Travels af the Jesuits, II, p. 384. As re- 
gards the use of the tali, see Commiade, Q. J. M.S. X, pp. 150, seq. For 
further notices of marriage, read Thevenot, 7 ravels, pp. 82-3. 

* Manu, IX, 94, p. 344. 
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record the remarks of Linschoten on childbirth. This 
time he speaks of the “Canarins and Corumbins of India", 
meaning thereby evidently the agricultural section of the peo- 
ple of Kanara and the Kurumbars or Kurubas. " When the 
women are readie to travell with Child, they are commonly 
delivered when they are all alone: and their Husbands in the 
fields, as it fortuned upon a time, as I and some other of my 
friends went to walke in the fields, and into the Villages where 
the Canariins dwell, and having thirst, I went to one of the 
Canariins houses to aske some water, therewith to refresh us, 
and because I was thirstie, I stooped downe and thrust my 
head in at the doore, asking for some water, where I espied a 
Woman atone within the house, tying her cloth fast about her 
middle, and before her having a wooden Trough f^by the 
Portugals called Gamello) full of water, where shee stood and 
washed a Child, whereof as then she had newly beene delivered 
without any helpe: which having washt, she laid it Naked on 
the ground upon a great Indian Figgie leafe, and desired me to 
stay and she would presently give me water. Wlieni, I under- 
stood by her that she had as then newly beene delivered of that 
Child without any helpe, I had no desire to drinke of her water, 
but went unto another to aske water, and perceived the same 
woman not long after going about her house, as if there had 
beene no such matter, and the Children are brought up in that 
manner cleane naked, nothing done unto them, but onely 
washed and made cleane in a little cold water, and doe in that 
sort proper and come up as well as man would wish, or as any 
Child within these Countries can doe with all the tending they 
have, and live many times untill they be a hundredth yeeres 
old, without any Head-ach, or Tooth-ach, or losing any of 
their Teeth.” 1 This was the condition of the “Canariins and 
the Corumbins” whom the same traveller calls “ Countrimen ” 
who “ deale with Tilling the Land, Fishing and such like 
labours”. Further he says: “ These are the most contemp- 
tible, and the miserablest people of all India... 

^ Linschoten, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, p. 263. 

^ Ibid., p. 262. 
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It cannot be determined whether the remarks of Linscho- 
ten as regards the longevity of the agricultural and fishing 
people could be applied to the Brahmans. But we are aware 
of the fact that the question of marriage had assumed great 
proportions, especially in the eyes of the priestly class. And 
the crucial point then was^ as unfortunately it is now to a large 
extent, in connection with dowry. On this significant detail, 
Manu has the following to say: No father who knows (the 

law) must take even the smallest gratuity for his daughter; for 
a man who, through avarice, takes a gratuity, is a seller of his 
offspring... Some call the cow and the bull (given) at an Arsha 
wedding ‘ a gratuity ’, (but) that is wrong, since (the accept- 
ance of) a fee, be it small or great, is a sale (of the daughter). 
When the relatives do not appropriate (for their use) the gra- 
tuity (given), it is not a sale; (in that case) the (gift) is only a 
token of respect and kindness towards the maidens ''.i Then 
again: Even a Siidra ought not to take a nuptial fee, when he 
gives away his daughter, for he who takes a fee sells his 
daughter, covering (the transaction by another name). Neither 
ancients nor moderns who were good men have done such (a 
deed) that, after promising (a daughter) to one man, they gave 
her to another; nor, indeed, have we heard, even in former 
creations, of such (a thing as) the covert sale of a daughter for 
a fixed price, called a nuptial fee ”.z According to Manu, 
therefore, “ the acceptance of a fee be it small or great, is a 
sale of the daughter ” and hence is to be condemned.® 


^ Manu, III, 51, 53-4, pp. 84-5. 

* Ibid., IX, 98-100, p. 345. 

® Read Vasishtha : " The purchase (of a wife) is mentioned in the 

following passage of the Veda ; * Therefore one hundred (cows) besides 
a chariot should be given to the father of the bride’”. Vasishiha, 1., 36, 
p. 7. Cf. Manu. “ When (the father) gives away his daughter according to 
the rule, after receiving from the bridegroom for (the fulfilment of) the 
sacred law, a cow and a bull or two pairs, that is named the Arsha rite 
Manu. Ill, 29, p. 80. But, as already remarked, Manu definitely declares 
that it is wrong to call this fee a gratuity. As regards the method of 
giving a girl in marriage, see Grihya Sutras (Asvalayana) Part I, Adhyaya 
1, Kap()ika 6, p. 166, seq. For Sukracharya’s opinion on marriage, 
Sukraniti III, 11. 342-7, p. 115. 
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The Brahmans of a prominent part of Vijayanagara too 
were precisely of the same opinion. In fact, they even went 
to the extent of seeking the aid of the State in executing a 
measure which they themselves had enacted bn behalf of the 
society. They must have realized that the dowry system was 
becoming more and more unbearable, and that it was telling 
sadly on the material prosperity of the Hindu households. 
Although information is not forthcoming as regards the nature 
and amount of dowry that was demanded amongst the com- 
mon people, yet we know that among families well stationed 
in life, it was almost a custom to grant whole villages as dowry. 
Thus, for example, we have the following in an inscription in 
Tamil, dated A. D. 1379, in the reign of Immadi Bukka Raya : 
“By order of Petteyarasar, Rachchai7isar,minister of the Kantik- 
kara-rayar-ganda Nagann-udaiyar, I — the Malaimandalap-peru- 
maj, maha prabhu, of Puiliyur-nadu, Nambi Iravi Settiyar — 
granted (on the date specified), as dowry, the village of Pasi- 
gaipalli in my share of one-third of Pulliyur-nadu to my 
daughter’s sons Iraviyannan, Kesava Settiyar and others”. i 

It was most probably because of the exorbitant nature of 
dowry and the consequent heavy expenses of marriage that 
people were compelled to sell their estates. This is what is per- 
haps suggested in an inscription dated A. D. 1404 which relates 
that Achapa's son Vitthapa sold to Belur Narasiva Deva's son 
Suganna the Kaudavalli village, also called Virupambikapura, in 
jBeluve of the Araga-vente, together with other land, *' on ac- 
count of marriage ” {nau namma prastha-nimiitavagi nimage 
krayavdgi kotta).^ According to another inscription assigned 
to about the year a. d. 1424, the Alva-prabhu Bommiyakka 
Heggaditi's son, whose name is missing in this defaced epi- 


^ -S. C., IX., Ht. 108, 109, p. 102. The date falls within the reign of 
Harihara Raya II (a. d. 1377-1404). The name of the king given in this 
epigraph — Immadi Bukka — cannot be referred to Bukka II who reigned 
from A. n. 140S-6. 

“ C., VIII., Tl. 134, p. 190, P. II, p. 599. The village was again 

re-christened Lakshmi-Narasimhapura. See ibid. Tl. 133. 
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graph, also, on account of marriage, sold land (specified) to the 
sthanika temple priest Devapna-ayya’s son Bovanna-ayya.i 

It was about this time that Brahmans of all shades of opinion 
concerted on a most useful measure of social legislation. They 
belonged to the Padaividu-rajya, as an inscription dated Saka 
1347 (A, D. 1424^5) narrates, and their representative character 
is shown by the fact that the inscription particularly mentions 
them as Kannadiga, Tamil, Telugu and Lata Brahmans. The 
agreement which was arrived at as regards this question of 
Dharma relating to marriage, was as follows: That henceforth 
marriages among them were to be concluded only by kanya~ 
dana, i. e., the father had to give his daughter to the bride- 
groom gratuitously; and that both the father who accepted 
money, and the bridegroom who paid money, were to be sub- 
jected to punishment by the King, and to be excommunicated 
from their caste. Their agreement runs thus: "...(On the 
date specified).. .me illustrious Virapratapa-Devaraya-maharaya 
was pleased to rule the earth, — the great men of all branches of 
sacred studies of the kingdom (rajyam) of Padaividu drew 
up in the presence of (the god) Gopinatha (of) Arkapushkarani 
a document (which contains) an agreement fi.xing the sacred 
law. According to (this document), if the Brahmanas of this 
kingdom (rajyam) of Padaividu, viz., Kannadigas, Tamiras, 
Telungas, Ilalas, etc., of all gotras sutras and sakhas conclude a 
marriage they shall, from this day forward, do it by kanyddana. 
Those who do not adopt kanyadana, i. e., both those who give 
a girl away after receiving gold, and those who conclude a* 
marriage after having given gold, shall be liable to punishment 
by the king and shall be excluded from the community of Brah- 
manas. These are the contents of the document which was 
drawn up.” We may note that it contains the signature of “the 
great men of all branches of sacred studies”.® 

Two conclusions may be drawn from this epigraph — that 
“ the evil practice of bargaining for marriage ”, as the late Mr. 

1 E. C., VIII, Tl. 17S, p. 199, P. II, p. 658. 

“ 49 of 1877 ; 5. /. /. I. No. 56, pp. 82-4; Rangachari, Top. List, I. 
NA. 602, p. 104. 
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Krishna Sastri said, “ by one, at least, of the parties concern- 
ed was as rampant in Saka 1347 (A. D. 1425) as it is today; "i 
and that the Brahmans made definite provision for Slate inter- 
ference in purely social matters. We are uncertain whether 
this wise step taken by the Brahmans of the Padaividu-riljya 
was ever followed by the others all over the Empire. But if 
the remission of taxes on marriage of all classes in Ballalapura 
by Deva Ra 5 'a II, in A. D. 1432, as we have already related, ^ 
could be traced to the bold stand made by the Brahmans of 
the Padaividu-rajya in A. D. 1424-5, then, it is, we believe, 
not too much to say that, so far as the question of dowry was 
concerned, they were certainly far ahead of their times. 

We are not sure whether this could be said of them as 
regards the other vital questions connected with Hindu woman- 
hood. It cannot be determined, for example, whether the 
Brahmans of Vijayanagara made any attempts to put a stop to 
the vile custom of compelling widows to shave their heads. 
From the account of sati given by Linschoten in A. D. 1583, it 
is certain that this savage rite prevailed among the Brahmans. 

^ That traveller says; "Then sheetaketh all her Jewels, and 
parteth among her friends, and so with a cheerfull counten- 
ance, she leapeth into the fire, and is presently covered with 
Wood and Oyle: so shee is quickly dead, and with her Hus- 
bands body burned to ashes: and if it chance, as not very often 
it doth, that any woman refuseth to be burnt with her husband, 
then they cut the haire cleane off from her head, and while 
she liveth she must never after weare any Jewels more, and 
from that time she is despised, and accounted for a dishonest 

woman'’-3 

1 A. S. R. for 1907-8, p. 250. 

^ E.C., X, Gd. 17, p. 214, op. cit.. Supra, Volume I., Ch. IV, Section 9. 
There is an epigraph dated a. d. 1653-4 which relates that Boligadacha 
Vrajagoruvindla.. issued a charitable edict exempting the residents of the 
village of Kagollu, which had been given as a tnanyam to Pakanala 
Krishijappa Nayanivaru — from fees for the marriage of their daughters. 
The edict ends with a vile curse on those who would infringe its clause. 
Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins. II, p. 763. For some remarks on the 
brideprice, see Richards, Salem Gas., I, P. I, p. 133. 

® Linschoten, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, p. 257. 
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That Linschoten was not wrong in this is proved by the 
following statement by Barbosa who also speaks of sati. "All 
this they do in general without any hindrance, as it is the cus- 
tom of all. Those who do not so, they hold in great dishonour, 
and their kindred shave their heads and turn them away as dis- 
graced and a shame to thei/ families.”! 

Judged by the institutes of Manu, this attitude of the 
Brahmans in the last quarter of the sixteenth century can in no 
sense be justified. For Manu enjoins that a widow is at liberty 
to (wear and) possess her ornaments after her husband’s death. 
This is evident from the following : “ The ornaments which 
may have been* worn by women during their husbands' life- 
time, his heirs shall not divide; those who divide them become 
outcasts.”2 P^urther, in the regulations relating to the conduct 
of a faithful wife after her husband’s death, Manu does not 
mention the barbarous rite of the degenerate Brahmans: “ A 
faithful wife, who desires to dwell (after death) with her 
husband, must never do anything that might displease him 
who took Jier hand, whether he be alive or dead. At her 
pleasure let her emaciate her body by (living on) pure flowers, 
roots and fruit; but she must never even mention the name of 
another man after her husband has died. Until death let her 
be patient (of hardships), self-controlled and chaste, and strive 
(to fulfil) that most excellent duty which (is prescribed) for 
wives who have one husband only..... A virtuous wife after the 
death of her husband constantly remains chaste, reaches heaven, 
though she have no son, just like those chaste men.’’^ 

As regards the occasion when a woman, belonging to the 
Brahman caste, could be shaved, we have the following in 
Vasishtha : " If a Sudra approaches a female of the Brahmana 


1 Barbosa, Dames, I, p. 216. From the account of sati given by 
Metthwold, it appears that widows were not necessarily shaved. See 
Metthwold, Relations of Golconda, p. 25. 

* Manu, IX, 200, p. 372. In the twelfth century, as we shall present- 
ly see, the Ch6|a goverment of the day permitted widows to own the lands, 
jewels, and otlier valuables of their (deceased) husbands. 

* Ibid, V., 156-8, 16 0 , pp. 196-7 ; see also Vasishfha XVII., 55-6, 
pp. 89-90. 
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caste, (the King) shall cause the Sudra to be tied up in Virana 
grass and shall throw him into a fire. He shall cause the head 
of the Brahmani to be shaved, and her body to be anointed with 
butter ; placed her naked on a black donkey, he shall cause 
her to be conducted along the high road. It is declared that 
she becomes pure (thereby)."* Nothing is more regrettable 
than the fact, that then, as it is unfortunately now, the Brah- 
mans of southern India should have been blind to the injunc- 
tions of the authors of the dharma-sastras; and that they 
should have imposed on women a penalty which had not the 
slightest claim to legality or justice.^ 

B. Communal Questions — How settled 

The clause relating to those who violated the agreement 
made by the Brahmans of the Padaividu-rajya, and their 
punishment by the king, leads us to the question whether the 
State in mediaeval times ever interfered in matters concerning 
the social welfare of the people. There is reason to affirm that 
at the request of the people themselves, the Govegiment did 
intervene in their social affairs, especially when it was a 
question of settling details about trivial formalities, which 
caused much concern to the humbler sections of the people. 

That there was nothing new in the Government of 
Vijayanagara adjusting the social differences of the people is seen 
when we examine the measures which earlier rulers took to settle 
lallied questions relating to society. J'rom the fourteenth year 
fof Rajadhiraja II, for example, it was declared (evidently by the 
State) that a woman who was wedded to a person, was entitled, 
on his demise, to become the owner of the lands, slaves. 


^ Vasishtha, XXI., 1, p. 109. See also ibid., 2-3, p. 110. Cf. The 
Institutes of Parasara, X., lS-19, pp. 54-5, (Krishpa Karaal Bhattfichar- 
ya, Bib. Ind., 1887). 

“ It is gratifying to learn in this connection that the Tengale 
schismatics do not shave their widows. They quote from isaijdliyah, 
Sarabhuh, Manu, KhageSvara Samhita, Hayagriva Samhita in support of 
immunity of their widows from the rite of tonsure. Narasimmiyengar, I. 
A., III., pp. 136-7. As regards the rite of tonsure (.chudakarman) for 
girls, see Manu, II., 66, p. 42 ; Grihya Sutras, {Sankhyana) Part I., 1, 28, 
22, p. 57. See also ibid., Asvaldyana 1, Adhyaya, Karujika 17, 19, p. 186. 
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jewels, or other valuables, and the cattle of her deceased hus- 
band ; that if before his death, he made default and had his 
lands sold, the purchaser had the right of the lauds and slaves 
that belonged to the deceased ; that Brahmans should not till 
lands with bulls yoked to the plough ; that those classes that 
were engaged as labourers should not become vSl and arasu ; 
that kavidis, potters, drummers, weavers, and barbers should not 
keep locks of hair ; that during their mourning or joyous occa- 
sions big drums (berigai) should not be taken; and that they 
should nut possess slaves. Further, bullocks grazing near the 
village channels should be impounded in pens erected for the 
purpose ; and cattle-stands or house-sites of the village should 
not be converted into paddy fields. Finally, it was also ordered 
that potters, who made small lamps and pots, and sold them, 
should wear an upper cloth.i 

We have evidence of the settlement of equally com- 
plicated questions in the reign of Tribhuvana Chakravartin 
Kuldttuhga Chola Deva (who has been identified with Kulot- 
tunga Ch^a Deva I), as is related in an inscription dated in the 
forty-eighth year of his reign. This epigraph deals with the 
decision arrived at as regards the question of caste, and lays 
down the profession to be followed by a certain anuloma class 
called Raihakdras who are described as the sons of Mafmhyas 
by KarMfii women. On the strength of previous authorities 
such as Yajnavalkya, Gautama, Kautilya, Baudhayana, and 
others, the bhattas (i.e., the learned Brahmans) of Rajasraya- 
chaturvedimangalam defined (1) a Mahishya as one born of a 
Kshairiya father by a Vaisya mother ; (2) a Karanl as the 
daughter of a Vaisya father by a Sudra mother; and (3) a 
Rathakara as the son olaMahishya father by a Karani mother. 

The following means of livelihood were also laid down for 
adoption by the Raihakdras : (1) architecture, (2) building 
coaches and chariots, (3) erecting gopnras of temples with 
images on them ; (4) preparation of instruments required by 
the Brahmanas in their sacrificial ceremonies such as ladle 


^ Ep. Report for 1919, pp. 97-8, 
25 
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(srik) etc., (5) building mandapas, (6) not deal-, and (7) 
making jewels for kings such as diadems, bracelets, etc. 

K It was decided also that this anuldma sect of Rathak&ras 
. was superior to the pralildma sect (‘ born the other way '), viz., 
jj from a father of a lower class, and a mother of a higher class. 
One of the authorities quoted also states that these Rathakdras 
were entitled to tipanayana (the sacred thread ceremony), ijya 
(performing sacrifice), and adhana (receiving sacred fire). 
Another authority, however, suggests that the anuldntas thus 
entitled to tipanayana are forbidden from performing the 
- agnihdtra (keeping the sacred fire always alive), aupdsana 
(worshipping the fire thus kindled), panchamahayajna (the five 
sacred duties prescribed for the Brahmans, viz., (1) Deva 
yajna [ceremonial worship of gods], (2) pitri-yajna [ceremo- 
nial worship of manes]; (3) brahma-yajna [ceremonial worship 
of rishis], (4) bhuta-yajna [ceremonial worship of living 
creatures other than men] and (5) manushya-yajna [ceremo- 
nial worship of men] and adkySyana [recital of the Vedas]. 
The same authority also says that their upanayanot, ceremony 
ought not to be conducted by quoting the mantras (sacred 
hymns). This was the decision of the learned men of Uyya- 
kondan-Tirumalai at the beginning of the twelfth century.^ 

In the decision of the Chola kings of the early times we 
have the echoes of those same intricate communal problems 
which compelled the Vijayanagara rulers to step into the 
wrangling circles of the cultivators and the Panchalas, 
the barbers and the potters, and the weavers and the 
Settis. The cases which the mediaeval monarchs had to 
solve may roughly be divided into two broad classes — those 
relating to marriage and the consequent rise in social estima- 
tion, and those concerning honours, birudus, and rights during 
festivals and religious occasions. An instance of a lower class 
claiming equality with a higher class as regards marriage may 

^ Ep, Report for 1909, pp. 95-6. As regards the Rathakdras, it is 
interesting to observe that they were an ancient class. See Raja Radha- 
kanta Deva Bahadur Sabdakalpadruma, under the article Rathakdra, q. v. 
Cf. Srinivasa Aiyangar, Tamil Studies, pp. 74-S. 
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be mentioned. The following account of the fate which be- 
fell the Bedars, who, as we saw, belonged to the Left Hand 
division, illustrates this as well as other phases of Vijayanagara 
history. The Bedars, who were ruling around the places called 
Piriyapattana and Tuhga, where Mariigarasa and Chaiigalaraya, 
two Jaina Kshatriyas, had settled, claimed their daughters in 
marriage. The Kshatriyas, could not openly refuse the demand 
as the Bedars were all powerful. They had recourse to 
diplomacy : they built a great house with six large halls 
ostensibly for marriages, and dug a well at the back of the last 
hall. One day they mustered all their forces and invited the 
Bedars for the marriage. Elated with the prospect of a 
marriage alliance with Kshatriyas, the Bedars repaired to the 
place with their famlilies. But the Jaina Kshatriyas told them 
that it was a custom of theirs that only a single pair of married 
couple should enter the house at a time. The Bedars went 
inside two by two. As each pair went to the innermost hall 
the Kshatriyas arranged to have their heads cut off and bodies 
thrown injo the well.i Thus all the Bedars were killed and 

^ My. Arch. Report for 1925, p, 15. In three copper-plate grants 
dated Salivahana Saka 1212, Vikrama Saka 1012, and Salivahana Saka 
11S7 referring to the reigns of Bukka Raya, and a number of other kings 
some interesting details are given as regards the question of intermarriage 
among the gau4a and the re44i classes, and the different kinds of honours 
to which they were entitled on festive occasions. These inscriptions are 
rambling epigraphs and are all dated wrongly, and, therefore, untrust- 
worthy. But some of the details are the following; The gauias, we are 
told, were given the right of possessing a palanquin carried cross-ways, 
round umbrella, torch by day, big and little kettle-drum, silk flag, turban,, 
gold marriage crown, gold necklace, and shoes of honour. One_ of them 
states that a number of reiiis (named with descent), of the Sujana-A«/o 
and Pembolu-sfo/ra, on the Sultan (not named) demanding one of their 
daughters migrated (the same night ?) with 101 families and seven ele- 
phants to the Nadinigadda country. There they sought to make marriages 
in (3iittalapuripattana, but were refused. Whereupon Kondama Nayaka 
and two others went to Penugonda and represented the matter to Rama 
Rayal and Bukka Rayal, who came with an army to Nadinigadda. .There 

they held an enquiry as to why the reddir of Bodipet and Chandragiri de- 
clined intermarriages, and sent for their guru Tatacharya to decide the 
question. In his presence the heads of the Sujana-ft«/o were invested with 
honours (like those given above), and they agreed to make certain payments 
(specified) on occasions of marriages. Marriages were accordingly per- 
formed, the Rayal spending 150 Ramateijki-varaha for the purpose. E. C. 
XIII, 18, 72, 82, pp. 119, 128, 131, and text, pp. 363, 388, 397. See also Pg. 
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Mariigarasa conquered all the country round and became a 
powerful chief with Piriyapattana as his capital, Changalaraya 
becoming king of Rahgapattana. These two, we may note, 
were feudatories of the Vijayanagara kings. 

The other type of cases relates to the rights and birndtis 
granted to communities on festive occasions. There were, for 
example, the minute distinctions between the Right Hand and 
Left Hand sections, the rivalries between the Pafichajas and 
cultivators, and the acrimonious differences between the potters 
and the barbers. The feeling between the Idahgai and Valahgai 
subdivisions seems to have reached its climax in about Saka 
1352 (A. D. 1440-1), as is related in an inscription dated only 
in the cycle year Saumya Chittirai, 16, when an agreement was 
reached as regards some social conduct among the Valahgai 
and Idahgai classes of two out of the eighteen subdivisions, re- 
siding around Ponpaiappi in Irungolappandi-valanadu in Mer- 
kal— nadu, a subdivision of Virudaraja-bhayahkar-valanadu on 
the northern bank of the Kaveri. The parties met in the temple 
of Tiruvalandurai-mahadevar (in the Trichinopoly d’5trict) and 
settled the question amicably.^ Two years earlier, however, 
according to an inscription dated §aka 1350 (A. D. 1438-39), as 
given by Taylor, the people of some unspecified town came to 
a common understanding as regards the disturbances that 
might be created by the Right Hand and Left Hand sections. 
It was agreed that if members of either of these subdivisions 
caused any commotion and fought with each other during pub- 
lic festivals, “ the said persons should be forthwith killed on 
the spot, with spears, without ceremony”. ^ 

But this summary procedure did not always characterize 
the decision of the people as regards communal questions. A 

96, p. 132. These considerations of status arising out of marriage may 
have been responsible for the claims of Sudra Prapannas to be given the 
same position as Brahman Prapannas, See Tatacharya, Veddnta Desika,p. 
23. Cf the case of Vipravinodins given supra, Chapter II., Section 1, C. 

253 of ‘1926 ; Ep. Report ior 1926, ■p. 111. Fora minute account 
of the insignia of the Right Hand and Left Hand Sections, see Oppert, 
Org. Inhah. of Bharatavarsha, p. 90, n. 59. 

® Taylor, Cat, Rais., Ill, p. 305. 
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copper-plate grant dated only in the cyclic year Siddhartin, 
Bhadrapada Suddha 5, So., but assigned to the year A. D. 1379, 
contains the following interesting details about the manner in 
which they solved their social problems : “ If a caste dispute 

arises in the country, they {i.e. the rulers of the town — the 
nayakas and gaudas) — will summon the parties before them and 
advise them. And as they have the power of punishment, the 
parties must act according to the advice given. This proceed- 
ing to be free of cost to them,” The royal signature at the 
end — Sri Virupaksha — lends some support to this document.^ 

The assemblies summoned by the nayakas and gaudas are 
to be distinguished from those which gathered under the aus- 
pices of the heads of the castes. These latter organizations 
were called kiita. Since even in our days every non-Brahman 
caste has its kiita, we may imagine that in mediaeval times too 
each community must have had its own organization. The 
kUta of the Ayyas of Kurubur is mentioned in an inscription 
dated A. D. 1409,2 

Sometimes social differences were also submitted to the 
aribtration of Brahman Vodayas (Odeyars ?), Elders, and mer- 
chants of a prominent city. Perhaps these assembled together 
to deal with questions which the smallest court comprising the 
the kata, and the next higher tribunal composed of the rulers 
of the town, the nayakas and gaudas, had failed to decide, or 
with problems which concerned all the people of the towns and 
the nad or province. We are, however, uncertain about this. 
An inscription dated Saka 1464 (a. d. 1542-3) tells us that the 
Baduguluvaru and the Palinativaru quarrelled among them- 
selves about the birudus to be carried during festal occasions. 

^ E. C., XII, Si. 76, p. 100, text p. 288. The week-day, however, does 
not correspond. Saka 1301, Siddharti Samvatsara Bhadrapad-su. 5 So 
(mavara) [Saumyavara] =a. d. 1379, August, Thursday, the 18th. Swami- 
kannu, Ind. Eph., IV, p. 361. Although there is the king’s approval at 
the end, yet objection maybe raised against the copper-plate grant on the 
ground that it does not contain the usual verses at the beginning. The 
imprecations at the end are in Kannada, while they are often iii Sanskrit. 
Cf. E. C. XII, Si. 95, p, 101, text, pp. 295-300. B. A. S. 

* E. C., X, Gd. 9, pp. 212-13. 
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The case was submitted to the Vaishnavas, Vodeyas, Elders and 
Merchants of Kanchi for decision. They granted, on the autho- 
rity of a previous document on stone, a very long list of privi- 
leges including that of kttnkurna-vasaniam, to the Badugulu. 
varu, though this did not please their opponents.^ 

But there were serious questions which necessitated the 
interference of the State in social affairs. On such occasions 
the Emperor appointed dictators who were vested with excep- 
tionally high powers. In Saka 1444 (A D. 1522-3), for instance, 
Krishna Deva Raya the Great gave to Venkatatayarya extra- 
ordinary privileges to deal with socio-religious problems. We 
may incidentally observe that this great man was not unworthy 
of the honour bestowed on him. He was the son of Ahobalfi- 
charya and grandson of Srtrahga Desika. He is described as 
the establisher of the Vedic path, proficient in both the Vedan- 
tas (Sanskrit and Tamil), as a rich man who possessed palan- 
quins and other paraphernalia and as having performed the 
Soma sacrifice, with liberal gifts of money, cows, cloths and 
land. 2 ^ 

The interference of the State is seen mostly in the affairs 
of minor communities of weavers and other artisans. Accord- 
ing to an inscription dated Saka 1407 (A. D. 1485-6), in the 
reign of Kumara Mallikarjuna, the Kaikkolars of Valudilam- 
battu-rajya were granted, in the time of Aramvalatta Nayanar, 
the privilege of using iatidn (palanquin) and conch as their 
insignia on the model of the Kaikkojars of Kanchipuram, who 
■were enjoying these privileges.^ A similar charter relating to 
the same privileges was given to the Kaikkolars (of Kanchi- 
puram ?) on their representing the matter to the same dignitary 

^ C. P. No. 13 of 1912-13 •, Ep. Report for 1913, p. 9. These Baiju- 
guluvaru, we are told in this connection, refused to accept the theory of 
pollution in matter of food and the clothes to wear. It is conjectured 
that they may have been shepherds of the Yadava race. Ibid., p. 9. The 
cyclic year given in this record, Krddhana, is wrong. Saka 1464=Plava. 
Sewell, The Siddhantas, p. 304; S. 1488=Kr6dhana, ibid., p. 306. But 
according to Swamikannu S. I464=Subhakrit. §. 1487=Kr6dhana, Ind. 
Eph. V., V., pp. 286, 332, 

® My. Arch. Report for 1918, p. 52. 

® 473 of 1921, 
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at Kanchipuram in Saka 1409 (A. D. 1487-8j.i According to 
an epigraph dated Saka 1425 (A. D. 1503-4), in the reign of 
Immadi Narasimha Raya, an Agent of the Tuluva general 
Narasa Nayaka bestowed on the weavers of the three villages 
Tribhuvana-mahadevi-parru, Naduvukaraipparru, and Nenma- 
lipparru, the right to have dandu and safiku on all good and 
bad occasions. They were to enjoy these privileges on the 
model of those enjoyed by their community of the country 
situated on the bank of the river Pennai. The epigraph 
further stales that those who objected to this right should 
undergo the penalty s+ipulated for the offence mentioned in an 
inscription engraved at Seliyanganallur.^ 

The Kaikkolars residing round the temple of Lakshmi- 
Narayana-Perumal at Ambasamudram, according to an inscrip- 
tion dated Saka 1429 (a. d. 1517-18), having constructed 
“ from the basement to the pinnacle " a temple for the god and 
his son Bhutala-Vira-Rama, and having also provided for the 
requirements of the temple kitchen, were granted the hereditary 
right of re^jeiving a garland in the temple with other incidental 
privileges.® Since the name of the ruler’s agent is not men- 
tioned in the epigraph, we may presume that this action may 
have been taken by the temple itself on its own responsibility. 

An epigraph dated only in the cyclic year Parabhava 
but assignable to A. D. 1546, refeis us to the reign of 
Sadasiva Raya when Surappa Nayaka, the Agent of the king, 
governor over Tiruvadi-rajya, seems to have enacted measures 
in connection with the Ilaivaniyars. These agreed to accord- 
the same privileges to the Kaikkdlais of the place as were in 
vogue according to a previous stone inscription which, 
however, had been defaced by some member of the Ilaivaniyar 
sect in previous years, and which was now ordered to be so 
engraved on the temple walls 


1 422 of 1925. 

® Bp. Report for 1918, p. 166. 
» 312 of 1916. 

* 41 of 1922. 
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The importance of the official dictator in social matters is 
seen in a copper plate grant dated A. D. 1555 which registers 
the agreement that was reached by (the dictator) Vedanti- 
Ramarajayapa together with the eighty-eight Sri-Vaishnava 
Brahmans, Banadarasayya, the Agent for the affairs of Rama 
Rajayya Tirumala Rajayya, and Senabova Setti, Agent for the 
affairs of Ramapayya. The dispute between the cultivators and 
the Panchalas, which is the subject of the above grant, took 
place in the reign of Sadasiva Raya. " Words having arisen 
between all the (?) cultivators and the Panchalas (or artisans) 
in the place belonging to (the god) Chennigaraya of Belur, — 
according to the decision formerly given by Rama-Rajayya- 
Tirumala-Rajayya regarding the caste observances of the 
Panchalas, fixing the southern street of Belur for them, the 
stones were pul up at the four boundaries (specified) within 
which the Panchalas might erect rows of houses, cany on their 
caste observances and make jewellery, enjoying in the temple of 
Chennigaraya the same privileges and positions as were granted 
to the Panchalas at the car-festival in Vidyanagara^ Such is 
the sasana granted to the Panchalas, in accordance with the 
order of Rama-Rajayya-Tirumala-Rajayya, by us — the Vedanti 
Ramarajayapa, the eighty-eight Sri Vaishnava Brahmans, 
Banadarasayya, agent for the affairs of Rama-Rajayya-Tiru- 
mala-Rajayya, and Senabova Setti, agent for the affairs of 
Ramapayya 

There is another instance of the officials of the Govern- 
.ment settling communal questions. The inscription which 
gives us this information is undated, but it is possible that it 
may be assigned to the reign of the Emperor Sadasiva Raya. 
It narrates that in the time of Ramaraja Nayaka, a charter to 
the headmen of potters was given as follows : •* When Chama, 
Amsamana, Honna, Dhuma, and Chanda, these barbers and 
washermen, saying that for the potters, paring of the toe-nails 
and tying on the upper cloth are not al lowed,^ — the chiefs of 

1 E. C., V, P. 1, Bl. 5, p. 45. 

® “ Apparently the reference is to the case of the bride and bride- 
groom at the time of marriage.” E. C., IV p. 27, n. (1), 
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the potters saying that they are, gained the victory by (the 
ordeal of) dipping their hands in (boiling) gJii before (the god) 
Divya Lihgesvara in Haradanahalli, the following charter was 
written. ‘ For the potters the toe-nails may be pared and the 
upper-cloth may be tied on-thus it is ordered. The caste tax 
is nine varaha, gold five varaha. If a woman of Yelavandur 
lose her living, the five varaha may be excused and six varaha 

given "'1 The epigraph which breaks off at the end, 

evidently records the decision which was the outcome of the 
inquiry conducted by Rama Raja Nayaka. 

We have a case of a Provincial Government settling these 
trivial questions relating to honours during marriage occasions. 
An inscription dated only in the cyclic year Bhava but assign- 
able to the year A. D. 1634, on the strength of the name 
DIkshitasvami — the well known Minister Govinda DIkshita of 
the two Nayakas, Achyuta and Raghunatha — informs us that a 
valakkumuri or petition was made as regards a dispute which 
arose among the weavers (pattunUlkdr) and the Settis of 
Pattisvaram. The problem was in connection with the order 
of procedure in the receipt of betel leaves and areca-nut during 
marriages. It was agreed that in cases of disturbances caused 
on this count, a new cloth worth five panan should be offered 
to the goddess (of the local temple) along with thirty areca- 
nuts and 100 leaves. The epigraph closes with a vow made 
on the feet of. Nayakkarayyan, who, it is suggested, may have 
been Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore.2 


^ The date of this is given by Rice thus : “ Date ? About A. d. 1S80”. 
But there is nothing in the original which justifies this assumption. E.C., 
IV, Yl. 2, p. 27, text, p. 72. 

® 257 of 1927 ; Ep. Report for 1927, p. 117. A copper-plate grant 
dated a. ». 1693 of the time of Kahga Raya Deva Maharaya “ seated on 
the jewel throne in Ghanagiri-durga " relates some very interesting details 
about communal fights which arose on account of the procession of the 
Nandi-k51u in Anekal. This was between the Settis and merchants on 
one side, and all the other people on the other. The question of the pro- 
cession of the goddess Kalika in Nagarta-petc caused complete disorder 
in both pefes. Mammudi Chikka Raya Tamme Gaudarayya gave certain 
grants (specified) to Venkatacharya (whose pedigree is given) for having 
icstored order with the aid of the samayagaras and the Mutta-dasris and 
other people. It was agreed that according to former custom the Nandi- 
26 
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Social legislation, it may not be out of place to observe, 
sometimes took a strange turn. Instead of unifying the con- 
flicting elements in the community, the Government helped 
the dismemberment of the castes. Two records dated Saka 1545 
(a.D. 1623-4) and Saka 1547 (A.D. 1625-6) register a royal writ 
granted by Virappa Nayaka of Madura to the five sub-sects of 
the artisan community, facilitating their separation from each 
other. It has to be noted that the order does not seem to 
have proceeded from the king himself but to have been the 
result of an initiative taken by the subsects themselves. This 
is inferred partly from the statement that the writ was a privi- 
lege granted in the presence Udankuttam-pada-gananainjan 
Kulasekharan-asari or Udankutta-anainjan, who was evidently 
the leader of the Kanmala community. We may add that the 
epigraphs which give us the above information, do not 
enlighten us on the causes which brought about the dismember- 
ment of the artisan community. ^ 

, We may give one more example of State interference in 
social matters. An inscription dated only in the cyclic year 
Angiras but assignable to A. D. 1632,* of the reign of Sriranga 
Deva, registers an undertaking by the residents of the village 
^ Tiruvamattur, South Arcot district, that the three artisan com- 
; munities (Kanmala) carpenters, blacksmiths, and goldsmiths of 
[ the several villages in the northern parrti (ward) shall no more 
be treated ill, or deprived of their privileges; that the same 


kolu procession should pass through the Dcsada-pefe and the goddess 
Kalika’s procession through the Nagarta-pete. E. C., IX, Ht. lOS, p. 101. 
Interesting as the above details are, they cannot -be given entire credence 
since the epigraph takes us to the year a. d. 1693 when Vijayanagara 
rulers had ceased to exercise any authority. B. A. S. 

^ 309 378 of 1916-, Ep. Report ior 1917, p. 134; "The non- 

interference of the^ Brahmans in this connection is significant.’’ Ibid, 
Satyanatha wrongly interprets these inscriptions as having emanated from 
the Government. 'The caste system was considered sacrosanct, and 
there were occasions of royal interference to check breaches of its rules ". 

^ ’*6 temple priests 

{sthsn^aru) of Nallur-nad agreeing together caused a sdsana to be writ- 
ten. The meaning of this is not at all clear. See E. C,, IX, Dv. 73. p. 83, 
text, p. 189. * i I 

® Swamikannu, Ind. Eph., VI, p. 66. 
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rights and privileges as were given to their brethren in Padaividu 
Senji, Tiruvannamalai, and Kanchipuram should be accorded to 
them; and that in default a fine of twelve pon was to be paid 
by them (I'esidents) [?,]. In this record Krishnappa Nayaka is 
mentioned as the king’s Agent; and Rayasam Tirumalayyan, 
as the subordinate of the former.! 

C. Excommunication 

To the orthodox minds of the mediaeval ages excommuni- 
cation was a potent weapon of exercising the authority of social 
groups. In one of its aspects it is related to the problem of 
outcastes; and this again is allied to that of untouchability 
which we briefly alluded to while dealing with the social issues 
which the people of Vijayanagara had to solve. Before we 
enumerate the different kinds of excommunication in Vija- 
yanagara, we may acquaint ourselves with the views of classical 
canonists on the subject. 

Manu has laid down specific regulations dealing with the 
question of excommunication from the caste.* « A Brahmana 
who unintentionally approaches a woman of the Chandala or 
of (any other) very low caste, who eats (the food of such persons) 
and accepts (presents from them) becomes an outcaste; 
but (if he does it intentionally), he becomes their equal."* 
Then again: “He who associates with an outcaste, himself 
becomes an outcaste after a year, not by sacrificing for him, 
teaching him, or forming a matrimonial alliance with him, 
but using the same carriage or seat, or by eating with him."4 . 

The penances meant for those who desired to atone for 
their sins are thus given: “ He who also associates with any 
one of those outcastes, must perform, in order to atone for (such) 
intercourse, the penance prescribed for that sinner. The 

1 63 of 1922. 

® As regards Manu’s regulations on outcastes, see Manu, III, ISO, 
157, pp. 103, 104-S ; IV, 79. 213, pp. 141, 163 ; IX, 238-9, p. 384; XI, 18S, 
190, pp. 468-9. 

» Ibid., XI, 176, pp. 466-7. 

* Ibid., XI. 181, pp. 467-8. 
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Sapindas and Samanodakas of an outcaste must offer (a libation 
of) water (to him, as if he were dead), outside (the village) on an 
inauspicious day, in the evening, and in the presence of the 
relatives, officiating priests, and teachers. A female slave shall 
upset with her foot a pot filled with water, as if it were for a 
dead person; (his Sapindas) as well as the Samanodakas shall 
be impure for a day and night; But^ thenceforward it shall be 
forbidden to converse with him, to sit with him, to give him a 
share of the inheritance, and to hold with him such intercourse 
as is usual among men; And (if he be the eldest) his right of 
primogeniture shall be withheld and the additional share, 
due to the eldest son; and in his stead a younger brother, 
excelling in virtue, shall obtain the share of the eldest.’'^ 

According to Gautama even a father could be excom- 
municated, if he had committed certain grave crimes. “Let 
him cast off a father who assassinates a king, who sacrifices 
for Sudras, who sacrifices for his own sake (accepting) money 
from Sudras, who divulges the Veda (to persons not authorised 
to study it), who kills a learned Brahmana, who d^Vells with 
men of the lowest casts, or (cohabits) with a female of one 
of the lowest casts.’’3 

With these regulations of the lawgivers before us, we may 
now ascertain the nature and kinds of social punishment under 
Vijayanagara. All classes of people including Brahmans were 
liable to excommunication. The members of the priestly class 
were especially punished if they violated the rules of their 
caste or those of a communal grant, and sold the shares which 
they owned in the village to Sudras. Those who refused the 
consecrated food of a god were also declared outcastes. An 
undated inscription, assigned to about A. D. 1568, clearly says 
that “ the Brahman who refuses the consecrated food {Urtha- 
pmsadavannu) of the god Tirumala’s tirth is a Chandala (or 


XI, 182-6, pp. 468-9. See also ibid., 187-92, 196-7, pp. 469-70, 
for the penance by which such an outcaste may regain his original status. 

2 Gautama, XX, 1, pp. 277-8. /bid., 2-9, pp. 278-9 for the nenances 
S;T367p!2‘i6."“ Cf. P'aiuA/K XV. n-2, p. 77 ; BaudZyc^u., 
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outcaste).”! In the grant dated A. d. 1474 recording the gift 
of the villages Alugodu and Nnggilur situated in Gaya- 
tristhana, by king Virupaksha to Krishna Bhatta, it is said that 
“ If any among the shareholders mortgage or sell his share to 
Sudras, he shall be pul out of the Brahman community, and 
such share shall not belonjg to this place {i-vriitimantarolage 
Sr obaru taiuina iamma vriitiyami stidrartigalige adhi-krayava 
madidare avaru brdlimanikege horagii a-vrittigalu l-tavdake 
salau).li All the Brahmans (endowed with many titles) of the 
all-honoured great agrahara, the seat of all learning, Prasanna- 
Vijayapura, made an endowment for the support of the dancing- 
girls of the temple of the god Ramanatha, in a. d. 1372, 
and lest it should be violated by members of their own 
community, laid down the following rule: “ Whatever Brah- 
mans oppose this, are out of the Brahman community and 
banished from the village" {t-dharmmakke ava brahmartt 
vighanava madidavarn brdhmarige horagu grSma-bahislikri- 
iaru).^ Three kinds of social ostracism are mentioned in 
A. D. 151?i and A. D. 1537. These refer to the VIrasaivas, 
The offenders were be declared outcastes to the viahd~mah~ 
aitu or the holy assembly of the VIrasaivas ; outcastes in res- 
pect of vibhSii (or sacred ashes) and rudrdkshi ; and outcastes 
both in this world and the next.< 

The other instances of excommunication refer to the 
commercial and agricultural castes. An effaced inscription in 
Tamil dated a.d. 1369 mentions the grants made by Sudaiya... 
and Polu..., who were the servants of Ilakkapper, the betel-' 
pouch bearer of Kariipana Odeyar. In this grant it is recorded 

^ E. C., XI, Hr. 42. p. 109, text, p. 303. 

* E. C., Ill, Ml. 121, p. 68, text, p, 909. See also Ep. Report for 
1916, p. 140, op. cit. 

» E. C., IV., Gu. 32, p. 41, text. p. 104. 

* My. Arch. Report for 1920, pp. 42-3. Cf. Imprecations against 
the Lingavantas and Namadharis in a. d. 1598; Liiigavantan adava 
alupidare a-Koppa-Syadnli liiiga jangu.. ..pSpake hoha vibhuti-rudrak- 
shige horagu namadhdri agi adava-i-dharmake alupidare Tirupati Sri- 
rahga-Vishtm-Kanchili svatni-sme alida pdpake hoharu, E. C., VI, 
Kp. 50, text, p. 332. 
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that the Nagalatotti (caste) of Periya Sattavaram and the 
Puvatotti and other castes of Pilaguvhai granted one panam 
for every village (in Tekal). They decided thus : “ He who 
does not pay shall be an outcaste from the nadu, the assembly 
and the Panchalattar.i In the same year, the Tottigans as 
related elsewhere, resolved to do the following : “ We of the 
Tottigan caste in Pulliyur-nadu granted one panam for every 
village situated in the eighteen nadus...He who does not pay 
shall be an outcaste from the nadu, the assembly, the Pancha- 
1am, the Parai, and the eighteen nadus (Kudadavan 
n&ttukkum palarukkum Panjalaiiukkum paraiykUnt padiuettu- 
nattiikkmi purambtt.)^ The Panchajas of Terakanambi and 
of various other places (named), made provision for the danc- 
ing-girls of the god Ramanatha of Vijayapura, and especially 
for the livelihood of the dancing-girl Ketavve, This grant 
ends in the following manner : Whoso destroys this grant 
is put out of the Panchalas, out of his trade, out of the assembly 
and the nad Q-dharmmavanu &van obba alupldavami 
Panchalakke horagu Shalakke horagu samayakke^u nadigu 
horagu.y 

Two inscriptions dated in Kollam 555 (A. D. 1379-80) and 
Kollam 591 (a. d. 1415-16) respectively, refer to the social 
legislation among the Vellalers and the members of the Vejlai- 
Nadar community. It is said that the former ostracized the 
latter who earned their livelihood generally by service. A few 
Vejlai-Naclars having, in their capacity as accountants, agents, 
^etc., committed some unspecified offence against their emplo- 
yers of the Vellaler community, the general public, the heads 
of the families, accountants and all other members of this latter 
community in the district, met together and resolved that the 
three specified offenders be killed, and that it was beneath the 
dignity of the community to employ in future any Vellai- 
Naclars even in cooly service, much less to permit them to be 
agents, accountants, and officials. Another record dated in Kol- 

^ E. C., IX, Ht. 103, p. 100, text, p. 51. 

* Ibid., Ht. 103 (a), p. 100, text, ibid. 

® B, C., IV, Gu. 34, p. 42, text, p. 106. 
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lam 628 D. 1452-3) relates that further restrictions were 
added To those already registered. The Vellai-Nadars were not 
to take girls in marriage from the Tamil villagers, nor could they 
take up service in the Tamil country. Twenty-three specified 
offenders of the Vejlai-Nadar community were to be killed 
whenever they were found. No Ve|lai-Nadar was to be per- 
mitted in future to enter tfie Tamil districts. i 

The measures passed by the Vellalers were stringent, and 
their attitude towards the members of the Veljai-Nadar com- 
munity uncompromising. Tamil people, on the whole, as we 
have seen on many occasions, were loath to take the life of a guilty 
person, even when he was accused of homicide (not amounting 
to murder). When such had been the precedent set in the early 
ages, this action of the Vellalers is inexplicable. The records do 
not state the crimes which the Vellai-Nadars committed. 
Whether the severity of the sentence passed on the Vellai- 
Na<lars was due to the gruesome nature of the offence com- 
mitted by them, or to the inveterate communal hatred which 
the Tamil iVellajers bore — as they do entertain now for the 
Nadars or Sanars in the Tinnevelly district^ — towards the 
latter, who may have been, as is suggested, of non-Tamil 
origin, cannot be determined. And what is equally difficult to 
explain is why the king or the provincial ruler “ did not inter- 
fere in such a social legislation even when it concerned breach 
of public peace and ultimate loss of lives."® The epigraphs 
are silent on this point; but it may as well be that the Vellalers 
had to secure the sanction of the State officials before they, 
could finally punish the Vellai-Nadars. If, as we shall see in 
the following instances, even the Brahmans of an agrahara 
could not ostracize one of their own community without the 
mediation of the officers of the Vijayanagara viceroy, it is 
evident that the agricultural classes, such as the Vellalers 
, essentially were, would not have been given unlimited powers 


® Ep. Report for 1917, p. 134. 
® Ibid. 

® Ibid. 
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in social matters, especially when it concerned the lives of the 
offenders. 

Whether our assumption is valid or not there is an 
instance of State interference in social matters concerning 
Brahmans. According to an epigraph dated Saka 1466 (a. d. 
1544-5) a Brahmana of Cheramahadevi (mod. Shermadevi in 
the Ambasamudram faluka) having fallen from his original 
high caste, his land and house-site were confiscated to the 
local temple of Tiruvengalanatha, with the income whereof 
four measures of rice were cooked for the god’s offerings and 
used for feeding four Brahmans. The adjudging body that 
presided over this case of caste degradation was made up of 
the two local agents of Viththala, the MahamandaleSvara..., 
Narayana Chauhattamalla Ranavijaya Velumapati Vengala- 
Deva Maharaya, the karyakarta (Agent) of (Viththala's younger 
brother) Rama Raja Chinna Timmaya Deva Maharaja, the 
karanam, and the great learned men (vidvdn-mahS Janas) of 
Cheramahadevi, Elapuram, and Narasapuram.i 

The concern which the rulers of Vijayanagara felt as 
maintainers of the varnahama-dharma is also seen to some 
extent in an epigraph dated A. D. 1548-9 which records that 
barbers were exempted from fines levied for breaking rules of 
caste (Jkrilsiddhaydlu), marriage fees, presents, etc.2 If we 
turn to the western parts of the Empire, we find there too the 
importance of the State in social matters. Here it seems that 
a person, who was found guilty of a social crime, lost his 
"estates obviously at the instance of the Government. It is only 
in this light that we can explain the details of a record dated 
A. D. 1598 which mentions a grant made by Bhairarasa 
Odeyar to the temple of the god ParTsvanatha. The epigraph 
relates that certain areca gardens were assigned to the services 
of the god. Among those was one which « had been forfeited 
by loss of caste owing to some crime " which is not specified 
{Molegara-gaudaninda Suligodu Marappage dhdreneradu bitta 


* 718 of 1916; Ep. Report for 1917, p. 130. 

® Butterworth-Chetty, Nellorc Ins,, I, p. 217. 
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Karigarisina-gramdalli uva-jaiigettu aparadha-madida sam- 
mandha).^ 

D. Social Sins 

These inscriptions dealing with excommunications also 
contain some details about offences which may be grouped 
under social sins. Since the regulations of the early canonists 
regarding these are too numerous to be mentioned here,* we 
shall be content with a brief account of some of the social sins 
as they appeared to the people of Vijayanagara. It was their 
inherent orthodox bent of mind, as we shall presently have to 
explain, which made them include the following imprecations 
at the end of almost every grant. 

sva-daitdm para-daUatii vayo hareta vasuiidharam\ 
shashti-varsha-sahasr&ni vishthayam jayatc krimih\\ 
ddna-palanayor mmadhye ddndt sreyo’ nnpdlanani\ 
ddndt svarggam avdpnoii pdlavdd achyutam 
padath\\^ 

But more severe words had to be uttered against those who 
violated grants; and these, as we have already remarked, some- 
times took a formidable shape : “ Be it the thief or plunderer 
prowling by night or day, be it the honourable mahamandales- 
vara, the emperor who rules the world, or the king of kings, 
who thinks to himself I will seize the villages, lands, or grants 
bestowed in this place, — at the mere word, thrust him, with his 


^ E. C., VI, Kp. 50, p. 86, text, p. 332, op. cit. For some aspects of ^ 
the question of excommunication from and readmission into caste, see 
Ray, J, B. 0. R. S., XIII pp. 162, 164-6, 168. On the interesting corres- 
pondence between two anonymous Sanskrit pandits on caste, as given in 
the DravXdachdrapramOifasangraha, read My. Arch. Report for 1926, 
pp. 28 — 83. 

^ Manu, XI, pp. 430-83 ; Vasishfha, XX, pp. 102-9 ; Baudhayatta, II, 
1-2, pp. 211-23; Apastamba, I, 8, 22-9, pp, 75-92; Gautama, XIX, pp. 
274-99; Vishvu, XLVI-LVII, pp. 149-89. 

® E. C., XI, Cd. 2, text, p. 3. The verses mean : '' Whoso usurps a 
gift made by himself or by another shall assuredly be born as worm in 
'ordure for sixty thousand years. Of making a gift oneself or maintain- 
ihg another’s, the maintaining is the best : for he who makes a gift obtains 
’svarga, but he who maintains one obtains final beatitude ”. Rice, My, 
Ins., Intr., p. xxiii. 

27 
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father and mother and all into the hell filled with worms, for 
seventy seven crores of years, and continue to visit him with 
all manner of torments, do you see, O Sin ! Whoso says I am 
afraid of the land endowments of this god, and trembling in 
mind like a coward attacked by a serpent, joins his hands in 
reverence and goes away, let Baira bring him quickly to 
Kailasa, do you see, O Merit I Th^ such merit and sin will be 
contracted is verily true, do you see, all people 1 If you doubt 
this you will go to hell." Such were the imprecations and 
benedictions of a grant dated A. D. 1356 of the famous general 
Nadegonte Malla.J 

In about A. D, 1371 when Melpundi Kunniyarasa was 
ruling the nadu, Bodharupa Bhagavar-arasu of the auspicious 
Purushottama-^ufisA/id, with others, had a copper-plate grant 
engraved ending in the following manner: “ Whoso does not 
pay as laid down by the amachchan after examination of the 
temple and the requirements of the worship, shall be looked 
upon as a traitor conspiring to murder the king of the very 
nadu in which he was born, and incurs the penalty pf the man 
who cuts off the nose of him who having bound on the right 
side seizes on the left, and of one who takes to wife a woman 
within the prohibited degrees of relationship,” ^ 

An epigraph dated A. D. 1430 contains these imprecations : 
•• Whoso destroys this work of merit, becomes as if a sinner 
born of an adulteress, or born of a notoriously bad woman, 
born in a vile family, or again of a Chandali ; a slaughterer of 
• cows, a drunkard, a murderer of guru, wife and Brahmans, or 
a thief of gold."^ 

A record dated A, D, 1530 declares that “ those who by 
force take away land given to Brahmans will boil in the hell 
called Kumbhipaka, as many years as the Brahmans from 
whom they seized it, with their families and descendants, are 
in suffering therefrom. Whoso carries off the money of an 


^ E. C., XI, Cd. 3, p. 2, op. cit. 

» £. C.. I, No. 9, p. 55 (2nd ed.). 
» £. C., XI. Cd. 29, p. 9, 
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agnihara saying it is for the tribute to the king, or the gift to 
obtain a wife, or a contribution to save the village, incurs the 
guilt of incest with his mother 

In A. D. 1555 Krishnappa Nayaka caused the following 
imprecations to be written in a gift deed of the village Beluvadi 
which he made for the services of the god Harihara : “ Whoso 
maintains this gift will derive the merit of performing countless 
horse sacrifices. Whatever sinner unable to let it live, 
destroys it, will incur the sin of killing cows and Brahmans in 
the Ganges, of parricide, and of causing a mother to eat the 
flesh of her son.’’* 

Bukkana Nayaka, son of kanddehara Rachappa Nayaka, 
granted the village of Settihalli for the god Virupaksha of 
Hasana, in A. D. 1563, "in order that many meritorious and 
successful expeditions may be to Krishnappa Nayaka". This 
stone inscription relates : " Whoso of the kings, chiefs, 
accountants, farmers, subjects, or officials of the Hasana 
country {Hdsdnada simeya arasugalu prabhugalu senabovaru 
gauda-prajegalu adhi-karigalu ivar olagdgi dvanan obbanu 
tappi anydyava mddidare) fails in the work of merit assigned 
for the service and offerings of the god Virupaksha, and does 
injustice, is guilty of the sin of slaying cows and Brahmans 
before the linga and in the Manikaranika-kshetra of Kasi, and 
of incest with his mother and murder of his guru, and will 
endure torments in the maha-naraka during many Brahma- 
kalpas.’’® 

An epigraph dated only in the cyclic year Vijambi Asadha 
5u. 5 but assigned to the year A. D. 1598 June, Wednesday, 
28th, mentions the following : “ Whoso fails in this (i.e., the 
order of Tirumala Rajaayya to Pamappa Nayaka to release the 
customs dues on Akalankajaya's village) (will incur) the order 
of (i.e., punishment from) the feet of Tirumala Rajayya, 


^ Rice. My. Ins., p. 39. Cf. Fleet, 7. A., IV, p. 329. 
® Rice, My. Ins., p. 26, see also p. 42. 

® E. C., V, P.I. Hn. 2, p. 2, P. II, p. 3. 
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{Tirumala-Rdja~ayyanavara fadad-anc), and is guilty of put- 
ting poison in the dish offered to Rahganatha, or in the dish 
offered to the god Narasimha of Madfir {Rangandiha 
harivanake visavan ikkida)A 

The same idea is repeated in another inscription dated 
also in A, D. 1598. This epigraph informs us that those who 
violated the grant shall incur the sin of having put poison into 
the • offerings of the gods Nanjundesvara (of Nanjangud), 
Chelapileraya (of Melukote), Rahganatha (of Srirahgapattana), 
Agastyesvara (of Tirumakudalu), and Janardhana (of Belgola), 
and of having killed within the temple their own parents, 
cows and Brahmans. They shall be born successively as the 
children of the dancing-girls of Nanjangud, Melukote and 
Tirumakudalu.2 

If it is permissible to draw conclusions from the types of 
imprecations given above, we may say that, among others, the 
following were considered to be great sins : seizing lands, 
villages, or grants endowed to a temple and to Brahmans ; 
destroying works of merit j conspiring to murder tlste ruler of 
the province ; cutting off the nose of a helpless man who had 
been bound (?); marrying a woman within the prohibited 
degree ; to be born as children of bad women, dancing-girls, 
or chandahs ; to be born in a vile family ; to be a drunkard ; 
to murder one's own guru, wife or a Brahman ; stealing gold ; 
incest with one's own mother ; ravishing one's own sister ; 
killing Brahmans and cows in a holy place or within the 
precincts of a temple ; matricide ; patricide ; causing a mother 
to devour the flesh of her own son ; and putting poison in the 
dish of a god in a temple.^ 


* E. C., IV., Gu. 52, p. 45, text, p. 113 ; Swamikannu, Ind, Eph., V, 
p. 398. 

* My. Arch, Report for 1911-12, p. 52, 

* To these we may add those mentioned by Vemana — disobedience to 
one's mother, rebellion against father, and despising one’s elder brother. 
Vemana, Verses, Bk. III., v. 12, p. 102. Lakshmisa gives the popular 
conception of the five sins : guru-droha or rashly promising to the guru 
and failing; daiva-drdha or assuring God and drawing back; svdmt- 
droha or not providing for the king’s necessity (or of killing the king) ; 
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Section 2. Etiquette 
A. Etiquette in the Royal Palace 

Whether it was in the presence of the king or on the 
battle-field, in regard to foreign ambassadors or leaders of mer- 
chant guilds, washermen or dancing-girls, the people of Vijaya- 
nagara observed certain rules of procedure in public matters. 
Paes tells us the following: “ Before you enter the place 
where the king is there are two gates with many guards, who 
prevent any one from entering except the captains and men 
who liave business there; and between these two gates is a very 
large court with its verandahs round it, where the captains and 
other honoured people wait till the king summons them to his 
presence.”! As regards admission into the palace, especially 
on grand occasions, Paes continues thus: “ They do not 
admit every one at once (they allowed us to go into the open part 
that is between the gates), but there go inside only the wrest- 
lers and dancing-women, and the elephants, which go with their 
trappings and decorations, those that sit on them being armed 
with shields and javelins, and wearing quilted tunics."^ Then 
again: The different pavilions are separated by doors, so that 

no one may enter unless he is invited.”^ 

Paes also relates about people who desired to seek an 
interview with the king, “...and he (the king) was barefooted; 
for no one ever enters where the king is unless he has bare feet, 
and the majority of the people, or almost all, go about the 
country barefooted."^ But those who were privileged to see. 
the king had to salute him. While describing the royal 
ceremonies in the palace, Paes informs us the following: 
“ After the king has talked with these men (i.e., the great 

itma-drdha or breaking a solemn oath which has been made ; and finally 
dharma-droha or violating one’s own dharma. Jaimini Bharata, Sandhi 4* 
V. 2, p. 51 (Sanderson). See also ibid.. Sandhi 5, vv. 66-7, p, lOS-6 ■ 
Sandhi 7, pp. 136-7 ; Sandhi 9, v. 29, p. 182. ’ 

^ Sewell, For. Emp., p. 246. 

® Ibid,, p. 268. 

» Ibid. 

‘ Ibid., p. 252. 
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lordb) on bubjects pleasing to him he bids enter the lords and 
captains who wait at the gate, and these at once enter to make 
their salaam to him. As soon as they appear they make their 
salaam to him, and place themselves along the walls far off 
from him; they do not speak one to another, nor do they chew 
betel before him, but they place th^r hands in the sleeves of 
their tunics (cabayas) and cast their eyes on the ground; and 
if the king desires to speak to any one it is done through a 
second person, and then he to whom the king desires to speak 
raises his eyes and replies to him who questions him, and then 
returns to his former position. So they remain till the king 
bids them go, and then they all turn to make the salaam to 
him and go out. The salaam, which is the greatest courtesy 
that e.xists among them, is that they put their hands joined 
above their head as high as they can. Every day they go to 
make the salaam to the king.”i 

This mode of salutation being so different from that to 
which the foreign travellers were accustomed, it is not surpris- 
ing that they should have keenly observed it. Nunfe gives us 
details about it: “ The manner of the salaam which the 
nobles make to the King every day is this: — In the morning 
the nobles go to the palace at ten or eleven o’clock, at which 
hour the King comes out from within where his wives are, and 
after he has taken his seat they open to the nobles, and each 
one comes by himself and bows his head and raises his hands. 
This is what they call the ‘ salaam ’ {salema). With the king 
'are about ten or twelve men who have the duty, on the 
entrance of each captain, of saying to the King: ‘ See, your 
Highness, your captain so-and-so, who makes salaam to You.’”^ 

Barradas, while describing the plot by Jaga Raya to de- 
throne Chikka Rayulu, the nephew of Vehkatapati Deva Raya 
I, says: “ He (the new King) passed through the midst of the 
soldiers with a face grave and severe, and with eyes downcast. 
There was no one to do him reverence with hands (as is the 


^ Sewell, For. Bmp., pp. 250-1. 
* Ibid., p. 372. 
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custom) joined over the head, nor did he see salute any one.”i 
Salutation, as a sign of allegiance, was made in the manner 
roughly indicated by Couto, who speaks of Tirumala Raya and 
his three brothers. These, according to him, “ went on one 
day every year and prostrated themselves before their lawful 
sovereign in token of his rights over them 

But since we cannot expect more details from foreign 
travellers on the manner m which princes and peoples pros- 
trated themselves before their sovereign, we may have recourse 
to Bana, who while describing the etiquette in the court of the 
king Prabhakaravardhana, speaks of the two royal pages 
Kumara Gupta and Madhava Gupta thus: “Entering, they 
bowed from afar till their four limbs and heads touched the 
ground, then assumed a suitable position indicated by a kindly 
glance from the king."^ Skanda Gupta saluted the king Harsha- 
vardhana thus: “Entering the palace, he saluted from a distance, 
leaning his lotus hands upon the earth and touching it with 
his head."* 

F’oreigners, who were not conversant with Hindu 
etiquette, confounded this ancient custom of saluting one's 
superiors with kissing their feet. This accounts for the 
following from ‘Abdur Razzaq; “ When the Danaik had 
returned from his tour, and had been acquainted with all that 
had transpired, he was astounded, and after being admitted to 
the honour of kissing the royal feet, he offered up his thanks 
for the safety of the king’s person, and made more than usual 
preparations to celebrate the festival of Mahdnau'l."^ Nuniz’ 
commits the same blunder: “The King confers very high 
honour, too, if he permits a certain one to kiss his feet, for 
he never gives his hand to be kissed by any one.’’6 

* Sewell, For. Emp., p. 225. 

* Couto, Dfc. VI, 1, V., cap. 5 ; Sewell, ibid., p. 180. For different 
inodes of salutation, see Manu, II, 119-27, pp. 51-3. 

* Bapa, Harshachariia, p. 121. 

* Ibid,, p. 191 ; see also pp. 71, 126, 198, 211 and 238. 

® Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, p. 117. 

® Sewell, ibid. p. 376. 
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An important item in the daily routine of the palace was 
that in connection with the worship of God. While describing 
the great Mahanavami festival, Paes relates thus: “Then he 
((he king) passes all along the top of the buildings, and as 
soon as he is at the end he takes the cap from his head, and 
after placing it on the ground turns back (to the place) where 
the idol is; here he lies extended on the ground.’’Ji It may be 
presumed that this was done every day in the palace. 

In this respect some of the provincial rulers were as ortho* 
dox as their royal masters. Their puritanism is thus described 
in a defaced inscription which has been assigned to about the 
year a.d. 1435. During the reign of Deva Raya Mahiiraya when 
Tippa Raja Odeyar’s son Gopa Raja Odeyar was ruling the Tekaj 
city, “ that Sihga Raja had the two lines of fortification round 
this city built, and holding the office of pattapasvami by order 
of the god Nayinar, so that all the people could see, for the god’s 
tirumana had ma^tapas made before and behind the temples, 
had a pond constructed called after Gopa Raja the Gopa- 
samudra, had a palace built for Gopa Raja to the wgst of that 
pond, and to the right of the god, Sihga Raja’s palace; and 
that he might at sunrise and at evening twilight bathe at both 
times, and have a room for domestic sacrifice, from the 
threshold of which he might look to the spire of Varadaraja's 
temple, and coming to the temple, oSernaivedya and idvibiila 
to the god, and taking the inlasi and tirtha, make provision 
for the enjoyment of the god.. ,”2 

Some other details in connection with etiquette in the 
provincial places can be gathered from tradition. " In that 
place (of Tirumala Nayaka, south-west of the garden near 
Rangavilasarh) the king is accustomed to sit down and converse 
with the ministers or others, his favorities in the evening; 

^ Sewell, For. Emp,, p. 267. 

* B. C., X, Mr. 4, p,^ 156. We do not know whether learned Brah- 
mans pronounced a blessing on the reigning sovereign as was done in a.d. 
1157 at Talgui^da (Sthanagundur). Rice, Mys. Ins,, p. 194. As regards 
the custom of waving the lamps before the king, see also Lakshmisa 
Jatmtni Bharata Sandhi 4, v. 72, p. 78 (Sanderson). See infra for 
royal ablutions ; Bapa ; Harshacharita, p. 104. 
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when flambeaus are lighted up in the avenue at the time of 
homage, and when female dancers exhibit their skill before the 
courtiers,”! 

The chronicles of the south also contain some interest- 
ing information as regards usage in the courts of the 
provincial rulers. These yefer to the times of Vijaya Rahga 
Chokkanatha Nayaka. Since he was a minor, his mother 
Maflgammal ruled as regent. “During her regency, Mangamala 
had many agraras, temples, and choultries built. But one 
day, while eating beelle-leaf and areca-nut, she forgetfully took 
the same with her left hand. Considering the taking of this 
indulgence with the left hand to be a serious crime, in order 
to remove its consequences, she constructed roads with avenues 
of trees, from Cast to Ramiseram, to Canya Cttmari (Cape 
Comorin) and other places; and on the same account had ter- 
pa kulams (or reservoirs) dug, choultries built, and water 
booths constructed: she gave away food, and performed other 
charities, so that her name became renowned to a great 
distance,”*? 

B, Coronation 

While dealing with the question of etiquette in the royal 
palace, mention may be made of some details in connection 
with coronation. The people of Vijayanagara have given us 
ample evidence of their having been under the influence of 
classical and mediaeval theories; and it is not too much to 
suppose that they must have followed the ancient rules as laid, 
down in the dhanna sdsiras, while performing the coronation 
ceremonies. “ The abhisheka as detailed in the Taittirlya 
Brdhtnana begins with seven mantras to be uttered by the 

^ Taylor, O. H. MSS., II, p. 157. In a note on the flambeaus which 
up the avenue, Taylor rightly says that that ceremony called the 
divafi-salam or dwati-vandanam or divah-koltcttu is “ said to have 
been never omitted, unless the king were sick ; and then not to have made 
the was the same thing as to announce the king’s illness., 
two or more persons perform various evolutions of double torches in 
approaching towards the king; they then make their obeisance, in which 
all others present join". Ibid. 

* Ibid., II, pp. 36-7, 

2b 
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priest performing a homa before the ritual of sprinkling fakes 
place. The first mantra speaks of the prince’s rebirth as the 
son of rilviks (sacrificial priests) with his vigour immensely 
increased by his symbolic entrance into the homa fire and 
exit therefrom, and wishes him capability to keep his subjects 
from sinful ways. The second wishes him an extended 
kingdom, a stout physique for its efficient administration, and 
a good supply of cattle for the performance of the sacrifices. 
The third wishes him to be the guide of men, and wants him 
to solemnly say that he would protect the good and punish the 
wicked. The fourth and the fifth invoke blessing on him for 
prosperity, while the sixth and seventh for the glorification of 
the castes by his power, the prosperity of his subjects, and the 
extension of Prajapati’s protection to him".i 

The ideas of protecting the subjects, of maintaining the 
vari}aSratna dharma, and of upholding the virtuous and 
punishing the wicked, — which, as remarked in another 
column, are clearly given in epigraphs of all the rulers 
and in the writings of Krishna Deva Raya — ^are to be 
traced to the promise which the rulers made on the occasion 
of their anointment ceremony. It is , not the conformity 
of Vijayanagara theory to classical precept in regard to 
this question that concerns us so much as the features 
which came to be associated with coronation in Vijayanagara. 
But, as in other matters, the mediaeval rulers herein only 
followed the ancient usage of the land. The ceremony was 
most often held in a famous temple, in the presence of the 
great lords and learned men of the court. It was generally 
commemorated by granting lands and endowments to 
scholars and pious men. Except in one instance, it was 
performed by the rdja-gurn or royal priest. And there is every 
reason to believe that, at least in the case of one or two 

' Narendranath Law, I, A., XL VIII, p. 84. Dr. Narendranath Law 
describes the ahhisheka ceremony in detail in this article. Ibid., p. 84 
seq. CL Edgerton, l^ikrama's Adventures, Vols. 26, 27, Section VIII, pp. 
48-9. For decorum in the room where the throne is kept, see Sukraniti , 
I., 11. 709-27. p. 48. 
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monarchs, the ceremony was conducted twice obviously at 
different places. 

Before we enumerate these details, it may be interesting 
to recall the observations made by Nuniz on what 
the kings of Vijayanagara did before their coronation. While 
dealing with Vidyaranya ^and the founders of Vijayanagara, 
Nuniz sa 3 rs: “ And after that hermit was dead the King raised 
a very grand temple in honour of him and gave much revenue 
to it. And ever since, in his memory, the Kings of Bisnaga, 
on the day when they are raised to be kings, have, in honour of 
the hermit, to enter this house before they enter their own;, 
and they offer many prayers in it, and celebrate many feasts 
there every year.”i Nuniz here evidently has confounded 
a shrine which may have been built in memory of Vidyaranya 
with the temple of Virupaksha at Hariipe, which, we may 
be permitted to repeat, was certainly not built in honour of 
that sage. 

The temple of Virupaksha, however, was the place 
where the anointment ceremony of the kings of Vijayanagara 
took place. Thus an inscription dated Saka 1430 expired, 
Sukla samvatsara Magha Su. 14, contains the following about 
Krishna Deva Raya the Great: “...the illustrious VIra Krishna- 
raya Maharaya, at the auspicious time of the festival of his 
coronation (pattdbhisheka), for (providing) daily oblations of 
food (amrita-padi-naivedya), to the holy Virupaksha-deva(i.e., 
of Paifapa)" granted to the temple the village of Singanayakana- 
halli.2 The fact of the coronation ceremony having 
been conducted in the presence of the god Virupaksha, 
though not specifically stated in the above epigraph, is gathered 
from the records of his successors, some of whom were also 
crowned in the other famous temples of the Empire. Achyuta 

^ Sewell, For. Emp., p. 300, and ibid, n. (2). 

® Hultzsch, Ep. Ind., I, pp. 363, 370. Dr. Hultzsch thus remarks on 
the date of the inscription given on the same page : “ According to the 

tables, the Sukla-samvatsara corresponds to Saka 1482 (a. d. 1S09-10)”, 
ibid., p. 363, n. (10). Cf. Ballaja II, granting the village of Ij-iimarudur in 
Padi-nadu-sime to the Kirtinarayarra temple on the day of his coronation 
in A. D. 1270. My. Arch. Report for 1911-12, p. 44. 
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Deva Raya was crowned in Saka 1452 (a. d. 1530-1) in the 
temple of Kalahasti, and on this occasion the king remitted 
the customs duties on the imports and exports at several 
seaports^. This ruler seems to have been crowned twice — 
once at the place mentioned above, and again at Vijayanagara. 
This is inferred from Rajanatha’s Achutarayabhyudayam in 
which it is said : 


qfttei?q^ q^slvn%R?9q(qiin% ii 


'Then again Rajanath says : 

fqqr ^iTgi3qq^s»qtq«qcT | 


The late Mr, B. Vehkoba Rao suggested that Saluva Nrisimha 
was also crowned twicc.3 Qn these occasions the great nobles 
and the royal priest were present. The coronation of Krishna 
Deva Raya the Great was graced by the presence of the charm- 
ing Araviji Bukka Raja, the famous scions of the family of 
Aukuvaru, the heroic Nandyalavaru, the warlike Velugoti- 
varu, Pemmasanivaru, Budihalivaru, Revalavaru, and other 
great lords who attended the king night and day with their 
enormous forces of men, horses and elephants.^ 


^ A. S. R. for 1923-4, p. 94. 

® Rajanatha, Achyutarayabhyudayani, Canto I IT, vv. 23, 36, pp. 65, 
7.1. (1907). See also Venkoba Rao, Vydsaydgicharitam, Intr., p, cvi; 
The Sources, p. 161. S. N. Sastri translates the verses in question thus : 
“ Once upon a time the devotee of Vishnu was anointed by Him with the 
waters poured from the conch in his hand, in the place of the husband of 
the earth which is passing from generation to generation." “ This 
Achyutaraya who had been previously anointed by Vishnu through grace, 
was anointed in the place of a universal sovereign ; at that time the earth 
through affection for him, became covered with perspiration under the 
pretext (of ?) the drops of coronation water scattered ail round.” S. N. 
Sastri, AchyutaraySbhyudayam, pp. 20, 22. (1908). Heras, Aravidu, p. IS, 
where it is said that Achyuta Raya’s coronation took place at Tirupati. 
This is a groundless assumption. B. A. S. 

® Venkoba Rao, ibid. 

*■ A. S. R. for 1908-9, p. 18S. Sastry includes chariots among the 
forces. He has also identified the nobles mentioned above. Ibid., n. (2). 
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We may digress a little in order to form an idea of the 
coronation scene at the comt of Vijayanagara. Rajanatha, in 
his well known work mentioned above, gives us an admirable 
picture of the coronation of Achyuta Raya, when, so we are 
told, the queen Varadambika was also anointed to the throne. 
Thus does Rajanatha relate : 

aRlf^ SRlfq ^lOllf^; awif^ I . 

51^: ainift tl 

cT^ cT?%^ 01I3TJT! (| 

^ fg# 5I5fr|?0I«RcI5TtFW II 

af^ I 

gq»?.3fRrqra;3fJir^ gttsg?iqt q«r II 

f^: I 

*i*i( fnft: 5i^g% 3f*5?’5. II 

gqiejf^^r gqf^: ^t^qci | 
f^; f^cTHigJio^: || 
5r=^n%^s^ qf?=?rrRqiR%: gq^q i 

f^^iwiPrifqqig; fflswi^r qcnwr g || 

3Rifs sR^rqfe mi I 

^ffr5iqii^5^2j^ ^ ^ Jisq (qfaq^ II 

iqtorq?cTi^^‘qw?3?irf^te5qfT i 

gwM sq^nf^ilT-Tiqjftqcig^ qiqigjftqqi fq || 
qgqiqt cif|j®^qiqrf}^ ?ffT[q aigf^^qr qti i 
fq qift% f^q|q BRi^rdR: anfiqqRot n 
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’jrr: fifer I 

5ra[f^q: 3IW|^ II 

qjRERgsqq: aum; sr^q viqcqi I 

sq^fesl^iqfoT M?iq^iiqqTfciFqFqfq^(ii2fil2q: II 
qi:^ qiqq^iqi^rag: q^isa^i qil^q^ I 
ifcin^qji q^icusq an^ftg; qtsnteiq'?;: || 

=qqii? qg; qfq: aRn^q: piq;, pofeq iwe?f qli i 
gqtq^ ^qqq: aj^q gqe^i q^g'^Tp^sf^q qRq^: II 
afqq ?TfT Rq|f irf^fq arq"# ^s??! gqiR^dqiiq i 
^qrq^ ^laq^i eqiqqqRi =q a^qRq ai^ 3i?J!qq^ li^ 

The most prominent person on such occasions was the 
raja-giini or royal-priest That he conducted the ceremony 
is evident from inscriptions and literature. We are told that 
Venka^apati Deva Raya was anointed to the throne by Tata- 
charya, «the guru of his own gdira, and other chief- 
Brahmans ", in a copper-plate grant dated A. D. 1587.* This 
is repeated in another copper-plate grant dated A. D. 1589,* 
and again in A. D. 1602-3.^ 

In one instance the Vijayanagara emperor was anointed 
to the throne by a great noble and not by the royal priest. 
This is proved by a copper-plate grant dated A. d. 1545 which 
contains the following ; “ Then Sadasiva Maharaya, son of 

'Timmamba and Rahgakshitindra, was anointed to the throne 
by Rama, the ruler of the great Karnataka kingdom and 
husband of his (Sadasiva’s) sister, and by the chief ministers.”* 


^ Rajanatha, Achyntarayabhudayum, Canto, III, vv 34-5, 37-50, pp. 
70-9. (1907) ; S. N. Sastri, Achyutara^abhyudayam, pp. 21-4. 

* B. C.. VII, Sh. 83, p. 32. 

* E. C., XII, Ck. 39, p. 85. 

* Butterworth-Chetty, Ncllore Ins., I, p. 31, Read Dikshitar J. 
Bhand. Or. R. Ins., IX, Pts. II-IV, p. 338, for some remarks in this 
connection. 


® E. C., IV, 
Cp. 186, p. 170, 


Ng. 58, p. 128 ; E. C., V, p. I, Hn. 7, p. 5 ; £. C., 
Cf. Heras, Aravidu, p. 15. 


IX 
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In the history of the provincial governors, too, there is a 
similar instance of a violation of the classical principles 
concerning the dignitary who was to perform the coronation 
ceremony. The pattdbhishika of Visvanatha Nayaka was 
performed by the Pandya king Chandrasekhara.i 
C. Foreign Ainpassadors — How Received 
We may now describe the manner in which they enter- 
tained foreigners. The provincial rulers maintained the high 
traditions of the Vijayanagara kings of receiving foreigners 
with honour suited to their rank. Nicholas Pimenta, “ Visiter 
of the Jesuits in India thus tells us how the Nayaka of 
Tanjore received him : “ He entertained us kindly, and 
marvelled much that wee chewed not the leaves of the Betele 
which were offered us, and dismissed us with gifts of precious 
Clothes wrought with Gold, desiring a Priest of us for his new 
Citie which hee was building."^ 

There seems to have been some method about the treat- 
ment of fallen enemies. Krishna Deva RSya’s noble example 
of showing deep concern for the safety of the subjects of a 
vanquished king, as given in detail by Nuniz, may not have 
been the only instance of a Vijayanagara ruler or of his 
subordinates treating generously his or their conquered 
enemies. In the battle between the king of Kandy and Pedda 
Krishnappa Nayaka, the former lost his life. “ The king of 
Caiidi being a crowned head his dead body was respectfully 
placed on his elephant, and then sent to the capital, to receive 
the usual funeral rites.”< 

D. Placing the Vajra-bayasanige 
Etiquette governed the actions of the people in public and 
private life. When foreign prithvi-ieUis came to a particular 
locality, they were treated with marked courtesy. According 
to a copper-plate grant dated only in the cyclic Siddhartin, 
Bhadrapada, Su. 5, Monday, but assignable to A. d. 1379, if 

^ Taylor, 0. H. MSS., II, pp. 109, 117 ; Heras, Aravidu, p. 128. 

® Pimenta, Purchas, Piligrims, X, p. 20S. 

» Ibid., p. 208. 

* Taylor, Cat Rais., III., p. 185, 
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the prilhvi-settis of any countries within the four seas came to 
another country, first presenting to them betel leaf, dress and 
allowance of food, the authorities of that country will give... 
to those settis ”. The same record narrates that, in addition 
to those honours the prilhm-^ettis were granted the customs 
duties “ on the roads both ways ^ 

The names of the Salu-mules, the elders, and the other 
prominent classes are also associated with an interesting public 
ceremony in connection with what was known as placing the 
vajra-bayasantge. This was an ancient custom of conducting 
•public work, and was very common during Hoysala times. 
The Mamdapur inscription of the Yadava king Kanhara, dated 
Saka 1172 (A.D. 1250), informs us that “the five hundred 
Svamis of the blest Ayyavale ” and the Vira Banahjas of the 
immemorial Kurumbetta in the Kundi Three-Thousand, 
granted certain lolls for the benefit of the three-turreted temple 
called the Trikufa-prasada of the same town. On this occasion 
l&lideva Setji, “ the emperor of the community, " was seated 

in the vajra-bayasanige in of the immemorial# Bananju 

town in Kurumbetta.2 An inscription dated only in the cyclic 
year Parabhava, but assignable to the year a.d. 1306, tell us 
that the possessor of all titles, the vtaha-ganas including 
Nandinatha and Virabhadra and the chief men of Hoyisana- 
naclu, Kongu-nadu and other eighteen districts, having placed 
the diamond (?) bayisanige on the ground, assembled below the 
banian tree at the northern gate of Hosaholalu, and that in 
their presence all maliajanas of Hosaholalu, which was a 
portion of the immemorial agrah&ra Rayasamudra, the great 
Minister Madigedeva Dannayaka's senabdva Paduvanna’s balti- 
mantisa (? agent)® Pandari Deva, who was the officer of 
Hosahojalu, the Superintendent Kavana, Ketayya’s son Huli- 
geredeva, the mahajanas of Hoysana-nadu, and others (named), 
made a grant of land to Somayya to provide for the offerings 

® E, C., XII, Ck, 76, p. 100, op. cit., text, pp. 288-9. The date 
corresponds, tut for the week-day, to A, D. 1379, August 18th, Thursday, 
Swamikannu, Ind. Eph,, IV, p. 361. 

® Barnett, Ep. Ind., XIX, p. 30. and n. (1). 

® “ Strong man ? Right-hand Man?" B. A, S. 
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of the god Somanatha of the mUlasthana in the north-east set 
up with the consent of the mahajanasA 

The ceremony of setting up the bayasanige is also seen in 
early Vijayanagara history. A stone inscription dated a,d. 
1378 of the times of Harihara Odeyar (i.e., Harihara Raya II) 
informs us that " the champion over Khantikara-Raya Naranna 
Vo^eyar's son Depanna Vodeyar was ruling the kingdom of the 
world"; and that in connection with a fair which was establish- 
ed in the Ramesvara village of Sadali-nad, the Sadali Gaudas 
(named), the five Seijis of Sere, and all the elders of the 
Salu-mule, having set up the bayasanige, made certain regula- 
tions, according to the custom of the Sadali, (Sadaliya maryd- 
deyalu) and granted specified dues to Depanna Vodeyar.2 We 
had an occasion of relating how the dignitaries, who belonged 
to the Salu-Mule Banaju sect with their numerous followers, 
conferred the Mayoralty of the Earth on the great Minister 
Muddaya Dannayaka in the year A.D. 138i. This high 
honour was bestowed on that famous general by them after they 
had “placed the diamond vaisapge in the presence of the 
holy lotus feet of the god Virupaksha", and had taken their 
seat “having agreed among themselves with supreme affection" 
about the important question in hand.® 

E. Miscellaneous Regulations 

We may add a few more notices on the subject before we 
proceed to deal with orthodoxy in Vijayanagara. These con- 
cern washermen and dancing-girls. An inscription “of a. 
peculiar and confused character" with an unintelligible dale 
which has been assigned by Rice to about a.d. 1700, describes 
privileges to which washermen were entitled. Although this 
inscription is of doubtful authenticity, yet it contains the details 
about washermen who were to “ be fed and given betel and 
nut in every house in due order from left to right, and that 


My. Arch. Report for 1914-15, pp. 56-7. Mr. Narasimhachar’s 
Comments on this custom may also be read. Ibid., p. 57. 

* B.C., X. Cd. 112, pp. 196-7, P. II, pp. 205-6. 

® E.C, V., P.I., BI. 75, op. cit. 

29 
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whoever disobeys this should be excommunicated A stone 
inscription dated a.d. 1356 relates that “ among the dancing- 
girls of the temple (at Tekkal), Malaiyattai Sriranga Nayakiyar 
Manikkam, daughter of Sendikka-devI, was granted the first 
turn in the temple of Aru}ala-nadan, and certain lands (specifi- 
ed), and her sister Varadi, the first ^turn in the temple of the 
consort of the above god and certain lands This epigraph 
proves that the pre-Vijayanagara custom of entertaining deva- 
ddsis in temples continued under the mediaeval monarchs, and 
that etiquette governed even the trivial details of temple cere- 
monials.^ 

Section 3. Orthodoxy 
A. Among the Monarchs 

The desire of the people of Vijayanagara to give undue 
prominence to the minutest details of public or private conduct 
is to be traced to their inherent orthodox nature. What appears 
to foreigners as pagan formalities were really indispensable 
ceremonials to the Hindus, who were under the abiding influ- 
ence of their classical doctrines. Nuniz relates to us that the 
“ The King of Bisnaga is a Brahman; every day he hears the 
preaching of a learned Brahman, who never married nor ever 
touched a woman".* Although Nuniz is wrong in stating that the 
Emperor of Vijayanagara, Achyuta Raya, was a Brahman, yet he 
suggests in his words an important feature of the everyday life 
of the Hindu kings. This was the company of learned men 
among whom they passed a part of their time. Mr. 
Venkoba Rao has identified the learned Brahman mentioned 
by Nuniz with Vyasaraya, the great Vaishnava teacher.® Soma- 

^ E.C., IX, Kn. 89. p. 132, and ibid., n. (1) ; see also Kn. 90, pp. 132, 
133, n. (1). 

* E.C., X, Mr. 21, p. 161. 

* As regards etiquette after dinner, see Lakshmisa, Jaiminl Bharata, 
V. 34, p. 122 (Sanderson) ; for offering the tambulam, see Brown, The 
Rajas, p. 7 ; on etiquette while speaking, Vemana, Verses, Bk. III., vv. 
107-8, p. 123, (Brown). 

* Sewell, For, £»>/>., p. 390. 

® Venkoba Rao, VySsayogicharttam, Intr., p. Ixvii. 
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natha in his Vyasayogichariinin tells us that Narasa Nayaka, 
Vira Narasimha and Krishna Deva Raya were daily being 
instructed in Dharma by that celebrated Vaishnava leader. 
About Narasa Nayaka Somanatha says : 





VIra Narasimha was likewise devoted to the same raja- 
guru’. 


gq|R(*n5i:)2 


Krishna Deva Raya’s noble example of devotion to 
Vyasaraya was unique; 

qci3*Ti^...5qraq‘rPti%....^ 

B. In Public and Private Charters 


Only ^the strictest conformity to the i&stras could be 
expected of rulers who were thus under the spiritual guidance 
of renowned rdja-gurus. The innumerable grants recording 
gifts of land to persons and institutions enable us to assert that 
the monarchs of Vijayanagara made it a point to include in 
them details of the gotras, sdkhds, and sHtras of the donees, the 
minutest particulars contained in the panchahga or calendar, 
and benedictory and imprecatory verses taken from the furd- 
«as and itihdsas. Krishna Deva Raya on the application of 
the excellent minister Tippasoma, son of kanddchdra Brahman 
the minister Madappa, in a.d. 1513, granted to Visvesvara, who 
was a highly esteemed teacher, versed in the srauta and smdrta, 
ever performing the six rites, and who was the son of 
Madbavaradhya of the Haritanvaya Apastamba-sfilra and 
Yajus-id^Ad, the village named Bhandaripalli in the country 
between the Tuhga and the Bhadra called Yedatore, in the 


^ VyisaySgicharitam, p, 59. 
* Ibid., p. 64. 

® Ibid., pp. 67-8, 
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Honmir-sime of the Sriranga kingdom, situated east of Siri' 
yur, south-west of Benkipura, north of Jannapura, giving to it 
another name of Krishnarayapura.i 

In the reign of the same great monarch the head-jewel 
of that king’s court (tad-rdjandsihana-sirdtnani) the great 
minister Hisur Mallarasayya, whi was in charge of the 
Narasiyapura-sime of the Hoysala-nad, granted to Mallayya- 
deva, son of Mogur Somayya-devodeyar, of the sdmehard- 
chdrya-sampraddya of Orahgal, the village of Hachraraguppe 
belonging to Kereyarapurasthala, giving it the name of 
Mallayyadevapura. This stone inscription is interesting 
because it contains several titles which are not in the form 
usually given to Vijayanagara kings. Its date is given thus; 
Srlmat Sdlivdhaiia-saka-varsha 143S sanda variiamdna- 
Dhditi-samvaisarada Ptishya-hiddha 7 hi Mangala-vdradaht 
ghaltge 29 mahd-nakshatra Uttard. . .sanda ghaltge 24^ niiya- 
nakshaira RSvaii- ghaltge 47j Sivaydga 14| Va'^ijdkaram 
yini % pafichdhga-siddhdyada~tiihiyahi.,,i 

It is not surpiising, therefore, that a people who were thus 
uncommonly careful in the matter of including the details of 
the pafichdnga, should have copiously copied verses from the 
purdnas and smritis in the grants. The imprecatory verses 
beginning with sva-datldm and ending with achyutam-padam 
which we have just referred to in this chapter, are similar to 
those found in the smrUis.^ A copper-plate grant dated 
A. D. 1403 recording the gift of the village of Sibur in 
Chetur-nad, to certain Brahmans (named) by Harihara Raya, 

^ E C., VII., Sh. 1, p. 2. On Yedatore, see Barnett, Ep. Ind , XII., 
p. 296, and Fleet’s note on the same, ibid., p. 296, n. (4). The instances 
where the gotra, MkhS, etc. are mentioned are too many to be cited here, 
A few specimens may be given here. E.C., V., P. L, Cn. 167, p. 198 ; E.C.. 
IV, Hs. 24, p. 86, Yd. 59, p. 62. , v . . 

* E. C., V.. P, I, HN. 19, p. 243, n. (2). 244 ; P. II, pp. 724-S. The 
date corresponds to a. d. 1516, Dec., Tuesday 30th (Rice gpves it as a. d. 
1517). But I am unable to verify further details. According to Swami- 
kannu, Ind, Eph , (V., p. 235) the nakshatra Uttara-Bhadrapada falls on 
Monday the 29th=Paushya-Su. 6. See, for another example, 402 of 1912. 

* Eggeling, Cat. of the Skt. MSS. in the Ind. Office, II, pp. 387-8. 
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contains the following evidently from the composer of the 
iSsana: 

Sn-Ravia-vakyam : — 

bahubhir vasudha daitd rajabhts Saga- radibhih\ 
Yasya-yasya yada bhiimis tasya iasya tadd phalam\\ 
Adiiya : — ^ 

svalpam apt mahtm yas tu dad&ti sraddhaydnvitah\ 
sa ydti Brahma-sadanam yasmdn ndfartiate pnnah\\ 
Brihaspatth : — 

Prdsdddyatra sauvarnd vasti-dhdrds cha kdmasah\ 
gandharvdpsarasd yatra tatra gachchati bhuvttdah\\ 
djild sulkam cha dandai cha mudrd-karanath eva cha\ 
Smd-nirnaya-kartrtvaih prajdbhyo bhaya rakshanam\^ 
yaiheshtam cha kardddnam kdrn-sanisthdpanam tathd\ 
mandirani dvi-vidham kshetrarh goshtaih cha vanam eva 

cha\\ 

khiUbhUtam cha yat kshetram mrga-vdsas tathaiva cha\ 
nadt-parvala bhdgdi chd ashta-bhogdh praktrtUdh\\ 
eiair ashtdbhir aiivaryair ashta-bhdgdis sanianvitdn\ 
yd daddti snra-sreshta grdmam satkriya bhaktitah\\ 
guru-daivnta-viprebhyah piinya-kdleshii btiddhmdtt] 
sa ydti Brahma-sadanam eka-vimSa kuldnvitah\\ 
aneka-kdlam tatraiva bhdgdu ishtdn mandramdn\ 
anubhuya pnnar bhdman rdjd bhavaii dhdr7mkdh\(^ 

An inscription dated A. D. 1421 ends with the usual verses 
among which we have the following: “The quail and the 
boar, the she-buffalo and the elephant, the teacher and the* 
donor, these six went to svarga.” Rice commented thus: “It 
is said to be taken from the Mdsa-mahdtmya of the Vayu or 
other purana, and refers to the merit arising from making a 


^ E. C-, XIL, Si. 9S, p. 101, text pp. 299-300, The verses may be 
thus translated : Rama — “ The earth has been enjoyed by Sagara and 
other kings ; according to their (gifts of) land so was the reward ”, 
Aditya : " Though he grant but a small portion of the earth, he will go to 
Brahma's abode and not return.” Brihaspati ; “ To where there are 
golden pavilions, where is the cow of plenty and he will obtain all he 
desires, where the gandharvas and apsaras are, there goes the donor of 
the land. The power to issue commands, to levy customs dues and fines, 
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tank. A qua:l once scraped a hole in the ground; a boar came 
and made it larger; a buffalo and elephant each in turn enlarg- 
ed it still more; a holy man then pointed out that it could be 
made into a tank or pond; and the king to whom he gave the 
advice carried out the idea and made a grant of it. tor their 
respectivs shares, in this work of mgrit all six went to svarga 
or paradise."! 

C. How Gifts were made 

Some details about the nature of the gifts and the manner 
in which they were given are also available. An inscription 
dated A. D. 1463 of the times of Immadi Praudha Devendra 
(i. e., Mallikarjuna Raya) informs us how he got himself ready 
for an occasion of granting gifts: " He, being moved to make 
grants, having bathed in water from the sacred tirthas, attired 
in purified flaxen garments, united with Brahmans who had 
performed the religious baths, the great king (with titles) 
named Immadi Praudha Devendra (on the date specified), on 
his birthday (or under his natal star), in the pure^Bhaskara- 
Kshetra, at the foot of the Hemakuta hill, on the bank of the 
Tungabhadra, m the presence of the god Virupaksha, — in a 
holy place, at an auspicious time in the presence of the god 
Chandramauli in the Barakuru-venthe of the Barkuru kingdom, 
gave the villages belonging to Chaturmandi,..for the offerings 


to use a seal, to fix boundaries, to protect tbe subjects without fear, to 
impose taxes at his will, to establish work-people, — moreover, houses both 
kinds of land, cattle folds, woods, waste ground, lands filled with game, 
rivers and hills — which are the eight means of enjoyment, — along with 
these eight sources of wealth and eight means of enjoyment will he, 
O greatest of the gods, who gives villages to a guru, to the gods or the 
Brahmans, at meritorious times, that wise man, go to Brahma’s abode, 
with twenty-one generations of his family. After there enjoying for many 
ages all the pleasures his heart desires, he will be born again as a 
righteous king." E. C., XII., p. 101. 

^ E, C., XI., Hr. 52, p. 110. n. (1). This verse also appears in the 
grant by the benevolent Muhammadan officer Shaikh Mallik in a. d. 1653. 
E- C., VII, Ci. 43, pp, 185, n. (1), 186. For an extraordinary and unusual 
verse in a grant dated a. d. 1516 recording the victory of Kpishija Deva 
Raya in the Gajapati kingdom, see E. C., V., P. L, Hn. 13, p. 7. For 
Rice’s remarks on the same, ibid., Intr., pp. xxx-xxxi. 
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to that god Ramchandra.”! In a copper-plate grant dated A. D. 
1426 we are told “ that king Praudha Raya, (on the date 
specified), being in the dana-mantapa in the presence of the 
god Virupaksha on the bank of the Tungabhadra, for the pur- 
pose of making the kalpa-lata gift, ascertained on enquiry from 
the learned men that according to the sastras it was equal in 
merit to the ttild-purusha.”^ 

There is one moie detail about the manner in which 
grants were made, which may be noted here. Another copper- 
plate grant assigned to the year A. D. 1410 relates that Hanhara 
Raya II, “ seated on his hereditary throne in the city named 
Vijaya... examined the ddna-sd%ana made by Dharmaraja in 
the Dvapara-yuga... granted of his own accord, with pouring of 
water and presentation of gold coins, flowers and akshate,” the 
village named Dharmesvarapura on the bank of the Kshira- 
nadi in the Gajakonapuri (Anegundi) kingdom for the worship 
of the god Dharmesvara." Although the copper-plate sdsana 
looks suspicious because of its wrong date® and the statement 
that the ima-Msana was made by “ Dharmaraja in the 
Dvapara-yuga,” nevertheless it contains one point about which 
all inscriptions agree. This refers to the ceremony of pouring 
water and the presentation of a gold coin. Krishna Deva Raya 
in Saka 1436 (a. d. 1514-5), at the time of making a gift, was 
surrounded by his pnrdhiias and a number of Brahmans well 
versed in the srauta learning; and he also gave many gifts 
with pouring of water together with a gold coin.'* The refer- 
ences to this detail of the ceremony are found in almost every, 
record of the times. It may be observed here that even on 
occasions of remission of customs and other dues, the provin- 
cial rulers observed the same formality. Mallinatha Odeyar, 

^ E. C.j VIII., Nr. 79, pp. 158-9. The inscription evidently is to be 
interpreted in the sense that the king gave the villages which were in the 
Tuluva-rajya, according to the usual custom, in the temple of Virup^sha. 

B. A. S. 

* E. C., XII, Tm. 11, p. 5. 

“ E. C., IX, Supplement, Ht. 34 p. 172 “ This (the date) is given as 
the Saka year denoted by the letters rangaldka (=1332), the year Vikriti. 
But this does not fall within Harihara’s reign.” Rice, p. 171, n. (1). 

* Gopinatha Rao — Ampita Rao, Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 165. 
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who was in charge of Bemmattanakallu, raised an upper storey 
of stone for the god Siddhanatha of that locality, constructed 
other works of merit, and in order that this work of merit 
might continue for ever, presented Chikkapura in Bemmatta- 
nakallu, with pouring of water for the decorations, illumina- 
tions, and offerings of the local de^y.i 

D. Enumeration of Gifts 

As regards the articles that were given away as gifts 
during these occasions, we have also some interesting details. 
Vira Marappa Odeyar, according to an inscription dated A, D. 
1347, “ bathing in the water of the ocean at the time of the 
parva, pouring a libation to the manes, the highly generous 
Marappa made gifts to Brahmans of lands, cows, virgins, and 
gold in quantities ", while on a visit to the temple of 5iva at 
G6karija.2 viththala Odeyar, the learned governor of Araga 
Eighteen Kaihpa^a, in A. D. 1403, as we have already seen, 
is described thus : “ The hemadri gift did Viththala mantri 
but once make, and forthwith there was a hemadri gift from 
house to house of all the Brahmans."® The gifts which 
Krishna Deva Kaya the Great made in a. d. 1513 are thus 
enumerated : — 

brahmandath visva-chakram ghatam udita-maha- 

bhUtakafh ratna-dhemm\ 
saptambhodliimS cha kalpa-kshitiruha-latike kdncha- 

nlm kamadhenuih\] 
svarna-kshmatii yd hiranyaha-ratham api iuld- 

purusham gd-sahasra7h\ 
hSmasvam hemagarbhath kanaka-kari-ratham pan- 

chalangali ataiiit\\* 


1 B. a, XL, Cd. 2, p. 2. 

® E. C., VIIL, Sb., 37S, p. 66. 

® E. C., VI., Kp. S3, pp. 6-7, op. cit. 

* E, C, VII., Sh. 1, p. 2, text, p. 2. These gifts were the following: 
"The golden egg, the golden wheel, the golden pot, the golden cow, the 
seven golden seas, the wishing tree, the golden cow of plenty, golden earth, 
golden horse-chariot, a man’s weight in gold, a thousand cows, a golden 
horse, the golden-wombed (Brahma), gold elephant-chariot, and the five 
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Achyuta Raya's liberality was equally remarkable.! After his 
victorious campaigns in the south, i.e., in the cyclic year 
Nandana, on the 12th day of the bright half of the month of 
Karkataka he visited the temple of Varadaraja at Kanchi, 
weighed himself against pearls in the presence of the god, 
bestowed the gifts called m^thabhutaghata and sahasragodana 
and made presents of rich jewels set with rubies, diamonds, 
emeralds, topaz, and lapis lazuli, together with villages, to 
worthy recipients. ^ It is obvious that Achyuta Deva Raya 
followed the example of his illustrious predecessor, who, 
according to the epigraph dated A. d. ISIS already cited, “ did 
he again and again bestow the great gifts described in the 
sastras, together with the grants associated with them."3 

E. Witnesses 

The names of the witnesses, whose signatures were 
appended to the grants, also bespeak the orthodox nature of the 
people. In most of the records we have divine as well as 
human witnesses. Thus an epigraph dated A.D. 1S83 contains 
the following ; 

aditya-chandrav anilo’ nalaS cha dyaur bhumir dpd 

hridayam Yamas cha\ 
ahaS cha ratris cha nbhe cha sandhye dharmasya 

jdndti narasya vrtttam\\ 
Then we have human witnesses who are called in the epigraph 
nara-sdkshigalu. These are thus described : Tirihahal (1) iya 
Amarendra-puri Sn-Padahgalti Btikkardya-purada Maha- 
janangalu karitugala oppita Hariyappana sva-hasiada oppUd 

ploughs.” E. C,, V., P. I. Hn. 13, p. 4. The htraifya-garba and tula- 
Purusha are also mentioned among other great gifts, in connection with 
the Hoysala kings Vishijuvardhana in a. d. 1117 (Rice, My. Ins., p. 215,) 
aad SSmeivara Deva in a.d. 1255. E. C., V., P. I, Ak. 108, p. 157. On 
the tulapurushadSna, see A. S. K. for 1912-13, pp. 142-S ; The Sources, p. 
117 ; Acharya, Dicty. of Hindu Arch. p. 246; Ep. Ind., XIII., p. 295, and 
n. (1) ; My. Arch. Report, 1920, p. 37. Here we have Vira Narasimha 
weighing himself against gold. 

^ Achyuta Raya made in a. o. 1531 the sapta-sagara-dana. E. C., IV., 
Kr. 11, p. 101. 

® A. S. R. for 1908-1909, pp. 187-8, 

“ E. C., VII., Sh. 1. p. 2, op. cit. 
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tad-bmnaha~sakshigala oppiia.^ Superstition was to some ex- 
tent responsible for the inclusion of the following witnesses by 
Tippe Setti of the Vijayanagara treasury, when, as related 
above, in A. D. 1423, he dedicated to the god Tirumala (of the 
Chikka-Honnuru-grama, Hunsur taluka ?) the tank which he 
had constructed, in order that merit pight accrue to his parents, 
on the east side of Chikka-Honnuru. The record contains 
“ the witness of the Fish, Tortoise and Boar, and the eight 
regents of the points of the compass, of the chief holy meritori- 
ous Brahmans, of the priests, nambis, and body servants of that 
god Tirumale, of Virana-ayya of Kai'iyamaranahalli, the ? snake- 
charmers (havmrum), the ? tellers of omens by lizards (balli- 
mnnnibariim), of all these sacred persons... 

F. Fasts and Feasts 

In the observance of fasts and feasts, too, we have evidence 
of the devoutness with which raonarchs as well as people clung 
to classical precepts. To foreigners this was familiar. Thus 
Paes relates: “You should know that among these heathen 
there are days when they celebrate their feasts as with us; and 
they have their days of fasting, where all day they eat nothing 
and eat only at midnight."^ We can gather more details from 
epigraphical records on this subject. The Vijayanagara mon- 
archs certainly did not introduce any innovation in this matter. 
In earlier times as well it was not uncommon for high officials 
to be strictly .orthodox in their daily avocations. Thus, accord- 
ing to an epigraph dated A.D. 1218, in the times of the Hoysala 
king Ballala II, “ the Savasi official, great master of the robes, 
(with praise) bathing and sacrificing at dawn and observing 
both ekadasis, worshipper of the feet of Brahmans and gurus, 
worshipper of the divine lotus-plant of the god Jaitanatha, — 
Jaya-Bhattayya Nayaka having set up the god Jaita-Narayana", 


E, C,, VIII., Tl. 172, p. 199, text, p. 656. These witnesses are the 
following: “Sun and moon, wind and fire, sky, earth and water, cons- 
cience and Yama, day and night, morning and evening, — these know the 
acts of a righteous man." Cf. E. C., V, P. I., Hn, 36, p. 11. 

* E. C., IV, Hs. 27, p, 8o, text, p. 236. 

^ Sewell, For, Emp., p. 262. 
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received from the Hoysala king Ballaja Devaa grant of forty 
gadyana,'^ 

In Vijayanagara times princes as well as people celebrated 
the vratas and sacrifices enjoined in the Hindu scriptures. 
An inscription dated A. D. 1356 relates that sometime after 
the illustrious minister ^omapa had built the temple of 
Srl-Somanatha, “ in observance ol the Monday-vow {soma- 
vSra-vrata), the king (Bukka’s son Kumara Karhpana) paid a 
visit to “ the most blessed god SomanMha ", and made grant 
of a large village for the god. Kumara Karhpana, according 
to the same record, was a “ unique treasure of music, a tree of • 
paradise to the learned ", and was “ intent on establishing 
dharma."^ 

Bukka I’s famous minister was Madhava, who was 
« renowned in the world for his good qualities This 
great man, who was “ invested with authority for punishing 
the evil ", « with Brahman purity and Kashtra victorious power 
for protecting the earth from fear", is highly praised in an 
epigraph dated A. D. 1368. He was “ an astonishing expert in 
policy, like Brihaspati in exceeding wisdom ”, “ always com- 
posing poetry which gives new pleasure to the minds of all 
and because he “ cleared and made plain the ruined path of 
the upanishads, which was overgrown and dangerous from the 
serpents the proud advocates of evil doctrines ", “ was praised 
by the wise as the guru who established the path of the upani- 
shads Although he had “ accepted the government as far 
as the Western ocean ”, yet '• in order to have an oversight of 
that kingdom without trouble, on the advice of the Siva guru 
Kasivilasa Kriyasakti, he worshipped in the manner of the 
Saivamnaya the god of gods embodied in his own favourite 
linga, Triyambakanatha, by means of daily special ceremonies 
and by a number of rites and practices. Then at a certain 
time (specified) in order to fulfil the great Saiva vow which he 
had commenced with special rites a year before as directed in 

^ E. C., V, P. I., Hn. 61, p, 18. 

* E. a, X, KI. 222, p, 64. 
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the Siva sandhya, desiring to make the donations required to 
complete that great vow ”, he secured permission from his lord 
Bukka Raja, and bought the village of Muchchundi, in his 
own Eighteen-mandala country “ with the knowlege of the 
authorities of the mandala”. He gave it as well as two other 
hamlets situated in Nagarakhanda, to learned Brahmans, 
renaming it “ Vidyesvarapura, after the eight Vidyesvaras 
who were the objects of adoration of his vow." 

We may here also observe the qualifications of the donees. 
They were “like incarnations ofVidyesvara, pre-eminent by their 
virtues and the country of their birth, travellers to the farthest 
point of the Charayaftiya-aticfiarandmnaya, daily observers of 
all the rites appointed in the pure Sivamnaya, ever devoted 
to the worship of the Ashta-murti, Kasmir-Brahmans ”.i 

Another instance of a devout Hindu may be mentioned. 
Sravakratu Somanatha Dikshita, son of Devaru Somayaji, of 
the Kasyapa-gdira and Rik-^Skha, is described in A. D. 1418 
as “ the performer of the yajapSya, sarvaidmukha and pra- 
tiasanta sacrifices 

G. Piety among High Officials 
As regards the orthodoxy of high officials, who were not of 
the priestly class, we may cite the evidence from an inscrip- 
tion dated A. D. 1629 which speaks of Immadi Tammaya 
Gauda, He was the grandson of Sugatur Tammaya Gauda “of 


^ C., VII Sk. 281, pp. 146-7. op. cit. These Kashmere Brahmans may 

• have been of the same stock as the Sarasvata Brahmans, If the relation- 
ship between these Kashmere Brahmans, their antecedents, and the events 
that led to the migration of earlier chieftains from Kashmere — like Jaya 
Bhatt^ya Nayaka who, in the epigraph already cited, is called ** a raja by 
Kasmira country ” — could be traced, then it is not improbable 
that the community which has been known as the Sarasvatas may have 
come to Karnataka along the western coast at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century a, d. In this connection I may add that the Madhava of 
this inscription has been identified with Madhava Vidyarapya. See M. 
Srinirasa Rao Knshnaswamy Aiyar, Panchadail of Vidyaranya (with 
Eng. Trans, notes etc.) Intro., p. xl. The editors of this work do not 
believe that Madhava was ever a sanyasin. " In all extant inscriptions 
Madhava is known as Madhava Amatya, Mantri or Sachiva and never 
Acharya or Vidyarapya.” Ibid. p. xiii, 

* E. C., JC, Bg. 17, 18, p. 233. 
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the fourth gotra ", He, his wife, and certain Gaudas (named) 
had the agnishioma (sacrifice) performed by Krishna Somayaji 
(descent stated). J But a more interesting example of puritan- 
ism is that of Bachappa, son of KIrti Deva, We have had 
an occasion of mentioning this Bhata in the previous pages. 
According to an epigraphy dated A. D. 1358 he performed 
various works of merit, e. g., tanks, channels, areca-gardens, 
constructing golden palanquins, chamaras, and umbrellas for 
gods; and in addition to these he made sluices to the tanks he 
had constructed, planted lines of trees on the four sides, and 
performed the ceremony of upanayauam to the pipal trees . 
planted at the four corners.^ 

H. Samskaras 

Without entering into the details of the various samskaras 
or rites which orthodox Hindus perform, ^ we may note briefly 
that the fact of their having been celebrated by monarchs as 
well as subjects, reveals to us the inborn conservatism of the 
people. Rajanatha tells us the following in his Achyuiarayi- 
bhyudayctm'. 

an? ^ | 

cRq^«? ci^ q-qt fqfsqs’j'a; ii^ 

That the rulers also observed the ndinakarana rite is proved ' 
by an epigraph dated Saka 1386 (a. d. 1464-5) which relates 
that Mallikarjuna Raya " having bathed and prepared himself'^ 
to make a grant ", “ at the festival of giving a name to his son 
Deva Raya, in the pure Bhaskara-kshetra at the foot of the 
Hemaktita hill, in the presence of the god Virupaksha” at 


1 E. C. X., Mb. 62, p. 94. 

* E. C., Ill, Ml. 22, p. 58. 

® For a minute account of these, see Grthya Sutras (Jaankhayana), 
P. I, 1, Adhyaya, khanda 19-28, pp. 45-57 ; Mona, II, 29-30, pp. 34-5 ; 34, 
36, 37, p, 36; 65, p, 42; Barnett, Hinduism, pp. 51-2. 

* Achyutaraydbhyudayam, Canto II, v. 16, p. 36. (Srirangam, 1907.) 
“ Then Pumsavana and other purificatory ceremonies performed according 
to the Sastras by the king, were for the growth of the child existing in the 
foetus even as righteous conduct is for the increase of prosperity.” S. N. 
Sastri, Achyutaraydbhyudayam, p. 12. 
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Hathpc, made a grant of the village of Saraballige, now 
rechristened Gajabete-Devarayapura, situated in the Araga 
kingdom, to Srigirinatha's eldest son Devappa Dandadhipa, 
the protector of the great Araga kingdom. i 

VVe may also here add that kings were named after 
their grandfathers. This is specially noticeable in the 
names of the rulers of the Sahgama dynasty. Harihara 
Odcyar’s youger brother was Kampa or Kaihpana, and 
the son of the latter was called Sahgama, obviously after 
his grandfather Sahgama, Bukka Raya II was the grandson 
of Bukka Raya I. Harihara Maharaya II’s son was Deva Raya 
I whose son was also called Harihara, Deva Raya’s grandson 
was named Deva Raya II. In the Aravidu dynasty too we 
have similar instances of rulers who were named after their 
grandfathers. Rama Raya, the famous Regent, was the son of 
Srlrahga and Rama Raya’s son was also called Srirahga; and 
the latter's grandson was also known by the same name.^ 

From the genealogical table of the engravers of Vijaya- 
nagara given in the Chapter on Administration, the reader must 
have realized that among them too there prevailed the custom 
of naming persons after their grandfathers. 

1. Obsequial Ceremonies 

It is obvious that the Hindus and Jainas of Vijayanagara 
paid equal attention to the death ceremonies.^ The observa- 
tions of Nuniz about the ceremonies among the Brahmans may 
be recalled in this connection. We have some more notices 
in inscriptions which are interesting. Sahgama II made a grant 
of the village called Bitrugunta or Bittarakunta to twenty-eight 
Brahmans on the anniversary of his father’s death. ^ One of the 
most prominent names among the royal bhats is, as we have 

^ E. C; VIII, Tl. 206, p. 209; Gopinatha Rao, Ep. Ind., XV, p. 17. 

Rice, My. & Coorjr, pp. 112, 120. See also A.S. R. for 1907-8, 
pp. 246, 253 ; A. S. R. for 1908-9, p. 195. 

For a detailed account, Grihya Sutrae, (Sankhayana) P.I, 4, Adhaya 
khaijda 1, p. 106 seq-, Barnett, Hinduism, pp. 52-3; Wilkins Mod. Hind. 
p. 439 seq. ; Hemingway, Tanjore Gae., pp. 76-7, 

^ Ep. Ind.,m, pp, 22-3, 27. 
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just remarked, that of Bachc 5 rappa. “ When that Bacheyappa^ 
obtained supreme bliss (j. e., died) his elder son Bukkanna, 
performing penance in (the pi'esence of the god) Virupaksha, 
sent his bones to Varanasi” On Harihara Maharaya II 
obtaining nirvana “ in the year Tarana, in the rainy season, in 
the month Nabhasya (Bhacirapada), the tenth Uthi, on Sunday 
(i=i31st August 1404) under the constellation Pitri (Magha)”, 
his learned Minister Viththanna Odeyar, who was governing 
the Araga kingdom, granted the village called Muktaharihara- 
pura to certain Brahmans to commemorate the death of the 
king.* 

We are to suppose that funeral obsequies were con- 
ducted in the orthodox manner on this occasion. F'rom the 
following undated epigraph assigned to about the year a.d. 1500, 
it seems that women through their priests made offerings of a 
similar nature. Sugutur Chikka Tammaya Gauda's elder sister 
Halasa Ratama, “through her purohita Krishna-bhatta Tirumala 
Somayaji, offered at the feet of the goddess in this southern 
Gaya tilodaka, and fiinda, securing the reward of making the 
offering in Kasi, Gaya and Prayaga, as declared by Valmiki."* 

The Mahamandalesvara Gava Rajaya, according to an 
epigraph dated A. D. 1571, performed the funeral rites for his 
father Vehkatadri Rajaya, and granted “ the village of Saulahga 
to Vijendra Vodeyar's Matha of the Anegondi Matha ”, in 
order that merit might accrue to his father.'* Granting lands 
for charitable purposes in oider to commemorate the death of 
parents or of the ruler was, therefore, a feature of Vijayanagara 
times. And as regards performing funeral rites, we may 
mention that on the death of Rama Raya on the battle-field 
of Rakshasa-Tangadi, his adopted son Ali ‘Adil Shah, 
according to the author of Ruina Raynna Bhaikhair, sent the 
bones of the great Hindu ruler to Benares. ^ 


* E. C„ III, Ml. 21, p. 58, op. cit. 

* E. C., VIII. Tl. 129, pp. 188-9. 
s E. C., X., Mb. 76, p. 97. 

* E.C., VII, HI. 60, p. 172. 

® Mack, Coll. 
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Foreign travellers describe the funeral ceremonies of a 
class of people but with some inconsistency in their accounts. 
Barbosa, as we remarked in connection with the castes in 
Vijayanagara, gives a detailed account of the people who were 
•* very like unto the Bramenes, who wear round their necks 
certain cords of twisted silk, frotri which hangs a cloth bag 
containing a stone ” which they call Tambarane. Thes;2, as 
Dames rightly suggests, could only have been Lingayats. 
Barbosa gives further an account of their funeral rites. “ ‘ Many 
of them are merchants and trade as well.’ They marry only 
one wife, and when one of them dies the wife buries herself 
alive. They dig a great hole deep enough to come up to her 
neck, and place her in it alive, standing on her feet, and begin 
to shovel in the earth around her, trampling it down with their 
feet until she is covered up to the neck with well-trodden 
earth. Then they place a great stone over her, and there she 
slays alive and walled up in clay, and they carry out other 
ceremonies for her, (which would take too long to describe : a 
miserable and pitiful thing, making us consider what strength 
ambition and reputation have in this world, when they can 
induce these women to submit of their own will to such a 
horrible end, for nothing else than for honour and to be held 
in good repute, failing which they would be regarded as no 
longer alive)." i According to Barbosa, therefore, this was a 
custom among those people who wore the Tambarane round 
their necks — that is to say, the Jahgamas or Lingayats. 

■ Now to turn to Nuniz, This chronicler says the following 
in connection with sati : “ This is the custom throughout all 
the country of the heathen, except with that caste of people 
called Telugus, amongst whom the wives are buried alive with 
their husbands when they die. These go with much pleasure 
to the pit, inside of which are made two seats of earth, one foi 
him and one for her, and they place each one on his own 
seat and cover them in little by little till they are covered up ; 


1 Barbosa, Dames, I, pp. 218-20; Stanley, pp. 94-5, 
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and so the wife dies with her husband."^ That Nuniz is 
positive about the name Telugu is clear from his earlier 
statement relating to them. ** There is another class of men 
called Telumgalle ; when these die their wives are buried alive 
with them."^ There can be no doubt, therefore, that accord- 
ing to Nuniz the Telugus were addicted to this rite. 

Caesar Frederick also observed this custom, but unlike 
Barbosa and Nuniz, this shrewd observer gives us one of the 
most gruesome accounts we have of the rite, without telling 
us anything about the name of the people among whom it was 
common. Caesar Frederick says : “Also in this Kingdome I 
have seene amongst the base soit of people this use and order, 
that the man being dead, hee is carried to the place where they 
will make his sepulcher, and setting him as it were upright, 
then commeth his wife bet ore him on her knees, casting her 
armes about his necke, with embracing and clasping him, untill 
such time as the Masons have made a wall round about them, 
and when the wall is as high as their neckes, there commeth a 
man behiod the woman and strangleth her : then when she is 
dead, the workmen finish the wall over their heads, and so 
they lie buried together.” With Caesar Frederick it was “ the 
base sort of people ” among whom “ this use and order ” was 
found."® 

There is one more traveller who also witnessed this 
unfortunate custom. It was Gasparo Balbi who writes about 
the events of A. D. 1582 thus : “ Without the Citie of Saint 
Thomas is another Citie environed with walls, made of earth, 
and inhabited with Gentiles Souldiers, whose Chief taine is 
called Adicario (adhikari ?), who hath power to execute justice. 
They observe the custome to burne their Dead in this Citie, as 
at Negapaton ; but neere to this is a Citie called La Casta de 
gli Orefici, Goldsmith rowe ; they have a custome when the 


^ Sewell, For, Emp.,p. 393. 

* Ibid., p. 390. Mr. Thompson accepts this blunder of Nuniz as a 
fact. According to him sati took the shape described by the Portuguese 
chronicler in the Telugu country. Suttee, p. 39. 

* Caesar Frederick, Purchas, PUgriiiis, X, p. 96, 
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Husband is dead, to make a pit in the earth, and there to place 
the dead corpse crosse-legged ; and on the other side his living 
Wife in the same manner, and their kindred cast earth upon 
her pressing her downe, that shee may die also....''^ Here we 
have the same practice current among the goldsmiths on the 
east coast. ^ 

We may remark here that Metthwold, in his Relations of 
Golconda, speaks of it as having been common among the 
weaver caste in the kingdom.^ 

We have to decide as to the people who thought it worthy 
to die in this manner. The travellers who noted the custom 
were certainly correct in their assertion that there was such a 
rite in the Vijayanagara Empire. But it cannot be, maintained 
with Barbosa that it was prevalent among the Lihgayats, nor 
with Nuniz, among the Telugus. The evidence of inscriptions 
is more conclusive on this subject. The people who died in 
the manner related above were the Jainas, most of whom, as is 
well known, were merchants and tradeis like the Lihgayats. 
The popularity of this kind of death was due to the •precedent 
set by famous Jaina teachers and influential Jaina nobles. We 
shall first give one or two examples of the death by samadhi, 
as they called it, among the humbler classes of the Jainas. 
These again were called Gaudas. A record dated A. D. 1458 
relates that Siriya Gauda of Kuppe died, and his wife Tanganna 
Gaudi fell into the tomb along with him {atana kude samadhi- 
yana («) ii kUdidalu)-^ Then again in A.D. 1465 Kavadi Bela 
Gau^a’s wife Lakhayi Herggadi entered into the linga {surag 
odadu lingada olagadalu).* In about A.D. 1509 when Haraur 
Chaimda Gaunda's son Bomma Gauda went to svarga, his 
wife Bommi Gaudi, sitting in the tomb {samadhi kulitu) also 
went to svarga.^ 


^ Gasparo Balbi, Purchas, Pilgrims, p. 148. 

® Metthwold, Relations of Golconda, p, 28, and p, 28, n. (3), 
« B. C., VIII., Sb. 496, p. 83. 

* Ibid., Sb. S24, p. 86. 

« Ibid., Sb. 165, p. 23. 
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A rapid review of this rite will make it clear that it was an 
ancient custom in the Karnataka. The following account of 
entombment in the thirteenth century and after proves that 
Jaina ascetics as well as Jaina aristocrats had given prominence 
to the cruel custom. The epigraph describing it is dated a.d 
1274. Balanchandra-pandija-deva, the beloved disciple of 
Maghnahdi-bhattaraka-deva, of the Srl-Mula-sahgha, Desiya- 
gana, Pustaka-gachchha, Kondakundanvaya, Ingalesvarabali, 
Sri-Samudaya, and “ famous in the world for his teachings on 
penance, announced to the four castes saying ‘ at noon (on the 
date specified) I shall enter into the tomb and commanding 
them saying, ‘ You should all obtain dharma : you must 
forgive me (or, I ask your forgiveness) '. Having performed 
all the rites of sannyasatia, seated on the palyankasana (or 
couch) praising the forms of the pancha-parameshti " — in a 
manner that gained approval from his own and from other sects 
he suffered perfect entombment. All the Bhavyas (the blessed 
ones, that is, the Jains) of the royal city of Dorasamudra, 
performing all the ceremonies suitable for the occasion, as a 
memorial for his departure (or death), made images of their 
guru and of the pancha-parameshti, and set them up, extend- 
ing his merit and fame.* This was the recognized mode of 
death among the Jaina gurus. Magha Chandra Deva, who is 
mentioned along with the renowned gurus Parsva Deva and 
Bahubalivrati, and whose death is recorded in an epigraph 
dated A.D. 1371, must have “ obtained mukii” in a similar 
manner.* Our assumption is proved by an epigraph of A.D.. 
1372 which informs us that Srulimunisvara’s disciple, Magh- 
anahdi Siddhanti Deva, Srutaklrti Deva, Munichandra Deva, 
Bahubali Deva, Parsva Deva, Jlnachandra Deva, and one or 
two others whose names are effaced, “ renouncing all, entered 
the tomb, and attained to the (exalted) state.”* 

* Pancha-parameshti or the five chiefly desired ones — the Arhantas, 
Siddhas, Acharyas, Upadhyayas and Sadhus". Rice, E. C, V., P. I, p. 
87. n. (2). 

* E. C.. V., P, L, Bl. 131, p. 87. 

“ E. C., Ill, Nj. 43, p. 99. 

* Ibid., Nj. 64, p, 101. 
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The dismal details given by Caesar Frederick and Gasparo 
Balbi about the manner they “ made a wall round about in 
a pit in the earth ”, may be contrasted with the following 
accounts of the death of a few Jainas in the latter half of 
the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth centuries. A 
stone inscription, dated A.D. 1372, refers us to the reign of 
Vira Bukka Raya, when the raja~guru, head of the Balat- 
kara-gana, Simhanandi Acharya’s lay-disciple, Soraba Vira 
Gaunda’s daughter, wife of the Alva-maha-prabhu Tavanidhi 
Brahma, Lakshmi Bommakka, with the rites of samadhi 
expired and went to svargad An effaced inscription assigned to 
about the year A.D. 1400 relates the following: “ On a certain 
day Aruhat Paramesvara (? made known to) Munibhadra 
{vondanondu-dinam Aruhat-Paramesvaram Munibhadra 

Siriyanna chintaneyam malpa) that he would grant 

the happy state to Siriyanna, who was a perfect lay-disciple. 
At the favourable time, when the rain of flowers was falling, 
and with a noise like thunder the sounds of great diums 
were rolling, (ghana-rava-blieri-dundubhi tnahS-niurajarii 
bahu-vddya-ghdSadim) singing songs to himself, the sadhu 
Siriyanna swiftly clung to the feet of JIna, never to leave him, 
— how fortunate was he.”^ 

Munibhadra Deva, disciple of Chandrasena Suri of the 
line of JInasena and Virasena of the Uddhura-vawfa, had 
the Hisugal basadi made, and the Mulugund Jinendra 
temple extended. This is related in an inscription dated 
A.D. 1388. The epigraph continues to give the following 
information about him : “ After the performance of penance, 
elucidating his chosen dgatna, having driven away sin, 
Munibhadra Deva was for long without anxiety. At length, 
having added to his virtue, Munibhadra Deva becoming 
aware that his end was approaching, as the leaf of the lotus 
in the water casts off the drops, so having severed himself 
from all outward things, the great Munibhadra Deva, practising 


5 E. C., VIII., Sb. 199, pp. 31-2. 

* Ihid., Sb. 1.53, p. 22, P, II., pp. 65-6. 
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the prescribed rites, prepared for the higher state, and quitting 
this life (on the date specified) with all the rites of 
sannyasana, through the tomb entered upon the enjoyment of 
eternal happiness.''^ 

Another example of a lay Jaina dying in the orthodox 
manner is given in an epigraph dated A.D. 1408. This record 
tells us that Gopa Mahaprabhu was the ruler ot the town of 
Kuppatur in Nagarakhanda. He “ shone as purified by Jina- 
dharma, his blameless career like steps to paradise His 
son was called Siriyanna. “ Siriyanna’s son, the Male-nad, 
inahd-prabhu Gopanna, having enjoyed the society of his 
wives for many days, abandoned family pleasures, and (on the 
date specified) making gifts to Brahmans of gold, grain, 
land, cows and all the other gifts, — discarding all pleasures of 
the mind or the palate, repeating the praises and prayeis of 
the Jina-dharma, taking the hand of the Moksha-Lakshmi, 
he with great joy went to heaven, amid the plaudits of all the 
good. Seeing that, Gopa’s wives, making all gifts to 
Brahmans^with pure minds doing reveience to the lotus feet 
of Siddhanta-yoglndra, thinking on the feet of the great 
\^taraga, went to heaven. — Gopayi and Padmayi.”^ 

J. Purificatory Ceremonies 

That foreign travellers not conversant with the customs 
and manners of the Hindus could be superficial in their 
observation is evident from the remarks of Pimenta, who, 
writing about the Nayaka of Gingce, in A.D. 1599, thus 
describes the orthodox surroundings of that ruler. “The' 
Naicus shewed us his golden stuffe, amongst which were two 
great Pots carried on their shoulders full of water for the King 
to drinke. The Jogues which had returned by land from 
Bengala, brought in such vessels water from Ganges for 
the Courtiers, they were encompassed with filthie base 
clothes, which they kissed as holy vessels notwithstanding."® 


* E. C., VIII., Sb. 146, p. 21. 

» Ibid., Sb. 261, p. 41. 

• Pimenta, Purchas, Pilgrims, X., p. 217. 
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How far Nicholas Pimenfa could be trusted in connection 
with this detail can be seen by examining a few epigraphs 
which deal with this kind of water. An inscription, dated 
Saka 1428 (a.d. 1516-17) of the times of Vira Narasimha 
Bhujabala Maharaya, informs us that a gift of gold for a lamp 
was made for bringing a pot of water from the Kaveri for the 
sacred bath of the god Ratnachalesvara at Ratnagiri, Trichi- 
nopoly district, and for offerings in the mornings.^ There 
is reason to believe that there was an official who was in 
charge of the “holy water” from the Ganges, from the follow- 
ing inscription dated A.D, 1524. This record deals with the 
grant of Marayanahalli, rechristened Danayakapura, for the 
chief evening offering of the god Varadaraja of Kalu-ur, by 
Konapa Nayaka, who was the “bearer of Ganges water to 
Krishna Deva Maharaya.” 

The anxiety which the people felt for performing purifi- 
catory ceremonies of temples is illustrated in an epigraph 
dated A.D. 1432. In the reign of Deva Raya II, when the 
champion over three kings, Hiriyakattige Amarey» Nayaka's 
sons Gundappa Nayaka and Amareya Nayaka were ruling 
Vijaya-Somanathapura which is Nuggiyahalli, the manager of 
his (Hiriyakattige Amareya Nayaka’s ?) house, the Elanhanka- 
nad-prabhu (with epithets) Jala Bhima Setti's son Chikka- 
Bhimanna, assembling the Brahmans of Nuggiyahalli, caused 
the sauiprokshana of the god Sadasiva to be performed.® 

The Instance of minister Mallarasayya, as is related in an 
epigraph stated about A. D. 1500 which we have already seen, 
of the times of the Mahanayakacharya Yallappa Odeyar, 
coming to Bennagere, stopping the daily allowance at the 
Narayana temple, having proper prokshana (or purification) 
performed for the god, and granting a iasatta regulating the 
worship and ceremonies, only proves the care which the 

» 147 of 1914. 

® E. C., IX.. Ma. 82, p. 61. 

» E. C., V., P, I.. Cn. 241, p. 226. 

* E, C,, VIII., Sb. 323, p. 5S, op, cit. Supra, Volume I,pp. 182, 376. 
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people and the State took to maintain the precints of a temple 
holy. We cannot determine for want of evidence the nature 
of the incident which led to the slopping of the daily allowance 
at the temple, the purification ceremony which it entailed, and 
the consequent regulation of worship and ceremonies. ^ 

We cannot think of ending our observations on the 
orthodox surroundings in and outside the great capital without 
having the pious personally of Annamaradhya alias Kompalli 
before us once again. In a record dated A. D. 1429-30 we have 
the following about this devout personage : 

“...the descendant of the Kaundinya-go/m, the follower 
of the excellent Apastamba-sit/rn, 

“ who is glorious, the student of the Yajus-idMo, who is 
brilliant in virtue, 

“ who is the son of the Brahman Mallikarjuna, who is of 
unlimited spiritual power, 

“ who is intent on the performance of the deeds prescribed 
by the Srautas and the Smdrtas, who is intelligent, 

“ who is a fit person for receiving gifts of land, who is the 
foremost of Brahmans, 

“ who is modest, distinguished, famous and high-souled, 

“ who has studied the four Vedas and understood them by 
the Saiva scriptures ; he is the lord of the northern gate at 
Srisaila, and is renowned on earth, 

“ He placed the mantra consisting of five letters {Nanta- 
Sivdya) and a Rudrakhsha having one face on one scale (and 
he himself sat on the other). Oh wonder ! he went upl''^ 


^ For some more notices in connection with orthodoxy, e g., griha- 
pravlsa, read Taylor, O. H. M. SS. II., p. 153, where it is said that Tiru- 
malai Nayaka built a palace called after own name, and that in “the Siitari 
month of the Bava year the ceremony of entering to reside in the new 
palace was performed”. As regards etiquette before beginning to build an 
edifice, as is related in an inscription, dated a. d. 1670, see E. C., XII., pg. 
46, p. 122. Subramiah Paiitalu relates some incidents relating to the 
blind beliefs of Tatacharya, I, A., XXVII, p. 324, 

* Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins., L, p. 16. 



CHAPTER VI 


PUBLIC SERVICE, HONOURS, AND 
PATRIOTISM 

Section I. Pre-Vijayanagara traditions 

The people of western and southern India gave expres- 
sion to their sense of service to the State in apparently super- 
stitious but truly patriotic acts of bravery. Patriotism, as 
understood in our own times, it must be confessed, is rarely to 
be found in the mediaeval ages ; but they had a notion of 
loyalty and service which was remarkable for the decades in 
which they lived. The heritage which the people, especially 
of the Karnataka, gave to the land in this respect was bound 
to leave a permanent mark on the minds of the later genera- 
tions. It is true that superstition may have guided the less 
ignorant to perform what may indeed be called a strange 
custom. Someya and his uncle (?) Bachcheya died fighting 
in a conflict with robbers, who had outraged the modesty of 
women, in A. D. 1198. A viragalox memorial stone in honour 
of the heroes, was set up, and wet land was granted that food 
and flowers may be offered to it.i The custom of setting up 
viragals to commemorate the death of a gallant man in a fight 
was universal in southern India; but that of granting lands for 
'the offering of such memorial stones is mentioned only in this 
singular inscription. But nobler examples are those of 
men and women of the thirteenth century. In about A, D. 
1215, in the reign of the Hoysala king Vira Ballala Deva, the 
great master of robes, the Halivana-savanta, Si...seya Nayaka's 
mother Honnakka Nayakiti died ; and her female servant Ma 
...ya...kiti Honni “ gave her head to the hook and gained the 
world of gods The stone set up on this occasion was called 


^ My. Arch Report for 1926, p. S8. 
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ihira-sihayiydgi nil (1) isida kallu (stone set up as a permanent 
memorial).! 

But the example set by the great general Kuvara Lakkaya, 
his wife, and his brave soldiers in about the year A. D. 1220 is 
hardly rivalled in the entire range of Karnataka history; 
Kuvara Lakkaya, or as he was also called Kuvara Lakshma, 
was the minister of the same Hoysala king Vira Ballala II. 
But " between servant and king there was no difference, the 
glory and marks of royalty were equal in both ". The record 
which gives us this information also praises Kuvara Lakkaya 
for his bravery and learning, and relates that “he gave his 
word to king Ballala that he would keep him free from fear. 
Not like ministers who, binding a iodar on the leg as a decora- 
tion, guarding the wealth they obtain as if fearing to lose it, 
taking good care of their persons, in the time of trouble to 
Hheir master accept service under another family, — he remained 
faithful to king Ballala in all circumstances”. The great 
general had 1000 warriors bound to him by an oath. There 
arose some occasion for the celebrated minister to prove his 
worth ; and “ his warriors, his beloved wife (Suggala Devi) 
and himself having with him surrendered their whole life to 
their ruler ”, mounted up “ the splendid stone pillar covered 
with the poetical mra-sasana", thereby proclaiming their 
devotion to their royal master.^ This epigraph does not inform 
us the exact circumstances which prompted the gallant general 
and his wife and warriors to give up their lives for the sake of 
their ruler. 

' But the precedent thus shown was maintained in later 
years as is proved by epigraphs dated a.d. 1257 and a.d. 1292. 
In the former we are told that Sivaneya Nayakan, who 
belonged to the well known family of Ganda Narayana Setti, 
“ with five of his servants, fulfilled his engagement (or vow) 
with Ballala Deva ". The same epigraph continues to narrate 
that “ Lakkeya Nayaka, with his wife Ganga Devi and three 

! £. C., XI., Mk. 12, p. 91 ; Kavicharite, II., p. 7. See infra. Chapter 
IX, for a detailed account of the si4i performance. 

* E. C.. V., P. I., Bl. 112, pp. 71-4. 

32 
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servants, fulfilled his engagement with Narasinga". To the 
same celebrated family which traced its descent from Ganda 
Narayana Setti belonged Kanneya Nayaka. This brave man 
with his wives Ummawe, Javanawe and Kallavve, and with 
ten maid-servants and twenty-one man-servants, six times 
embraced Garuda on (or from) the head of an elephant and 
fulfilled his engagement with Somesvara Deva.^ The other 
inscription is dated A. D. 1292 and refers us to the reign of the 
Hoysala king Vira Narasiriiha Deva. The high traditions of 
the family to which Kanneya Nayaka belonged were continued 
by his son Singeya Nayaka who “ with his wives Ketavve, 
Honnavve and Nachavve, and with ten maid-servants, and 
twenty man-servants on (or from) the head of an elephant 
six times embraced Garuda, and fulfilled his engagement with 
Narasimha Deva" (...inele aru-bari Garttdanan appi bdseyatit 
puraysidanu),^ 

Honours were conferred on these gallant men who sacri- 
ficed their lives in order to fulfil their engagement ” with 
their rulers. Kuvara Lakkaya, as we have remarked, received 
the privilege of binding a golden todar on his left leg. This 
was given to him together with the right of tying “ the pearl 
pende round his lotus foot ". “ The clusters of pearls in his 
ganda-penddra shone like the stars, and the golden todar on 
his ruddy left foot like the fresh opening champaka blossom 
Ganda-penddra seems to have been conferred also as a title by 
the Hoysala rulers. Thus under Hoysala Narasiihha Deva, in 
A. D. 1277, Someya Dannayaka's son-in-law Kumara Dorabhak- 
kare Dannayaka is called the king's chief crest-jewel minister, 
the gdyi-gdvala, ganda-penddra, and mandalika-jubd,* 

The Tamil kings too showed their appreciation of the 
services of their subjects by bestowing on them honours and 


1 E. C., IV, Kr. 9, pp. 100-101. 

® Ibid., Kr. 10, p. 101 ; Rice, Mysore & Coorg, p. 171 ; My. Arch. 
Report for 1914-15, pp. SS-6. For other examples of men who died 
fighting for the interests of a temple in A. D. 1281-2, see My. Arch. 
Report for 1927, pp. 40-1. 

“ E. C., V, P. I., Bl. 112, p. 73. op. cit. 
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privileges. According to an inscription dated A. D. 1004 
Manija fought gallantly during the reign of the Chola king 
Raja K&arivarman Perimmanadigal, and secured from the 
monarch the privilege of wearing a patia inscribed with the 
title Kshairiya-sikhamani-Kongalva, together with a nad called 
Malawi (mod Malambi).^ ,In the reign of Sundara Pandya in 
A. D. 1227, his great minister Soran Uyyaninraduvan alias 
Gurukulattariyan was not only entitled to a great many titles 
but to the honour of enjoying a rare privilege. Whenever he 
visited a temple, a kalam had to be sounded proclaiming — 
“ Hail I Gurukulattambiran is come I” ^ 

Section 2. Public Service under Vijayatiagara 

We have brief notices of rewards for public service in 
Krishna Deva Raya's Amukiamalyada. “ It is good that a 
king should reward a worthy man having well tested him, 
before himself requesting him and before a third party recom- 
mends. The reward should come unawares like the fruits of 
the jack-tree and like a di'eam.”* But inscriptions contain 
more information on the subject. The rulers recognized the 
services of their subjects, and conferred on them rewards in 
the shape of grants of land and titles and honours together with 
privileges and rights. 

One of the earliest records which mentions what appears 
to be State service is that dated A. D. 1380 of the times of 
Harihara Raya. His younger brother VIra Mallappa Odeyar’s 
son Channappa “ when the Turuhkas were swarming over 
Adavani durga and kingdom, conquered those Turuhkas, took 
possession of the durga (or hill-fort) and kingdom, and gave 
them to Harihara Raya ” receving a kingdom of his own in 
return.* An effaced inscription dated A. D. 1460 tells us that 

^ E. C., I, No. 46, p. 68 (2nd cd ) 

* Bp. Report for 1923, p. 110. For the rights and privileges of king’s 
officers under the Tamil rulers, see 5'. /. Ill, P. Ill, p. 301 ; S. I. /., II, 
pp. 512, 530 seq. For some notice of loyalty to a departed monarch, Baya, 
Harshacharita, pp. 160, 173. 

* Amuktamalyada, J. I. II., IV, v. 274, p. 75. 

* E. C. XII, Kg. 43, pp. 39-40. 
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when the great minister Devarasa was ruling Gutti, the Malala- 
gade mahS-prabhu Macha Gauda's...Mada Nayaka's son Bayire 
Nayaka gave his life in his master’s service (tamma vodeyana 
svdmi-kdryyakke ianna prdnavakoi [t] atm) A During the reign 
of Sadasiva Raya, according to a copper-plate dated A. d. 1557> 
the Mahdmandalesvara Rama Riju Tirumala Rajayya Deva 
granted to Mahipati Yerrama Nayaka for faithful service done 
to the State and for guarding the country the villages of Gooty, 
Tadpatri, Vellaluru, Sihganamla and Siyyada, with the right of 
receiving fen vardhd for every 100 vardhd of tax collected 
from the villages, together with the produce from two markdls 
of seedlings out of every twenty, and one bundle of fodder 
from that got out of two-fifths of an acre of land.^ The 
Emperor Venkatapati Deva Raya in A. D. 1589 granted to the 
Hiriyur-sthaja Sydnabhoga Tipparasayya Kare Virayya a deed 
of gift (ddna-patte) as follows: “This Virayya being engaged 
in our service, and Kenchanna Nayaka having made known to 
us his previous history (l-Vtrayyamt namma seve mddaldgi 
Kenchanna-ndyakanu ivara purva-vartamana * binunhdih 
mddaldgi ) — we, approving of the service that this Virayya has 
rendered, have granted unto him an estate” which comprised 
eleven sihalas and 185 villages under the katies (or ponds) in 
which were many vtdvya rice-lands (specified).® 

But this one example of a dutiful citizen who received a 
ddnn-patte does not adequately convey the different modes 
by which the rulers of Vijayanagara recognized the merits of 
those who did valuable service to the State. Granting lands 
was one method of appreciating the service of the people. 
Under this heading may be included the granting of utkbali 
lands, of mdnya and koddgi lands, and of gaudike rights. 
There were six kinds of umhali lands: that which for want of 
a different designation may be called personal timbaU, the 
grama uthbali, dandige umbali, pallaki umbalt, cow umbali 
and permanent umbalt lands. The first of these was called a 

^ E. C., VIII, Sb. 488, p. 82. 

* S. R. Aiyangar, Cat. of C. P. in the Mad. Mus., No. 29, p. S3. 

• E. C., XI. Hr. 88, p. 114. 
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bhata grant. In A. D. 1535-6 the Viceroy Venkatadri Ayyavaru 
gave to Jivarakshaka Bhattu Nandi Raju the village of Cheruvu- 
palli situated in the shna of Kanagiri as a bhata agrahara.'^ 

The custom of gi-anting umbali lands was handed 
down from early times. In the reign of the Western Chalukya 
king Tribhuvanammalla Deva, according to an effaced record 
dated A. D. 1076, the thirty-two thousand Brahmans of the 
great Gauda agrahdra gave lands as umbali to the son of 
Lakkabbe of Gauda, for having fought and slain during the 
depredations committed by the forces of Kali Santara Deva.^ 
This custom passed on to the rulers of Vijayanagara as well as' 
their officials, although we have to admit that in some instances, 
as in the following dated about A.D, 1598, the epigraphs do not 
enlighten us on the specific services which necessitated the 
granting of umbali lands. The epigraph in question relates 
that the Mahd-nad prabhu Bidyavara Mummadi Chikkappa 
Gaudaraiya gave to his son-in-law Kereya Gauda and his 
daughter K...mma, the village of Karikere a hamlet of Brahma- 
samudra ‘belonging to Kora-magani, as a grdma umbali.^ 
Krishna Deva Raya in A. d. 1525 granted the new village of 
Lakum.apura, otherwise called Krishna Deva Maharayasamud- 
ram, in the Budihal-sime, to the learned Lakshmidhara Bhatta, 
son of Krishna Bhatta, with all usual rights.^ 

The third class of umbali lands may be called dandige 
umbali. In A. D. 1532, Rampaya, son of Bacharasaj'a, Agent for 
the affairs of Achyuta Raya, made a grant of Heradighatta 
village as a dandige umbali to Lingana Gauda of Singatigere, 
with all the rice-lands, fields, and raonev rent (suvarnaddya). 
The same epigraph relates that the donor approved “ of the 
erection of the kodagi boundary stones according to the 
sdsana forwarded by Lakkaraja Timmapaya, pdrubatyngdra of 

^ Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins., II, p. 661, 

* E. C., VII, Sk SO, p. 51. 

* E. C., XII., Tm. 66, p. 16. We could have taken this gift as dowry 
but for the silence about the question of marriage or marriage expenses in 
the epigraph. B. A. S. 

* Ibid., Ck. 10. p. 73. 
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our Rudihaj Sime This may indicate that official enquiries 
were set on foot before a grant of tnhbali lands was made. 

A dandigc uihbali also carried with it, like all kinds of 
iititbah gifts, the usual rights. In some instances it was granted 
for the gaudikc of a nad- Bayirappa Nayakayya's agents Kam- 
panna Nayaka and Nandyapa Nayaka in A.D. 1543 granted to 
Sitakal Gahgappa Nayaka for the nad-gaiidikc a dandige tnhbali 
village, inscribed on stone as follows: “ Having given the uSd 
gandike of the Kolala-sime which was favoured as their tnagani 
by Achyuta Maharaya, we grant you freedom from tax for dry 
and wet fields in all the villages of this siuie, and as a dandige- 
tiihbali we grant you Vommachihalli belonging to the Kojala- 
nad-sime, together with all rights " (specified) as a permanent 
endowment. 2 

Another kind of ntiibali land was called pallakkt umbah. 
Chavara Chennaya Nayakaya’s Agent Ramaparasaiya granted 
to Nallapa Nayaka, in A. D. 1573, as a pallakki umbali, the 
Alalugata village in the Bidare-slme of the Anabiddajare- 
Sivagahge-sthala, in the kingdom of Penugonda.3 

Cow tithbah (called Hasa [Hasiifl umbali) was granted in 
A.D. 1541, by Achii aja Tirumala Rajayya to the Gaudas of Chelur 
together with the tank of the Bedanakatte village, the dry fields, 
and the local rights of the village {grama-sihatta-iiianya).* 

Finally, we may note that there was the hereditary per- 
manent estate granted as an umbali. Raja Odeyar, son of 
Chamarasu Odeyar of Maisur, during the reign of Vchkatapati 
Deva Maharaya, in A. D. 1615, made for the god Ramachandra 
of Vahnipura, a grant of village of Bevinahalji, belonging to 
Bannur, which he had received from Venkatapati Deva 

1 E. C, Vt., Kd. 126, p. 23. 

» E. C., XII., Tm. 59, p. 15. 

* E. C., XII., Gb. 59, p. 28, It may be conjectured that this kind of 
utitbali was granted for some service rendered by those who were in charge 
of the pallakki or palanquins of the provincial rulers. This is, however, 
only an assumption we are unable to prove. B. A. S. 

* Ibid., Gb. 49, p. 26, text, p. 80. 
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Maharaya as an hereditary permanent estate {sthayiyagi vumb- 
ahyagi banda Bannura sthalnkke etc.)i 

Maitya lands were also granted to persons of conspicuous 
merit. According to Dr. Fleet manya lands mean “lands 
either altogether exempt from taxation or liable to only a 
trifling quit-rent Allied ^o these were the kodage or kodange 
or kodangi gifts. So early as about A. D. 767 we come across 
these kodange grants. A damaged stone record assigned to that 
year relates that “ Vikramadilya coming to Jannaya’s side ", 
gave a kodange of twelve ktda (of land) to a person who was 
called Vani...^ Another record of about A. D. 970 informs us 
the occasion when kodange gifts were made. In the times of 
Dillpayya, when the cows of Damme of Balia were being 
carried off, Basalva's son Keyye fought and died in the struggle. 
For him the bhatar, being pleased, granted a kodange of ten 
kolaga,* 

When we come to Vijayanagara times, we meet with a 
variety of m&nya grants. Kodage manya, puri manya, kattu 
kodage, ppabhn kodage, dayirya kodage, satige kodage, and 
nettaru kodage — those were the seven different kinds of manya 
grants. There were the ordinal y grants styled simply 
kodage gifts. Thus in about A. D. 1490 Nanja Raja Odeyar 
made a grant of a kodage house to Bola-Mallikarjuna 
Odeyar. 5 We have some details about the different kinds 
of kodage grants. In A. D. 1419 Aubhala Raja Odevar 
caused a Sasana of temple endowments and Brahman endow- 
ments to be written. These were given as gifts for the' 
decorations and festivals of the god Harihara “ at the 
meritorious time of Sivaiatii". The record which contains 
the details relating to the above endowments also tells us 
about “ the gauda’s kodage manya granted to Singe Gauda's 
son Rama Gauda, — Maddagirihalli, and under the Vodina 

1 E. C., III., TN. 116, p. 91. text, p. 306. 

* Fleet, I. A., IV., p. 332 (n). 

• E. C., X., Mb. 86, p, 99. 

‘ /6id., Mb. 93,p.99. 

» £. C , IV., Ch. 35, p. 4. 
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channel space for 2000 areca trees, with nad-gaudike in each 
village ”.1 Kodage many as were also granted to temples. 

Narasanna Nayaka’s Hochi Nayaka and Kotipa Nayaka, 

according to an inscription dated a. d. 1497, granted a 
kodage mdnya for the Tippur temple.* As regards the other 
kind of mdnya lands, we have the following in a record 
dated A. D. 1525. In that year "^the E|avaiika (Elahanka) 
nad-prabhii Kerhpayya Gauda gianted the 'PvLxa. matha sasana 
as follows : — “ The Chennapura village (? built by) Haima 
Gauda, belonging to our Eleyur-sime, have we granted to 
you as a pun mdnya, together with all rights (specified)”.* 
The remaining four kinds of kodage gifts are now to 
be enumerated. The most common grant under this head- 
ing is that related to the kattu kodage. This was generally 
given to those who made agricultural improvements. They 
were usually called kaUti kodage or kere kodage, although 
instances are not wanting to show that similar gifts weie 
made for the same purpose in a dharma-idsana. In a.d. 1428 
Lakkanna Odeyar granted to Singarasa's son i^nnadala a 
dharma-idsana embodying the gift of rice-lands and dry 
fields below the tank built by Danakani Devi, who was 
evidently the wile of Annadata, in the Belur-sime belonging 
to the Muluvayi kingdom, with all rights, free of all 
imposts.'* In this grant the name kattu kodage is not 
mentioned. Kattu kodage was also granted by private indivi- 
duals. Hiriyanna Gauda granted to Golamayya a kattu 

kodage \n Maradehalli in about A. D. 1577.* From a record 
dated about A. D. 1698, we may infer that kattu kodage was 
also known as kere kodage. In that year Rauta Raya caused 
to be written and gave to the Holeyas of Kaltutanahalli a kere 
kodage sdsana for having restored the Doddagavanahallitank.f 


1 E. C., Xll., Mi. 20, p. 106. 

* Ibid., Gb. 2, p. 17. 

» Ibtd., Kg. 23, p. 35. 

* E. C., X., Kl, 104, p. 31. 

® E. C., IX., Dv, 65, p. 82. 

8 /6id.,Ht., 41, p. 92. 
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Prabhu kodagc was the name given to the kodage 
referring to the chiefship of a village. In the reign of 
Achyuta Raya in A. D. 1532, the village of Mallayyanapura in 
Arakotara-sthala was given to Virabhadra Nayaka, son of 
“ the favourite for the affairs of that Maharaya (the Emperor), 
the Perumala-adhikari Kaijiyappa Nayaka of Arakotara,” as a 
kodage for his chiefship {■prabhu-kodagey dgi), together with 
all the lands and taxes pertaining thereto. i 

From a stone inscription assigned to the year A. D. 1406, 
or thereabouts, we know that there w’as another kind of 
kodage grants called the dayirya kodage. The record, the' 
date of which “ is altogether wrong,” informs us that “ by 
order of Harihara Raya II, the minister Yalarasa Odeyar 
granted to Virappa of Hattiyur in Hulliyur-nad, the Torava- 
samudra village in Hullur-nad as a dayirya kodage, free of all 
imposts.2 In all likelihood this kind of grant may have been 
made for some kind of gallant service rendered on the battle- 
field or in the course of a cow-raid, although we have 
definite evidence of the method by which they recognized the 
merits of brave persons in war or in a cow-fight. We are also 
uncertain about the nature of satige kodage. In A. D. 1522 
Elapa Nayaka, son of Krishna Deva Raya’s servant Ellapanna, 
granted Kagere in the Bidure-sime as a satige kodage to 
Annana Gauda.^ 

There was one kind of kodage grant which was given to 
those who showed their courage in a fight to rescue the cows 
of a village or against thieves and highwaymen. This was 
known as nettaru-godage. On the cows of the Nelavatti 
agrahara being carried off by Dese of Bejagavatti, the tailor 
Padma's son Chikka recovered them, although he died in the 
attempt. All the Brahmans of the agrahara, therefore, in 


1 E. C., IV., Ch. 93, p. 12, text, pp. 3S-6. 

® B. C., X., Mr. 87, p. 175. The date is given thus: JayObhyudaya- 
Saka-varashangalu nSlku-savirada-nanaru-nSl-vatta-nalkaneyalu nadct 
varamana vyavahdrika-Vyaya-samvatsarada Karttika — Su. 1 arabhyavagi. 
P. II, p. 171. 

* E. C, XII,, Gb. 51, p. 27. 
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A. D. 1125, made a grant of land (specified) to Padma as a 
nettaru-godage.^ Sometimes a neitaru-godage was granted by 
the ruler of the province in the presence of the farmers and 
subjects of the locality. Thus in A. D. 1223 when Lehkana 
Nayaka of Karimale captured the cows of Malavalli, Mava- 
bova of that place opposed him, recovered the cows but lost his 
life in the encounter. The Mahamandalesvara Nigalur 
Bommi Devarasa, with the approval of the farmers and subjects 
of Malavalli, granted land (specified) to Chikka-bova, 
younger brother of Mava-bova.® On other occasions the king 
'himself ordered the grant of a neitaru-godage. The inscription 
which gives this information is unfortunately very much 
defaced. Nevertheless we are told that in A. D. 1283, in the 
times of the Yadava ruler Ramachandra Deva, a certain Raya 
with his servants “entered upon the battle,” and evidently he 
or someone lost his life in the struggle. “ Pleased at his 
heroism, his king granted land as a neitaru-godage to Maduve 
Nayakitti ".3 

Allowances granted to the relatives of those whoi*died in a 
cow-raid, siege, or riot were called merely umhali grants or 
neitaru-godage in Vijayanagara times. In A. D. 1387 “ some 
one fell in fight at Chandragutti ” and an umbali was granted 
to his son.^ Another incomplete record dated A. D. 1436 
informs us that “the servant of Bomma-gavuda of...of Ede- 
nad... Chandragutti of Banavasi Twelve Thousand. ..Hiriya 
Tammaya Nayaka, besieging Kanagota in the service of his 
master, fell. For his children was granted an in 

* E. C.t VIL, Hk. 65, p. 172. Cf. This method with that of the early 
times when a kalnSfu was given to those who fought in a cow-raid. 
E. C., X., Mb. 228 of about a.d. 890, p. 126 ; Mb. 203 of a. d. 934, p. 122. 
Kalndfu means a grant for the purpose of setting up (.na^u) a memo- 
rial stone (ho/) My. Arch. Report for 1912-3, p. 31. 

® E. C., Vll., Sk. 268, p. 144; see also Sk. 217 of a. d. 1248, p. 130. 

“ E. C., VIII., Sa. 63, p. 104. See also Sb. 502 dated a. n. 1294 p. 84 ; 
E. C., Vll., Sk. 211 of about a. d. 1294, p. 129, Cf. Mrityuka-vriiti or 
death allowance mentioned in the Chandel grants, Ghoshal, Ag. Syst., 
p. 63. 

^ E. C., VIII., Sb. 512, p. 85. 

® Ibid., Sb. 490, p. 82. 
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the reign of the same monarch, Deva Raya II, according to 
another effaced record, his minister Irugappa Odeyar ruled 
over Gove and Chandragutti. “ From Ede-nad, especially 
from Kuppeyahalli, Malalagade Bomma Gauda, in the service of 
his guru Nagi Deva, besieged Banavasi,... thinking that if they 
gave... they would be beaten... Bayichana of the school (sd/c- 
yana Bayichanu)...Sind gained the world of gods. For his 
children, the forty-two, being pleased, granted land (specified) 
as a neitaru-godana We are to imagine that when marau- 
ders drove off the cows of Kondaganale, in a. d. 1448, and 
Madi Gauda and Surappa Gauda, father and son, both fought • 
with the army, stabbed the men, seized the horse, and distin- 
guished themselves with the highest devotion, provision must 
also have been made for their children by the people of 
Kondaganale. The record merely ends with the fact that on 
this occasion « Madi-Gauda’s wife and mother both went to 
svarga 

That war relief was granted to the children of those who 
fell in a fight or riot is clear from an epigraph dated A.D. 1462 
which mentions that in the riot at Heddase, Kesalur Tippa 
Gauda having laid about him and died, a grant of land 
(specified) was made for his wife and children.® But there 
can be no doubt that on some occasions, the services of brave 
men were merely commemorated by inscribing their deeds on 
a viragal. When the cows of Puleya Haraur in Hiriya Jidda- 
lige-nad were being impounded, in a. d. 1454, when Lingappa 
Odeyar was the governor of Chandragutti, certain Gaudas of 
Kulavadi (named) fought and died in the struggle. A combined 
mragal {sangatyada vtrakalln) was set up for those who died. 
The inscription does not mention any umbali gift granted to 
their children. < 

This was certainly not the usual manner in which 
the people of Vijayanag ara appreciated the services of 

® E. C., VIII., Sb. 489, p. 82. 

* Ibid., Sb. SS9, p. 89. 

* Ibid., Sb. 506, p. 84. 

* Ibid., Sb. 168, p. 24, 
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those who gave up their lives for public good. Even in later 
Vijayanagara history we have evidence of nettaru-godages 
having been granted by the rulers or their subordinates. An 
inscription dated A. D. 1569 relates that Tirumala Raya 
Deva Maharaya was pleased to order the grant of the magani 
of Golahalli in the Dodderi-slme of the Raya-durga-sthala, to 
Aubhalaiya, son of Dodderi Malapa Gauda, “ for sacrificing his 
life ", as a neitaru-godage ; and that the MakanSyakacharya 
Harati Lakshmipati Nayaka forthwith executed the royal order 
by assigning it as a permanent gift, with all rights, to the 
donee. ^ Keladi Ramaraja Nayaka-ayya granted to Hiriya 
Kaliyur Timma's (son) Malarasa a nettaru-godage (specified) in 
the Hennageri village, in a. 0 . 1571, for some service not 
stated in the epigraph.* In about A. D. 1598 Keladi Malle 
Gauda gave to the Yalaganale torch-bearer (divaru) Bom- 
mayya's son Kama a nettaru-godage as follows : “ Your 
Bommi having died in our service, we have given for him land 
(as specified) in Bejala-matti.”* Sugatur Immadi Tammaya- 
Gaudayya granted land (specified), in A. D, J.602, for 
the children of the cowherd Hiriya Chennaiya for “ having 
exerted himself at the time of need and died This could 
only have been a neitaru-godage, since the Sugutur rulers, 
as is evident from a grant dated A. D. 1630, were aware 
of the traditional method of recompensing the services of 
dutiful subjects. In this year, when “ Rama Deva Raya was 
ruling the empire of the world", Sugatur Chikka Raya 
Tammaya Gavuda granted to the Dalavayi Sonnaya Gauda a 
nettaru-godage sasana as follows : “ You having taken great 
trouble and carried out for our government the list of orders 
written out for our affairs, we grant to you... in the Sugatur 

village.” 5 


’ E. C., XII., Mi. 10, p. 105. The interpretation given here is 
questionable. 

* E. C., VIII., Sa. 21, p. 95. 

® Ibid., Sa. 26, p. 95. 

‘ E. C., X., Si. 14, p. 181. 

* Ibid., Kl, 164, 165, p. 5S. 
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Umbali gifts were also called gaudike-dandige-tmbali, or 
merely gaudike rights. According to a copper-plate dated A. 
D. 1486, “ by order of the king ” Narasinga Raya, Gange 
Gauda was granted the gaudtke of Hejaji, which he had built, 
and of other villages (named) for some service not mentioned 
in the record.^ In A. d. 1528 Kama Bhatta's . . . granted 
Kamanahalli belonging to Aramala-sthala (boundaries specified) 
to Akkimahgala Tammappa Gauda as a gandike-dandige- 
umbali, free of all imposts.^ A stone inscription dated A. D. 
1554 informs us that Nidugal Komara Timmanna Nayaka 
granted to Tumukunte,..Dharmag6du Gauda a gaudike for, 
having built a fort for the village, excavated channels, and 
restored the village of Tumukunte, together with the aya 
dammas^ horse, umbrella, and lands (specified) as saiige 
tnanya.^ Similar improvements must have been made by 
Arasiyakere Setigonda Gauda, who received from Nidugal 
Timmanna Nayaka, in A. D. 1560, the gaudike of Arasiyakere 
together with land (specified) as a manya to be enjoyed as a 
kdnaclii.* 

Section 3. Titles and Honours 

In addition to the system of granting lands to persons who 
performed useful services to the country, the State also 
bestowed titles, honours, and privileges on all classes of people. 
The rulers themselves assumed great titles, and their subordi- 
nates, as in other matters, imitated them. Without entering 
into the question of the validity of the claims of the rulers of 
Vijayanagara to assume a string of grandiloquent biriidns, we 
may allude briefly to the titles of the greatest monarch of 
southern India, Krishna Deva Raya, before narrating those of 
some of the most prominent generals and viceroys of Vijaya- 

^ E. C., XII., Tm. 54, p. 15. 

* E. C., X, Sd. 15. p. 181. 

» E. C., XII, Pg. 39, p. 121, 

* Ibid., Fg. 38, p. 120. KStfachi is the Kanarese form of the Tamil 
ko^iyafchi. 
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nagara.i An inscription dated Saka 1430 (A. D. 1518-9) gives 
the following birudus of Krishna Deva Raya ; “ The angry 
punisher of rival kings ; he whose arms resemble (the coils of 
the serpent Sesha) ; he who is versed in protecting the earth ; 
the destroyer of those kings who break their word ; he who 
satisfies suppliants ; he who is fierce in war; the king of kings 
and the supreme lord of kings ; the destroyer of the three 
kings (of the south) ; he who terrifies hostile kings ; the Sultan 
among Hindu kings ; he who crushes the wicked like tigers ; 
and the double-headed eagle which splits the temples of troops 
of elephants ’';2 — “ his generosity praised by the wise, this king 
of kings Krishna Raya, established on the jewel-throne in 
Vijayanagara, daily surpassing Nriga and all others, shone in 
the power of good fortune and the fullness of fame from the 
eastern to the western mountains and from the extremity of 
Hemachala to Setu.”^ Sometimes, however, the great Emper- 
or was merely styled samasta-bhuvanahaya — “The Refuge 
of all worlds " — which carries us the memories of the Hoysalas 
and the Western Chalukyas.^ These birudus, which were not 
altogether unjustifiable, except in a few instances, sounded 
incredibly pedantic to foreigners like Pimenta.® 


^ For the birudus of various rulers, the following may be read — 
Harihara Raya II.: Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 125; Sajuva Nrisiihha; hp. Ind., 
VII., p. 84. On the Bheruxida title of the monarchs: Ep. Ind., I, p. 369; 
n 63; Achyuta Raya: 162 of 1905; Sadasiva Raya: 151 of 1907 ; 14S of 
1907 ; Vehkatapati Deva I. : Ep. Ind., XII, p. 186 ; Ranga Raya II. : Ep. 
Ind., XI., p. 328 ; Ep. Ind., XII, p. 343. Ep. Cam- may also be consulted 
in this connection. 

* Ep. Ind., I., p. 369. 

» E. C., VII., Sh. I, p. 2; See also 5. /. /. I. pp. 80, 120, 123, 131-2, 
n. (7), 139 ; 169 ; Butterworth-Chetty, Nellorelns., I., p. 315, and (n). 
For Krishija Deva Raya’s qualifications: Ep. Ind., I., p. 370; Ep. Report 
for 1909, p. 118. On the titles Asvapati, Gajapati, and Narapati, Haidera- 
bad Arch. Series, Ins. at Ndgai, No. 8, p. 6; E. C., II., p. 45 (2nd ed.) ; 
My. Arch. Report for 1921, p. 26 ; Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, I., p. 13 ; I. A.. XV.. pp. 9, and 9, n (52) ; 13 ; /. A., XVII., pp. 
225. 227 ; Ep. Ind.. III., p. 33, n (2). For Gajapatis of Orissa, Mackenzie, 
Local Records, Vol. XLIV, p. 491 ; XL VI, p. 105; XVIII, p. 218. 

* E. C., Ill, Intr., p. 25 Nj. 63 of a. d. 1519, p. 101. 

® Pimenta gives some of these birudus. Purchas. Pilgrms, X., 
pp. 209-10. 
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The princes and viceroys also assumed titles. Prince 
Virabhupa in Saka 1508 (a. d. 1586-87) bears the following 
birudus', sainaya—drohara-ganda, Ayyavali-ptifavaradhlhiara 
(Aildvallpura of other records), and dakshina-samudresaA 
Krishnappa Nayaka, in a record dated Saka 1489 (a. d. 1567), 
is given these titles — KancJiipuravaradhiivara, MdMhpatta- 
vardhana, saniaya-drohara ganda, sainaya-kolahala, Adavall 
puravaradhisvara, Pdndya-kiila-sthapanScharya, and dakshi- 
^avsamtidradlupati.^ The Ummatur chieftain Malla Raja 
Odeyar, in A, D. 1532, was styled thus: “...the lord of the 
Umntaitnr kingdom, hunter of elephants, gendnka-chakrehara, 
javadi-kolahala, arasahka-sunegara, a Hanuvian in crushing 
enemies, , . 

We may also note the btrndus of less important dignitaries. 
In A. D. 1529 the Mahamandalesvara hanneya-gajapati, 
dharant-vardha, and manneya-idrdula-chamati Bhoga Raja 
(or Bhogaya Deva), with other titles (ivu modnlada-btruddvali- 
bhUshitardda) was the Nayaka placed over Srirangapattana by 
Krishna Dwa Raya.^ The Mahdprabhu Bhaii'anna Nayaka is 
given the following birudus in A. D. 1472 : Maleya-hnli- 
mdrthdndan (the sun to hill tigers), Idigay-entii-dandigeya 
manneyara- ganda (champion over the uianneyas of the Idiga 
Eight Dandige), the mother-home to both {sects of) Ndnd-desis, 
chief — lord of Aisvaryya-pnra, the Pdrsva-tirthesvara of 
ldugani.s 

The heads of religious institutions were also known by 
their titles. In a grant dated Saka 1450 (a. d, 1528-9) Sada- 
siva Sarasvati, disciple of Chandrasekhara Sarasvatl, of the 
Sringeri Matha is called — The great sage working for salvation, 


^ Gopinatha Rao, Ep, Ind, XII., p. 161. 

* Gopinatha Rao-Raghaviah, Ep. Ind., IX p. 330, Krishnappa Nayaka 
was the grandson of the Nagaina Nayaka and the son by Nagama of 
Visvanatha Nayaka. 

* My. Arch. Report for 1920, p. 37, Cf. The titles of Chikka Raya of 
Ummattur in A. d. 1506. E. C., Ill, Ml. 95, p. 65, text, pp. 196-7 ; E, C., 
IV., Ch. 107, p. 14. 

* E. C. Ill, Sr. 2, p. 7. 

® E. C., VIII., Sa. 60, p. 103, 
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the great saint and anchorite, whose body is besmeared with 
holy ashes, who wears a necklace of rudrdksha beads ; who is 
high-souled and talented, who has practised the eight-fold path 
of the Yoga; who is compassionate to all beings, (but) is 
(himself) above the pair of opposites like heat and cold, which 
only give rise to pain / who is possessed of knowledge and free- 
dom from attachment; also is master of himself, and the Guru, 
who is Siva incarnated The birudus of Chandra-chuda 
Sarasvati, the head of the Khmakoti-pUha of the Sarada 
Mat ha of Conjeeveram,^ are thus given in a record dated Saka 
1444 (a, d. 1522-3) : The talented and high-souled saint, the 
disciple of Mahadeva Sarasvati, a devotee of Siva, the famous 
commentator on all the sastras, and an expert in mdyavada 
(the doctrine of maya).^ According to a record dated in Saka 
1307, expired (A. D, 1385), the Jaina teachers of a school led 
by Simhanandin were called by the following titles : dchdrya, 
drya, guru, dsitka, muni and yogindra,* 

Titles were also bestowed on men of learning and ordinary 
citizens. Mr. R. Narasimhachar has given us a lisfof the titles 
given to poets. These were the following: 

:^j3?doeS®ad, ?od^3?dooiu3e;^, 

rfotac^dwiudoc^djo'rfod, ?ijwd^^araoqSd ® 

To the celebrated poet Allasani Peddana, Krishna Deva 
Raya gave titles as well as the coveted anklet called kaviganda- 
penddra. This we gather from the pathetic verse of the great 

^ Vehkatesvara-Visvanatha, Ep. Itid., XIV., p. 175. 

® Reputed to have been founded by the great Sahkaracharya. Venka- 
tesvara-Visvanatha, Ep. Ind., XIII., p. 123. 

® Venkatesvara-Visvanatha, Ep. Ind., XIII., p. 132. 

« S. I. /., I, p. 156. 

® Kavicharite, II, p. 175. 
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poet written on the death of his beloved patron. Why did 
he (king Krishna) get down from his mad elephant wherever 
he met me and lift me up to sit by his side? W’hy did he 
raise up the palanquin (which carried me), with his own arm, 
when I was taken round in procession on presenting my poem 
Manucharitra! Why did he put on my leg with his own 
hand, the anklet kaviganda-pendara saying ' You alone deserve 
it’? Why gave villages to me wherever I chose to have them, 
called me Andhrakavi-piiamaha and Alasani Pcddana • lord 
of poets’? Fie upon this living cat case of mine that breathes 
still without accompanying that great Krishnaiaya to heaven l”i 

We have already seen that Tiraka Gauda, younger brother 
of Bomma Deva Gauda, in the course of the muster of troops 
summoned by Viranna Odeyar to quell the rising of the Bedar 
chief Boleya Mummeya Nayaka, remarked that Gunda Danna- 
yaka, the famous general of Harihara Raya, had given him 
the title of ''Champion over the three Kings” {mUvara-rayara- 
ganda).^ An inscription dated A. D. 1424 relates that Chama 
Nripala, who constructed the great Haridra dam, was known 
by the title of gandara-gfdi.^ 

These titles which are found in profusion in epigraphs and 
literature, were conferred on recipients after due formalities at 
the royal court or in the chavadi or the court of the provincial 
rulers. Learned men and poets received their titles in this 
manner. Some details about this can be gathered from an 
inscription dated A. D. 1447 already cited in an earlier connec- 
tion. We saw that Malhkarjuna Raya being disposed td 
perform an act of Dharma, and having bathed and put on pure 
and clean garments, was surrounded with Brahmans on the 
bank of the Tuhgabhadra, in the Bhaskara-kshetra, at the foot 
of the Hemakuta-giri. The occasion was in connection with 
the honour that was to be given to Adityaryya (descent stated), 

^ Lives of Telugu Poets, p. 190; Krishna Sastry, A. S. R. for 1908-9, 
p. 185, n. (3). 

2 B. C., Vlfl, Nr. 29, p. 132, op. cit. 

® E. C., XI, Dg. 29. p, 39, op. cit, 
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the author of Bhashya-bhushana. This man was proficient in 
all learning. The king having examined him in a learned 
assembly in all branches of study, and all the learned men 
being pleased, granted him the village of Nallangi in the Raya- 
durga kingdom.! An epigraph dated A. D. 1505 informs us 
that Bhujabala Pratapa Narasirhha Maharaya, “ in the course 
of bestowing the great gifts, among them, when bestowing the 
mahabhuta-ghata, in the presence of the god SrI-Ranganatha", 
on the bank of the ChandrapushkaranI, honoured Ranganatha 
Bhatfa, versed in the six darshanas, with the office of acharya 
together with the gift of the village Honnakahal}i in the king- 
dom of (the Ummattur chief) Chikka Raja Odeyar.* 

As regards the name of the place on which the rulers sat, 
we have the following in connection with Kaihpana O^eyar in 
an inscription dated Saka 1289 (A. D. 1367-8): the king while 
seated in the jdiiakl-mandapa in the Punyakotisvara temple at 
Little Conjeeveram, Chingleput district, honoured Sri-Parakala 
Narhbi with the name of karui}akara-daian together with 
honours, privileges, and a dwelling-house.* ^ 

In fact, the rulers of Vijayanagara not only granted lands 
and high sounding btrtidus to persons of distinction but also 
gave them certain coveted privileges and insignia of honour. 
The famous dictator Vehkatatatarya, whom, as already narrated 
above, Krishna Deva Raya the Great invested with uncommon 
religious powers in A. D. 1523, was entitled to receive the first 
iirtha and prasdda in all the great Vishnu temples in Vijaya- 
.nagara, Ghanadri, and all the 77 durgas subordinate to them, 
e. g., Chandragiri-durga, Gutli-durga, etc., in all the cities to 
the east and west of Vijayanagara as far as the sea; in all the 
durgas to the north and south as far as Madura and in all the 
holy places such as Kanchi, Trisaila, and Khadri excepting 

^ E. C., XII, Mi. 69, p. 128. As regards these learned assemblies, 
we have in N'4a4iyar some interesting details. Ndla^iyar, Ch. XXXII, 
p. 202, seq (Pope). 

* E. C., IV, Gu. 67, p. 47. 

® 27 of 1921. The method in which the Salu-Mule Bapajigas of vari- 
ous places conferred the Mayoralty of the Earth on Muddayya Dappayaka 
in A.i). 1382 may also be recalled here, E, C., V, P.I, Bl. 7.5, p. 53, op. cit. 
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Srirangatn, Ahdbala and Ghatikagiri; privileged to get the first 
honours in the assemblies of the Srivaishnavas; and authorized 
to make enquiries into the conduct of all castes owing allegiance 
to Ramanuja and to punish the delinquents in regard to 
religious and social matters. i 

The rulers gave privileges also to religious institutions. 
The svamts of the Sringeri Matha, for example, were recipients 
of great honours and privileges at the hands of the Vijayanagara 
kings. A copper-plate grant dated A. D. 1463 relates that 
Immadi Deva Raya Maharaya, folding his hands to his fore- 
head (in reverence) gave a vatbiiava-lamra-sasana (or copper 
Sasatta conferring insignia) as follows : “ Now, in the 

presence of the god \''irupakshesvara, we grant to you in 
addition, two five branched torches, five kalasas above the 
palanquin, and so forth..." in confirmation of the rights already 
enjoyed by Raghavesvara Bharati Srlpada.^ These other 
insignia, we may also here note, are mentioned in another 
copper-plate dated A. D. 1450 which speaks of the vaihhava- 
tamra-iasana granted by Vidyara^iya Sripada to Chidbodha 
Bharati of Gokarna. In addition to other privileges this 
record relates that Vidyaranya Srlpada conferred on the donee 
“ throne, crown, palanquin, white umbrella, cliannaras on 
both sides, makara idrana (a kind of arched canopy), fan, 
daylight torch," yellow and red flags and such insignia, with 
cymbals, conchs, cakra, and other musical instruments, in the 
presence of people come from many countries.’’^ 

The State also conferred high privileges on men of distin- 
guished service. An inscription dated Saka 1506 (A. D. 1584-5) 

* My. Arch. Report for 1918, p. 52. 

® E. C.. VIII, Nr. 68, p. 158. 

® Ibid., Nr. 67, p. 157. The late Mr. Venkoba Rao suggested the 
follwing — “..A. D. 1500 was the traditional date for the acquisition by Sri 
Vyasarayasvami of the green flag — rather the green umbrella — on a camel”. 
VySsayogicharitam, Intr. pp. xiii, cxxxix. The same writer also 
suggested that the green flag may have come from Babur. Ibid, p. cxxx. 
As regards the Vijayanagara rulers acquiring the green umbrella, 
(Saluvdbhudayam, Canto VII), it appears that Saluva Nfisimha also 
possessed one. See Venkoba Rao, ibid., cviii. See supra. Volume I., Ch. V. 
Sec. 3 for the remarks of * Abdur Razzaq on the umbrellas borne bcforq 
the daififdyaka. B.A.S. 
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relates that Vehkataraya Deva Choda Maharaya, a prince of 
the Solar race, received certain privileges in the Ahobala temple 
under orders from the king Vira Pratapa Rahgaraya Deva, at 
the request of Vorh-Sathagopa-Jiyyamgaru. The reason why 
the Vijayanagara monarch granted him the privileges is also 
stated in the same epigraph. The^ grandfather of the donee, 
Kondaraja (Vehkataraja) Timmaraja, had expelled the 
Muhammadan chief Vibhuramu (?Ibrahim), who had occupied 
the temple of Ahobalam for seven years with the aid of the 
Handevaru chiefs. For restoring the temple to its original 
state, the family of Vehkataraya Choda Maharaya was granted 
great honours by the orders of the king.' 

Temple authorities also gave privileges to persons of 
distinction. In Saka 1454 (a. d. 1532-3) the right of securing 
holy water and consecrated food after worship in the temple of 
Sri Devanayaksvami, in the village of Tiruvahindrapuram, was 
given to one Ramanuja Acharya.^ Certain religious privileges 
were conferred on a Brahman by 74 chief priests of the 
Vaishnava faith in A. D. 1538 during the reign cf Achyuta 
Raya.3 

The State further granted privileges to ministers and viceroys. 
Two pillar inscriptions of Krishna Deva Raya the Great (A. d. 
1515) relate that the lord Nadindla Appa “obtained from the 
glorious king Krishna and minister Tirama {the right to use) 
a palanquin, two chaurJs, and a parasol, and the posts of 
superintendent of Vinikonda, Gutti, and the city on the golden 
.mountain (Meru), of commander-in-chief of a large army con- 
sisting of rutting elephants, horses and infantry, and of sole 
governor of that kingdom.” The same records relate that 
“ the glorious lord Salva-Timma, the minister of the glorious 
Krishna, the first among kings, gave to his younger son-in-law, 
the glorious Gopa, the best among governors and an excellent 

' 70 of 1915. 

* Sewell, II, C.P. No. 18, p. 34; Rangachari, Top List, I, SA. 
335, p 169. 

® Sewell, ibid., No. 74, p. 9; Rangachari, ibid., SA. 198, p. 154. Cf. 
the privileges and duties of a temple superintendent given in 89 of 1906 ; 
Rangachari, ibtd,, SA. 592, p. 199. 
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minister, the post of governor of the whole empire of the city 
of Konclaviti, together with an army consisting of rutting ele- 
phants, horses and infantry, and (the right to use) a palan- 
quin and two chauris,"^ 

The History of the Carnaiaca Governors relates that Visva- 
natha Nayaka was granted by the State valuable jewels and the 
apparel “ which he (the king) had on his own person", because 
that famous genera! had killed a big buffalo at one stroke. And 
when Visvanatha brought his own father a prisoner to the 
capital, the Emperor gave him robes and other presents,^ 

The same account informs us that the chief man of the ' 
village Pugalur, named Udiyan Selhopathi, (Udaiyan Setupati?), 
safely escorted the chief guru of Muttu Krishnappa Nayaka to 
Ramesvaram, and received in recognition of his services, grants 
of land, villages, honorary dress and various ornaments as 
presents.^ For the insignia of a chief man of a village we may 
refer to an inscription dated A. D. 1472 which mentions that 
Iduvani Baliya Gauda's son Haivanna Nayaka, the foremost 
man in AAevalige in Nagirathavu, was entitled to possess an 
umbrella, betel bag, lamp-stand pillar, ornamental coin (anka- 
tenkc), and others (jnuiitada-ie}a~manyavanu).* 

Rights were also given to the first settlers in a new town. 
This was obviously to aid the building of new’ towns. Krishn- 
appa Nayaka’s Agent Viththana Nayaka was holding the paru- 
/infyn of the Bagur-sime in A. D. 1554, in the reign of the 
Emperor Sadasiva Raya. The inscription relates that the 
outer pete (evidently of Bagur) being in ruins, Narasimmaiyd 
of the Customs petitioned to Viththana Nayaka, •' whereupon 
he sent for Lingana Gauda and many others (named) all the 

^ Ep, Ind., VI, pp. 130-1. 

® Taylor, O.H.MSS.. II, pp. 7, 13. 

® Ihtd., p. 27. 

£. C, VIII, Sa. 60, p. 103; P. II, p. 277. A doubtful record 
assigned by Rice to about a. d. 1527, mentions that Sankanija, the head 
man of Pithamane village, in Niigarakhanda, received the privilege of hav- 
ing the first prasada, the first tambula, in all the agraharas and towns in 
the nad, together .with an "independent oversight of all the religious 
ceremonies in this Kupatur-nad " Sb. 26S, p. 43, and n. (1). 
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subjects, and directed them to have the pete built, giving it 
another name of Krishnapura after Ere-Krishnappa Nayakayya 
and populate it. Those who settle there will be free of all taxes 
for one year from the time they come; after that they will not 
only be included in the family agreement, but if they have taken 
possession, we and the subjects will give up (our claim). ” 
{baiiclanilid-vakkaligc vokkalu banda vondu-varuslia sarva- 
mauya mttnde vokkdla vodambadikeyalu bitfukotta pramdnav 
alladc aiiubJiava madUlare navti prajegahi pariharisi 
kodiivevn).'^ 

Presents were also given to masons, artisans, and carpen- 
ters. According to an inscription dated A. D. 1431, Tippa Raja 
Odeyar's son Gopa Raja Odeyar’s minister was Mallama Raja. 
The son of Mallama Raja was named Sihga Raja. This 
official “ had the image Ganda-bherunda, which was on the 
Maragaudanakatte west of Dudanahalli in Pala-nad, brought to 
the door of the gopura of the mantapS. facing the god Varada- 
raja,” And on this occasion, he had the “ wood-work done 
by the hand of the Avikal carpenter Pevoja’s son Shaja-6ja’’, 
and having set up the door, and “ the iron work done by the 
hand of the blacksmith Ahjala Divingoja, gave to those ojas 
horse and umbrellas, with hereditary land {kdni-bhumyagi) (as 
specified). ”2 

In connection with the royal pardon extended to Eleyur 
Visvanatha Setti’s sons Nagi Setti and Kami Setti by Harihara 
Raya, as given in a record already cited, dated A. D. 1379, we 
Inay be allowed to repeat that in addition to the customs dues 
which the donees received from the king, they also secured 
palanquin and umbrella with kalaSa as their insignia.^ 

The leaders of commercial organizations worked in fields 
other than their own, and the State and the people recompens- 
ed their labour by giving them titles and customary rev^ards. 

^ E. C., XI, Hk 112, p! 132, text p. 379. 

. ^ C., X, Mr. 3, p. 156. We have already noticed the presents 

given to Irapa Bova who built the high towers of the Kapdehalli fort, in 
about A. D. 1533. E.C., XI, Hr. 36, p. 109, op. eit. 

® E. C., XII, Si. 76, p. 99, op. cit 
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The great Jaina-Srivaishnava controversy of A. D. 1368, as we 
remaiked in an earlier connection, ended amicably, and 
« Busuvi Setti, the good son of Harvi Setti of Kalleha, having 
iiinade petition to Bukka Raya, sent for Tatayya of Tiruinale 
and had (?the iasana) renovated. And both the samayas 
(creeds) uniting, bestowed^ the dignity oi Sanglia-nay aka on 
Busuvi Setti".i Sumantira-murti-acliarya was the chief 
sculptor who worked at the sculptured pillars of the vasanta- 
mantapa at Madura in the reign of Muttu Tirumala Nayaka. 
From the The Accounts of Tirumala Naicker, and of his Build- 
ings yte learn that the ruler, in order to do him honour, “gave 
him betel, on which he had himself spread chnnain; and, by 
reason of being much occupied in looking after the work, the 
sculptor took it and disrespectfully put it into his mouth, 
‘before the king, when, a moment after, recollecting that he 
had acted impropeily, he became inwardly afraid, and with an 
instrument cut off the two fingers with which he had con- 
veyed the betel-leaf, etc. to his mouth. But the king bes- 
towed on iiim four kinds of dresses ; and had a hand made of 
gold, which he also gave to him.2 

Korana Haripa’s son Si . . ., who is described as “ the 
worshipper of the feet of all the Brahmans of the immemorial 
agrahdra Kuppatur ", according to an inscription dated about 
A. D. 1470, killed a big tiger which had come into the Kedagi 
wood in front of the town " by forcing it out with a great 
noise ", and hitting “ it savagely with a big club ”. It may be 
that he lost his life in his great adventure but the record 
informs us that “ on rejoining the thousand, they gave him the 
j name Ripu-Mari.”’ 

Section 4. Patriotism 

The endearment of the people to their rulers is seen 
chiefly in the numerous records which contain grants of land 


^ E. C., II, No. 344, p. 147. (2nd ed.). 

* Taylor, 0. H. MSS., II., p. 151. 

J'' ® £. C., VIII, Sb. 258, p. 40. These remarks on the honours granted 

tb various persons of merit may be compared with those of Nuniz who 
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for charitible purposes together with the significant phrase 
“ for the merit of the king These epigraphs range from the 
earliest age to the last decades of Vijayanagara history, and are 
to be read together with the remarks we have already made 
in regard to protection and Dharma in the previous pages. 
The influence exerted by the monarch in these times was 
purely personal ; and it is not surprising that, instead of the 
notions of nationality of the later ages, the people should have 
prayed for the merit of the king or for the success of his arms, 
and identified the prosperity of the country with the personal 
well being of the ruler. 

Monarchs as well as their viceroys were held in great 
esteem by the people. Virupa Raya, son of the king Bukka 
Raya, was, as we have seen, the viceroy over Araga Eighteen 
Kampana, in a.d. 1367. "In order that Virupa Raya might have 
a firm kingdom”, the (people) of the Fifty nads (of Araga 
Eighteen Kampana, the Gutti Eighteen Kampana, and 
Idugundi) made a grant of land (specified) in Bandiganali 
village, for the offerings of the god Sankara obviotisly of the 
same locality. i “ In order that the Surattan (Sultan) of Hindu 
kings, Hariharanatha’s son Bukka Rayan might exercise 
universal sovereignty ", as is related in a Tamil inscription 
dated A. D. 1380, Tamandai Adinata’s son set up the image of 
the god Adi-Narayana-perumal at Murasur as an act of king’s 
charity.^ Bukka Raya's popularity is proved by other charitable 
endowments as well. According to a grant dated only in the 
cyclic year Dundubhi but assignable to the year A. D. 1382, 
Irugappa, the famous general, and the son of the general 
Vaichaya, " for the merit of the glorious mahamandalesvarn 
Bukkaraja, the son of Arihara-raja," (i. e., Harihara Raya) 
granted the village of Mahendramangalarh in the district of 


speaks of the scarves of honour given by the king to his people when they 
went to the palace to pay him their land rent. Sewell, For, Emp., p. 370. 
^ E. C., Vni, Nr. 34, p. 133. 

* E. C., IX, An. 49, p. 115. 
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Mavandur, to Trailokyavallabha, the god of Tirupparuttikkunru 
a tax-free pallichchandam.^ 

Harihara Raya II was also a popular monarch. “For the 
success to the sword and arm of” Harihara Raya, Raja-rajar 
and the inhabitants of the Pulliyur-nadu, including Turavar 
Nambiravi Settiyar, the superintendent of the Pulliyur-nadu, 
made a grant of certain specified lands and several taxes for 
the god Varadaraja of Pulliyur in A. D. 1385.® Mahesvara- 
pandita-aradhya, in a. d. 1397, by means of a dharma-sasana 
granted to Mudda Girinathayya the village of Andiganalli, 
rebuilt by the prabhus of Kolala-nad “in order that life, health,' 
and wealth might increase to ” Harihara Raya.® 

About Bukka Raya II we have the following in an inscrip- 
tion dated A. D. 1388: Sri- Vehgada Nayakkar’s younger brother 
Nageya Nayakkar granted in the customary manner certain 
specified lands (to Virappa Nayakkar ?) “ for the success of his 
(Bukka Raya's) sword and arm 

The great minister Vira...nta of the Kasyapa-goira, “ in 
order that all prosperity might be to Mallappa O^eyar ”, son 
of Bukka Odeyai-, in A. D. 1421, made a grant of the village of 
Indalavadi for the offerings of the god Damodara of Bannuru- 

ga{ta.* 

The various merchants of Mambalji (in Yclandur Jagir?), 
in A. D. 1428, agreed to pay 1 gadyana for every loom 
together with certain other fees, effaced in the inscription, for 
the expense of the god Vaidanatha of Mambajli, the bathing 
place of Hariharanatha, “in order that he (Deva Raya) might 
obtain universal dominion ”.® The great minister Mangappa 
Dannayaka’s son Pratapa Raya granted the Virupakshapura 


^ Ep. Ind; VII , pp. lIS-16. Dr. Hultzsch explains the term palti- 
ehchandam as “ land belonging to a Jaina temple ”, ibid, p. 116, n. (1). 

* E. C..IX, Ht. 93, p. 98, n (1). 

® £. C., X, Kl. 248, p. 69. 

* Ibid., Bp. 17, p. 138. 

» E. C., IX. An. 86, p. 119. 

« £. C., IV. Yl, 69. p. 34. 
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village in Yelahafika-nad with a rental of twenty honnu, for 
the offerings and decorations of the god Some-deva in front 
of the town in Sakanasamudra (Sakanasamudrada volagana 
ur-mundana Sottie-devara tmyivedya-anga-ranga bhdgakke), 
“ in order that long life, health, and increase of wealth may be 
to Deva Raya Maharaya, and from love to Paramesvara.”i 
The singular instance of the Prithvi Setti of the Chandragutti 
Eighteen Kaihpana, Layadakere Sirumi Setti, who committed 
suicide in A. D. 1449, on account of Deva Raya II “ having 
come to his setting", as given in a previous page, may 
be recalled in this connection.^ We have also had an occasion 
of citing the evidence of the poet Chandra about the regard in 
which Deva Raya II was held by the people. 

Mallikarjuna, who was also known as Immadi Praudha 
Deva Raya, was likewise beloved by the people. An 
inscription dated gaka 1374 (a. d. 1452 — 3) informs 

us that Devappagaj, son of Annadata Da^inayaka, granted the 
village Kanakkanpattu alias Sedirayanallur, to the temple of 
Tiruppulippagava-Nayanar at Pattur in Kajattur-kottam, in 
Jayangdona-cholamandalam, for the health of the king.s In a 
record assigned to about the same year we are told that Harii- 
parasa, of the Customs, granted as an endowment for the god 
Annadani Mallikarjuna of Srigiri Kudukur the dues, customs, 
and mill tax of four villages (named), free of all imposts, « in 
order that merit might accrue to Mallikarjuna Raya 
Muluvayi Jannarasa in A. d. 1465 granted a dhartna-iasana 
embodying the gift of the tribute money for sacred ashes 
{vibhuti-ganike honnu) and the revenue from forced sales 
[kad4ayada-huttmalU) levied for the palace from the temples of 
the Muluvayi kingdom, for the ofiEerings of the god 
Svayambhunatha of the Madavala-sthana of Kesambala in the 


^ H. C., IX, Bn. 127, p. 24. 

® E, C., VIII, Sb. 18, p. 4, op. dt. Supra, Chapter L 

* 295 of 1910. 

* B. C., IV, Hs. 96, p. 93. - ' 
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Ejavanji-nad in the Muluvayi kingdom, “ in order that merit 
might accrue to Mallikarjuna Raya Maharaya''.^ 

The Gandaragolli (Gandara-guli) Dalavayi Sonnappa 
Nayaka’s son Bairappa Nayaka granted by means of a dharma- 
iasana in A. D. 1541 the lands of the Simpadipura-sune in the 
Hanabe>slme, and one pond, to Maleyakanta Deva of Siva- 
gahga, in order that dharma may be to Narasinga Deva Maha- 
raya.* In the reign of Virupaksha Raya, Muluvayi Hariyappa 
gave to the Muluvayi city merchant Dandapa’s son Yeleya 
Sahkapa Setti also a dharma-sasana, in A. D. 1468, remitting to 
him certain specified dues and imposts, also for the same pur< 
pose.3 We can only assume that the Narasinga Raya men- 
tioned in the above epigraphs could only have been Saluva 
Nrisiriiha, about whose popularity, as we have already stated, 
even Nuniz was constrained to remark. That Nuniz was 
accurate in his estimate of that great ruler is proved by an 
epigraph dated about A. D. 1478, This record states that 
Varadaraja Deva gave to Gaudahalli Doddayya Odeyar, son of 
Mudiraja Odeyar, a dharma-iasana of a pura transferring the 
village of Chakkalur with all taxes (specified), in the presence 
of the god Varadaraja, in order that dharma may be to (with 
titles) Kathari Saluva Narasinga Raja Odeyar.* Ayiamman 
and Isarappan made an agreement in §aka 1408 (A. d. 1486-7) 
to burn a lamp before the god in the Arujala-Perumaja temple 
at Little Conjeeveram, Chingleput district, for the merit of 
the king Saluva Narasinga.® 

Saluva Immadi Narasinga Raya's popularity is also com- 
memorated in epigraphs. His servant Kasaveya Nayaka in 
A. D. 1433 granted the Nandiyakunte-sime in Vata for the 
anointing and festivals of the gods Vata Kesava and Hanu- 


1 E. C., X, Bp. 18, p, 139. 

* E. C., IX, DB. 40, p. 68. 

* E. C., X, Mb. 20, p. 7S. 

* E. C., IX, Cp. 158, p. 166. 
® 667 of 1919, 
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manta, in order that dharma may be to Immadi Narasihga 
Raya Maharaya.i For the same purpose the royal treasurer 
Devappa Nayaka's son Balanatha, converting Kempa . . . halli 
into the Narasambu . . . agrahdra, granted it to Kaya Nanji- 
natha Dikshita's son Narasimha Dikshita in about A. D. 1495.2 
The MahdmandalShara Timmaya Deva Maha-arasu’s son 
Narasaya Deva Maha-arasu gave to iGuliya and the other priests 
{sthdnikaru) of the god Bhairai^ of Sihati a sdsana, in a.d. 
1495, granting them twenty-eight gadydija for the offerings and 
festivals of the god " in order that merit might accrue to Nara- 
singa Raya Maharaya and to our father Chikka Timma Raja.”^ 
Tipparasa-ayya, house-minister (maneya-pradhdna) of Kathari 
Sajuva Narasinga Raya, granted Banur and Htilikal in Baya- 
nad for the decorations and illuminations of the god Banesvara 
of Magge in Baya nad, in about A. D. 1498, “ in order that 
Narasinga Raya Maharaya might have a secure reign for a 
thousand years. "* 

It is superfluous to state that Krishina Deva Raya's popu- 
larity was universal. The epigraphs which we hav« selected 
here, convey very meagrely the love and regard which 
the people of southern India bore him, and which has been 
handed down to our times. Sripati Raya Timmaya's son 
Rdycifam Kondamarusu granted in A. D. 1512 the village of 
Rayakunta, otherwise called Ayodhyapura, in the Penugonda 
kingdom, for the worship of the seasons of the god Rama- 
chandra of Penugonda, in order that dhnrma might be to Vira 
Krishna Raya and merit to Sripati Timmapa.* A gift of land 
was made by the same great general for the same purpose in 
the same year (Saka 1434, Angirasa) to the temple of Mallik- 
arjuna-deva at Kambhaduru, Anantapur district.® A private 

1 E. C., X, Gd. 80, p. 229. 

* Ibid., Gd. 78, p. 229. 

3 E. C., X, Kl. 34, p. 8. 

* E. C., IV., Hg. 74, p. 76. 

s E. C., XII.. Pg. S, p. 117. 

« 96 of 1913. 
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person built the temple of VIrabhadra at Kommuru, Kistna 
district, in honour of the great monarch in A. D. 1516,i Ac- 
cording to the late Mr. H. Krishna Sastri, we have to interpret 
an inscription dated A. D. 1517-18 in the sense that a grant of 
land was made to the temple of Chaudesvari at Cholasa- 
mudram, Anantapur district, in order that the same ruler might 
have issue. Here too it was again the same great Brahman- 
general Kondamarusayya, son of Timmarasu-mantri, who made 
the gift.* Harihara Nayaka, son of Mallappa Nayaka, in §aka 
1441 (A. D. 1519-20) gave as a gift revenue amounting to 
33i panam to the temple of Tirumala-Udaiya-Nayinar at Deva- 
sthanam Devakkapuram, North Arcot district, for the merit of 
the Emperor Krishna Deva Raya and Tirumalai Nayaka.^ 

In Saka 1443 (a. d. 1521-2) and with the same object of 
expressing his patriotic sentiment. Vasal Timmappa Nayaka 
granted the village of Sahganapalli in Chandragiri-rajya for 
offerings to Amjand Pillaiyar in the third prSkara of the temple 
of Kalahastisvara, at Kajahasti.^ In the next year (?aka 1443) 
Mahgarasan, who has been identified with Taranikka Manga- 
raSayyan, viceroy of Tiruvadi-rajya, granted the village of 
Chidambaranathapuram to the temple of Chidambaram for the 
welfare of the great ruler.® Sajuva Govinda Raja, son of 
Bachi Raja, in a. d. 1522, gave as a gift 477 f^adyana with an 
array of imposts for the offerings, decorations and festiwils of 
the god Triyarhbaka of Terakanambi, “ in order that our lord 
Vira-pratapa Krishna Rfiya Maharaya may obtain abundance 
of horses, elephants, armies and wealth, and gain victoiious, 
dominion in all quarteis '’.® 

An equally patriotic chief was Basavayya, who assigned 
in the same year the rents, customs, and all other rights 

^ Sewell, Lists, I, No. 7, p. 83. 

® 87 of 1912 \ Ep. Report for 1912, pp. 80-1. 

» 358 of 1912. 

* 182 of 1922. 

® Ep. Report for 1914, p. 99; see also 426 of 1909. 

• B. C., IV. Gu. 1, p. 35. 
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of the village Sogehalli in Bayi-nad-sthala, for the 
decorations of Ramesvara-lihga of Matakere, in order that 
merit might accrue to Krish^ Raya MaharayaJ In Saka 
1446 (A. D. 1524-5) a grant of the village of Ghatanahalli in 
the Uchchhangi-venthe, was made (by Visana Ravutta, son of 
Murari Ravutta ?) to Narayana Bhatta for the merit of the 
Emperor.2 Hanumappa Nayaka in A. D. 1527 “ in order that 
dharma might be to Krishna Raya Maharaya ", granted land 
(specified) as a kodage-tndnya to a donee not mentioned in the 
record.® An inscription dated A. D. 1528 informs us that 
Devarasayya made a grant of Aludur village, in Tayur-sthaja,(to 
the Brahmans of Ummattur ?) as a permanent endowment. 
This epigraph contains the usual phrase that “ merit accrue to 
Krishna Raya Maharaya " and at the same time, “ by order of 
Krishna Raya Maharaya ”.■» Since we know from various 
sources that that great monarch was too generous and noble to 
order a petty official to commemorate his sense of patriotism by 
a grant of land, we may reasonably assume that the phrase 
“ by order of Krishna Rap Maharaya " may have been used 
in the sense of the donor's having made public the gift in the 
presence of the officers of the king. 

These officers themselves were popular, as records em- 
bodying gifts of land in their honour or for their merit, do 
testify. In a partly effaced inscription dated A. D. 1514, Deva- 
rayapattana Timma Odeyar’s son Kencha Somana Nayaka 
granted Vaniyagere, giving it another name of Somasamudra, 
for the offerings of the god Janardhana of Bairavapat^na, in 
order that merit might be to Narasimha Nayaka, who was evi- 

» E. C., IV, Hg. 78, p. 76. 

2 288 of 1918. 

® E. C., X, Mb. 37, p. 78. A record dated only in the month of Tai, 
10, informs us that a certain Kamu Nayaka gave a village as a dlvadSna 
to the temple of Tiruvakkisuram-Udaiya-Nayinar, in the name of the 
monarch. 100 of 1919. Another record of a similar nature tells us that a 
gift of land for a lamp to the shrine of liaya-Nayiljar was made by Viru- 
paijija Nayaka, son of Ellappa Nayaka, in the name of Krishna Deva 
Raya. 102 of 1919. 

* E. C., IV. Ch. 15, p. 2. 
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dently the oiBcer placed over Bairavapattana.i Rayadurga 
Tipparasa's son Bhogarasa in A. D. 1527 granted the village of 
Kalavekal, otherwise called Tippasamudra, of Mukundasagara 
in the Kundani-sime belonging to the Muluvayi-chavadi, for 
certain specified offerings and lights of the god Prasanna- 
Virupaksha, in order that dharma might be to his ruler Tippa- 
rasa Odeyar.2 

The people continued to show their love for the great 
monarch till the last year of his reign. An inscription dated A.D. 
1529 in front of the Mallikarjuna temple at Pankajanahajli, 
ChikkanayakanahalH taluka, tells us that on the holy occasion 
of Sivarafri, Chenni Setti of Banavadi granted in the presence 
of the god Virupaksha of Pampakshetra, the village of 
PafikajanahaUi for the god Mallikarjuna of the village, for the 
prosperity of the Emperor Krishna Deva Raya.^ Chandra 
Sekharayya, according to an inscription also dated in the same 
year (Saka 1451), gave as a gift the village of Gatirajupenta 
to Rachuti Viranodaya of Basava Matha, for the merit of the 
great monarch, Demarasayya, and himself.* In an effaced 
epigraph assigned to the same year, Malapa Nayaka “granted 
this ptira " (Chaudayanahalli in Tiptur ?) “ in the name of his 
mother Mudaiya ”, to Virapa Odeyar in order that merit might 
accrue to Krishna Raya.® 


1 E. C, IX. Cn. 164, p. 167. 

® E. C., X, Mb. 97, p. 100, P. II, p. 91. There are certain consi- 
derations against this stone inscription dated Salivahana-saka-varusha 
1449 neya Sarvajitu-samvatsarada kdrtika-Su 12 lu=.\. n. 1527, Nov.,' 
Tuesday, Sth. Swamikannu, Ind. Eph., V, p. 257. The ruler mentioned in 
this epigraph is Virupaksha Deva Raya Maharaya, who is given the usual 
titles of Maharajadhiraja, Raja-paraviesvara, and Vira-pratapa of the 
Vijayanagara monarchs. This date falls within the reign of Krishija 
Deva Raya the Great (a. d. 1509-29). Virupaksha (II), son of Deva Raya 
II, by Simhala Devi, ruled from A. B. 1467-78. The only possible expla- 
nation of the appearance of Virupaksha in a. d. 1529 is that he may be a 
member of the royal family, whose identity is yet to be ascertained, en- 
trusted with the care of government by Krishtja Deva Ra>a, while the 
latter was away from the capital. B. A. S. 

® My Arch. Report for 1918, p. 52. 

* IS of 1915. 

= E. C., XII, Tp. 138, p. 68. 
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The popularity of Achyuta Raya, in spite of the adverse 
evidence given by Nuniz, is proved by epigraphs which contain 
similar grants for the merit of the monarch. Tavanidhi 
Tippana Gauda rebuilt in a, d. 1529 the Ahkuravalli village in 
the Chandragutti-venthe which Harihara Maharaya had 
granted for the god Srikantha. This village which had gone to 
ruin, was rechristened Amritapura and given as a gift to the 
same god “ in order that a secure empire might be to the 
Maharajadhiraja (with other lilies) Achyuta Raj’a"! The 
agents of Tiruvengada Annayan, according to an inscription 
dated only in the cyclic year Vikrita, Tai, 13 (=A. D. 1530, 
January 9th, Sunday), gave certain house-sites and moneyas a 
gift to private individuals (named) in order that merit might 
accrue to Achyuta Deva Raya, for the formation of a mada- 
vilagam and service in the temple of Agaslyesvara at Aviriur.® 
Malapa Nayandu presented a bell to the temple of Mallikarjuna 
at Srisailam, Kurnool district, and a lace cloth to the goddess 
Brahmaramba, in Saka 1452 (a. d. 1530-1), for the merit of 
Achyuta Deva Raya and Krishga Deva Raya.^ The Ganda- 
ragolli Dalavayi Sonnappa Nayaka’s son Nagappa Nayaka 
granted in A. D, 1531 a pura dharma-sdsana for the god 
Chennakesava of Kadanur transferring the village of Kadanur 
in the H ulukadi-nad, which he had received as an emolument 
for his Nayakship, for the service of the god, in order that 
dharma might be to the monarch.^ Bhogaya Deva Maharaja, 
according to an inscription dated Saka 1453 expired, Khara, 
(a. d. 1531), granted the jodi amounting to fifty pon to the 
Talapurisvara shrine in the Siva temple at Tiruppanangadu, 
North Arcot district, with the permission of Tirumalaiya Deva 
Maharaya, for the merit of Achyuta Deva Raya.’ For the 
same purpose the door-keeper of the monarch (avara kattu 
gay a) Ka manna Nayaka granted the SripatihaUi for the offer- 

" E. C.. VIII. Sb. 39, p. 7. 

^ 6 of 1919 ; Swamikannu, Ind, Eph,, V, p. 262. 

s 23 of 1915. 

* E. C., IX, DB. SO, p. 09. 

“ 253 of 1906. 
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ings, anointing, worship, illuminations, and all other cere* 
monies of the god Gahgadhara « dwelling in the southern 
Kasi.”* Ramabhattar gave 2000 panam as a gift in Saka 1453 
(A. D. 1533-4) for the merit of Achyuta Raya Maharaya and his 
-queen Varada-devi-amman, for offerings made to the god at 
Kajahasti on the occasion of the halt made by the god at the 
pavilion in the (OrandurJ garden on the day of Panguni- 
Vtiirant.^ 

Another record of the same date (Saka 1455, Vijaya) 
informs us that Tittarapillai gave the village of Periya- 
Puliyayi, surnamed Narasiriihapuram, to certain Brahmans, - 
for the merit of the king on the occasion of the consecration 
of Lakshmi-Narasimha-murli.3 Kulur Rama Raya also expres- 
sed his patriotic sentiment in a similar manner by granting the 
Baluranahajli for the god Chennakesava of Mujuvagil, in 
A. D 1533.^ A gift of land and taxes accruing from Kumbaff- 
gu^i and Ve^tangudi for the consecration and daily worship of 
the image of Najaraja was made by Anantajvar, the Agent of 
king, for»the merit of the ruler, in Saka 1456 (a. d. 1534-5).* 
In order that dharma may be to Achyuta Deva Raya, Penu- 
gon^e Adyada Varanasi Surappa's son Madarasa, official under 
the treasurer Timmappayya, granted the village of Sargur in 
the Nittur-bhatavritti-sthala in the Chennapattana kingdom, 
in A. D. 1534, for the ' god Majalesvara of Ko^amba](i 
in the Chennapattana-slme.® An inscription dated in the 
Saka year 1458 informs us that an individual hailing 
from the Tondaimandala gave land as a gift for the offerr 
ings of the temple of Ranganatha Perumaj at Tirumer- 
kott^, Tanjore district, for the merit of the monarch.’^ 


* E. C., IX, Nl. 83, p. 48. 

* 181 of 1922. 

» 238 of 1910. 

* E. C., X., Bp. 39, p. 147. 
® 330 of 1923. 

« E. C., IX, Cp. 53, p. 143. 
272 of 1917. 

36 
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Pallikonda Mudaliyar, son of Narasana Mudaliyar, according 
to a record dated in the cyclic year Durmukhi (A. D. 1536 ?) 
had the same motive when he made a gift of land to the same 
temple of Mekku-Nayanar at Tirumerkottai.^ Achyuta Raya 
Mallapa^na in A. D. 1537 made over the village of Nandi- 
cheruvu in the Buradakun^e-slme to the god VireSvara of 
LepakshI in the Penugonda-sime, in order that merit might be 
to Achyuta Maharaya.* Ramabhattar-ayyan gave further proof 
of his service to the State by granting in Saka 1461 (a. d. 1539- 
40) as a gift 6,360 pon for offerings to the god at Kalahasti, 

, Chittoor district, for the merit of the ruler.* In A. D. 1539 
Bhandaram Aparasaya's son Timmarasayya and Kondappayya 
made a grant of Maraganikunta, with its hamlets, in the 
Guyyalur-sime attached to Penugonda, for the offerings of the 
god Maraganikunta Tiruvengalanatha, in order that merit 
might be to the monarch.^ According to a record the date of 
which is effaced, Ranoji Nayaka made a gift of the village of 
Kalahalli, also for the merit of the king.* 

There are some epigraphs which mention grants for the 
merit of the officers of the monarch. Tippa Nayaka’s sons 
Mudureya, Kotte Chemmana and Timmaya, holding the 
p&rupatya of the Burudakunte-sime, for the merit of their lord 
Narasiriiha Nayaka's son Narasapa Nayaka, built in A. d. 1532 
a stone mantapa within the temple of Chennakesavara 3 ra of the 
. , , pete, in the Anemadagu village, and dedicated it to that 
god. 6 Allappa Nayaka in A. D. 1533 granted all the lands 
included in Koppa, otherwise called Timmapura, in the village 
of Huruli of the Ghatte-sthaja belonging to the durga of 


* 261 of 1917. 

^ E.C., X, Eg. 5, p. 231. Bp, 4 dated in the same year tells us that 
the donor had received the same village as a gift from four persons 
(named). /hid page. 

» 160 of 1924. 

* B. C., X, Bp. 37. p. 237. 

® 262 of 1918. This record was found on a slab set up near the 
l^llesvarasvamin temple at Masuvana, Kallaha]|i, 

« B. C., X, Sd. 104, p. 19S. 
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Gutti, for Ihe offerings and perpetual lamp of the god 
Hanumanta of Hurali, in order that much merit may accrue 
to Hiriya Tirumala Rajayya, the Agent for the affairs of 
Achyuta Raya Maharaya.^ Kesava Ravuta made a grant of 
lands (specified) for the offerings to the god Virabhadra of 
Gunderi, in A. D. 1539, “ in order that the Agent for his (the 
Emperor’s) affairs, Achyuta Raya Malliyanna-ayya might have 
long life and good fortune Since it is not improbable that 
charity may have been forced from the subjects by high 
officials, the significant phrase “ by order of Chandappa 
Nayaka” occurring in the inscription may be understood to 
mean in this case that the donor may not have made the grant 
out of his free will.^ 

The same patriotic motives which marked the charitable 
endowments of the people of the times of Krishna Deva Raya 
and Achyuta Raya continued to manifest themselves under the 
next sovereign Sadasiva Raya. An effaced inscription dated 
A. D. 1540 informs us that the MaMman4alSivara...ma.nya,.., 
mahS-aranu, in order that merit might be to Sadasiva Maha- 
raya, granted the customs on goods by road both ways at 
Hiriya Malur, for the service of the god Tiruvengajanatha.* 
Venkatadri Nayaka, according to an inscription dated only in 
the ’cyclic year Sdbhakrit, Tai, 2 (but assignable to the Saka 
year 1463 expired==December, Thursday 29th A.D. 1541), gave 
the village of Periya-Asur to the temple of Alagiyasinga 
Perumal at Ennayiram, South Arcot district, for the merit of 
the Emperor. * Mudagatta Panditayya, the Agent of Salaha-^ 
Raja Chennaya Deva Maha-arasu, in A. D. 1547, granted the 
village of Raniapura of the Banavadi-sthala, for the illumina- 
tions and offerings of the god Virabhadra of Banavadi. The 
object of the donor was the same.* Surappa Nayaka made a 


1 E. C., VIII, Sb. 379, p. 67. 

* E. C., XI, Hk. 20, p. 118. 

* E. C., XII, Mi, 66, p. 110. 

* 337 of 1917. 

* E. C., IX. Ma, 74, p. 60. 
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gift (evidently of land to the Veftkataramanasvanni temple at 
Gingee), in Saka 1472 (a. d. 1550-1) for the merit of Sadasiva 
Raya.i Era Krishnappa Nayaka granted the village of Balu- 
vali otherwise called Krishnasamudra, for the offerings of the 
god Chenniga Raya of Bagur, in about A. D. 1552, in order 
that merit might accrue to SadaSiva Raya.^ Sugatur Tammappa 
Gauda in A. D. 1566 granted the village Dasarahalli, otherwise 
called Devapura, also for the same purpose.® The great Avati- 
nad prahhu Sonapa Gauda-ayya granted the village of Mudigere 
in Hosaur-nad, in A. D. 1565, for the festivals and illumina- 
tions of the god Chennakesava of Mudigere, “ in order that 
unfading merit might be to Sadasiva Raya Maharaya, to 
Tirumala Rajayya and to their sons, and that the world of un- 
fading merit might be obtained by his own mother and father". 
The grant was made in the days of woe that followed the great 
battle of Rakshasa-Tangadi. It states that it was made “ by 
his (the Emperor’s) command, and by order of Tirumala 
Raya.’’* Since it is doubtful whether Sadasiva Raya would 
have commanded one of his great nobles to issue a grant, when 
questions of the greatest importance were facing him, and 
since it is impossible to believe that both the monarch and 
Tirumala Rajayya would have simultaneously ordered a chief 
to make a grant, we are to assume that the great Avati-nad 
prabhn was merely giving vent to the conventional mode of 
expressing his gratitude to the ruler and the powerful Tirumala 
Rajayya, when he said that it was at their instance that he 
assigned the village of Mudigere for the local temple. 

The most prominent figure in the reign of Sadasiva Raya 
is, of course, that of Rama Raya. We have already cited 
evidence to prove that the people characterized the times as 
dharmada-parupatya of Aliya Rama Raya. In about A. D. 
1540, Viranna Odeyar granted Maha . . . pura village for the 

^ 240 of 1904. The details of the gift are not enumerated here. 

» E. C., XI, Hk. 114, p. 132. 

» £. C., IX, Ht. 3, p. 88. 

* £. C., X, Gd. 52, p. 223. 
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god Sdmesvara, in order that merit might accrue to Rama 
Raya.* Gumma-danna-ayya in A. D. 1547 made a grant from 
the lands attached to his office of amara-nayaka, for the per- 
petual lamp of the god Amritesvara, in order that merit might 
accrue to Tirupati Rama Raja-ayya,^ who could have been no 
other than the famous Regent. Accoi ding to a record dated 
Saka 1472 (a. d. 1550-1) Visvanatha Nayaka, Agent for the 
affairs of Rama Raya, made a gift of a devadana hold 
(pattayam) of land in Desi, Sevval, and other places, in lieu of 
an annual income of paddy, to the temple of Adityavanmichchu- 
varamu^aiya-Nayinar, at Sevral alias Virakeralanallur, for the 
merit of the Regent.* Murti Nayaka, Agent of Ramappa 
Nayaka and of Kadaikut^u Sevagapperumal, according to an 
epigraph dated only in the cyclic year Sadaharana, Avani, 
Kollam 726 (a. d. 1550, August), gave land as a gift for con- 
ducting offerings and worship during the festivals in the 
months of Sittarai and Avani in the temple of Adityavanmich- 
chuvaramudaiya-Nayinar at Sevval in Mulji-nad, on behalf of 
the king.t, An inscription dated Saka 1482 (A. D. 1560-1) 
informs us that Visvanatha Nayaka, son of Nagama Nayaka, 
made a gift of taxes on looms to Tajapurisvara temple at 
Panamalai, South Arcot district, for the merit of Aliya Rama 
Rajaya, son of the Mahamandaleivara Srirahga Rajayya 
Deva.* 

Some popular officials of this period deserve notice. The 
Pete Rama Nayaka 's son Varada Nayaka granted, by means of 
a dharma-iasana in A. D. 1542, the village of Mukkari of the 
TBcal fort for the god Allalanatha of Masiti, in order that 
dhartna might be to Tirumala Raya Odeyar. The ruler who 
is mentioned here is evidently Venkatapati Deva Raya who 

1 E. C, X, Mb. 231, p. 126, 

» E. C., VI,Tk. 41, p. 109. 

» 599 of 1916. 

* 598 of 1916 ; Swamikannu, Ind, Eph., V, p. 303. 

® 622 of 1915. Visvanatha was the Agent of Rama Raya. JW of 1916, 
op. cit. On his death, read Satyanatha, Nayaks, p. 66. 
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ruled for a brief period of one year.i Rachur Narasiriihaya 
granted the village of Allalasundra in the Sivanasamudra-slme, 
for the offerings of the god Allalanatha of Jakkur, in A. D. 1544, 
in order that merit might accrue to his master, the Maha- 
mandaleivara, the Marata Viththlesvara Deva Maha-arasu.^ 
Lodava Nayaka, son of Bole Nayaka, and Kenchapa Nayaka, 
son of Lakhapa Nayaka, in A. D. 1560, made a grant of a village 
(not specified in the record) in the Belur-sime, for the service 
of the god Tirumala of Kahu, in order that merit might accrue 
to Virupa Raja Odeyar.s 

In about A. D. 1552 Narasappaya, Agent for the affairs of 
the Mahamandalesvara Timma Rajayya, granted the Channi- 
ganapura village in Amachavadi-sthala, for the decorations and 
services of the god Anilesvara, in order that merit might accrue 
to Krishnappayya.< It cannot be determined whether this 
Krishnappayya is to be identified with his namesake mentioned 
in the following inscriptions. The Mahdnayakach&rya 
Kondana Nayaka’s son Tirumala Nayaka granted land under 
the Kamasamudra tank in A. D. 1558 for the god Virabhadra, in 
order that merit might accrue to Baiyapa Nayaka's son 
Krishnapa Nayaka.® An inscription dated Saka 1483 (a, d. 
1561-2) records the gift of the tax talaiyarikkam in Kugaiyur- 
pettai, South Arcot district, for special worship on Fridays in the 
shrines of Periyammai in the temple of Ponparappi-Nayinar 
and Oppilada Ammai in the temple of Panchakshara-Nayanar 
at Kugaiyur by an Agent of Surappa Nayakkar Ayyan, for the 
merit of adigaram Krishnappa Nayaka.® Kamarasa Odeyar, 
Agent for the affairs of Krishnappa Nayakayya, granted to the 
priests {sthanikarige) of Side-deva of Nandi a bhdshd-paira, in 


* E. C., X, Mr. 62, p. 169; Rice, Mysore & Coorg, p. 118. 

* E. C., IX, Bn. 30, p. 9. 

» E. C., IV, Nj. 31, p. 120. 

* Ibid, Ch. 123, p. 17. 

® E. C., XI, a. 47, p. 103. 

« J06 of 1918, 
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about A. D. 1565, granting to the god fifteen gadydna, which 
the gandchdris had given for Side-deva, in order that merit 
might accrue to Krishnappa Nayakayya. The epigraph further 
adds that with these fifteen gadydna an offering will be made 
once a day, pronouncing the name of Krishnappa Nayakayya.” i 
The dearth of inscriptions dealing with ‘dharma that might 
accrue to the king' in the ages following the reign of Rama 
Raya indicates in some measure the growing degeneracy that 
was dawning on the minds of the people of the Vijayanagara 
Empire. But perhaps future research may throw some light 
on this phase of the character of the people. 


CHAPTER VII 

HABITATION, DRESS AND FOOD 
Section I Houses 

From the accounts of foreign travellers we can gather 
some information about the food, dress and houses of the 
people and princes of Vijayanagara. Paes relates the following 
about the general situation of the royal palace: “This palace 
of the king is surrounded by a very strong wall like some of the 
others, and encloses a greater space (teraa moor cerca) than all 
the castle of Lisbon.”* The same chronicler gives a detailed 
description of the royal palace. “ The palace is on this 
fashion: it has a gate opening on to the open space of which I 
have spoken, and over this gate is a tower of some height,. 


* B. C., VI. Tk. 33, p. 109. For later notices of public service, see 
Taylor, O. H. MSS., II, pp. 33, 169, 213-14. For some epigraphs which 
cannot be dated for want of sufficient details, see 257 of 1922 which men- 
tions the gift of the village Mapaiyan-tangal by Vayara Nayagar, the head- 
man of Vela-sarukali for worship to the god Vasikaram-Udaiya-Tambi- 
r^arof Vayalaikkavur, for the merit of Nellama-bommi Nayaka of 
Velur. This falls in the reign of Sadasiva Raya. 489 of 1906 dated only 
in the cyclic year Anahda, mentions the gift of two gardens to the temple 
of Chai^araya at Nagadhari by KrishpappaTimmaraju Nagaraju Ven- 
kata Raju Itopdaraju of Araviti for the merit of Rahgapati Kaju. 

* Sewell, ForEmp,, p. 254. 
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made like the others with its verandahs; outside these gates 
begins the wall which I said encircled the palace. At the gate 
are many doorkeepers with leather scourges in their hands, and 
sticks, and they let no one enter but the captains and chief 
people, and those about whom they receive orders from the 
Chief of the Guard. Passing this gate you have an open 
space, and then you have another gate like the first, also with 
its doorkeepers and guards; and as soon as you enter inside this 
you have a large open space, and on one side and the other are 
low verandahs where are seated the captains and chief people 
in order to witness the feasts, and on the left side of the north 
of this open space is a great one-storeyed building {terrea)) all 
the rest are like it. This building stands on pillars shaped 
like elephants and with other figures, and all open in front, and 
they go up to it by staircases of stone; around it, underneath, 
is a terrace (corredor) paved with very good flagstones, where 
stand some of the people looking at the feast."* 

The same Portuguese chronicler tells us why they were 
allowed to see the interior of the palace. “ The king (Krishna 
Deva Raya), then, being in his new city, as I have said, 
Christovao de Fjgueiredo begged him of his kindness that he 
would permit him to be shown the palace of the city of 
Bisnaga, forasmuch as there had come with him many Portu- 
guese who had never been in Bisnaga, and they would rejoice 
to see it, in order to have somewhat to tell of on their return to 
their own lands, whenever God should take them there. The 
, king at once commanded that they should be shown certain of 
his residences, for that of his wives no one ever sees. As soon 
as we had returned to the city of Bisnaga, the governor of that 
place, who is called Gamdarajo, and is brother of Salyatinica,^ 
showed us the palace. 

" You must know that on entering that gate of which I 
have spoken, by which the ladies serving the king's wives make 

^ Sewell, For Emp., p. 263. 

* The “ Guandaja ’’ of Nuniz, Sewell, »6W., pp. 284, n- (1) 361. I 
believe this name stands for Saluva Govinda Raja, who has already figured 
in these pages. B. A. S. 
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their exit when they come to the feast, opposite to it there is 
another of the same kind. Here they bade us stand still, and 
they counted us how many we were, and as they counted they 
admitted us one by one to a small courtyard with a smoothly 
plastered floor, and with very white walls around it. At the 
end of this courtyard, oppojite this gate by which we entered, 
is another close to it on the left hand, and another which was 
closed; the door opposite belongs to the king’s residence. At 
the entrance of this door outside are two images painted like life 
and drawn in their manner, which are these; the one on the 
(right hand is of the father of this king, and the one on the left 
is of this king. The father was dark and a gentleman of fine 
form, stouter than the son is; they stand with all their apparel 
and such raiment as they wear or used to wear when alive. 
Afterwards, wishing to pass in at this door, they again counted 
us, and after they had finished counting us we entered a little 
house which contained what I shall now relate. 

As soon as you are inside, on the left hand, are two 
chambers«one above the other, which are in this manner: the 
lower one is below the level of the ground, with two little 
steps which are covered with copper gilded, and from there to 
the top is all lined with gold (I do not say 'gilded’ but ‘ lined ' 
inside), and outside it is dome-shaped. It has a four-sided 
>porch made of cane-work over which is a work of rubies and 
diamonds and all other kinds of precious stones, and pearls, 
and above the porch are two pendants of gold; all the precious 
stone-work is in heart-shapes, and, interweaved between one. 
and another, is a twist of thick seed-pearl work; on the dome 
are pendants of the same. In this chamber was a bed which 
had feet similar to the porch, the cross-bars covered with gold, 
and there was on it a mattress of black satin; it had all round 
it a railing of pearls a span wide; on it were two cushions and 
no other covering. Of the chamber above it I shall not say if 
it held anything because I did not see it, but only the one 
below on the right side. In this house there is a room with 
pillars of carved stone; this room is all of ivory, as well the 
chamber as the walls, from top to bottom, and the pillars of 
37 
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the cross-timbers at the top had roses and flowers of lotuses all 
of ivory, and all well executed, so that there could not be better, — 
it is so rich and beautiful that you would hardly find anywhere 
another such. On this same side is designed in painting all 
the ways of life of the men who have been here even down to 
the Portuguese, from which the king’s wives can understand 
the manner in which each one lives in his own country, even 
to the blind and the beggars. In this house are two thrones 
covered with gold, and a cot of silver with its curtains.”^ 

Then they passed on to a courtyard which will be 
• described in the following pages of this treatise. *• Then at the 
entrance of this building in the middle nave, there is, standing 
on four pillars, a canopy covered with many figures of dancing- 
women, besides other small figures which are placed in the 
stone-work. All this is also gilded, and has some red colour on 
the under-sides of the leaves which stand out from the 
sculpture".* 

« Descending from this building, we passed on the left 
side of the courtyard, and we entered a corridor whidi runs the 
whole length of it, in which we saw some things. On entering 
the corridor was a cot suspended in the air by silver chains; 
the cot had feet made of bars of gold, so well made that they 
could not be better, and the cross-bars of the cot were covered 
with gold. In front of this cot was a chamber where was 
another cot suspended in the air by chains of gold; this cot had 
feet of gold with much setting of precious stones, and the 
cross-bars were covered with gold'. Above this chamber was 
another, smaller, and with nothing in it save only that it was 
gilt and painted. Passing this chamber, along the same corri- 
dor in front was a chamber which this king commanded to be 
made; on the outside were figures of women with bows and 
arrows like amazons. They had begun to paint this chamber, 
and they told us that it had to be finer than the others, and 
that it was to be all plated with gold, as well the ground below 


^ Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 284-6. 
^ Ibid., pp, 286-7. 
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as all the rest. Passing this corridor and mounting up into 
another which is higher, we saw at one end three caldrons of 
gold, so large that in each one they could cook half a cow, and 
with them were others, very large ones, of silver, and also little 
pots of gold and some large ones. Thence we went up by a 
little staircase, and entered^ by a little door into a building 
which is in this manner "A This was the royal dancing hall 
which will be described at length in the chapter on games and 
amusements. The concluding lines of Paes are significant: 
*• They did not show us more than this (dancing hall). The 
residence of the women no one may see except the eunuchs, 
of whom I have already told you. From here we returned by 
the way we had entered to the second gate, and there they 
again counted us."^ 

Pietro della Valle in A. d. 1623, gives us a picture of the 
provincial palace at Ikkeri. " In this manner we rode to the 
Palace, which stands in a Fort, or Citadel, of good largeness, 
incompass'd with a great Ditch and certain ill built bastions. 
At the egtrance we found two very strong, but narrow, 
Bulwarks. Within the Citadel are many Houses, and I believe 
there are shops also in several streets; for we pass’d through 
two Gates, at both of which stood Guards, and all the distance 
between them was an inhabited street. We went through these 
two Gates on Horse-back, which, I believe, was a privilege, for 
few did so besides our selves, namely such onely as entred 
where the King was; the rest either remaining on Horse-back 
at the first Gate, or alighting at the Entrance of the second. A. 
third Gate also we enter'd, but on Foot, and came into a kind 
of Court, about which were sitting in Porches many prime 
Courtiers and other persons of quality. Then we came to a 
fourth Gate, guarded with Souldiers, into which onely we 
Franchi, or Christians, and some few others of the Country, 
were suffer'd to enter; and we presently found the King 
(Venkatappa Nayaka), who was seated in a kind of Porch on 


* Sewell, For. Emp, pp. 287-8. 
® Ibid., p. 289. 
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the opposite side of a small Court, upon a Pavement somewhat 
rais’d from the Earth, cover’d with a Canopy like a square 
Tent, but made of boards, and gilded. The Floor was cover’d 
with a piece of Tapistry something old, and the King sat, after 
the manner of the East, upon a little Quilt on the out-side of 
the Tent, leaning upon one of the pillars which up-held it on 
the right hand, having at his back two great Cushions of fine 
white Silk. Before him lay his Sword, adorn’d with Silver, 
and a little on one side, almost in the middle of the Tent, was 
a small, eight-corner’d. Stand, painted and gilded, either to 
write upon, or else to hold some thing or other of his. On 
the right hand and behind the King, stood divers Courtiers, 
one of whom continually wav’d a piece of fine white linnen, 
as if to drive away the flies from the King. Besides the King 
there was but one person sitting, and he the principal 
Favourite of the Court, call'd Putapaaia, and he sat at a good 
distance from him, on the right hand, near the wall.”i 

As regards the houses of the nobles there are but meagre 
notices in the foreign accounts. In the course of his descrip- 
tion of the manner in which the king of Vijayanagara started 
on his compaigns, Barbosa makes, as we saw in an earlier 
connection “ a ridiculous statement ” to the following 
effect: “ When the time is fulfilled he issues a proclamation 
(ordering that the whole city shall be at once set on fire, 
saving the palaces, fortresses and temples, and those of certain 
lords which are not thatched...)”® But we may reject this last 
assertion on the strength of his own evidence and that of Paes. 
Barbosa in another passage says: “ In the city as well there are 
palaces after the same fashion (i.e., “ with many enclosed 
courts and great houses very well built ”, and with “ wide open 
spaces, with water tanks in great numbers, in which there is 
reared abundance of fish ”), wherein dwell the great Lords and 


^ Pietro della Valle, Travels, II, pp. 250-2. 

* Barbosa, Dames, I, p. 225 ; Stanley, p. 97. Dames explains why 
this is ‘‘ a ridiculous statement ”, n. (1)., The nobles had elaborate 
houses in Gingee. Heras, I. A., LIV., p. 43. See supra Volume I, p 144. 
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Governours thereof.’’^ Paes writes about the " houses of 
captains and other rich and honourable men,” with many 
« figures and decorations pleasing to look at.”* 

The houses of the ordinary people seem to have been of 
course modest in their appearance. The few details we have 
about them in the inscriptions are supplemented by the remarks 
of foreign travellers. Hindu tradition has always associated a 
house with a garden around it.® In southern India there is 
good reason to believe that people lived in early times in houses 
built of bricks and burnt tiles.< From an inscription dated 
A. D. 1372 we can make out that houses in Karnataka, — and we 
may as well presume, also in the Tamil land, — were built ac- 
cording to standard rules. The record narrates, as we have 
already seen, the activities of the Panchalas, and speaks of the 
“ Five foundations, . . . domes, pinnacles, crests and the 
sixteen signs of the original house, the signs of the sacrificial 
hall, the sign of the pit for consecrated fire, the sign of slopes, 
etc., according to standard rules, for these and all other signs."® 

That.the people were not unacquainted with house-sites is 
evident from two records dated Saka 1343 (A. D. 1421-2) and 
Saka 1348, Parabhava (a. d. 1426-7) respectively. The 
former which belongs to the reign of VIra Bhupati Ode 3 iar, in- 
forms us that a gift of a house-site was made to a private in- 
dividual.® The lattei contains the information that in the reign 
of Kumara Deva Raya (II), eight house-sites in Jayaiigonda- 
cholamandalam, being declared lost to the sitanattdr of Madan- 
pakkam, and that fresh sites wei e given to them in the street of 
the Kaikkolar of the same town.* 

We can only assume that the size of the houses in 
Vijayanagara must have remained much the same as it was in 

* Barbosa, Dames, I, p. 202 ; Stanley, p. 85. 

* Sewell, For. Emp., p. 254. 

® Bapa, Harshacharita, p. 67. For some notices of houses in the 
Buddist times, see Acharya, Dtciy. of Hwd. Arch, p. 11. 

* S. 1. 1., II, P. Ill, p. 360. 

» E. C., IV, Gu. 34, p. 42, op. dt. 

« 653 of 1902. 

* 319 of 1911. 
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the thirteenth century. In about A. D. 1297, the Brahmans 
(of Bogguvajli in Tarikere tMuka ?) made a settlement as to 
the size of the houses in the first and second rows, and of the 
gardens. -It ran thus: mahajanangalu madida gratna saviaya 
mane-prathama~nivesanakke hannondu kayi dviUya-nivesanakke 
hatiu kayi tonta-vritiige kamba entu^kalani-vrittige henneradu- 
kayya agala nalvatiu kayya agala t-mariyddeyahi madida 
dJiruva}. 

A record dated A. D. 1328 contains some additional 
details as regards the size of the houses. We are told in this 
-inscription that there were some houses which measured six 
cubits in width and twenty cubits in length, others which 
were twelve cubits wide and twenty cubits long, and others 
still twelve cubits wide and thirty cubits long.* 

A copper-plate grant dated A. D. 1336, of doubtful 
authenticity, ascribed to the times of Bukka Raya, gives us some 
idea of the cost of building a house. On the reverse of this 
grant we are told that Ramana Gaucla, who along with five 
others had received certain villages from the king> as a gift, 
borrowed 300 ndnanka varaha from Rama Reddi for the con- 
struction of houses in the newly acquired plot.* From a 
record dated a. d. 1393 we learn that houses had upper storeys 
{indligeY They may have had their houses whitewashed in the 
manner Saluva Goparasa-ayyan did the spires he had caused 
to be built for the temple of the god Raghunayaka of Yajna- 
vatika in Kondavidu in Saka 1442 (a. d. 1520-1)* 

The remarks of foreign travellers on the habitation of the 
people are more numerous than those given in the inscriptions. 
We have had an occasion of citing the testimony of ‘ Abdur 
Razzaq who speaks highly of the houses of Bidrur, which were 

1 E. C, VI., Tk. 89, p. 123, text, p. 476. 

* £. C., IV, Yl. 39, p. 31, op. cit. 

® S. R. Aiyangar, Cat. of C. P., in the Mad. Mus„ No. 1, p. 42. The 
Saka year given is 1001 ! The plate evidently cannot be relied upon for 
historical purposes. 

* E. C., X, Kl. ISO, p. S3. 

® E(>. Ind. VI, p. 232. For house-building ceremony, see Gfihya 
Sutras (Sankhayana), Part I, 3 Adhyaya, KaijtJa 2, p. 92 seq. 
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like palaces,’ 1 According to Barbosa, “ The other houses of the 
people are thatched, * but none the less are very well built and 
arranged according to occupations, in long streets with many 
open spaces.'”^ Paes as usual has some interesting observations 
to make on this subject. While describing the first range of 
fortifications, he says “ . . .^and inside very beautiful rows of 
buildings made after their manner with flat roofs.''^ Then, 
again, while dealing with Nagalapura; “ In this city the king 
made a temple with many images. It is a thing very well 
made, and it has some wells very well made after their fashion; 
its houses are not built with stories like ours, but are of only one 
floor, with flat roofs and towers, different from ours, for theirs 
go from storey to storey. They have pillars, and are all open, 
with verandahs inside and out, where they can easily put 
people if they desire, so that they seem like houses belonging 
to a king. These palaces have an enclosing wall which sur- 
rounds them all, and inside are many rows of houses." < 
Further, we have the following by the same chronicler : “ 
and (we) e/itered some beautiful houses made in the way I have 
already told you — for their houses are single-storeyed houses 
with flat roofs on top, although on top there may be other 
houses; the plan is good, and they are like terraces." s Finally, 
while describing the population of the capital, he says: “ Of the 
dly of Bisnaga they say that there are more than a hundred 
thousand dwelling-houses in it, all one-storeyed and flat- 
roofed, tq each of which there is a low surrounding wall. , . ."6 

lO^sar Frederick in a.d. 1567 remarked thus : “The houses, 
stand walled with the earth, and plaine, all saving the three 
Palaces of the three tyrant Brethren, and the Pagodes which 
are Idoll houses; these are made with Lime and fine Maible.”^ 

^ Elliot, Htst. of. India, IV, p. 104 Supra, Volume I., pp. 74 — 5. 

* Barbosa, Dames, I, p. 202 ; Stanley, p. 85 ; Sewell, For. Emp. 
p. 129. 

® Sewell, ibtd,, p. 244. 

* Ibid., p. 246. 

® Ibid., p. 286. 

® Ibid., p. 290. 

^ Caesar Frederick, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, p. 97. 
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Linschoten in A. D. 1583, while describing the “ Canariins 
and Corumbiins ”, says : “ They dwell in little straw Houses, 
the doores whereof are so low, that men must creepe in and out, 
their household stuffe is a Mat upon the ground to sleepe upon, 
and a Pit or hole in the ground to beat their Rice in, with a 
Pot or two to seeth it in, and so th?j live and gaine so much, 
as it is a wonder.”^ 

Pietro della Valle noticed in A. D. 1623 a universal 
custom which escaped the attention of the previous travellers. 
“ When we arriv’d at this Town (which he calls Twnbre) 
we found the pavements of the Cottages were varnish’d over 
with Cow-dung mix'd with water; a custom of the Gentiles in 
the places where they are wont to eat, as I have formerly 
observ’d. I took it for a superstitious Rite of Religion ; but 
I since better understand that it is us’d only for elegancy and 
ornament, because not using, or not knowing how to make, 
such strong and lasting pavements like ours, theirs, being made 
sleightly of Earth and so easily spoyl’d, therefore when they 
are minded to have them plain, smooth and firm, they smear 
the same over with Cow-dung temper’d with water, in case it 
be not liquid (for if it be there needs no water), and plaining it 
either with their hands, or some other instrument, and so 
make it smooth, bright, strong and of a fine green colour, the 
Cows whose dung they use never eating anything but Grass ; 
and it hath one convenience, that this polishing is presently 
made, is soon dry and endures walking, or anything else, to be 
done upon it ; and the Houses wherein we lodg’d we found 
were preparing thus at our coming, and presently di'y enough 
for our use. Indeed this is a pretty Curiosity, and I intend to 
cause tryal to be made of it in Italy, and the rather because 
they say for certain that the Houses whose pavements are thus 
stercorated, are good against the Plague, which is no despi - 
cable advantage. Onely it hath this evil, that its handsomeness 
and politeness lasteth not, but requires frequent renovation, 
and he that would have it handsome must renew it every eigh. 
or ten days ; yet, being a thing easie to be done and of so little 

^ Linschoten, Purchas, Pilgrims X., p. 262. 
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charge, it matters not for a little trouble which every poor 
person knows how to dispatch. The Portugals use it in their 
Houses at Goa and other places of India ; and in brief, ‘tis 
certain that it is no superstitious custom, but onely for neatness 
and ornament ; and therefore ‘ tis no wonder that the Gentiles 
use it often and perhaps every day, in places where they eat, 
which above all the rest are’to be very neat 

The above rather lengthy digression into the use of cow- 
dung is not altogether valueless, since it is a feature of the 
Hindu houses which deserves special mention because of its 
universality. Pietro della Valle has some more remarks to 
make on the houses inside the palace at Ikkeri. “ Some say 
there are others within, belonging to the Citadel, or Fort, 
where the Palace is ; for Ikkeri is of good largeness, but the 
Houses stand thinly and are ill built, especially without the 
third inclosure ; and most of the situation is taken by great 
a!nd long streets, some of them shadow’d with high and very 
goodly trees growing in Lakes of Water . . 

•* Section 2. Dress and Ornaments 

Krishna Deva Raya remarks thus about dress and orna- 
ments : “ Take a gem that is flawless and wear it always. On 
all the days of the week a king should wear the dress and 
ornaments made of gems befitting his own greatness and the 
occasions.”® ‘ Abdur Razzaq describes the dress of the 
monarch when he sat in the audience-hall ready to receive 
foreign ambassadors. “ The king (Deva Raya II) was seated 
in great state in the forty-pillared hall, and a great crowd of- 
Brahmans and others stood on the right and left of him. He 
was clothed in a robe of zaitun (olive coloured?)* satin, and 
he had round his neck a collar composed of pure pearls of 


Pietro della Valle, Travels II, pp. 230-1. 

® Ibid, p. 245. For some assumptions as regards houses in 
Vijayanagara, see Longhurst, Ilampi Ruins, p. Ill ; for remarks on rural 
'labitation in southern India, see Haya\adana Rao, Q.J.M.S. XIV, 
p. 318 seq. 

*■ ^muktamdlyada, \, 283, J, I, H., IV, P. Ill, p. 76. 

* Elliot, Hist of India, IV, p. 113, n. (2). 

38 
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regal excellence, the value of which a jeweller would find it 
difficult to calculate."^ Evidently the maxim of Krishna Deva 
Raya had already found favour with his predecessors. 

Foreign travellers were interested also in the garments 
worn by the monarch. Varthema says : “ The king wears a 
cap of gold brocade two spans lon^, and when he goes to war 
he wears a quilted dress of cotton, and over it he puts another 
garment full of golden piastres, and having all around it jewels 
of various kinds.’’^ Paes gives many details about the personality 
of the great ruler Krishna Deva Raya,® and also about the 
. dress he wore when he received foreign ambassadors. “ The 
king was clothed in certain white cloths embroidered with 
many roses in gold, and with a pateca of diamonds on his neck 
of very great value, and on his head he had a cap of brocade 
in fashion like a Galician helmet, covered with a piece of fine 
stuff all of fine silk, and he was barefooted . . ."< 

There was one new feature, therefore, in the dress of the 
monarch which did not exist in the days of Deva Raya II, and 
I this was the high cap worn “ like a Galician helmet ". Paes 
^ in his description of the twenty women-porters already cited 
elsewhere, tells us that they also wore high caps called ‘collaes' 
(kullayi), “ and on these caps they wear flowers made of large 
pearls ".s Nuniz confirms him in this detail of the high caps 
worn by the kings. “The King never puts on any garment more 
than once, and when he takes it off he at once delivers it to 
certain officers who have charge of this duty, and they render 
an account ; and these garments are never given to any one. 
This is considered to show great state. His cloths are silk 
cloths (pachoiis) of very fine material and worked with gold, 
which are worth each one ten pardaos ; and they wear at times 
bajuris of the same sort, which are like shirts with a skirt ; and 

^ Elliot, Hist, of Ind, IV. p. 113 ; Sewell, For. Emp,, p. 92. 

* Varthema, Jones, p. 129; Temple, p. 53; Sewell, ibid., p. 118. 

® Sewell, ibid., pp. 246-7. 

* Ibid,, pp. 251-2. Cf. the description of Harshavardhana given by 

Bapa, Harshacharita, p. 61. * 

^ Sewell, ibid,, p. 273 and n. (1). 
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on the head they wear caps of brocade which they call culaes, 
and one of these is worth some twenty cruzados. When he 
lifts it from his head he never again puts it on.”i Duarte 
Barbosa and Caesar p-redenck, as we shall presently narrate, 
also speak of these high caps which, according to them, were 
worn by the common people. From the statues of Krishna 
Deva Raya the Great and of the Nayakas of Madura found in 
the temples of the south, it is evident that these high caps 
were the rule of the day from Krishna Deva Raya's times.* 

The origin of these caps is given by Barros. While 
describing an action under the command of Don Menezes, 
Barros relates that that leader ordered twenty men of his troops 
to jump into the water and to swim, while he himself at the 
head of a piece of artillery charged like a furious lion. Don 
Menezes then called the Moors to retire, whereupon they 
retired, and charging upon those who were standing with their 
artillery, he captured it. At this time, “he discerned a 
great troop of people that was coming towards where he stood, 
among whom he saw a hat of high peak which covered the 
head of a horseman and thereby he knew him to be a noble 
person. This kind of costume comes to India from the China 
country and as only noblemen can wear it, — as it is a sign of 
nobility we may call it quira sol, the form and use of which it 
resembles — usually it is six to eight palms in diameter ; its 
stalk (or peak) is little more than fifteen. There are men so 
skilful in holding it that although the master goes at a gallop 
on his horse, the sun does not touch him in any part of the body^ 
and these they call in India buiyes',^ and to see in the court 
of the prince the lord who accompanied him covered with 
those hats with high peaks gives them great majesty, because 
they are handsome to the sight and of much dignity 

* Sewell, For. Emp., p. 383. 

® For an account of the statues in the Pudumaijtapam, read Heras, 
Q. J, M. S. XV, p. 211 ; Aravidu, p. 303 ; Gangolly, South Indian Bronses 
PI. LXXXIV, p. 60; Venkatcsvara-Visvanatha, Ep, Ind., XIII, p. 124. 

® The Boyees. 

* Barros, Esie genero de sombrero es trage venido a la India de 
la Region Chino, Lihro Nonodela, p. 98 (1628 ed.). 
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There are a few notices of the dress of the nobles of some 
parts of the Empire. Varthema in the characteristic manner 
of foreigners ignorant of the climatic conditions and habits of 
the people, writes thus about the ruler of Honnavuru : “ Travel- 
ling thence for two days, we went to another place called Onor, 
the king of which is a pagan, and is subject to the King of 
Narsinga. This King is a good fellow, and has seven or eight 
ships, which are always cruising about. He is a great friend 
of the king of Portugal. As to his dress, he goes quite naked, 
with the exception of a cloth about his middle.'’^ Barbosa 
speaks of the “rich litters borne by their servants, with many 
led horses and mounted men ”, in connection with the nobles 
summoned to the royal presence on a charge of misdemeanour.^ 

Nicholas Pimenta observed the following about the Nayaka 
of Gingee in A. D. 1599 : “ We found him lying on a silken 
Carpet leaning on two Cushions, in a long silken Garment, a 
great Chaine hanging from his necke, distinguished with many 
Pearles and Genimes, all over his brest, his long haire tyed 
with a knot on the crowne, adorned with Pearles ; some 
Princes and Brachmanes attended him."^ 

Pietro della Valle thus describes the appearance of Sadasiva 
Nayaka, the nephew of Vehkatapa Nayaka. “I saw passing 
along the street a Nephew of Venktapd Naieka, his Sister's 
son, a handsome youth and fair for that Country; he was 
one of those who aspire to the succession of this State, and was 
now returning from the fields without the Town, whither he uses 
.to go every morning. He is called SedSsiva Naieka, and was 
attended with a great number of Souldiers,both Horse and Foot, 
marching before him and behind, with many Cavaliers and Cap- 
tains of quality, himself riding alone with great gravity. He had 
before him Drums, Cornets and every sort of their barbarous 


^ Varthema, Jones, pp. 121-2 ; Temple, pp. 49-50. 

® Barbosa, Dames; I., p. 209; Stanley, p. 89; Sewell, For. Emp. 
p. 130. 

® Pimenta, Furchas, Pilgrims, X., p. 208. Cf. Bapa, Harshackariia, 

p. 121. 
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instruments. Moreover both in the Front and in the rear of the 
Cavalcade were (I know not whether for magnificence, or for 
guard) several Elephants carrying their guides upon their 
backs, and amongst them was also his Palanchino ".i 

The same traveller describes the dress of the great person- 
ages who accompanied the Bednur ambassador. “ Vitula Sinay 
and some other personages, w’ho came with them to accompany 
the Ambassador, were all cloth’d with white garments of very 
fine Silk, and other rich Silken surcoats upon the same, to 
honour the solemnity; and upon these they had such colour’d 
clothes as in Persia they call Scial (Shal, Shawl), and use 
for girdles, but the Indians wear them across the shoulders, 
cover’d with a piece of very fine while Silk, so that the colour 
underneath appears ; or else white Silk alone. 

“As soon as we came out of doors Muse Bai presented to 
the Ambassador one of the colour’d Skarfs inclos’d in white 
Silk to wear about his Neck ; and the Ambassador gave him a 
piece of, I know not what, Cloth, and in the meantime a 
public Dajicing- Woman, whom they had hir’d, danc’d in the 
presence of us all.”* 

The statues of the Nayakas at Tanjore referred to above, 
disclose the upper garments worn by the nobles extending 
from the waist to the ankles, a rich belt, beautiful garlands 
obviously of golden flowers interlaced with precious stones, and 
the poniard worn sometimes on the light and sometimes on 
the left side.* 

We now have to ascertain the dress of the common, 
people. ‘ Abdur Fazzaq tells us the following : “ All the 

inhabitants of the country, whether high or low, even down to 
the artificers of the bazar, wear jewels and gilt ornaments in 
their ears and around their necks, arms, wrists and fingers.”'* 

* Pietro della Valle, Travels, II,, pp. 262-3. 

2 Ibid., pp. 248-9. 

* Heras, Q. I. M, S., XV., pp. 209-10. Cf. The dress of the chieftans 
given by Bapa, Harshacharita, pp. 202-3. 

* Elliot, Hist, of India, IV., p. 109; Major India,}}. 26. 
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In a general description of the dress of the people, applic- 
able, on the whole, to the inhabitants of the south as well as 
the north, Nicolo dei Conti says; “ They have no beards, but 
very long hair. Some tie their hair at the back of their head with 
a silken cord, and let it flow over their shoulders, and in this 
way go to war. They have barbers like ourselves. The men 
resemble Europeans in stature and the duration of their lives. 
They sleep upon silken mattresses, on beds ornamented with 
gold. The style of dress is different in different regions. Wool is 
very little used. There is great abundance of flax and silk, and 
of these they make their garments. Almost all, both men and 
women, wear a linen cloth bound round the body, so as to 
cover the front of the person, and descending as low as the 
knees, and over this a garment of linen or silk, which, with the 
men, descends to just below the knees, and with the women 
to the ankles. They cannot wear more clothing on account 
of the great heat, and for the same reason they only wear 
sandals, with purple and golden ties, as we see in ancient 
statues. In some places the women have shoes made of thin 
leather, ornamented with gold and silk. By way of ornament 
they wear rings of gold on their arms and on their hands ; also 
around their necks and legs, of the weight of three pounds, 
and studded with gems . . . The manner of adorning the head 
is various, but for the most part the head is covered with a 
cloth embroidered with gold, the hair being bound up with a 
silken cord. In some places they twist up the hair upon the 
top of their head, like a pyramid, sticking a golden bodkin in 
the centre, from which golden threads, with pieces of cloth of 
various colours interwoven with gold, hang suspended over the 
hair. Some wear false hair, of a black colour, for that is the 
colour that is held in highest estimation. Some cover the head 
with the leaves of trees painted, but none paint their faces, 
with the exception of those who dwell near Cathay." ^ 

Such of the features as are applicable to the inhabitants of 
the south, given in the above passage, may be compared with 


' Major India, pp. 22-3. 
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those given by the eye-witnesses in the Vijayanagara Empire, 
who speak of the various parts of the country. Varthema in 
A. D. 1502 summarily describes the people of Mangalur : “The 
inhabitants are pagans and Moors. Their mode of living, their 
customs, and their dress, are like those above described.”^ He 
is here referring to his own observations made in connection 
with the people of Honnavuru, which we have seen. While 
describing the citizens of the capital, he says : “ They live 
like pagans. Their dress is this : the men of condition wear a 
short shirt, and on their head a cloth of gold and silk in the 
Moorish fashion, but nothing on their feet. The common 
people go quite naked with the exception of a piece of cloth 
about their middle."^ According to the same traveller, 
“Their (i.e, of the people of Paleachet or Pulicat) laws, manner 
of living, dress, and customs, are the same as at Calicut, and 
they are a warlike people, ...”3. 

Barbosa says the following about the dress of the 
people: “ The natives of this land are Heathen like himself 
(i.e., the king); they are tawny men, nearly white. Their 
hair is long, straight and black. The men are of good 
height with ‘ physnomies ’ like our own: the women go 
very trimly clad; the men wear certain clothes as a girdle 
below, wound very tightly in many folds, and short white 
shirts of cotton or silk or coarse brocade, which are gathered 
between the thighs but open in front: on their heads they 
carry small turbans, and some wear silk or brocade caps, 
they wear their rough shoes on their feet (without stockings). 
They wear also other large garments thrown over their* 
shoulders like capes, and are accompanied by pages walking 
behind them with their swords in their hands. The substances 
with which they are always anointed are these: white sanders- 
wood, aloes, camphor, musk, and saffron, all ground fine and 
kneaded with rose water. With these they anoint themselves 

^ Varthema, Jones, p. 122 ; Temple, p. 50. 

Ibid., Jones, p. 129 ; Temple, p. 53. 

” Ibid, Jones, p. 195 ; Temple, p. 74. In regard to Gilicut, see ibid 
Jones, p. 143 ; Temple p. 58. 
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after bathing, and so they are always very highly scented. 
They wear many rings set with precious stones and many ear- 
rings set with fine pearls in their ears. As well as the page 
armed with a sword, whom, as I have said, they take with 
them, they take also another who holds an umbrella (lit. a 
shade-hat with a handle) to shade them and to keep off the 
rain, and of these some are made of finely worked silk with 
many golden tassels, and many precious stones and seed-pearls. 
They are so made as to open and shut, and many cost three to 
four hundred cruzados."^ 

Paes remarks thus : " . . . . the majority of the people, or 
almost all, go about the country barefooted. The shoes have 
pointed ends, in the ancient manner, and there are other shoes 
that have nothing but soles, but on the top are some straps 
which help to keep them on the feet. They are made like those 
which of old the Romans were wont to wear, as you will find 
on figures in some papers or antiquities which come from 
Italy. "2 

That shoes were common in the south is also proved by 
the reference to the tax levied on shoe-makers, found in 
inscriptions. We are told in a record dated A. D. 1375 that 
shoe-makers were taxed.^ 

Caesar Frederick relates the following about the articles 
used in Vijayanagara. “ The Merchandize that went every yeere 
from Goa to Bezeneger were Arabian Horses, Velvets, Damaskes, 

^ Barbosa, Dames, L, pp, 20S-7. Dames gives a valuable note on these 
-umbrellas, p. 206, n (1). See also Stanley, pp. 87-8, 

® Sewell, For. Emp., p. 252. We may observe here Mr. Moreland's 
comments (India at the Death of Akbar, p. 276) on the same subject. He 
says that “the tradition of nakedness in the south extends to the feet ”, 
and tries to prove his case by quoting a part of the statement of Faes 
given above, thus— “John of Montecorvino reported that shoe-makers 
were as little required as tailors. Nikitin said, as we have seen, that the 
people of the Deccan went barefooted. Paes says the same thing of ‘the 
majority of the people, or almost all ’, in Vijayanagar.” But it would have 
been better if the other statements relating to shoes, given by Paes, had 
also been cited, since the testimony of Paes, specially when taken in con- 
junction with that of Nicolo and Barbosa, proves that shoes were common 
in the south. B.A.S. 

3 E. C., X., Ct. 94, p. 262. 
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and Sattens, Armesine of Portugall, and pieces of China, Saffron 
and Scarlets: and from Bezeneger they had in Turkic for their 
commodities, Jewels, and Pagodies which be Ducates of gold: 
The apparel that they use in Bezeneger is Velvet, Satten, 
Damaske, Scarlet, or white Bumbast cloth, according to the 
estate of the person, with long Hats on their heads, called 
Colae, made of Velvet, Satten, Damaske, or Scarlet, girding 
themselves in stead of girdles with some fine white Bumbast 
cloth: they have breeches after the order of the Turkes: they 
weare on their feet plaine high things called of them Aspergh, 
and at their eares they have hanging great plentie of Gold.’'i 
Linschoten, while describing the Canariins and Corumbiins, 
says: “They weare onely a tuske of haire on the top of their 
Heads, which they suffer to grow long: the rest of their haire 
is cut short 

Section 3. Food 

As is well known to students of Hindu polity, Manu and 
other lawgivers have laid down specific rules in connection 
with lawful and forbidden food.® We shall not enter into the 
question whether the princes and peoples of Vijayanagara made 
any endeavour to conform their customs in this respect to the 
classical regulations. But we shall merely describe the various 
kinds of food in Vijayanagara, mainly, as in other instances, 
with the aid of foreign travellers and Hindu writers. It may 
not be out of place to remark here that the observations we 
made in connection with the country in general may be re- 
called, especially in view of the fact that the nature of the food 


^ Caesar Frederick, Purchas., Pilgrims, X., p. 99. 

® Linschoten, Purchas, Pilgrims, X., p. 263. Cf. The above remarks on 
the dress of the people with those given by Watters, Pwon C/nvang.L, pp. 
148-9, 340. Heras has a few remarks to make on the subject. /.A„ 
LIV., p. 43. See also Satyanatha, Nayaks, p. 327. For some observations 
on the modern dress of the Tottigans and other people, see Nelson Mad. 
Country, P. II., pp- 18-20, 83 ; Francis, B diary Gaz., pp. 58-9; Hemingway, 
Tanjore Gaz. I., pp. 63-4. 

® Manu, V, p. 169 seq.’, Gautama, XVII; p. 265 seq.‘, Vishpu, 
LXVIII, p. 217 seq . ; Vasishfha., XIV, p. 69 seq. For rules regarding 
eating, Baudhayana, IL, 3, 6, p. 241 seq, 
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which was common in Vijayanagara was the result of the 
physical environments, habits and customs of the people. 

In the stately reception which was at first accorded to the 
Persian ambassador, as already remarked in connection with 
the foreign relations of Vijayanagara, provision was made for 
a daily supply of two sheep, four CQuple of fowls, five maunds 
of rice, one maund of butter, one maund 6f sugar and two 
varaha in gold.^ According to Paes, whose notices of the 
nature of the country also have been cited, — •' These domi- 
nions are very well cultivated and very fertile, and are provided 
with quantities of cattle, such as cows, buffaloes, and sheep; 
also of birds, both those belonging to the hills and those reared 
at home, and this in greater abundance than in our tracts. The 
land has plenty of rice and Indian corn, grains, beans, and 
other kind of crops which are not sown in our parts; also an 
infinity of cotton. Of the grains there is a great quantity, 
because, besides being used as food for men, it is also used for 
horses, since there is no other kind of barley; and this country 
has also much wheat and that good."* 

One particular feature of the houses, which we may be 
permitted to mention again, is that relating to the gardens and 
plantations. Paes in the above passage tells us that “ behind 
cities and towns and villages they have plantations of mangoes 
and jack-fruit trees, and tamarinds and other very large trees, 
which form resting places where merchants halt with their 
merchandise.”* This is, however, partially true, since, as al- 
. ready explained, a plantation, or a tota, as it is more popularly 
known is an indispensable adjunct to a Hindu house.* Paes 
himself admits this while describing Nagalapura: '*... and the 


Elliot, History of India, IV, p. 113, op. cit. 

* Sewell, For. Entp., p. 237. As regards trees, the following may be 
added to the remarks we have made in Volume I. Qiapter II. An 
inscription dated a. ». 1415 describes a great number of trees in the 
Karpataka. E. C., VIII., P. II., Sb. 329, pp. 154-S. Pietro della Valle 
describes the trees at Ikkeri. Travels, II., pp. 224, 234. 

® Sewell, ibid., p. 237. 

* E. C,, IV., Ng. 106, p. 141, where a t6(a is mentioned. 
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said city stands in a plain, and round it the inhabitants make 
their gardens as the ground suits, each one being separate.” i 

Another special feature of the daily life of the people, 
which we may also be allowed to repeat, is that in connection 
with the weekly fairs called sanie. Paes relates the following: 
*< On every Friday you have a fair there, with many pigs and 
fowls and dried fish from the sea, and other things the produce 
of the country, of which I do not know the name; and in like 
manner a fair is held every day in different parts of the city.”* 
Nuniz has some additional remarks to make on the condition 
of markets: “Everything has to be sold alive so that each one 
may know what he buys — this at least so far as concerns game 
— and there are fish from the rivers in large quantities. The 
markets are always overflowing with abundance of fruits, 
grapes, oranges, limes, pomegranates, jack-fruit, and mangoes, 
and all very cheap."® The importance attached to the esta- 
blishment of a weekly fair, which is evident from the manner 
in which assignments of land and taxes were made by the 
people for the officials who were in charge of it, as given in 
more than one epigraph cited in this treatise, may also be 
remembered in this connection. 

In addition to fruits and vegetables the people were fond 
of oil. According to Paes, “ The oil which it (the country) 
produces comes from seeds sown and afterwards reaped, and 
they obtain it by means of machines which they make.”* We 
are unable to determine the kind of oil which is mentioned here; 
and it cannot be said that this vras the only kind of oil that, 
was in popular use in Vijayanagara. The same traveller speaks 
of the gingelly oil in connection with the daily habits of 
Krishna Deva Raya. “ This king is accustomed every day to 
drink a quartilho (three-quarter pint) of oil of gingelly before 

® Sewell, For, Emp., p. 246. Somanatha describes gardens. Vyasayogi- 
charitam, p. 29. 

® Sewell, Ibid., p. 256. 

* Ibid., p. 375 ; see ibid., pp. 243, 257, 258, 259 for the observations 
of Paes already cited. Supra, Volume I, Chapter II. 

* Ibid., p. 238. 
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daylight, and anoints himself all over with the said oil" before 
he begins his military exercise. ^ 

Among vegetable products other than those mentioned 
above, which were in constant demand, mention must be 
made of the betel leaf. 'Abdur Razzaq noted the universal 
custom of eating this leaf. “This betel is a leaf which 
resembles that of an orange, but it is longer. It is held in 
great esteem in Hindustan, in the many parts of Arabia, and 
the Kingdom of Hormus, and indeed it deserves its reputation. 
It is eaten in this way : they bruise a piece of areca nut, which 
they call supari, and place it in the mouth ; and moistening a 
leaf of betel or pan together with a grain of quick-lime, they 
rub one on the other ; roll them up together, and place them 
in the mouth. Thus they place as many as four leaves together 
in their mouths, and chew them. Sometimes they mix 
camphor with it, and from time to time discharge their spittle 
which becomes red from the use of the betel. 

“ This masticatory lightens up the countenance and excites 
an intoxication like that caused by wine. It relieves hunger, 
stimulates the organs of digestion, disinfects the breath, and 
strengthens the teeth. It is impossible to describe, and delicacy 
forbids me to expatiate on its invigorating and aphrodisiac 
virtues." The shrewd Persian ambassador, however, displays 
the inherent bias of a foreigner in the next passage by saying 
that “ It is probably owing to the stimulating properties of this 
leaf, and to the aid of this plant, that the king of that country 
is enabled to entertain so large a seraglio " composed of 700 
princesses and concubines. ^ 

Paes also observed the use of betel leaf among the people. 
While describing the privileges of the dancing-women, he 
says : “ These women (are allowed) even to enter the presence 
of the wives of the king, and they stay with them and eat betel 
with them, a thing which no other person may do, no matter 
what his rank may be.^ This betel is a herb which has a 

^ Sewell, For. Etnp., p. 249. 

* Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, p. 114; Major, India, p. 32. 

• Snpra, Giapter VI, Section 3. 
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leaf like the leaf of the pepper, or the ivy of the country ; they 
always eat this leaf, and carry it in their mouths with another 
fruit called areca. This is something like a medlar, but it is 
very hard, and it is very good for the breath and has many 
other virtues ; it is the best provision for those who do not eat 
as we do. Some of them eat flesh ; they eat all kinds except 
beef and pork, and yet, nevertheless, they cease not to eat this 
betel all day.”i 

Nuniz confirms the evidence of inscriptions which, as we 
have already related in connection with the officials of the 
Government, speak of an official who carried the betel-pouch 
(hadapa), in his description of the high dignitaries around the 
king. “ The page who served the King with betel had fifteen 
thousand foot and two hundred horse, but he had no 
elephants.”* Next to millet which, according to Nuniz, as 
already seen, was “ mostc onsumed in the land ", came “ betel 
(betre), which is a thing that in the greater part of the country 
they always eat and carry in the mouth 

Pietro della Valle observes thus about its prevalence at 
Ikkeri : “ At the end of this visit Vitula Sinay caus’d a little 
Silver basket to be brought full of the leaves of Betle, (an herb 
which the Indians are always eating, and to the sight not 
unlike the leaves of Cedars) and, giving it to the Ambassador, 
he told him that he should present it to the Captain, the 
Custom being so in India for the person visited to give Betle- 
leaves to the visitant, where-with the visit ends."^ The same 
traveller in an earlier connection wrote the following, while 
describing one of the banian trees : “ Round about it are 
fastened Flowers and abundance of a plant, whose leaves 
resemble a Heart, call’d here Pan, but in other places of 


^ Sewell, For. Emp., p. 242. 

® Ibid., p. 327, n. (3). See also p. 230 where Barradas speaks 
of the rulers of Madura having descended from the “ page of the betel.” 
See also Pietro della Valle, Travels, II, 255 for the function of the 
hadapa. 

® Sewell, ibid, p. 366. 

* Pietro della Valle, tbtd., II,, p. 226, see also ibid., n. (4), 
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India, Belle. These leaves the Indians use to champ or chaw 
all day long, either for health’s sake or entertainment and 
delight (as some other Nations for the same reasons, or rather 
through evil custome, continually take Tobacco), And there- 
with they mix a little ashes of sea-shells and some small pieces 
of an Indian nut sufficiently common, which here they call 
Foiifel, and in other places Areca"', a very dry fruit, seeming 
within like perfect wood ; and being of an astringent nature 
they hold it good to strengthen the Teeth. Which mixture, 
besides its comforting the stomack, hath also a certain biting 
taste, wherewith they are delighted ; and as they chaw it, it 
strangely dyes their lips and mouths red, which also they 
account gallant ; but I do not, because it appears not to be 
natural. They swallow down only the juice after long masti- 
ciation and spit out the rest. In visits, 'tis the first thing 
offer’d to the visitants j nor is there any society or pastime 
without it.’ (Here Pietro refers us to some authors who have 
written on this plant).i 

In the above passage Pietro della Valle in very clear 
terms points to the use of another plant in India, and this is 
the pepper plant. Barbosa writes thus : “ Likewise much 
pepper is used here and everywhere throughout the kingdom, 
which they bring hither from Malabar on asses and pack- 
cattle.”2 

To the remarks of Paes about the cheapness of mutton,® 
already cited in another connection, we may add his observa- 
tions on the many but '‘very unwholesome” fish in the Tunga- 
bhadra,< and those of Nuniz to the following effect : " These 
Kings of Bisnaga eat all sorts of things, but not the flesh of 
oxen or cows, which they never kill in all the country of the 


^ Pietro della Valle, Travels I, pp. 36-7. The origin of this word is 
perhaps to be traced to the Konkani phoppal, unless there is another 
derivation which is non-Indian. Grey has failed to trace its origin. Ihid., 
p. 36, n. (2). B. A. S. 

* Barbosa, Dames, I, p. 203 ; Stanley, p. 86. 

® Sewell, For. Emp., p. 258, op. cit. 

* Ibid., p. 259. 
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heathen, because they worship them. They eat mutton, pork, 
venison, partridges, hares, doves, quail, and all kinds of birds; 
even sparrows and rats, and cats and lizards, all of which are 
sold in the market of the city of Bisnaga."i Allowance must 
be made for these exaggerated notices of Nuniz, especially if 
they are understood to refer to the monarchs of Vijayanagara, 
in the light of the saner views expressed by the other foreign 
travellers. Baibosa, for example, gives us a more rational 
account of the food of the king and the nobles. “ These men 
eat flesh and fish and other meats, saving beef only, which is 
forbidden by their perverse idolatry.” 2 

Some conjecture has been made as regards the place from 
where people ate their meals.® We may however rely on the 
evidence of epigraphs on this question. In the generality of 
cases, according to the ancient traditions, leaves were used 
while eating food, although the people were not ignorant of 
plates. An inscription Saka 1446 (a. d. 1524-5) informs us 
that in the times of Tirumala Deva Maharaya, Suraparaja, Agent 
of Vakiti Adeppa Nayingaru, freed Ihe Tammala servants of 
the temple of Somesvara at Gorantla fiom supplying leaves 
(used in eating food) to that temple free of cost, on condition 


® Sewell, For. Emp., p. 375. 

* Barbosa, I, Dames, p. 217, and n. (1) ; Stanley, p. 93. To assert 
the following, relying only on the evidence of Nuniz, without corro- 
borating it with that given by other contemporary witnesses 
and inscriptions, is a very undesirable method of judging the past. 
“ Great laxity seems to have prevailed in matters of diet ; and although 
Nuniz writes that the Brahmans, whom he describes as the cream o'f 
Vijayanagar population, never killed or ate any live thing, the people 
used all kinds of meat ”. Iswari Prasad, Med. Ind., p. 438. The 
Brahmans were ‘‘ the cream of the Vijayanagar population ” only to a 
certain extent : there were others and equally venerable classes, the Jainas 
and the Lihgayats. It is wrong to say that only the Brahmans never 
killed or ate any live thing ”. Barbosa thus writes about the Lihgayas : 
" They also eat no flesh nor fish Dames, I, p. 218 ; Stanley p. 94. Al- 
though foreigners have ignored the existence of the Jainas, yet it is 
obvious that they too were as careful and considerate as the Brahmans 
and the Lingayats in their diet. For Nuniz’s notices of the royal kitchen, 
see Sewell, For. Emp., p. 371 op. cit. 

* Gribtle, Hwf. of the Deccan,!, pp. 71-2; Chablani, Economic 
Conditions, pp. 84-5. 
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that they repaired the temple, built the Sikhara, and con- 
structed a compound wall of mud.i So late as A. D. 1680 or 
thereabouts certain Gaudas built a village called Bayatanagere 
at the place where the leaves on which they ate their food fell.* 

Before we deal with the description of the Hindu dishes 
by writers, we may note briefly the remarks of foreigners on 
some etiquette while eating. * Abdur Razzaq relates the fol- 
lowing while describing the attempt that was made on the life 
of Deva Raya II. “ The brother of the king had constructed 
a new house, and invited the king and the nobles of state to an 
entertainment. The custom of the infidels is, not to eat in the 
presence of one another.”* The observations of Nuniz on this 
subject are more pertinent. He describes the plot got up by 
the nephew of a king whom he calls “ Pinarao ”, “ And he, 

making all ready, as soon as they were in his house, being at 
table, they were all slain by daggers thrust by men kept in 
readiness for that deed. This was done without any one sus- 
pecting it, because the custom there is to place on the table all 
that there is to eat and drink, no man being present to serve 
those who are seated, nor being kept outside, but only those 
who are going to eat; and because of their thus being alone at 
table, nothing of what passed could be known to the people 
they had brought with them."< Whether it was a universal 
custom not to have any one to serve those who were seated is a 
debatable point. It may have been due in this particular in- 
stance to the precautions which the guilty prince took to carry 
his plot to a successful issue. 

For a detailed account of the dishes common among the 
people we have to read the descriptions of the Hindu poets. 
Terakanambi Bommarasa (circa 1485) says: 


* 91 of 1912 ; Rangachari, Top List , I, Ap. 48, p. 8. 

® E. C., VII., Ci 83, p. 195. For the use of drinking cups, see Sarkar 
Pos. Back. I, p. 84. 

* Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, p. 115. The Persian Ambassador evi- 
dently means by “ the presence of one another " strangers, especially of 
the low castes. B. A. S. 

* Sewell, For Emp., p. 303, 
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u^3?do^jd I 

Sjodnsdodja aSo^'iJcio uodj || 
sjj-U^T^jaoQiJd i 

d^.Ajae)d^o doN^acdjs^d | 

W g 

sg)Bj5§a fS T^dwjdaddj d^dda djc^^fioSo || 

Sod d39S'9dg£Q«) S^JSnSFo I 
iodd^scda djdcdi^j I 
oei<3odido '!?et3?a^«3 o3j?e>^d^ i3dA) || 

2oC3^da tioa^dja^d^d add | 

dja^ro odao ‘tfss^da do i 

doi?d uddTsodi 2023 o3o ^odo 2oaAjddj || 

to 

djC3*dj ado« dj?e3ja?rtdd 2;^ i 

a^ddo djoS^d^^odo | 

dooCd^do addi^di^do ^<2>jSjauaod d29 dado || 

•j ter 

dca^dsodjos? sa’Sdort^ I 

iesdes’do ;!i3^do^«7a dw I 
des^ododJaUd dosdi'Sdrdo 23a|^dr^doi ||i 
The superficiality of some of the remarks of Nuniz is 
apparent from the above description in which women are said 
to serve the dishes during a Hindu dinner. 

The poet Mangarasa (III) in about A. D. 1508 gives us 
details of the recipes of four kinds of dishes in his work siipa-^ 
sastra. Thus about ghartvilangayii 

adiOd iorracAo di^02Sod 22;^od} dddo 1 
adoSdo 23?oao?od ;!3ja23 rtoSoddo d | 

to 


^ Kavichartte, II, pp. 130-1. Cf. The different kinds of dishes men- 
tioned in the Ambasamudra inscription of Varaguii^a-Pavdya (9th 
century). £^. /nd,, IX, p. 22; the description given by poet Santinatha 
(circa 1068). Kavichartte, II, p. 9. See also Kavtchante, I, p. 327 for 
different kinds of hhaksha as narrated in the Pdrsvandtha-puratfo, The 
dishes of southern India may be compared with those of the north. 
Watters' Yuan Chwang, I, p. 178. 
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^<?ci3 Siorfrfjo droaoSo? ?ie®,Nar\ II 

^ 2 :^ a»ia;4^odv:3j&«'j 1 
■d o to- O' 

3o0do ad;!o(79A d^oQjn) I 

^[j'OOv'orraoSjodj di^drddi Si^cdMad^oi^ll 

Then about hdlagdrige : 

eroi^.dod ;€j 823 &]oa 1 

do^ d^ ua.OT© «dod.doo ^«dj | 

^ ^ ^ oJ 

dj^jdsijo^o doaaerfoiidesqJF aosdJSv'rlj^^&Aid^oji || 
toS cssOoded^dj ?jdd dd i 

iso^daJj sra^dja^^ dodj^d 1 
dJd^QA) d^oSoAid s^rradd Sjddj dCxlA^Cdd^ II 

As regards savudu-rotti we have the following : 
fidt5?ddoo tf^cdiodjo ddAi tfcS^doo | 
dddoJ uy^«draa acs^is^d l 

ddopraAoia^ oaodj^^d e3f|^cxi>iJsiSdj fyse^^dj^fodj* i^wii 

odes^dddo^d \ 

agdcsCS’do ^o2ddJSS*o Sbfe^odJ^o Jrt I 

dd^ ^o3^d ?)^9>d) sSdi'ii disfe^dddo dddj dotSdo^d) II 
Thus the constituents of hivtdmbu^dnaka : 
wid^da^rlqiF d^doSio^ ^dndod | 

:^d?!C3°-do c3«)9ow dradwd I 

ddSd (?) d^ooitowdoo dodoSi d^ejjod 3dj3o || 
T^da dcJjied ;^?do3r^oi) 1 

o3^d(io d^doSojoo ^dd dod^odjs^o^o 1 
t^djddo^d^ ^dddj^rtoojd &dJ3oujs39F!^doodo £dddo;;;^dj i|i 
The same poet gives us an exquisite description of a Hindu 
dinner (bhojana) thus : 

dJsd^(d:)o aod3o 2:s?eo-(3ao3$od>o aoe>^ | 

iDj^esd draacratjs^? doood | 

ti^^;35dd -SCSo^^^doo S;^do rjad^i ^;^doo II 


Kavicharite, II, pp. 184-5. 
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^jij^dojSsjjsa siQ!id I 

rfoo zissdiSdrzj'^ n'srfrdo || 

iujidrfsa Jjsr^odjf)^^ ad;icraa^ ;3jf | 

«3js?rtdd ijarij dja4 fcariolcrfsoo i 

fcreA aoSdos^des-oto ^orio4is?rtdrf ^?e5=-3 1| 

tS^rtOodd wjsaaj^srt i 

uy^OTo aojacsSo^fio^ rfss | 

6j8?rijlaJ3c5a ^^oSjatSrf rijodJsnSoSjsdrtoorio iertoScSrdo n 
sjOA^o ^;a sioQ^S ?iO | 
o3rec3aoJ?cdJ3oi)^!T39'3^Qi)6? ^dzSr^oSj i 
B^oii adrffio ^6 js?Jo;^5 sSis^a siDKiadj ^?a ii 

oSjiS ajbjsort sio.dj^d# xSDoSsooy | 

td iu 

dji^c&3!id ^?i? pS'^d uodozirtv‘ I 

traoi) aca^o ?S3;io3d a?^ ^6 *iodo =#j3ocrsdj5rfrcr9rtiii 

That we may have some idea of the domestic conditions 
in a Hindu home in the seventeenth century, the following 
from poet An;jaji (circa 1600) about an uia may be noted : 

^yj^?rtdAdo 53«>o45s!4 1 

?^J3?^?9dd ?3e)ddod5»A> I 

doos3?3d Bcddoi^d^tijs^ II 

siwUj :J;®U^dodoi ^A)dF | 

dsJoddriadr I 

wdE^ad^aoCTsd ss'ddooos'sd erusyd dcddo ip 


^ Kavicltarite, II p. 188. Only those who are acquainted with the life 
and customs of the KarnMaka and other south Indian people can appreciate 
the accuracy with which Mangarasa has described a meal, from the 
moment the people sit with the donne and leaves before them to the 
final scenes of appreciation. It is impossible to convey adequately the 
touch of humour in the above passages. B. A. S. 

® Ibid., II, pp. 336-7. For dishes as described by Lakshmila, read 
Jaimini Bh&rata, Sandhi, vv. 22-3, p. 117. (Sanderson). 
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But for those who could not afford to command the deli- 
cacies of home, there was the mitliayi-angadi (sweetmeat 
shop) about which too the same poet writes thus : 

DszSsbri I 

^drS riooriorioioSoisSd So2J.yj, II 

o d v 

zoJddo^^sSedoiij dj^;3cddjodo^dr{,);!o | 

^d KodozS I 

?Sdi?jio ^lOoFAid e)Jo4)od 23e>*o35 esortarl^id adJF^i 

CHAPTER VIII 

CORPORATE LIFE IN SOCIAL MATTERS 
Section 1, JoinUactivHy in pre-Vijayanagara Days 
The Vijayanagara Empire, some institutions of which we 
have outlined in the previous pages, did not owe its origin to any 
supernatural agency that suddenly enabled the sons of Sahgama 
to establish their sovereignty over the southern peninsula. We 
admit that they received considerable support from the 
religious leaders of the times. But the contribution of the 
common people was greater for the cause of the country. The 
Gaudas of different slmes were as much responsible for the 
growth of the Empire as the gurus of Sringeri. The part 
played by the latter has been unduly magnified, while the share 
of the former has not been estimated. Five brothers aided by 
one or two intellectual prodigies would never have been able to 
achieve that measure of success but for the support which they 
received from the people. When one realizes how stroke upon 
stroke of the Muhammadans shattered the hopes of the Hindus 
in the latter half of the thirteenth and in the beginning of the 
fourteenth centuries, one cannot help feeling that religious 
merit alone, however profound and great it might have been, 
would have hardly been able to create a solid wall of opposi- 
tion out of what was nothing but a universal chaos. Some- 


^ Kovicharite, II. pp. 336-7. 
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thing equally great and profound was needed to achieve that 
noble end, and that was found in the remarkable spirit of co- 
operation which all classes of people brought to bear upon 
matters of social importance. 

But both the rulers and the people of Vijayanagara were 
only heirs to a rich heritage. Co-operation for a common 
cause characterized the actions of the people in the Tamil land 
as well as in the Karnataka in early times. Bearing in mind 
the evidence relating to corporate activities in purely political 
matters, already cited in this treatise, we may now turn our 
attention to that pertaining to social issues as recorded in ins- 
criptions. Here we may also include certain quasi-social 
features in connection with political, economic, legal and 
religious spheres of life without which our account may be 
deemed inadequate. 

According to a record dated about A. D. 725 it is clear 
that the people of the Karnataka, like those of the Tamil land, 
were aware of the advantages of corporate existence. The 
epigraph which gives us this information, is of the times of the 
Yuvaraja Vikramaditya, who has been identified w’ith the 
Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya II. The inscription 
records the mutual obligations and rights of the royal autho- 
rities, represented by the Heir-Apparent Vikramaditya, and of 
the mahdjanas (Brahman householders) and burgesses of 
Lakshmeshwar. The preamble runs as follows : “ Hail ! the 
social constitution {dchara-7’yavasiht[sthe2), which the Heir- 
Apparent Vikramaditya has granted to the Mahajanas and the 
burgesses -^and the eighteen prahritis of Porigere (is as 
follows).” The charter then proceeds to specify the position 
of the royal officers and their relation to the municipality in the 
following terms : “The king's officers are to protect those of 
the houses that are untenanted, the king’s gift, the king's pro- 
clamation, authoritative testimony of good men (?), constitu- 
tional usage {marydde), copper-plate edicts, continued enjoy- 
ment of {estate) enjoyed (bhukta-amibhogam)... the lives of 
the five dharmas." Then comes the section defining the 
duties of the townspeople beginning with the tnahdjanas 
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or Brahman burgesses, “This is the municipal constitu- 
tion {idu viaMjaiiakke nagara maryade). (Here come details 
of the rates payable by householders and fines from those 
accused of theft and minor delinquencies). (All these) 
shall be paid to the guild there in the month of Karttika. 
A gntia^ shall be paid _for (?) to the ritva in the month 
of Magha.” The epigraph which is unfortunately ille- 
gible in many parts, next proceeds to refer to the government 
of the pandis and httis in the town, the guild of braziers 
(kafichanagara-senf) and oilmen and other details which are 
effaced. The ending of this epigraph which contains a 
supplementary endowment bears directly on the subject in 
question, since if deals with the joint-activities of the Brah- 
mans and the common people. “ Also the field endowment to 
(:) the ara of the fortunate Kupparma the three-hundred 
households and the Gamunda of the province, together with 
the godigar (?) have granted.”* 

From the beginning of the eleventh century A. D, we have 
more numerous records describing the varied corporate acti- 
vities of the people. An effaced inscription in Tamil dated 
about A. D, 1019 informs us that the mahajanasoi Malavur 
alias Irajendrasimha-chaturvedimahgajam granted certain pri- 
vileges, resembling those given above, in connection with some 
houses of the village, to K.o, ,,^saraitu-Adi-7nasa. . .vyavasihiai- 
panniiia padi iv-iirtl grihamgal-tillavai kshelraman nashta... 
ajnS. ..hitn grihamga.-.iraltddn upalhiy-Sgn ajna-krayatn-idak- 
kadvovi-aUav-agavi'm grihamgal a.,.y The mahajaims of 
the same ngrahara in about A.D. 1160 having received specified 
sums of money, granted certain lands (specified) as a kudangai, 
as a permanent endowment, to Satyanada-svamigal’s son 
Nilkantha-devar. They also boimd themselves to exempt lands 
from certain specified taxes. < In the reign of Hoysala king 

Guttam riivamge Magha-mSsadiil koduvudu. Barnett, Ep. Ind., 
XIV, p. 191, 11. 22-3. See ibid., p. 190, n. (4). Supra Volume I., Ch. IV. 

* Ep. /Hrf, XIV, pp. 190, 191, 11. 46-55. 

® E.C., IX, Ch. 96, p. 154, text, p. 101. 

* Ibid., Ch. 81, p. 148. 
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Narasiriiha Deva in A. d. 1173 Mallapa, son of the accountant 
Bamma, erected a temple of Galagesvara in Dorasamudra. 
And the generous Barika-Chinna commended it to Narasiihha 
Deva, and the townspeople and the senabova Malliyanna 
favoured it. The heggade Yareyanna gave certain specified 
lands to the temple. And Barika-Chinnaya and senabova 
Malliyanna being present, granted for it one family of oil- 
mongers and one family of garland makers. And all the 
townspeople of Chittavatti and the Brahmans of Hannaseni 
made a grant of a handful of rice, with one areca-nut and two 
betel leaves per shop. The oilmonger chiefs (many named) 
of the thousand families, together with the fifty families of the 
tread oil-mills, granted a soUge of oil per mill.i 

When the Kalachuriya king Vikramanka was "ruling with 
gentleness" the Banavase-nad in A.D. 1177 and "the thousand of 
the wealthy Kuppatur, followers of Manu’s code were at peace ", 
on " the wretched Gavudasami ” coming " like an Asura " to 
destroy the sacrifices of that town, with bis followers who 
attacked, seized, and imprisoned the Brahmans, raided and 
besieged the villages, " loosing the waists (of the women)” and 
seizing the prisoners, the brave Keteya Nayaka, son of Idukeya 
Nayaka, " with a great fury like that of Mari " slew the enemy, 
recovered the women and livestock but died in the glorious 
attempt. " All the Brahmans, approving, granted for 
him a neUa{ru)-godage and a house (specified) as a per- 
manent endowment 

In about A. D. 1180 a fight took place regarding 
the boundary of Kdravangala and Dudda in the reign 
of the Hoysala king Vira Ballaja II. Baramoja and 
Masanoja, sons of Bittiyoja, fell in the fight. " All the 
Brahmans of the immemorial agrahara of S.antigi ama and the 
farmers raised the stone to their memory.’’3 Lenkana Nayaka 
of Karimale in A. D. 1223, as related elsewhere, captured the 


1 E. C., V, P. I, Bl. 75, p. 75. 
® E. C., VIII, Sb. 251, p. 39. 

“ C., V, P. I, Hn. 70, p. 22. 
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cows of Malaval and departed. Mava-bova of Malavalji 
opposed him, recovered the cows but died in the attempt. 
“ The Mahamandaleivara Nigalur Bommi-Devarasa, with the 
farmers and subjects of Malavajli, approving of Chikka-bova’s 
elder brother Mava-bova’s service, granted land (specified) for 
him as a neitaru godage."^ All the mahajanas of Kudalur 
alias Raja-raja-chatur-vediraangalam in Kilalai-nadu of Mudi- 
gonda-Soja-valanadu, bestowed, according to an illegible 
inscription dated A, D. 1232, upon.. .the office of gdmunda and 
granted to him according to former custom certain specified 
lands. The epigraph does not tell us the reason of their 
benevolence.2 In A. D. 1239 Jakkayya, son of Bomma Gauda, 
fell in a fight about the boundary of Bagade and Kittanakere. 
His father and his elder brother set up a viragal in his name. 
“And all the Brahmans of Vijaya-Narasimhapura, which is 
Bagade, being pleased granted certain specified land as an 
ufhbali to his descendants.^ All the Brahmans of Nallur, in 
about A. D. 1247, measured the land (in their village ?) and 
made the following order — “ For twenty-four years no one of 
the twelve groups of five may reduce the fixed rate,"* 

Evidently the Brahmans could also unite for purposes of 
settling land revenue questions. Nayaga Nayaka, son of 
Hiriya Bomma, in A. D. 1277, fell in a cow raid in Nelkudure. 
Pleased with his bravery, all the ur-odeyas of Nelkudure, Jaya 
Deva Dannayaka and all the subjects granted specified land as 
a netiaru-godageJ In A. D. 1297 Datiya Somaiya Dannayaka's 
son Singa(ya) Darinayaka together with the inhabitants of 
Periya-nadu in Ponmaniga-nadu, and the (?) officers at the 
door of Singaya Dannayaka, remitted certain specified taxes 
in the villages which were the property of the god Damodara.® 


1 E. C, VII, Sk, 268, p. 144. 

* E. C., IX, Cp. 112, pp. 156-7. 

« E. C., V, P. I., Ak. 184, p. 185. 

* E. C., VI, Kd. 133, p. 2S. 

E. C., VII, Ci. 54, p. 188. 

® E. C., IX, An. 84, p. 119. 
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The carpenters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths and all the Vira- 
Pahchalas of the four nads, belonging to the Jagipu Matha of 
the Hiriya Kala Matha of Dorasamudra, granted a number of 
taxes to some one whose name is effaced in the inscription.^ 
All the Brahmans of the immemorial agrahara of Nematti and 
a number of Gaudas (named), “uniting, in order to provide for 
the gaudike of Chattanahafji in their nad", purchased land 
(specified) and granted it, in about A. D. 1314, to Chenneya 
Nayaka's grandson iSankappa as an umbalt.^ 

But there are also instances of Brahmans having received 
grants of land at the hands of Gaudas. In a. d. 1314 Vira 
Ballala III gave a royal order (rdyasa) to the Senabova 
Kava^a, KMa Gauda, NayaGauda, and other Gaudas and 
subjects, the nature of which is not specified in the epigraph. 
These donees, however, on receiving it, granted land in 
Heggere irrigated from the Budihala tank to “ all, lie Brah- 
mans of the all-worshipful senior great cro'wn-agrahSra 
(piriya-pattada-makSgraharani) U dbhava-sarbbajna-vijaya- 
Ballalapura, which is Arasiyakere ”, as a permanent endow- 
ment.3 An effaced inscription dated A. D. 1326 relates that 
during the administration of Permraadi and others (named), 
all the Brahmans of the great airama of Mudigondachola- 
maigi^ala, the immemorial agrahara Malavur, which is the 
Rajendra-siriiha-chaturvedimangalam, gave to the great senior 
merchants, the Nana-Desi-nakharahgaju and all the other 
people of certain other classes (whose names are given), a 
niyamaSasana relating to shops.'* All the Brahmans of the 
great agrahara Ballalapura, which is Kittanakere, with the 
consent of the royal officer Kameya Dannayaka, son of the 
great minister Ponnanna, in about a.d. 1336, granted Madahalu, 
a hamlet of Kittanakere, as a rent-free estate together with 
the gauda’s office of Hiruvur, a house, dues from the fair, and 
certain specified land in the latter place, to Kala Gauda, son 


1 E. C.. IX. DB. S2, p. 69. 

» E. C.. VII, HI. 76. p. 173. 
» E. C., XII, Ck. 26, p. 79. 
* E. C., IX, Cp. 98, p. ISS. 
41 
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of Maleya Rama Setti, for having repaired Kittanakere-sthala 
which had fallen into ruins. Nachappa and Devappa, sons of 
the great master of the robes, Nacheya Heggade, joined the 
Brahmans on this occasion.^ 

Turning to the corporate activities of the people in what 
may be called legal matters, we Jiave also many instances of 
the same spirit of joint-action which they showed in socio- 
political affairs. Buying and selling land, fixing the village 
boundaries and questions of a similar nature occur in the 
inscriptions of both the Karnataka and Tamil land. It must 
have been already evident to the reader that the ancient village 
assemblies of the south exercised considerable influence in the 
Tamil country. These remarks only supplement those made 
in connection with local administration under Vijayanagara. 
An insciuption dated in the fourth regnal year of the king 
Parakearivarman alias Sri-Rajendra-Sola Deva relates that 
the great assembly of Ukkal alias Vikramabharana-chaturvedi- 
mahgalam, ordered the writing of a sale-deed {vilay-Svanam), 
of land in its own subdivision of Kaliyur-kottam, for the 
maintenance of two boats (odam) which had been assigned to 
the tank in their village by an individual (named) of the 
locality. The sale-deed relates the following, among other 
details : “ We have sold, and executed a deed of sale for 
three thousand kuli, (measured) by a rod of sixteen spans (idw) 
(with details) of land which was the common properly of the 
assembly In the record dated in the second regnal year of 
the king Rajakesarivarman, we are told that the great men of 
the big assembly which included the great bhattas of Nalur, a 
brahmadeya of Serrur-Kurram, sold the market-fees (angadik- 
kuli) of the bazaar street in their village to the god Mahadeva 
of Mulasthajia at their village of Tirumayanam. These great 
men including the bhattas sold and executed the sale-deed 
(vilai-srdvanai) with certain specified conditions relating to the 


^ E. C., V, P. I, Ak. 67, p. 136. 
* 5. /. /,. Ill, P. I, pp. 16-7. 
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maheSvaras and the members of the assembly.^ In the 
Velurpaliyam plates of Vijaya Nandivarman (III), we are told 
that along with a long list of exemptions (parihara) and a 
written declaration (vyavasihd) Tirukkattupajli was made over 
to the temple assembly (paradai Skt. parishad) of the village 
by a certain Yajna Bhatta, in the sixth year of the reign of the 
king.* An inscription date*d in the third year of the reign of 
king Parakesarivarman alias Srirajendra Sdladeva, Soma- 
natha, the supreme lord of Nipunilapura, and other great lords 
purchased from the citizens of Vanapuram in Karaivali, in 
Jayahgonda-Chola-mandalam, the cultivating land called 
Gangadevimanali, The epigraph further states that the citizens 
of Vaigiapuram sold and gave by a deed of sale, with all 
exemptions, the land enclosed within the boundaries (specified), 
having received from Somanatha the whole of the purchase- 
money and the tax-money due for the one thousand kuli ** at 
the very place of the sale."* An inscription dated in the ninth 
year of the reign of the king Parakesarivarman alias Rajendra- 
Chdla Deva, relates that certain shepherds (named) made 
provision to supply ghee for a lamp in the Arinjisvara temple, 
and agreed to stand security for one of them in case he died, 
absconded, got into prison, fetters or chains.4 

Legal disputes in the Karnateka, as the examples we have 
already given prove, seem to have been sometimes settled by 
the sword. The people, however, compensated their provincial 

1 S. I. Ill, P. Ill, pp. 222-3. See also ibid, p. 262 for a sale- 
deed by the villagers (Srowt) of Tiruvidavandai in Paduvur-nadu, a sub-* 
division of Amuru-kottam. See also S. I. Ill, P. I, p. 11, for certain 
specified restrictions imposed on the members of the village and commis- 
sions of the temple of Sattan, by the great assembly of Sivachujamani- 
mangalam alias Vikramabhara^a-chaturvedimangalam. 

* 5. /. II, P. V., p. 507. The request (vijiiapti) was made by the 
Ch5}a Maharaja Kumarankusa, while the executor {ajiiapti or aifatti) 
was the minister Namba of the Agradatta family. 

» Ibid., Ill, P. I, pp. 108-9. 

* Ibid., Ill, P. I, p. 29. It is impossible to do any justice to the 
numerous instances of corporate activities among the people of the Tamil 
land. The examples we have given here hardly convey the spirit of co- 
operation which runs through ^the actions of the ancient Tamilians. 
B. A. S. 
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animosity by joint-endeavours at providing for the families of 
those who fought and died in their cause. Thus in about A. 
D. 1174 Honna Gauda, son of Bhima, died in the war about 
the boundary of Honnavuru and Niraguiida. On which all the 
people of Masana, in the government of the senior betel-carrier, 
the Heggade Machiyanna, uniting (made a grant for his 
family).! ^ 

The custom of selling and buying land, and of settling 
questions connected with it, by corporate bodies was also 
common in the Karnataka. In A. D. 1179 the Brahmans of 
Sihdaghatta, also called Sahgamesvara, sold to Madanna and 
Bommanna, sons of Gandani Devaranna, for forty-four 
gadyana certain specified land belonging to the god Lakshml- 
Narayana of Sihdaghatta. The following is related in an inscrip- 
tion dated about A. D, 1215: Bitti-guru, son of Devarasi-guru, 
the temple priest (sthanacharya) of the immemorial agrahara 
Vijaya-Narasimhapura, which is Kniikafti, together with Jagata 
Jiya and others (named) agreeing among themselves in the 
presence of the great senior merchant Ponnachcha Setti and 
others (named), gave to all the Brahmans of the same 
agrahara, a vole (or written deed) as follows : “ A dispute 

having arisen as to some gain in the land of the god Kamat- 
esvara, — the people of the place, Ponnachcha Setti, the Jiyas, 
Gavudas and Chavu-gaveyas having assembled, inspected the 
place, saw that from the beginning it was no part of the god’s 
endowment, and said to those priests, — ‘ It is not right for you 
to dispute about this ’. On which the priests agreeing said : 
‘ We will make no dispute. From this day forth the land of 
all the temples which we have been enjoying is ours; the land 
which the Brahmans have been enjoying since the agrahara 
was established is theirs. When the land was distributed to us 
and to the Brahmans there was no watchman for Halli 
Hiriyur Such was the vole given to the Brahmans by the 
priests {slhamkarn),^ 

1 E. C , V. P. I, Hn. 68, p. 20. 

» Ibid., Ak. 49 pp. 127-8. 
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Among themselves also the Brahmans could act for a 
common purpose. In a. d. 1229 all the Brahmans of Talirur 
agrahara agreeing together made a sameya-sasava as follows ; 
“Shares (vritiigalanu) which have not paid the fixed rent 
(siddhaya) and are ruined, from the day they have been left 
dhala,^ will pay interest at the rate of three ftaga a month for 
a hon. The dkala share may be redeemed up to three months 
on payment of the rent and interest [ohalav itta vriitiyan urath 
vriddhikavagi tingaln mtiralke honna teltu bidisikombartt). 
If not redeemed, the ohala share may be exchanged, mort- 
gaged, sold or given away (bidisada-paksha a-vdhalada vritti 
sanda maru-adhi kraya-danakke snluvudti). No debtor can 
claim the former rent from the date of the share being left ohala 
as a debt. Such is the rule made for the village. Whoso trans- 
gresses this (will incur the anger) of the emperor, and be...",* 

The above settlement is almost of the same nature as the 
following which was made by all the Brahmans of the Malli- 
karjuna agrah&ra, which is Dindigur, in A. D. 1231. “Consider- 
ing that the former division was not equal," these Biahmans 
of Dindigur had the wet and dry fields ot the villages 
measured by agents, and agreeing among themselves on the 
principle that all were equal and should share alike, made the 
following permanent settlement of the desired shares {dhrivav 
agi ichcha-vriitiyagi). Here follow the number of shares 
allotted to each village (named) ; altogether 1 58 shares. All 
those who have permanently agreed to this settlement, “ if 
anything should befall from the act of God or from the inroad 
of wild tribes, cannot excuse themselves saying it is not equal. 
By whatever village any sale or gift takes place, this settlement 
is not to be transgressed."* 

It was perhaps to avert common legal disputes that all the 
Brahmans of Agunda on the occasion of the construction of 


* “ No meaning can be found for this word, which is not in any 
dictionary ” E. C., V, P I, .. p. 171, n. (3). 

* Ibid., Ak. 128, p 171, P. II, p. 519. 

* Ibid., Ca. 170, p. 200. 
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the Kaliya-gatta of Sanda by the minister Somaiya Nayaka, 
enacted a rule to the following effect : “ Whatever trouble 
arises about these, those Brahmans and the farmers and chiefs 
of Neluvalige will dispose of it." The persons referred to here 
were those in whose presence the Brahmans of Agunda gave 
Somaiya Nayaka a grant of various specified lands. They were 
the Brahmans of the immemonal agrah&ra Tumbegana 
Hasaur, Edevolalu, Salur, Bannivur, Birigunji and Kotturhalli, 
all the Brahmans of the ninety-six villages, all the chiefs 
of Neluvalinad, Bayiche Gauda of Punyadahalli, and the 
MaMmandalehara Tammarasa, the ruler of Hosagunda.^ Of 
a similar nature is the regulation that was made by all the Brah- 
mans of the Hariharapura agrahara, also called Kellangere, in 
A. D. 1297, to the effect that they would dispose of any dispute 
arising as to the lands of the village Suleyakere, which they had 
sold, with all rights except kodage, to Heggade Jayitanna's son 
Ayyanna.2 

The Brahmans of the same immemorial agrahara 
Hariharapura gave further expression to their sense of solidarity 
when in A. D. 1318 they gave a stone Sdsana to the treasurer 
Kavanna’s son Ramanna embodying the following clauses in 
their agreement. “ The land in our village which Hariyanna 
and others (named), being unable to manage or to pay the 
original fixed rent and the extra taxes, transferred to us with a 
vole, — ^that land, we having received from Ramamia eight 
gadyana for kattuge, kdnike, Ramanna will pay to the Brahmans 
for the land one gadyana a year in the month of Pushya and 
will manage the land (specified) ; the Brahmans themselves will 
defray any tax imposed by the palace. That we should pay 
such taxes imposed by our village seems not to be the custom. 
This land Ramanna may mortgage, sell or give away. Any 
dispute relating thereto will be settled by the Brahmans. To 

1 E. C., VII, Sk. 312, p. 1S3. 

* E. C., V, P. I. Ak. 120, p. 166. See Ak. 121 where in a. d. 1299, we 
are told that the Brahmans of the same agrahara sold the same village, 
but this time together with Bammiha]|i, to the same A}ryaQva, confirm- 
ng the deed of sale by a patra-sasatia and a sila-sasana. Ibid., p. 166. 
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this land there is no reason to connect the northern held : that 
"the Brahmans themselves ■will themselves enjoy. The land is 
granted to Ramanna and his posterity."^ 

The Brahmans of other agraharas loo could likewise unite 
for common objects. All the Brahmans of the agrah&ra 
Vijayagopalapura, or Iganaanthe, in about A, D, 1324, “ agree- 
ing among themselves, made the following division of 
Niragunda villages belonging to their land endowment, so as 
to form a permanent contract (Nirgunda halligalanu dhruva 
vundigeydgi hanchikotida-krafna) : Details of taiiu or parts, 
with the villages and shares belonging to each, altogether 100 
shares. All the former rights connected with each village and 
the families living in it belong to the shareholders of that 
taiiu in which it is included. At this time of partition the 
families among those in Nirugunda who have come there on 
contract (i-hastigeya kdladalU Nirugundadallida vokkulugalol- 
age iiundigeyinda banda vokkulugalu) belong to the share- 
holders'of that iaiiu in which they are. The three families of 
Bedas in Ajjagaudanahalji belong to the iaiiu in which it is 
included. Of the various families, whether they stay or 
whether they go, the loss or gain whatever it is, belongs to the 
shareholders of their respective tattus. Should any dispute 
arise regard.... within the four boundaries of the villages includ- 
ed in these tour tattus the Brahmans will decide and settle it."* 

The Vaishnava Brahmans of the fourteen vriitis in the 
middle of the village Bandur, in A. D. 1325, gave a written 
agreement {patra-sasana) to the Brahmans ot the six-sides of 
all-honoured great agrahdra Prasanna-Somanalhapura, making 
certain exchange of lands.* These dcharyas, Vaishnavas and 
Nariibiyars of Bandur, we may incidentally note, had received 
a written grant (paira-sdsana) from the Hoysala king Vira 
Narasithha Deva m A. D. 1281.4 


^£.C..V,P.I,Ak.ll3,p. 161. 

® E. C., XII, Tp. 41, pp, 49-50, text, p. 141. 
» E. C., Ill, TN. 99, p. 88. 

* ;6<i.,TN. 100, p. 86. 
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In about A. D. 1333 during the administration of the 
Maha-prabhu Toya Sihgeya Daimayaka, all the Brahmans of 
the agralidra Hiriya-Narasiriihapura, also called Karuvidi, 
agreeing among themselves, resolved to divide the estate 
equally among the families, setting up a stone in (the temple) 
of Hoysalesvara. Collecting into one all the garden, wet and 
dry land, and all other parts of flalliyur and Hiriyur, they 
divided them into 125 shares. (The details and regulations of 
their distribution are stated.) The epigraph runs thus : 
“ Whoso enjoying land under this sdsana transgresses the 
regulations is excommunicated from the thirty-two thousand 
and is a traitor to the agrahara" “ Whoso transgresses the 
regulations of the sdsana will come under the order of Vira 
Ballala Devarasa and of Toya Sihgeya Dannayaka ".i 

Social transactions related to agriculture also give us an 
idea of the corporate life of the people in pre-Vijayanagara 
times. In about a. d. 1030 during the reign of Rajendra 
Chola Deva, the members of the assembly of Kudalhr alias 
Rajaraja-chaturvedimahgalam, granted certain specified lands 
for the offerings of the god Jayahgonda-Sola-Vinnagar Alvar. 
“ They gave a Hsanam to the effect that they would them- 
selves have the lands ploughed, carry to the temple, and 
measure out with the marakkcA named Jayahgonda-Solan a 
certain quantity (specified) of paddy every year." The 
members of the assembly also authorized the pujdris of the 
god (7) to receive (?) snttukadam and a share of the produce of 
the lands. 2 

The one great concern of the people was the construction 
of tanks for agricultural purposes. The activities of all classes 
of people form a significant chapter in the agrarian history of 
the times, incidentally adding particular interest to the subject 
from the point of view of their corporate life. The mahd janas 
of Malavur alias Rajendra-siihha-chaturvedimangalam and 

^ E. C., XII. Tp. 83, p. 59. 

» E. C., IX, Cp. 133, p. 161. 
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Kumara Chettiyar, in about a. d. 1060, granted certain lands 
(specified) to Malli Gauda of Appi-ur, son of Madi Gauda, below 
the tank which he had constructed in the village.^ The thousand 
(Brahmans) of the Kuppatur agrahara, uniting, in A, d. 1071, 
gave to the Kondeya-tala-prahari, Gandara Deva Setti, who had 
constructed a new tank, and formed new rice-fields cutting 
down forests, one maita of rice-land under the tank, according 
to the Kachchavi pole.^ The maha-prabhns and nal-gaudas 
of Halukur, who had gained celebrity for their charity, con- 
structed tanks, built temples, and gave shelter to refugees. The 
inscription dated A. D. 1177 which gives us this information, 
tells us that in the presence of all the subjects and farmers of 
Halukur, the Maka-prabhu Narasihga Gauda, along with three 
other Gau^s (named), gave a religious significance to their 
deeds, by granting specified land to Chikkakavi-jiya of the 
Lakulagama-samaya of the Kalamukha sect, washing his feet 
at the time of the moon's eclipse,* 

Nagarali-pandita, who was also an ascetic of the 
Kalamukha order, received a specified gift of land in about 
A. D. 1189 from all the jagai-kottali of the Seven-and- 
a-half-Lakh (countr 7 ), Mara Bova, Bitti Bova, and all the 
jagatis of Kalikatte, Duggabbe’s son Kela^na, Kalleya, and 
the sixty chief men, in the presence 'of Someya Nayaka 
and all the subjects and farmers of Kalikatfe. These jagati- 
kottalis, whose identification it is not possible to determine, 
are also described in the same epigraph as having made 
Kalikatte as beautiful as Amaravatipura, “ constructed tanks 
built Siva temples which all the world praised ”, and filled the 
town of Kalikatte with fruitful areca trees and fields bearing 
the gandhasali rice.^ 

In about A. D. 1190 certain persons (named) made 
grants of land to provide for maintaining the waste weir of the 
old tank, evidently in Arasiyakere, when Tippa was manag- 

* E. C., IX, Cp. 154, p. 165. 

“ E. C., VIII, Sb, 317, p. 55. 

» E. C., V, P. I, Ak. 62, p. 135. 

* Ihid., Ak. 48, p. 127. 
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ing the customs of the same place. i When Kusadallayya 
of Notta built a tank to the west of the breached tank of 
Hirevalahalli in Nirugunda-nad, in A. D. 1196, Mallayya 
Nayaka of Bagavala together with a number of others (named), 
gave him eight salage of rice-land under the tank as kere- 
godage.^ In about A. D. 1211 the Brahmans of N^anagatta 
channel, “ having agreed that besides the water of the small 
tank for the rice-land of the Vishnu temple, no water can be 
allowed from the Naranagatta channel," granted for the local 
god for bringing water according to the shares a fixed rate of 
one gadydna a year.^ 

According to a record dated about A. D. 1221 Chattayya 
Perumala Deva was about to expend 100 hon, “ on account 
of unforeseen calamity ", on the first paddy land south-east 
of the fields of the immemorial agrahara Erekere, when 
“all the Brahmans belonging to it said that if he would 
build steps to the Dasi-setti tank, which was a very much 
superior place, it would be as if he had re-established 
their agrahara. Accordingly, accepting this as a great favour, 
he allotted those 100 hon to the work of that tank. And all 
the Brahmans, being filled with joy, gave to the tank the name 
of Perumala-samudra, and made to Chattayya Perumala Deva 
a free gift of 160 poles of garden land under the tank, accept- 
ing from him the prescribed worship of their feet 

The public works of the same general, who is called 
Perumale Deva Dannayaka in A. D. 1270, are also mentioned 
in connection with the activities of the Brahmans of many 
agrahdras. This record informs us that “ of the land which 
(with the usual titles) Vira Narasixhha Devarasa had granted to 
the great minister Perumale Deva Da^ayaka, all the Brahmans 
of Srirangam and of the all-honoured agrahara Udbhava- 
Visvanathapura, which was Balugu, and of four other neigh- 
bouring villages (named), made an agreement as follows with 

1 E. C., V., P. I., Ak. 85, p. 145. 

* Ibid., Ak. 178, p. 184. 

* Ibid., Ak. 132, p. 172. 

* Ibid., Bl. 154, p. 96. 
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all the Brahmans of the all-honoured agrahara Udbhava- 
Narasimhapura, which was Beljur ; — In our Srirahgapura, 
'leaving the land to which water comes from the Allajasamudra 
tank, we have cultivated the rest. And Perumale Deva 
Da^nayaka having spent much money and caused that Allala- 
samudra to be rebuilt so as to endure, we have taken from the 
land under that tank certain land (specified), west from the old 
breach which Perumale Deva Dannayaka has repaired, measur- 
ing forty-eight katiiba according to the pole of thirty-two paces, 
for which we will pay to the Brahmans of Bejjur a sum total 
of twelve gadyana a year The concluding lines of the same 
epigraph clearly indicate that the joint-activity of the people, 
as is proved by some of the inscriptions we have cited above, 
had royal sanction behind it, at least in the times of the 
Hoysala rulers. The epigraph in question ends thus : “ Whoso 
transgresses this settlement falls under the order of the Pratapa 
Chakravarti Hoysala Vira Narasimha Devarasa.'’i 

The close relationship in which the State stood to the 
corporate activities of the people in this direction is also seen 
in another inscription of about A. D. 1270 which informs us 
that the Mahdsamania... ^arammayya and the farmers and 
subjects of Gandasi fixed as the water-rate for the lands 
W'atered from the old tank, for a khanduga of rice-land a 
khanduga of bitUwatta. And for the work of the tank they 
granted land (specified) under the tank.^ 

Provision was also made by the people for the mainten- 
ance of the cart-drivers attached to tanks. In about A. D. 1294 
Devappa's son, the famous Chandappa, presented to the 
Brahmans of Harihai'apura alias Kellangere, a cart for the 
tank (of the agrahara). Those Brahmans made a grant of 
specified land for the livelihood of the cart-driver. It was 
further resolved that " in the old town and in the villages... 
will be given for the gram for the bullocks and buffaloes.’’^ 


1 E. C., IV, Ng. 48, pp. 12S-6. 

* E. C., V, P. I, Cn. 222, p. 221. 
» Ibid., Ak. 116, p. 162. 
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For having repaired village tanks, the people conferred 
on charitable persons land as a kodangai. The great minis- 
ter Tamma Sihgaya Dannayaka, according to a record dated 
A. D. 1314, together with the inhabitants of Pulliyur-nadu, 
granted to Damodara Somaiya certain specified lands as a 
kudarigai for having built the Ka^kirai tank in Pulliyur-nadu, 
which had been breached and gone to ruins. ^ 

How the Brahmans appreciated the work done by eminent 
men for public purposes is narrated in a record dated A. D. 1314. 
Machaya Dannayaka having bought from the Brahmans 
certain lands bordering on the tank of the stream to the north 
of Devarahalli, a hamlet of the agraltara Chennakesvarapura 
alias Goravur, in the name of his mother Mayakka having 
expended three or four thousand ’ honnti and constructed a 
tank, the 144 Brahmans of Goravur, agreeing among them- 
selves, made over the lands under it, excepting temple bene- 
factions, for the benefit of Machaya Dannayaka’s children’s 
children.* 

The common people were in no sense inferior to the 
Brahmans in recognizing the services of influential persons. 
Another record also dated A. D. 1314 informs us that Akaima 
...mother of the same Machaya Dannayaka, bought certain 
land from the Brahmans of Bedarahalli, a hamlet of the 
agrahdra Haleya-Goravur, and having spent 3500 gadyana 
built the tank called Machasamudra after her son. The 144 
shareholders of Goravur, with the consent of all the people and 
farmers of Hirivur, settled that certain specified lands were to 
be granted as permanent endowment to Machaya Dannayaka’s 
children’s children.* 

In about A. D. 1324 all the Brahmans of the agrahdra 
Ballalapura which is Hiriya-Gandasi, “ being seated in the 
place of council, agreeing among themselves, gave to Mayi- 
sahani’s son Machiya Nayaka, a stone sdsana" for having 


* E. C.. IX, Ht. 139, p. 106. 

» E. C.. V, P. I, Hn. 182, p. 42. 
® Ibid., Hn. 164, pp. 40-1. 
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constructed a virgin tank in the village of Jogehalli to the west 
of the town.i 

' The inhabitants of Pulliyur-nadu, in about A. D. 1330, 
showed that they could be as generous as the Brahmans. 
Together with Dati Sihgeya Dannayaka, Naihbi Soma Setti, 
Pulimara Gauda, Anaiyar,^ the accountant of the uadu, and 
others (named), the people of Pulliyur-nadu granted to Naihbi 
Devi Setti the pool situated between Attivallai and Sulivallai 
adjoining Satliparam, which, after clearing out the silt, he had 
made into a tank, as a kudangai.^ 

For purposes of awarding honours too the people worked . 
in harmony with the officers of the government. In a.d. 1343 
the Maha-saniavlddhipaii Chikka Kalaya Nayaka together with 
all the farmers of Kadagodi-sthala on the south side of the 
great Sanne-nad, granted to the senabdva of the Sanne king- 
dom, Perumbachari’s (son) Satuvela Allaja all the wet and dry 
land with the four boundaries of Hattandur in their own 
sthala, as a sarvamSnya kodage.^ 

Instances of the corporate activities of the people for 
religious purposes are found in the records of the Tamil kings. 
We shall give only a few of these, since it is well known that 
joint-action was a special feature of the village assemblies of 
the ancient Tamil people. The following relates to the times 
of Rajakesarivarma, who may have been perhaps Adit 3 ra I. 
The great merchants (nagaratiar) of Kumaramartandapuram 
assigned, and gave with the consent of the guild, their income 
of every alternate year from the collection (vardvaigal) from 
certain specified flower gardens for the repairs (ptidukkuppuram) 
and gopuram of the local temple. If they failed as a guild or 
as a single individual, one among them who was in charge of 
the temple, was authorized to levy a fine of gold himself and 
realize it from the defaulter openly or at any place he liked.* 
Another record dated in the twelfth regnal year of Ko-Raja- 

* E. C., V., P. L, Ak. 1S8, pp. 180-1. 

* E. C., IX, Ht. 56, p. 94. 

» B. C., IX, Bn. 41, p. 10. 

* S. /. /., Ill, P. Ill, p. 224. 
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Kesarivarman (Rajaraja Deva) informs us that the sabhai 

(assembly) of the same village pledged themselves to furnish a 

yearly supply of paddy to the temple treasurers (Siva-pandart- 

gal) from the interest of a sum of money, which they had 

received from a large stone-temple, named Rajasimhesvara at 

Kafichipuram, or to pay a fine of a quarter pon daily.i 

« 

In A. D. 1007 during the times of Rajaraja Deva, the 
members of the assembly of Periya-Malavur “ having assemb- 
led without a vacancy in the assembly, in the temple of the 
god Jayahgonda-SoIa-Vinnagar-alvar at Nigarili-Solapuram ”, 
granted specified land for Ihe daily offerings of the god. It is 
interesting to observe that these members of the assembly of 
Periya-Malavur alias Rajendrasimha-chaturvedimangalam, 
gave the sasaita for the above god “ binding ourselves to 
plough and cultivate the lands ourselves, and to bring to the 
temple and measure out fully, with the marakkal named 
Jayangonda-Solan, a certain quantity (specified) of clean 
paddy.”* The citizens of Nigarili-Solapuram also gave a grant 
of land to the same temple in the same year.* 

In A. D. 1014 five prominent men (named) of the assembly 
of Vanndur alias Cholamadevi-chaturvedimangalam, in Kilalai- 
nadu of Gangapadi, gave a signed agreement to the pujdris of 
the same god mentioned above, pertaining to minute regulations 
they had made in connection with the grant of paddy that was 
given as a gift for the offerings of the god.^ 

Havana and Havana, two brothers, sculptors by profession, 
and “possessed of unblemished virtues”, in A. D. 1139 in order 
“ to clear an aspersion on their own race of the sculptors,” set 
up the image of the god Kusuvesvara, and calling together 
Mechi Setti, Kirlti Setti, with all the chief people of the town 
(name ?) and the five mathas, along with them presented that 

1 S. 1. 1., I„ p. 140. See also 5-. /. I. HI. P. I, p. 18. 

* E. C., IX, Ch. 128, p. 159. See also Cp. 132, p. 161. 

» Ibid., Cp. 131, p. 160. 

* Ibid., Cp. 129, ibid. For a similar gift of a tax devadana by seven 
members of another (?) assembly of the same pitratn, see Ch. 139 dated 
about A. D. 1015. Ibid., pp. 162-3. 
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temple of the god Kusuvesvara to Gautama Deva as attached 
to the god Kedaresvara. Whereupon Gautama Deva (on the 
date specified), in the presence of all the townspeople and the 
five mathas, made for the decorations and offerings of the god 
a specified grant of land. "And Mechi Setti, Kirtti Setti and 
the other chief townsmen, on account of their having been 
spectators of such a pure work of merit, for the repairs of the 
temple remitted for ever the land-rent of the house which 
Bavana had occupied. And the fifty families of oilmen 
granted for the perpetual lamp one sonttge of oil from their 
mills. And Khevale Gavunda and all the headmen of the 
tailors, for the god’s Chaitra purification festival, granted one 
pana a year from each family ; and in case of a marriage, one 
pana from the bride-groom’s parly, and one pana from the 
bride’s party, and the money for kustimbe (red safflower) ”.i 
No greater proof than the above is needed to maintain that the 
people of the Karnataka were bound together by a remarkable 
spirit of co-operation, especially in religious matters. This 
assertion of ours is further proved by an inscription dated A, 
D, 1143 which informs us that Vishnuvardhana Deva's senior 
door-keeper (hiriya-hadiyara) Revimayya, with the knowledge 
of all the citizens of Vishnusamudra in Asandi-nad, granted 
specified land for the god Nakharesvara. Also Dasayya, son 
of Bu Setti, made a specified grant for the same. And all the 
citizens assigned certain tolls (specified) for the same. And the 
oilmongers made a specified grant for the perpetual lamp of 
the god. 2 

The Brahmans of Hariharapura or Kellangere, in A. D. 
1161, " washing the feet of Sivasakti-pandita ", the priest of the 
temple of the god Dharmesvara, granted (specified) lands for 
the perpetual lamp, decorations and repairs of the temple. "And 
the Heggades of the customs remitted the customs payable to 
them, also for the same purpose, together with one oil mill for 
the god Dharmesvara and another for the god Kesava. And 


» E. C., VII, Sk. 112, p. 83. 
* £. C., VI, Kd. 99, p. 18. 
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to Nachaya, the worshipper of the god Dharmesvara, they 
granted the customs dues on looms and the plaited hair tax.^ 
Grants of land were often made in the presence of the 
people. Thus in A, D. 1174 the Heggades of Arasiyakere, 
Rechana, Ketamalla, and Muttana Mara, in the presence of the 
subjects and farmers, gave land as^a gift for the decorations of 
the god Areya Sankara. The townsmen (or merchants) granted 
a pot of rice to Madhava-jiya, of the Kalamukhas, evidently 
a priest of the same temple (at Hagarittige).* 

The corporate activities of the Jainas were too varied and 
prominent to be left out of account in the history of the 
Karnataka. Their public charities in A. D. 1220 are minutely 
described in a record of that date. Arasiyakere owed its great- 
ness to the liberality of these bhavyas, who, in addition to their 
other works, contributed a koti (of money), with a temple and 
an enclosure wall, for the shining Sahasrakuta JIna image set 
up by the great Recharasa. They also made provision for the 
livelihood of the fiijSris and servants of the Sahasrakuta 
Chaityalaya, the food to be given to all those of the four castes 
who may come, and the repairs of the Jina temple, the Chait- 
yalaya, purchasing land from the 1000 families of the locality. 
They also received funds (specified) from the people (named) 
and a shop from the Paitanasvami Kalla,.. 3 

As regards the joint-activity of the Brahmans we have a 
record dated about A. D. 1227 which informs us that all the Brah- 
mans of Narasiihhapura which is Muduvadi, in order to provide 
for the perpetual lamp of the family god Amritesvara, agreeing 
among themselves, created a f und as the capital. < 

^ B. C., V, P. I, Ak. 117, p. 163, See Ak, 111, p, 160, fora similar 
instance. For an endowment made over by a Heggade, declared to be under 
the protection of all the subjects of the nine na<fs, see ibid., Bl. 25, p. 53. 

* Ibid., Ak. 69, p. 137. See also Ak. 127 of a.d, 1185, pp, 169-70; Ak. 
61 of A. D. 1185, p. 133; Ak. 193 of 1194, pp. 186-7; E. C., VI, Tk. 45, 
p.ll2 \E. C., VIII, Sb. 140 dated in a.d. 1198, p. 20; E. C., IV, Hg. 14,p. 67. 

• i-c ■?» j?' charity of some of " the 

faithful (named) for the cause of the agrahOra Talirur, also in the 
same year A, d. 1220. Ak, 133, p. 172, In Ak. 92 of a. d. 1223 we have a 
further proof of the bounty of the citizens of Arasiyakere p. 148. 

* Ibid., Ak. 152, p. 180, 
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In A. D. 1228 the kings Isvara Deva, Mada Deva and 
Malli Deva of the Sinda-iu/a and various savanias (named), 
Chikka Begur and Basur, made grants of offerings (specified) 
for the god Ramanatha of Mora-Guruva. And the naUprabhus 
(named) followed their example by granting specified offerings 
at the various seasonal festivals. The five hundred svdmis and 
a number of others (named) including savanias, the 300 Billas 
of the Ninety-six Thousand, and boatmen, the bovas, and the 
alegolegas made a grant of the fallen areca-nuts in Balle, 
Kuruva and Begur, and the boatmen's taxes in those places, 
evidently for the offerings of the same god.^ 

In what manner the State acceded to the demands of the 
people is related in an inscription dated A. D. 1290. “ On a 
petition being made by the inhabitants of Ilaippakka-nadu, the 
officer Sellappiljai, the temple manager of Nalandigal Nara- 
yapa-Tadar and some others (named), to the effect that the 
provision made for the expenses of festivals of the god Sokkapf 
perumal of Tombalur is inadequate, the king (Hoysala Vira 
Ramanatha Deva) remitted " 10 pon out of the amount that 
was being paid by (the village of) 'Tombalur.* 

For patriotic as well as religious purposes the inhabitants 
of Periya-nadu in Masandi-nadu, including Pilla Gauda, the 
officer of the nadu which was called after the ruler, Vira 
Ballala Deva-nadu, and the royal officers (named), a.d. 1304, 
granted the wet and dry lands (specified) in the villages of 
Nerkundi and Erumurkkadappajli in order to provide for the 
offerings of the god Singavengai-Udaiyar.* With the same 
object the Mahasamaniadhipait Sakkaya Nayaka’s son Vaisan- 
dagali Deva together with the inhabitants of the nadu 


^ E. C., VII, HI, 8, p. 159. For another example, see E.C., VI, Tk. 83 
of about A. D. 1230, pp. 120-1 ; Kd. 100 of a. d. 1240, p. 18 ; Tk. 3 of A, d. 
1260, p. 103 ; E. C., VIII, Sb. 247 of a. ». 1288, p. 38. 

® E. C., IX, Bn, 11, p. 6. For the provision made by all the Brah- 
mans of an agrahara, the name of which is effaced in the inscription, see 
E, C., IV, Yl. 57 of about a. b. 1292, p. 32. The Panchajas of a certain 
place also gave expression to their solidarity in about a.d. 1300 E, C., IX 
Bn, 12, P. 6. ' 

» E, C., IX, Bn. 53, pp. 11, n. (3), 12. 
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(Muttakur ?) in A. d. 1315 granted the village of Araiyuranpa]li 
in the Muttakkur division, for the offerings of the god Sevidai- 
Nayanar.i 

In A. D. 1320 Madhava, son of...va Raya, having secured 
land valued at sixty honnu which he obtained from the road 
to the town of Kudali, together with other favours from the 
minister Bombeya Dannayaka, presented that piece of land, 
with (the consent of ?) sixty farmeis, one hundred and twenty 
temple priests, and others, for the decorations of the god Rama 
of Kudali.* 

The inhabitants of Tekal-nadu, in A. D. 1328, granted lands 
(specified) below the big tank of Sirrattimahgalam for the 
offerings of the god Varadar of Tekal. They also gave a deed 
of gift to Sokkaperumal permitting him to have it engraved on 
stone and copper. The concluding lines of their grant run 
thus ; “ We also pledge ourselves to pay any unjust dues that 
this village may become liable to by reason of this nadu pass- 
ing into other hands and to restore it intact for the above 
purpose.”* 

That the traditions of solidarity of the early rulers and 
their people lived till the year of the foundation of the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire is proved by a record dated A. D. 1346 which 
deals with the activities of citizens and officials. The inhabi- 
tants of Ambadakki-nadu, including Pappisiyar and six others 
(named), and the Mahasamaniadhipati Manjaya Nayaka's son 
Ahkaya Nayaka granted all the wet and dry lands belonging to 
Anur of their nadu, to provide for the offerings in the temple 
of Irajendra-Sola-Tekkisvaram-Udaiya-Nayanar at Sengai. The 
grant contains the signature of the wadw-Settisvara-devar, that 
of the nad accountant Nilappan, and of a few more persons.* 

For purely charitable purposes endowments of the people 
in pre-Vijayanagara times are numerous, both in the Karnataka 

* E. C, IX., Ht. 159, p. 109. See also Ht. 100 of about a. d. 1330, 

p. 100. 

* E. C., VII, Sh. 69, p. 27. 

» £. C., X, Mr. 11, p. 158. 

* Ibid., Sd. 67, pp. 187-188, 
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and Tamil lands. In the south public charities, as in the reign of 
Par^taka II, were placed under the waAesparas and great men 
of assembly. 1 Sometimes, as in Utkal, the village assemblies 
pledged themselves to feed Brahmans daily from the interest 
which amounted to 100 kadi of paddy every year.^ 

The same liberal ideas which prevailed in the Tamil 
country also induced the people of the Karnataka to give 
concrete expression to their feelings of generosity. In A. D. 
1103 the thousand Brahmans of the agrahara Nelavatti gave 
specified garden land to Madhava Salangi Kesavayya's son 
Bittemayya, “ worshipping his feet", for the khandika dharma.^ 
Certain farmers (named) in about A. d, 1136 made a grant 
of land (specified) for (the god) Mahadeva of Manali (in 
Yedatore).* 

Endowments were also made for the temples of the Jainas. 
In about A. D. 1173 all the chiefs and farmers of Idai-nad, 
which was Periya-nad, made a grant for the basU in Kolgana, 
to the MahamandalSch&rya Padiraja Deva Udaiyar's disciple 
Singana Deva.* 

In about A. D. 1180 the vtahajanas of Kudalur granted 
certain specified land as a kudangai to (?) Somanna Gavundan.? 

The great minister Perumale Deva Dannayaka bought 
certain specified land at Esagur from certain Gaudas (named) 
of Bennedone, in Bemmattanur-vritti, in a,d. 1286, in the pre- 
sence of the various local authorities and interested persons 
(named), and made grants (detailed) from it to Adhikari 
Vitthappa, Balia Gauda, Senabova Bachayya, Heggade Bom- • 
mayya, and two others (named). And the remainder of all 
the land at Esagur he granted to a number of gods (named). 


» S. I. /., Ill, P. Ill, pp. 256-7, 260. 

® Ibid, P. I, p. 13. See also S'. I. /., I, p. 69, E. C., Ill, Nj. 

161, p. 111. 

* E. C., VII, HI. 66, p. 172. Kha^dika-dharma='‘Qta.nt for the recita- 
tion of some portion of the Veda”. Ibid., n. (2). 

* B. C., IV, Yd. 14, p. S3. 

« Ibid., Ch. 181, p. 22. 

« E. C., IX, Cp. 157, p. 165. 
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And all the farmers of Bemmattur made a grant. And the 
citizens, nad-prabhu, nad^iettis (many named), the raja-guru 
and dharma-gurus, the temple priest of Hidimbesvara, 
Senabova Bachai0?^i Heggade Kamabova, and all the subjects 
uniting in a work of merit, Perumale Deva Dannayaka caused 
the iasana to be written and given, freeing on the part of the 
nad itself all the land of that Esagur from taxes and dues 
(specified). J 

The inhabitants of Ilaippakka-nad together with the officer 
of the nad and one another person, in A. d. 1288, made an 
endowment for some purpose not stated in the epigraph.* An 
effaced inscription of a similar nature, dated A. D. 1303, in- 
forms us that the Brahmans (named) of Kyaslur in Santalige- 
nad of the Araga-venthe, gave to Lingappa's son Chalappa 
some village.* 

According to a record dated A. D. 1305 Chakravarti 
Dawayaka, son of Perumale Deva Dannayaka, granted certain 
specified lands in Sivapura situated in Ganga-Narayaina-Chafur- 
vedi-inafigalam, to some persons (named). The same inscrip- 
tion tells us that he had received a village (?) as a sarva-manya 
from the inhabitants of the liaippakka-nadu.* 

In A. D. 1315 the great minister Devappa Dannayaka and 
others (named) together with all the subjects and farmers of 
Huleyanahalli made a grant of lands, the description of which 
is effaced, to the Suraveni Senabova Rajanna as a kodageJ A 
similar gift of a kodage at Manneyur but by order of the great 
minister VIra Somaya Dannayaka’s son Si(ngeya) Dannayaka 
in A. D. 1318, was made by all the farmers (many named) (of ?) 


* E. C. XI, Cd. 32, pp. 9-10, See also E. C, IV., Ng. 41, dated 
A. D. 1284 for some more charities by the same general, p. 124. 

» E. C., IX, Dv. 24, p. 76. 

* E. C.. VIII, Tl. 139, p. 191. 

* E. C., IX, Bn. 23. pp. 7-8. 

* Ibid , Ma. 58, p. 58. E. C., IV., Cfa, 137 of A, D. 1317 speaks of 
the activities of the Brahmans of Nagara called the agrahSra KeSava- 
pura F. 18, 
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to Buchi Deva's son Bittapa (Vittapa).i In A. D. 1320 the 
^farmers and residents of Hulivana made a gi-ant to Manisa Setti 
and for the temple of Kaliyur.* The Mahdsdinantddhipait 
Pemmi...Varada-bhuppa]i Nayakkar and the inhabitants of the 
Tekal-nadu, according to a Tamil record dated A. D. 1323, 
granted specified wet and dry lands of the village of Settipajji, 
situated in the Vittimangala-parru, and of the lands below the 
big tank of Vittimafigala to certain donees (named).* 

In A.D. 1332 the MahBsdmaniddhipati Vaiyichcha Gauda, 
Niraga Deva and Konga Irame Nayaka, officers under Singeya 
Dannayaka together with the inhabitants ofPulliyur-nadu, inclu- 
ding certain prominent Settis (named), granted to KarrarKavatta 
Deva’s son Siyanam certain specified lands as a kudangai* 
The inhabitants of Turaivali-nadu and Vira Ballala Deva's son, 
(§inge)ya Dannayaka granted, m A. D. 1337, certain specified 
lands in the same Mdu to certain persons (named) at a speci- 
fied rate of so many shares.* Another Tamil record mentions 
that in A. D. 1340 Tengal Vallappa Dannayakkar and the in- 
habitants of Kaivara-nadu granted specified land in the village 
of Nelavayppalli and shares in Kaivara-nadu to Periya-Gomali 
and Kariya Gomali Dasu, having set up boundary stones mark- 
ed with the discus (of Vishnu).® In the next year the inhabit- 
ants of Amabadakki-nadu including Pappislyar, the superin- 
tendent of the nadu, and three others (named), as related in 
another Tamil inscription of A, D. 1341, granted the village of 
Attigapajli in the same 7tddu, to Tevapperumal-tadar and Pe... 
dan as a gift.^ A Tamil record dated A. D. 1342 tells us that 


* E. C.. IX., Cp. 10, p. 138. 

» E. C., Ill, Md. 74, p. 46. 

® E. C., X, Kl. 10, p. 2. See E. C., IX., Ht. 140 (a) dated A d. 
1331 for the joint-grant by the ministers, the superintendents of the 
fta4u and others (named) of certain lands, P. 106. 

* E. C.. IX., Ht. 104, p. 101, n. (1), For a similar gift see tbid., Cp. 7, 
dated a. d. 1334, p. 137. 

« Ibtd., Bn. 60, p. 13. 

* Ibid., Ht., 49, p. 93. 

» E. C., X., Sd. 26, p. 182. 
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Devappar (descent stated) and the inhabitants of Pulliyur-nadu 
including Turavar-nayan, Tambiravi Settiyar, granted to SIj'aj 
nan, son of Turvar Savukka Devar, the superintendent of 
Pulliyur-nadu, certain specified lands as a kudatigai.^ All the 
subjects and farmers of Elahanka-nad and the Mahdsavan- 
tadhipati (with other titles) Chikka Bayiraya Nayaka’s son 
Honnamaraya Nayaka granted, in the same year, specified 
land at Jakkur to the Nad-Senabova Allala, as a sarta-manya 
kodage.^ In the same year A. D. 1432 the inhabitants of the 
7iadu (Periya-nadu of Pulliyur), including Turvar Nada Setti’s 
son Mari Setti, and a few more named, granted land, the 
details of which are effaced, to all the mahajanas of Ivattam 
alias Varadaraja-chatui vedimahgalam,* The Mahdsavantadhi- 
pati Chikka Kallaya Nayaka together with all the farmers of the 
Kadagodi-sthala in the Toravala-vitti (vritti ?) of the southern 
part of Sani-nad in the same year, granted the rice fields and 
dry fields of Hattandur (specified), as a sarvamanya kodage to 
the nad-sdnabova Perumbachari Satulava Allala.^ 

Section 2. Social Activities under Vijayanagara 
The detailed description of the public charities in the pre- 
Vijayanagara ages, especially in the Karnataka, given above are 
essential if we are to estimate adequately the traditions which 
'were handed down to the rulers of Vijayanagara, and the cor- 
porate activities of the various bodies in mediaeval times. There 
is something more than mere religious fervour in the numerous 
examples we have just cited: the sense of solidarity, especially 
as given in the inscriptions recording the joint-action of the 
people, not only among themselves, but with the officers of 
Government, was seen more in the Karnataka than in the 
Tamil land, in the latter half of the thirteenth and beginning 
of the fourteenth centuries. This explains the rejuvenation of 
Hindu life in the Hoysala Empire, and the failure of the people 

^ E. C., IX, Ht. 90, p. 98. 

® Ihid., Bn. 21, p. 7. 

^ Ibid., Ht. 135, p, 105, 

^ Ibid., Ht. 147, p. 108. 
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of the Pandya kingdom to achieve the same end. It is a 
significant fact that even in the very last days of the Hoysala 
rulers, the popular sentiment to work in harmony with the 
State, which was characteristic of the early Tamil people, should 
have manifested itself more in the epigtaphs relating to farmers 
and cultivators rather than in those pertaining to Brahmans. 
The richest heritage which the Hoysalas gave to the new 
generation was this remarkable spirit of working for the com- 
mon good without which the resuscitation of the Hindu 
Dharma would have been an impossible task. 

We shall now learn about the coporate activities of the 
people of Vijayanagara in matters related partly to the political, 
partly to the legal but mostly to the religious and social spheres 
of life. Here, again, it may be worth while to remember the 
evidence we have already cited about the endeavours of the 
people to knit themselves in issues which were purely political. i 
According to a record dated A. D. 1379 the Mah&s&mantadhi- 
Pati Sotjpaiyar Nayakkar’s son Ahkaya Nayakkar the superin- 
tendent of Nondanguli-nadu, Achcha Gauda, and Narayanan 
and Vehgadam Udaiyan, the pujaris of the temple of Selva- 
Narayana-pperumal at Nondahguli agreed to exempt from taxes, 
for the first two years, the lands brought under wet cultivation 
below the tank.. .in Nondahguli, built by Pammi Settiyar's son 
Periya-perumal Settiyar, one of the Vaisya-vaniya-Nagarattar 
...; and that, thenceforward, the remaining wet lands after 
taking away the kudangai, shall become the property of the 
god.* 

Patriotic and religious motives prompted the people some-^ 
times to make joint endowments to temples. Lakkarasa of 
Sadali, together with the nad-prabhtis (named) of Kolala in 
Nikarili-Chola-mandala, in A. D. 1384, made a giant of the 
lands belonging to Chikka-Hayur in Kolala-nad, for the offer- 
ings and decorations of the god of the Mulsthana, which is 
Kailasa, in order that increase of life, health, and wealth, and 


* Supra, Volume I, Qiapter VI, Administration — (continued), 
a B. C., IX. Ht. 50, p. 93. 
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universal empire might be to the champion over the Kantikam 
Raya, Nagan^ia Odeyar’s son Depanna Odeyar.^ In the same 
year and with the same object, but this time referring to 
Naganna Odeyar himself and to his son, the nad-mahaprabhus 
of K51ala, called in this record the southern Dvaravati- 
patta^, together with the same Adhikari Lakkarasappa, 
Mukanna-JIya, Sovanna-Jiya, Yiri Setti, and all the farmers 
and subjects being agreed, made a grant of all the lands 
(specified) belonging to the Haleya-Kottanur village in Kojala- 
nad.2 In about A. D. 1489, the Kalesale people gave the 
Talekere village to Kambala Siddere Vodeyar, in order that 
dharma might to be to the ruler Narasinga Raya Maharaja.^ 
Kontamarasa and Devarasa with the Gaudas and subjects, made 
petition to some one, whose name is effaced in the record, 
and (the result seems to have been that?) Ravi Setti made a 
grant of Aredasahalli to an unspecified person, in A. D. 1535, 
in order that merit ought to be to the Emperor Achyuta Raya’s 
son-in-law Raghupati Raja Maha-arasu.* Another incomplete 
record dated A. D. 1553 informs us that the Mahdmandalehara 
Ayana Viralifiga Deva,... the Mahamandaleivara... the Gaudas 
of the village belonging to... and others, granted asasatia to 
Gosikere Linga Viraya’s son Ayana Madakare Linga VIrayya 
with the right of collecting certain specified dues in the 
villages belonging to the Gudda-sime.s 

The change that was coming over the country is seen in 
the record dated A. d, 1556. This inscription tells us that by 
order of the Mahamandalesvara Rama Raja Tirumala Rajayya 
Deva Maha-arasu, the Mahanayakdcharya Nidugal 
Timmanna Nayaka, and subjects of the Nidugul-sime (a 
great number named), these and other Gaudas and subjects, 
with the Setti-pattana-ivdmi, having purchased the Tumukunte 


^ E. C., X. Kl. 80. p. 22. 

* Ibid, Kl. 67, p. 18. 

® E. C, IX., Nl. 47, p. 37. 

* E. C., XII., Tp. 29, p. 47. 

“ E. C., XL, Hr. 34, p. 108, 
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village in the Nidugal kingdom, placing Gutli Tirumala 
^ Rajayya's seal bearers {mudrcmanusyaru) in front of 
Keilchappa Nayaka, granted the village for the services and 
festivals (specified) of the god, in order tliat merit might be to 
Gutti Tirumala Rajayya Deva Maha-arasu.i 

The following epigraph dated A.D. 1588 suggests that 
corporate bodies might not always have been forced to make 
endowments by the officials of the Government. Appaji Sena- 
bova of Koppa (descent stated), having set up the god Gopala 
Krishna on the bank of the Tungabhadra in Nari in Koda-nad, 
bought certain specified lands and presented them for the 
offerings of the god. The epigraph contains the following in- 
teresting information : “ Witnesses, who will see to the carry- 
ing out of this work of merit: — ^All the niid officers of Koppa- 
Koda-nad Four Thousand^ all the cultivators of the two Angadi 
of Koppa; the Brahmans of Bommanapura, Nagalapura, Nara- 
sithhapura, Belgula new agrahara, Mangajapura and Somala- 
pura". The agreement was written with the approval of both 
parties by Sankappa Senabova of Koda-nad, with the signatures 
of the donor and of the witnesses affixed to it.* 

The nature of the corporate life of the people is better 
illustrated in the numerous examples referring to what may be 
called the legal aspect of their social life. In this connection 
too we may recount the remarks we have already made in 
connection with the judicial administration of Vijayanagara. 
Whether dealing with arbitrators or Gaudas, with the 
questions of buying land or selling it, with issues pertaining 
to mortgages or boundary disputes, — ^the epigraphs prove 
beyond doubt that behind the immense material wealth of the 
rulers, there lay deeper and more valuable resources of 
social solidarity which enabled them to protect and preserve 
Hindu Dharma for two and a half centuries of peace and 
warfare. 

In A. D. 1388 all the (?) merchants {banigaru) made a 
division of lands at Arunahalji to Kampana and others of the 

1 E. C., XII., Si. 31, p. 93. 

* E. C., VI. Kp. 57, p. 89. 
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same place, and the agreement was written by the village 
accountant Chaudoja, with the approval of both parties. ^ The 
sale-deed of the Kau(^vaIIi village and other lands by Achapa's 
son Viththapa, as mentioned in a record of A. D. 1404 already 
cited, was concluded after the price had been fixed by the 
arbitrators at 500 kon. This agreement was written by the 
lladuvahka-nad Senabova Singarasa with the appros'al of both 
parties.^ in A. D, 1421 al! the Brahmans (named) of Hiriya- 
Holalur in Santalige-nad, sold certain specified land in 
Hangarabayal belonging to the same place, to the Paraina- 
haihsa-parnrajakackdrya Tirthamuttur Sankara Bharati 
Sripada in Kelabhagi of Santalige, for forty-eight ho», the price 
fixed by arbitrators.^ Cenain Heggades (named) of Meguravali 
in Maduvalige-nad, in A. D. 1417, sold to Devappayya (descent 
slated), lands under the tank built in Mumbele for 42i hen, 
the price fixed by arbitrators.* A record dated A. D. 1424 
informs us that Kodur Tirika Heggade, in A D. 1396, had sold 
the KiitahalJi village to some one for eighty lion, the price fiLxed 
by arbitrators.’ 

When a sale-deed was effected, the presence of influential 
citizens was necessary. We cannot determine, however, 
whether this was done at the instance of the State. In A. D. 
1368 a deed of sale (kraya-patra) was drawn up by a number 
of representatives of the Eighteen Kampanas of the Gutti 
kingdom, pertaining to Muchchundi, Palasapalli and Teratta; 
and the price of the land sold was 200 varaha, five times the 
value of the annual rent. The epigraph relates why all the 
people {sainasta-gatida-prajegalu) made the grant. It was 
because of Mddarasa Odeyaru nidduva dharma-nimittavdgi.^ 


1 E. C., Ill,, Ml. 20. p. 57. 

* E. C., VIII., TI. 134, p. 190. 

» Ibid., TL 144, pp. 192-3. 

* Ibid., Tl. 148, pp. 192-3. 

* Ibid., Tl. 170, p. 198. The interpretation given here may be ques- 
tioned. 

“ E. C., VII., Sk. 282, p. 147, text, p. 335. This Madarasa Odeyar is 
evidently the same Madhava referred to in the preceding epigraph. Sk. 
281. p. 140. 
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How a sale-deed was effected is told in a record dated §aka 
^1296 (a. d. 1374-5), of (he times of “ the illustrious Ommana- 
udaiyar, the son of the illustrious Kambana-udaiyar 
“ Whereas the great people of Sambukula-Perumal-agaram, 
fl/iflsRajagambhira-chatuivedimahgajam, (situation in the Tamil 
land, described) gave to the^illustrious Vishnu-Karhbali Nayaka 
...of Alasu-nadu, within Tulu-nadu, a document (pramana) 
about the cost of land (described in detail) — We, the great 
people, {hereby, declare, that we) having thus agreed, gave a 
document about the costs of land to the illustrious Vishnu- 
Kathbali-Nayaka. At the pleasure of these great people. I, 
Ankara! Sridhara-Bhatta of Sambukula-Perumal-agaiam wrote 
this document about the cost of land; this is (my) signature ”.i 
We may give some examples of joint-sale by the citizens 
of Vijayanagara. The Heggades (named) of Nenahgi-nad gave 
to Satyatirtha Sripada of the Muniyur Matha and his disciple 
of Vaikuntha Tirtha a deed of sale of the Mannaraya land in 
their itad for sixty-two honntt in A.D. 1388.2 The Heggades of 
the same nad sold the Arangodigi land to Lakshml Naraya^a 
Deva of the same matha for seventy gadyana in A. D. 1393.2 
Madhava Bhatta (descent stated), Nachchiyappa and others 
(named), the sthanikas of the temple of Sri-Mulasthanam 
Udaiyar at Tendattumadai-vilagam, “ having agreed among 
ourselves", sold their kshetra to Siruchchomana (descent 
stated), a sthdnika of the temple of Jsomisuram-udaiyar at 
Surur, in A. d. 1394, “ having received full payment ", with all 
details of the tiact of land which formed a part of their, 
possession. < The Brahmans of... pattana, in Araga, 
bought the Halamuttur village in the Santalige-nad, through 
agents, at the price of the day, for 300 varalui, and divided the 
rent to be paid among themselves. The deed of sale on stone 
(dana-Ma-sdsana) seems to have been drawn on behalf of the 


1 5. 1. 1., I, No. 72, pp. 102-4. 
® E. C.. VI., Kp. 28, p. 80. 

* Ibid., Kp. 29. 

* E. C., X., Kl. 81, p. 22. 
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Ananta Bhatta (descent stated). The same epigraph relates 
that “ the people of the Eighteen Kathpana divided the rent ^ 
among themselves, and agreed to pay whatever dues might 
arise.”! 

The Heggade of Menasur in Madavadi-nad and a 
number of Heggades (named) together with all the people of 
Danamula granted a stone iasana of a deed of sale {kraya- 
dana-dh&rd-purvvakdvagi kotta sild-sdsanada kramav) em- 
bodying the transfer of Danamula-Menasur and other villages 
(eleven in all) to these people of the three cities of all the nads 
of the Eighteen Kaihpanas. The epigraph also contains the 
information that the people ofDanamula and their aliya-sanidna 
(or heirs in the female line) with one consent sold the land, 
having received from those of the three cities of the nads of 
the Eighteen Kathpana the price, 500 vardhay saying that those 
lands and measurements belonged no more to Danamula. The 
epigraph ends by saying that the whole was made over to 
Vith^hanna Odeyar, free of imports.* Another^scription of 
the same date tells us that the viceroy received as a gift from 
the cultivators of the three cities of the Eighteen Kathpana a 
deed of sale of land valued at 150 honnu in the lot of Masiga- 
Gauda of Menasur; and that Viththanna Odeyar, who had 
acquired it “ with the consent of the women, men, son-in-law's 
descendants (or descendants in the female line), and all other 
claimants," formed an agrahdra named Bommanapura 
consisting of fifty-four shares (specified).* The specific 
mention of the consent of the claimants and the rights of the 
cultivators is significant from the point of view of the care 
which the rulers bestowed on questions involving legal 
intricacies and constitutional usage. 

During the vicero 3 ralty of the same well known governor, 
in A.D. 1404, all the ndd people of the Araga Eighteen Kampana 


1 E. C., VI, Kp. 35, p. 82. 
* Ibid., Kp. SI, p. 86. 

» Ibid., Kp. S3, p. 88. 
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and all the people of the three cities (not named), uniting and 
.agreeing together, sold the Kaudavalli village, also called 
Virupambikapura, for ninety-five hon, to Achappa's son 
VithJhappa.J 

The name of Viththanna Odeyar again appears in a deed 
of sale dated a. d. 1404 but this time given by various 
Brahmans (named). The land sold is called the agaml land 
(?), which seems to have been purchased by the Brahmans. 
The concluding lines of the epigraph are to be noted — “...with 
the consent of the wives of the Brahmans, their sons, relations, 
and heirs, we have granted by deed of sale with a stone 
Sasana."^ 

The object of the sale-deed affected in about a. d. 1405, 
by the nad people of the Eighteen Kaihpana and all those of 
the three cities and the owners of the villages, also in the 
name of the same viceroy, was the formation of an agrahdra 
called Madhava-Virupambikapura,® 

In A. D. 1407, as already remarked, when Viththanna 
Odeyar still continued to govern over Araga, Tipanna-ayya, 
with the consent of all the nad people of the Araga Eighteen 
Kaihpana and all the cultivators of the three cities, sold certain 
specified land rated at sixty hon, in Mayise village to Bom- 
manna-ayya to form an agrahara,* 

Mayanna purchased after worship of the feet of the god 
(Gumniatanatha) two kkandugas of wet land of the dana-sale 
(aim-house) under the Gahgasamudra tank of Belgola in the 
presence of the jewel- merchants and gaudagal (two named) 
of Belgola, and granted the same for the midday worship of 
Gummatanatha”. s 

^ £. C., VIII., TI. 133, p. 190. 

» E. C., VI, Kp. 54, p. 88. 

» JS. C., VIII., Tl. 105, p. 184. See also Tl, 126, pp. 187-8 of the 
same date mentioning the sale of the Kesare village for 160 ga and land 
in Idegare for fifteen ga by all the gaudas and subjects (many named) of 
the two Mandu-nad, to Malli-Bhatta, (descent stated). 

* Ibid., Tl. 190, p. 203, op. cit. 

® E, C., II., No. 255, p. 115 (2nd ed.) ; No. 106, pp, 165-6. (1st ed.). 
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In A.D. 1417, when Linganna Odeyar was protecting the 
Araga kingdom, a number of Heggades (named) of Satalige in 
Araga, sold to Devarasa’s son (Govajina) certain specified land 
for thirty-four hon, in order to provide for a marriage.^ The 
sale of land in A. D. 1417, by certain Heggades of Megura- 
vali in Maduvalige-nad has been narrated above,^ Those of 
all the nads and three cities of the Araga Eighteen Kaihpana, 
agieeing together, gave to Bankarasa’s son Vitthanna, a stone 
sasana of a sale of land in Belali and Killadur in A.D. 1415.® 
According to a defaced inscription of about A. D. 1420, certain 
persons bought land (in Niduvala-nad and Kodura?) for thirty- 
five hon, and formed it into a agraharn. And Boppa Heggade 
gave the land to Lakkarasa Ode 37 ar, freed from the rent of 
sixty hon {a Lakkarasa Odeyarige hiranyodaka kraya dana 
dhdrd-pnrvakavagi...kotta.,.sotra gutliycga Idsana pramana- 
patte).* In A, d. 1427, certain Heggades (named) of Santalige in 
the Araga-venthe and all the people of the nd4 gave to 
Hariyaka Nayakitti of Hebbara4i» a deed of sale {kraya ddnd- 
patrada karainai') for thirty salege of land in Aramvaiji for 
eighty-five vardlia. This generous lady on the same date, 
gave an ole of the grant and presented the land to Amaresvara 
Tirtha Sripada, for a chchaird in connection with his matha.^ 

The Kurudimale temple priests {sthdnikaru) granted to 
Siddapa’s son Timanna a dharma sasana or a deed of sale, in 
A. D. 1442, in connection with construction of a virgin tank 
named Siddasamudra in the Kurudumale-sime, the rice fields 
to be formed in the land under the embankment being in 
Tudaghatta-slme. The price at which the land was sold was fifty 
honnn.^ In A.D. 1515, the three Hebbars of the Kajasa Thousand 

1 E. C.. VIII, Tl. 142, p. 191. 

* Ibid., Tl. 141, p. 192, op. cit. 

8 Ibid., Tl, 217, p. 210. 

* Ibid., Tl.. 168, n. 197, P. II, p. 6S1. On stotriya and Sitfro, 
supra. Volume I., Chapter IV, The Revenue Administration. 

8 E. C., VI., Kp. 27, p. 80. 

8 E., C, X. Ml. 259, pp. 131-2. For the sale-deed by a sthdnika in 
A.D. 1535, see E. C., IV, Gu. 4, p. 36. 
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village, and outside that village, seventeen persons (named), and 
•all the elders {muUgar) of Nuju, agreeing among themselves, 
sold the village of Nuju to Surappa Senabova excepting certain 
specified dues to the god Vira-Narayana and Kalasanatha.1 

According to a stone record dated A. D. 1569, a grant was 
given to the god’s treasury of Komara Chenna Basavanna 
Odeyar of the Balehajli throne, by Chenna Viranna Nayaka 
and other Nayakas (named) of Danivasa-sime, and all the 
farmers and subjects of the Danivasa-sime. The details of 
the grant were as follows : “ Whereas simple bonds {i.e., 
bonds without security — adavn mai-sdlada patragalv), in the 
name of our predecessors Virupaksha Odeyar, Chennaraya 
Odeyarand Arasappa Odeyar, and bonds in the name of the nad 
people of our Danivasa (namtita Daniva&ada shiieya nSdavara 
hesara patrgalu) have been found in the possession of Basa- 
vappa of Koppa, — and whereas those bonds (a-patragalu) 
belong to the throne (simhSsanakke serida saumandhakkagi) ; 
in order to discharge the debt of 12,000 varSha due thereon, 
with (?) interest at one per cent. — we have made over to the 
throne the three villages (named) belonging to our shares in 
the Danivasa-sime (iiavima Ddnivasada slmeya baliya palola- 
gana...simhasanakke bittu-koUu), and paid it off. In future 
neither the svdmis that may be on the throne, nor any one on 
the part of either Basavappa 57 a or on the part of the throne 
can rise a claim for this or any other debt. The kings and ndd 
people who may be in the Danivasa lands will not interfere 
with these three villages." The deed, which was written by. 
the Senabova of the place, Annarasa, contains the signature of 
witnesses.* 

A stone record dated about A. D. 1602 informs us that the 
Pagonde blacksmith Vinnoja's (son) Kannoja, in the presence 
of the Pagonde gatida, senabova, talavara,... -potter and 
ayagSra, sold the k&nachi belonging to him in Pagonde to the 


* E. C., VI, Mg. 88, pp. 74-5. 

* Ibid,, Kp. S, p. 76, text p. 296. 
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blacksmith Kamoja's son Ketfapa, having received from him 
three gaA 

VVe may ascertain a few facts in connection with the 
method by which mortgages on land were released. In A. D. 
1539 Chavudi Setti of Gerasoppe released the mortgage on the 
land of Kambhayya, son of Agani.Bommayyanna (Gerasoppcya 
Chavudi-saiini Agam-Botninayyannn maga Kambhayyanu 
ianna ksbelra adahag irldgi Chavudusatiru adaun bidisi 
kottudakke) ; and the latter commemorated it by promising to 
carry on certain specified charities in front of the god Tyagada» 
Brahma.^ Chavudi Setti, we may incidentally note, made 
many other people equally happy in the same year by releasing 
them from the mortgage on their lands. These in return gave 
charity-deeds {dharma-sddhana) to him.® 

An interesting case of settling the question of false claims 
put forward to a gaudike is given in a stone record dated a.d. 
1612. During the reign of Venka^apati Diva Maharaya, the 
Mah&nayak&ch&rya (with other epithets) Harati Immadi 
Rangapa Nayaka-ayya’s (son) Hungahati Nayaka’s family 
relatives and others (named) granted to the nad Gaudas a stone 
iasana as follows : “ Whereas according to the copper sdsana 
formerly given by Vira Ballala Raya the nad gaudike was 
being carried on, — and Mudi-Gauda...of the two tanks says 
that the nad-gaudike is his, and having sent those on his side 
to Tumukur, and they and Mudi Gauda having had a false vole 
written, came saying that they had gained the (case) — And 
whereas that the channel overseer's vole was a false vole having 
been proved by the men sent from our palace, they returned the 
vole, saying that we will not submit to Mudi Gauda and that 
the gaudike did not belong to him, — Thereupon to Anegonda 
Karinigappa they deposed that as long as sun and moon endure 
there should be no joint gaudike or substitute, and in the 

1 E. C., XII. Pg. 2, p. 117. 

* E. C., II, No. 224, p. 96, text, p, 9S (2nd ed.) ; No. 99, p. 016 
(Isted.). 

» Ibid., Nos. 225-7, p. 96. 
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presence of the chief priest of the god Mehkunte Balakrishna's 
.temple, set up this stone sasana.”^ 

The socio-economic activities of the people centre mostly 
round questions relating to the establishing of fairs and build- 
ing tanks. We have already seen how in A. D. 1352 by order 
of Mah&mandalehara Kariipana Odeyar, Rachaya Deva 
Maharaja, Balumanne Rajulu of his (? Kariipana Odeyar’s) 
city, with all the farmers and subjects of Kayivara-nadu, 
(adorned with all titles) all of both (seels of) Nana-Desis in 
Pekkundra and of the eighteen castes established a fair at 
Kayivara. Periya Nayana, younger bi other of Marappa Setti, 
was appointed pattana-svaim of the fair, with a rent free estate 
as his emolument.^ 

The other side of this question is connected with the 
kodage grants which we have detailed at some length while 
dealing with etiquette and honours in Vijayanagara. We may 
nevertheless add a few more instances of the corporate activities 
of the people in this direction. All the Brahmans of Hari- 
harapura, which is Kellahgere, in A. D. 1367, unanimously 
agreed to make specified payments for the livelihood of the 
buffalo-man of the tank cart, for oil for wheel grease, crowbar, 
pickaxe and other necessaries.* A more interesting instance 
of the corporate work of the Brahmans is given in an inscrip- 
tion dated A. D. 1410. This epigiaph tells us that Deva Raya 
II made a settled agreement (vyavahara-nirifaya) for the god 
Harihara and for the Brahmans living in the Harihara-kshetra. 
“On the Biahmans at their own expense building a dam to 
the river Haridra within the boundaries of the god Harihara, 
and leading a channel through the god’s land to Harihara ; of 
all the lands irrigated by the so-led channel, as far as it may 


1 E. C., XII, Si. 84, p. 100. Gau4ikes were sold like any other com- 
modity. In A. D, 1581 Siddanna Gauda of Sid(dh)apura, son of Devapa 
Gauda of Ken-e sold the gaui^ke which belonged to him of Roftehalli for 
200 varaha, to Medakeri Nayaka, grandson of the MahanSyakichdrya 
Kamegeti Segale Hanume Nayaka. E. C., XI, Cd. 48, p. 13. 

* E. C., X, Ct. 95, p. 262, op. cit. 

» E. C., V, P. I, Ak. IIS, p. 162. 
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go, two parts (thirds) shall be for the god Haribara, and one 
part (third) to the Brahmans who at their own expense^ 
constructed the channel. That enjoyment (of the land) may 
be held in peace " permanently, and free of all imposts. The 
epigraphs also tell us that “ in order that there may be known 
with certainty what Brahmans have a right to the shares under 
the agreement, their names, sutras a.nd goiras are here written. 
It was also decided that “ also that the water of the channel 
should be distributed in the same proportions, and the expense 
of the wells and tanks formed under the channel, or expense 
connected with the river, should be borne in the same way."i 
The Gaudas and other people were more concerned in the 
agricultural welfare of the country than the Brahmans. In A. 
D. 1429 Ujeni Rama Gauda'sson Rayicharasa, Masana Gauda’s 
son Muttu Gauda, and the elder Gaudas and subjects of the 
Ujeni village, granted by a idsana a kodage to Ujeni Bayi- 
charasa’s son Chemarasa. The inscription relates that Chema- 
rasa and the temple priests (sihanikaru) having provided the 
funds and entered into an agreement, constructed a tank to 
the east of the town.* In about A. D. 1521 all the Brahmans 
of the agrahdra Bhatta-ratnakara, which was Nagamangala, 
granted a vole to Viththanna, son of Jannikuchiga of the same 
town. On Viththanna having constructed a tank (situation des- 
cribed) they gave him many paddy fields under the waste weir of 
the same Mayi-Devi tank, as kerc-godangc.^ The Mahdndyakd- 
charya Harti...Vithana Nayaka, the farmers and Senabdvaof 
Talukuand the farmers 7ind senabovas of the fourteen places in 
'the Doderi-sime, granted, in A.D. 1560, some unspecified land to 
the Mahdnayakdchdrya Yallappa Nayaka, evidently as a tank 
manya.* In about A. D. 1591 the Sirya-sthala Gauda Dasapa's 
son Sandikami Gauda and others (named) constructed a tank 
and a well, in addition to certain other works of charity, “ in 

^ E. C., XI, Dg. 23, pp. 31-2. See Dg. 29 dated a. d, 1424 for an 
account of the great dam, pp. 38-9, 

» E. C., XII, Kg. 18, p. 3S. 

» E. C., IV, Ng. 82, p. 133. 

* E. C, XI. Cl. 3, p. 98. 
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order that the Gaudas of Da&anahalli of the Yaleyur-sthala may 
‘enjoy it under our charge from generation to generation”, the 
gaudike of the place having been given to the donors. The 
charities refer to a new village built by them.i 

The harmony that existed between the different religious 
sections of the people is speoially seen in the epigraphs relating 
to the activities of the Brahmans, the Sthanikas and the Jainas. 
In A. D. 1368 certain Gaudas (named) of Uyyanapalli together 
with all the Brahmans of Kesavapura or Nagara and other 
Gaudas (named) of various villages, granted from each family 
the petty taxes, the tank and lands of Matruhalli, to provide for 
the service of the god Anilesvara of Haradanahalli. The 
concluding lines of the epigraph tell us that " agreeing among 
themselves, and of their own accord, in the presence of the 
officer Siriyanna, they granted them, with presentation of a 
coin and water, to the god Anilesvara”.^ According to an 
effaced inscription dated about A. D. 1372, all the Brahmans 
of a certain agraMra agreeing among themselves made (an 
agreement) regarding a loan of ISO gndyana to be given to 
their ryots from the treasuiy of the god Ramanatha.’ In a. d. 
1377 all the Brahmans of the two Kannur agrahdras in 
Harahali-nad and of Edihalli and Gavalur, and of the seventy 
villages, and all the Gaudas and chiefs of the iiad, made a 
grant of rice land (specified) belonging to the Gautama village 
for the god Narasiihha of the hill of the same locality. The 
same record informs us that Kandamani Ramaya Nayaka's son 
Tala Nayaka and the Brahmans of Harahali-nad, having made 
application to all the nad chiefs, transferied it with pouring of 
water. < 

The Panchalas and the Settis too could express their 
devotion to the local gods by giving jointly gifts of land. All 
the Panchalas of the Yenne-nad, in A. D. 1398, in order to 

» E. C., XII, Si. 92, pp. 100-1. 

* E. C., IV, Ch. 113, p. IS. 

® Ibid., Gu. 33, pp. 41-2. 

* E. C., VII, Sk. 35, p. 46. 
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provide for the necessaries of worship and decoration for the 
god Anilesvara, presented an offering at the rate of one hana 
in the several villages.! The Raya Settis of the customs dues 
by both roads granted eleven varaha eighteen hana realized 
from the old godage, included in the customs dues paid by the 
oil mongers as oil mill tax, to provide for the perpetual lamp 
of the god Chennake^ava of Aneganakere. The epigraph, 
however, contains the information that it was granted by 
« order of Lakkanna Odeyar" in A. D. 1399.2 In A. d. 1475 
certain Gaudas (named) brought land (specified for forty-five 
gady&na from Kanchi Sambhu Deva’s son Govinda Deva, for 
the god Kesava of Kasaraguppe in Ede-nad in Chandragutti.^ 

The great minister Gaureya Dannayaka with all the Gaudas, 
Settis and others (not named), granted specified lands for the 
offerings of the god Varadaraja, to the Brahmans of Vagata, 
which is Bhagirathapura.^ Certain Settis (named) together with 
“ the existing Brahmans ” (many named) of the agrahara 
Vishnusamudra, also called Kereyasanthe, caused a blidga- 
mantapa to be erected in front of the temple of the god Janard- 
hana, and granted it to all the wet land under the Chamanahajli 
pond, " except what had previously been granted, — and of the 
land under the water course from the eastern sluice, one half to 
the temple and one-fourth to the Brahmans.” » 

In A. D. 1522 Macha Gauda and other Gaudas with the 
principal Nana-Desi Settis of the ninety-six Thousand, granted 
certain specified lands for the Hojalakefe-vritti, together with a 
number of specified dues on articles at the fair. For the god 
Mahesvara they also granted specified dues from the fair.c 
According to an epigraph dated in Saka 1445 (A. D. 1523-4) it 
was covenanted by the inhabitants of Valla-nadu that the 
Vellala tenants of the three villages Palaikkudi, Kalangudi and 

1 E. C., IV, Ch. 119, p. 16. 

* B. C.. V, P. I. Cn. 17S, p. 201. 

* E. C., VIII, Sb. 527, p, 87. 

* E. C., IX, Ht. 128, p. 104. 

* E. C., VI., Kd. 91, p. 16. 

« E. C., XI., Hk. 34, p. 120. 
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Kilinallur should pay their obligations and services to the 
•temple of Aruhgalanathar.i 

On a certain person, whose name is effaced in the inscrip- 
tion dated A. D. 1533, having built the temple of the god 
Chandraraaulesvara on the bank of the tank formed in the 
Arkkavati river, and “ having brought a Kasi lihga (or hnga 
from Benares), set up the god Chandramaulesvara, with Nandi- 
kesvara and Vighnesvara ”, and “ on making petition to the 
Brahmans, many learned Brahmans of v^noas goU as, sutras, 
and names, at the auspicious time of consecration,” granted 
specified land for the offerings of the god, together with land 
for an enclosure to the temple, house for the priest, and a 
street with the land adjoining it.^ Two years later “ in the 
year Manmatha, they made certain additional grants, the 
ground for the god’s precincts being insufficient." In A. D. 
1536 in the year Durmukhi they granted the temple kodage 
to Dasi for cultivation.^ 

In A. D. 1534 the temple of the god Tirumala of Chakkere 
in the Kudalur-sthala, also called Rajaraja-chola-chaturvedi- 
maiigajam in Kelale-nad, “by order of the royal tieasurer 
(raya-bhandatada) Tiramappayya, was given to the Establislicr 
of the path of the Vedas, the Chakrakolti Vtjaya Chudamani 
Nallaru Timmaraya-chakravarti-ayya’s beloved disciple, the 
son of Ramayya and Ramanujamma, Narayanayya. And all 
the Hebbaiuva Brahmans of Kudalur and Malalur, with the 
consent of all the farmers and subjects of these villages, gave 
to the temple priest (sthamka) Narayanayya land (specified), 
for the service of the god Tirumala, together with certain taxes 
(named). It was further declared that the temple was free 
from paying samaya-vartane and btrada.* 

The spontaneous outburst of charity by corporate bodies 
of the earlier times is not seen in a record dated A. D. 1544 which 

^ 271 of 1914. 

» E. C., IX., Nl, 31. p 34. 

* Ibid. 31, p. 34. This inscription is given by Rice under No. 31. 

* Ibid., Cp. 155. p. 165. 
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informs us that, during the reign of Sadasiva Raya, " Samanta 
Cherma and other Nayakas (named), having received an order 
from their lord (whose name is not given in the epigraph) to 
maintain the agrahara, temple.. .in order that he might obtain 
perpetual wealth, made a grant from their,. .Bagur ”.i It is 
hardly necessary to say that this ois one of these instances of 
charity w'hich does not speak highly of some of the nobles of 
Vijayanagara. 

But voluntary contributions by the people did not 
altogether disappear in later Vijayanagara history. In about 
A. D. 1600 the Bennayakanahalli Gauda and subjects agreeing, 
gave the worship of Vo...selamma to Lakai-boya. The inscrip- 
tion does not contain any further information. ^ 

Before we proceed to mention the charitable endowments 
by the people, we may speak of one or two features of the social 
history of the times — the particular favour by which the rulers 
and the subjects looked on the Jainas. and the amicable relations 
between the Sthanikas and the Brahmans. Although these two 
features refer to the religious life of the people, yet it is not 
irrelevant that we should dwell on them from the point of 
view of the corporate activities of the people. Lest the instances 
we have cited above should be interpreted to mean that the 
Brahmans of Vijayanagara were extremely fortunate in securing 
the largest share of the bounty of the people, we may give an 
instance dealing with the public charities of all the merchants 
and citizens of a province. This epigraph, which does not 
exhaust all the records on the subject, is dated A. D. 1383. All 
the Salu-mule of Eda-nad in Gutti and of twenty-one other 
centres w'e have already mentioned in connection with the 
guilds in Vijayanagara, “ having agreed among themselves, 
gave to the Sankala basti of Haligere a sasana ” confirming 
the nmbali gift of seventy varaha for a palanquin and spears, 
given by the Maha-praudha Mude Dannayaka.3 One has only 


^ E. c.. IV, Ng. 2, p, 113. 

® E. C., XII, Tp. 99, p. 61. 

» E. C.. VIII, Sb. 428, p. 75, op. dt. 
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to remember the former religious settlement between the Jainas 
and the Srivaishnavas in A. D. 1368 at the hands of Bukka 
Odeyar, to realize that the people could not but have shown 
the same generosity and consideration to the Jainas, which their 
ruler had made public on the occasion of that great controversy. 

The good feelings that existed between the Sthanikas or 
temple priests on the one hand and the Biahmans on the 
other, are clearly proved by the following'two records. One 
of them is dated A. D. 1416. In that year '• in the great 
minister Naganna Dannayaka's Majuvagil kingdom, Annadani 
Odeyar was maintaining the pioper dharmas". Kesava 
Perumale's sons Balepa, Maniya and Marapa, and his younger 
brother Avambaja, the temple priests (sihanikarti), " by order 
of the original chief goddess of Muluvagil, Muluvayi Nachi, 
Devi," agreeing among themselves, gave to Sivaratri-Vithannai 
Mallanna and other Brahmans a sasana as follows ; « The, 
Arali dam in the Palaru river in the Katariyahalli-sime belong- 
ing to our Mujuvayi Nachi Devi having been breached fi om time 
immemorial and ruined down to the level of the ground, in 
order that you may expend much money and restore the dam 
so as to form a tank, and build there a village named Mujuvayi- 
Nachipura, we grant to you the tract of land bounded as 
follows, — (here come the boundaires) — in which you may cut 
down the jungle and form fields. And the rice lands under 
and in the area of the tank which you construct, dividing them 
into four parts, one part will belong to the treasury of our 
Muluvayi Nachi Devi, and in consideration of your having 
expended much money of your own and constructed the tank', 
the remaining three parts we grant, with the land (before- 
mentioned), to your Brahmans as an ngrahdra, free of all 
imposts, from our Muluvayi Nachi Devi. All the usual rights 
of the village named Mujuvayi Nachipura which you build we 
also grant. If any damage arise to your tank, it belongs to 
your Brahmans to i-epair The agreement on tablets (patra- 
iasana) was inscribed in a stone sasana {stld-sdsana) in front 
of the goddess Mujuvayi Nachi Devi, and was granted by the 
donors of their own freewill “ with the consent of our wives 
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sons, relatives, dependants and claimants, and also with the 
consent of the king.''^ This important epigraph enables us to 
assert that the Slhanikas or temple priests were owners of temple 
lands, that they contracted deeds in the name of the deity, and 
that an agreement of the nature given above was declared 
valid only when it had received the consent of all relatives, 
dependants and claimants concerned, and also of the State. The 
concord between the Sthanikas and the Brahmans, as indicated 
clearly in the Muluvayi epigraph, is also proved by another 
inscription dated A. D. 1520. This relates that the Brahmans 
of Volu-Narasiriihapura and the Sthanikaru gave to Dyapa- 
Kedurappa specified land and a house, the object of the grant 
being not stated in the inscription.* 

We have given instances to prove that in the last years of 
the Hoysalas the people clearly indicated that they could unite 
for a common purpose by giving endowments in company with 
the officials of the Government. This was specially noticeable 
in the year A. D. 1342. That the earliest traditions continued 
to influence the minds of the people under Vijayanagara is 
proved by an inscription dated A. D. 1347. This informs us 
that the inhabitants of Ambadakki-dadu including Pappisijar 
and others (named), and the Mahdsavantadhipati Manjeya 
Nayaka’s son Ankaya Nayaka, granted to Kettisiyar, son of 
Vayirisiyar, as a kudangai, all the dry and wet lands belonging 
to Dasayanpalli of their nadti. The concluding lines of the 
same epigraph prove that there was unanimity of opinion about 
the grant. “ This is the signature of the nadu Settisvara-devar. 
This is the signature of Nayakkar-Sr! Allalanatha. This is the 
signature of Aneyappan Adimulam. This is the signature of 
Nilappan, the accountant of the nadu.''* Another record dated 


1 E. C., X, Mb. 7, p. 73. 

* Ibid., Kl. 151, p. 53. 

* Ibid,, Sd. 71, p. 188. There are three inscriptions relating to 
Pappisiyyar, which have been cited in this treatise. (£. C., X, Sd. 67, pp. 
187-8 : Sd. 26, p. 182, Si. 71, 188.) This person together with the Mahd- 
stimaniadhipah Manjeya Nayaka’s son Ankaya Nayaka figures in records 
ranging from a. d. 1341 to a. d. 1347. According to our computation the 
Vijayanagara Empire was founded in a. l. 1346. And the instance of 
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A. D. 1348 deals with the grant of the Kodigehalli to Bairi 
Setti's son Kariya Nayaka by the Mahasamaniadhipati Mayi- 
leya Nayaka, the great Elahahka-nad prabku Bairi Deva and 
others (named) together with all the farmers, as a permanent 
endowment.! In A. D. 1351 the Kaluvali-nad prabhu Talavadi 
Bammanna, Gangavadi Madanna and many others (named), 
together with all the subjects and farmers, granted to the 
Mahasamaniadhipati (with other titles) Mayileya Nayaka’s 
younger brother Chennaya Nayaka, as a kodage, Vayijur in 
their own nadu.^ 

The Mahasamaniadhipati Sipati Nayaka’s son Sonneya 
Nayaka, according to a Tamil record dated A. D. 1360, together 
with the inhabitants of Amdadakki-nadu, including the superin- 
tendents of the nadti, Papasiyar and Sokkisiyar and three 
others (named), granted certain specified lands, as a ktidahgai, 
to Sanandai. The epigraph contains the signature of the 
nadu, Settesuram-u^aiyar, and that of Nayakkar, Allajanatha, 
and of the accountant Nilappar.® In A. D. 1369 the MahS,- 
sStnantSdhipati Sonneya Nayak.a and the inhabitants of the 
nadu, including Nonappa...made a grant of a village, the name 
of which is effaced in the record, but which was near Vema- 
mangaja, as a kudahgai. The grant contains " the signature of 
the inhabitants of the nadu — Sri-Bhairavanatha,”< Another 
effaced inscription dated A. D. 1397 tells us that a number of 
Heggades (named) made a grant of the Kallakodagi land 
(specified) of Hollavani to some one whose name is lost in the 
record.® In A. D. 1407 all the people of the two Mandu-nad 


Pappi Siyar and Ankaya Nayaka only confirms our assumption, made in 
this treatise and elsewhere, that the rulers of Vijayanagara being the legiti- 
mate heirs to the Hoysala traditions, allowed the offices and governors 
who served under the latter, to continue under the new regime. B.A.S. 

» E. B., IX, Dv, SO. p. 80. 

* Ibid., Cp. 16, p. 138. 

® E. C., X, Ct. 75, p. 257. See also Ct. 76 of the same date. Th 
same people made another grant. 

‘ Ibid., Kl. 12, p. 3. 

* E. C., VIII, Tl. 160, p, 195, 
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Thirty of Hombuchcha-nad gave to Bomoga's son Kamoja 
the land (specified) in Halavanahalli as a kodageA 

About the Brahmans we are told that in A. D. 1452 all the 
mahdjanas of Gavudagere granted certain lands (specified) as 
a tax free kodage to Kala Nayaka for having made Saveyahalji 
a puraJ All the Brahmans oL the sarvamanya-agrahdra 
Kundalagurige otherwise called Ramasamudra, granted 
specified lands as kodage to Bagturahalli Tamma Gauda in 
about A. D. 1500.3 

Brahmans as well as artisan classes joined together to 
make provision for the dancing-girls attached to temples. In 
A. D. 1366 Kalappa, the Gauda of Honganur, the mahajanas of 
the village and the gavudugal of the 7iadu, having met 
together, granted some lands and taxes to provide for dancing- 
girls in the temple of god Ankanatha. All the eighteen castes 
attended the meeting at which it was decided that for making 
the above provision every house should pay one ? tara every 
year and on occasions of regular marriage of a girl one bagilti- 
vai}a {door-hana) and one devara-liana (God’s-hana) and of 
kudtke marriage of a woman half the amount.* In a.d. 1369 
all the Brahmans of the agrahara Madhusudanapura also 
called Talirur, agreeing among themselves, made a grant in 
Imma-Uyagaundiyahaili for the support of the dancing-girls in 
the temple of the god Madhusudana.® All the Brahmans of 
the agrahara Prasanna-Vijayapura, agreeing among themselves 
in A. D. 1372, made a grant (specified in detail) for the support 
of the dancing-girls of the original god of the village (grama- 
dhidaivavagiha), the god Ramanatha. The amount set apart 
for this purpose was thirty gadydna. As we have already seen, 

1 E.C., VIII., Tl. 122, p. 187. See also E.C., X, Kl. 240 of the same 
date in which we are informed that the inhabitants of Soppeyanayan- 
-chaturvedi-nadu, including Pattiyur Pemmi Sefti and others (named) 
gave the village of Sirramaradi to (?) Seravaran-nadu as & ku4angai, 
p. 67. The exact meaning of the last clause is not apparent. £. A. S. 

“ My. Arch. Report for 1920, p. 42, 

® E. C., X, Sd. 75, p. 189. 

* My. Arch. Report for 1917, p. 47. 

• E. C., V, P. I, Ak. 134, p. 173. 
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the epigraph concludes thus : “ Whatever Brahmans oppose 
•this, are out of the Brahman community, and banished from 
the village."! In the same year all the Panchajas of Teraka- 
nambi and various other places (named), we may likewise be 
permitted to repeat, with the smiths of the four places (named) 
agreeing together made a gfant also with the same object, of 
providing for the dancing-girls of the same temple. Their 
generosity extended also to the dancing-girl Ketavve, presented 
to the temple by Ramanna, son Nagavve. We have alieady 
seen that, like the Brahmans of Prasanna-Vijayapura, the 
Panchalas also imposed a penalty on all those who destroyed 
their grant. ^ In A. D. 1403 all the Nayakavadis of Alur, the 
southern Ayyavaliyur, who were altogether seven, made a 
grant for the support of the dancing-girls of the god Desinatha 
of the same place Ayyavaliyur.^ 

We may also note that when viragals were set up, all the 
people joined together to commemorate the event. An effaced 
inscription dated A. D. 1371, informs us that various Gaudas 
whose names are mostly gone, set up a vJragal at Holalkere.^ 
Agreements relating to marriage may next be considered. 
A record which is unfortunately much defaced, but dated 
about A. D. 1449, tells us that a number of Settis (named) of 
Bagur made some regulations regarding women who lapsed 
from marriage. 5 In Saka 1377 (a,d. 1455-6) certain merchants 
of Kaverippakam drew up a private agreement to the effect 
that a specified sum of money was to be set apart, on marriage 
occasions, for the repairs of the temple of Kesava Parumal at 
Kaverippakkam alias Vikrama-Sola-Chatuvedimangalam.® All 
the subjects and Settis (of a place not mentioned in the 
epigraph), we are told in a record dated A. D. 1534, by the order 


! E. C., IV, Gu. 32, p. 41, op. cit. 

* Ibid., Gu. 34, p. 42, op. cit. 

» Ibid., Ch. 45, p. 6. 

* E. C., XI, Hk. 31, p. 119. The inscription on the viragal wa» 
written by the Aijanur Senabova Kasapa. 

» E. C., XII, Tp. 86, p. 59, text, p. 165. 

* 383 of 1905; Rangachari, Top List, I, NA. 4, p. 32. 
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of the Emperor Achyula Raya, remitted for all castes the tax 
on marriage and on marriage pandals. The inscription also^ 
contains the names of Settis who joined in this.i 

The corporate activities of the people in connection with 
charity are of particular interest in determining their social 
solidarity. A Tamil record of A. j>. 1346 deals with the public 
charities of the patta-viyapSri Muttiyarasan Ijaman Suvasa- 
Nayakkar, and the inhabitants of Tentarru-Turavali-nadu in 
Sanai-nadu of Rajendra-Sola-va}a-nadu in Nigarili-Sola-manda- 
1am. They granted certain lands (specified) together with the 
right to sell or mortgage, to Gahgadhara (descent stated), a 
resident of Senji-agaram in Tonda-mandalam.* In about the 
same year the mahdjanas of Irumbiliyur and the inhabitants of 
Veyur-nadu (a few named) together with Vallappa Dannayaka, 
granted the wet and dry lands in Udaiyanapalli to Sevida- 
pergadaiyar, as a sarvauianya.^ Another incomplete record 
dated A. D. 1359 relates that the MahasavantddhipaU Mayileya 
Nayaka's younger brother Yojaya Nayaka and Santeya Nayaka 
with all the subjects and farmers of the great Pa...nad made 
some grant.* All the people and farmers of Attihalli together 
with the Brahmans of Ramapura which is Bannur, and 
Chokka Gauda seem to have made a grant in A. D. 1366.® In 
the same year “ the mahdjanas, the heads of the mathas and 
sthdnas, the reciters of the Vedas, the temple manager {dharma- 
karitdr), Sembaiidai, the pujdris Vaitti-battar, Madeva-battar 
and their sons, Mara Batter and his sons, the Kaikkojar 
(? weavers) of the fine temple at (?) Kavarippina, the (?) 
'mulachchedi SrI-Virabhattira and the servants perform- 
ing various duties, from the pajdri at the top to the 
scavenger at the bottom, — having assembled on the seat of 

^ E. C., XI, Hk. 17, p. 118. This is an unusual case of remission of 
taxes on marriage by the subjects, since we have already seen that it was 
the State which remitted the marriage tax. B. A. S. 

* E. C.. IX, Bn. 59, pp, 12-3. 

* Jhid., Bn. 47, p. 11. 

* Ibid., Nl. 23, p. 33. 

» E. C, III., TN. no, p. 90. 
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justice ”, agreed among themselves to measure out “ a 
certain quantity (specified) of paddy and pay certain taxes 
(named) to ?ri-Rudra-Sii-Mahesvara of Chitrameli Peruk- 
kajan-Dirukkavanam residing in the temple of Soma-isvaram- 
udaiyar of Tamaraikkirai in Rajendra-Chola-vala-nadu.^ 

The people of Mandji-nadu have given us some more 
evidence of their solidarity. In A. D. 1367 all the Gaudas and 
subjects of that nadu granted specified land to Sakanna’s son 
Devappa.^ In A. D. 1371 all the nad people of the four Mandu- 
nad Thirty, which is here stated to be in Maduvanka-nad, 
granted the lands of Mangala village, excluding those belonging 
to the god, to Surya Bhatta’s son Maharasa, in order that he 
might attain the four objects of human desire (dharma-ariha- 
kmna-mdksha-chatur-vidha-purushdriha-stdhyarthavdgi). And 
also the land in Badagarcyakere (specified), from affection for 
Uma-Mahesvara.3 

The goodwill existing between the Brahmans and other 
sections of the people, which is proved in the numerous 
epigraphs we have cited, is also seen in a record dated A. D. 
1374. This relates that all the Brahmans of Honnavali gave 
to Bomma Gauda and other Gaudas (named) and all the farmers 
and subjects of Halukur a sdsana for an exchange (parivari- 
tana-sdsana) of 470 poles of land in Bhagavati-ghatta, a 
hamlet of Honnavali, for the same extent of land in Budana- 
halu, attached to Tulikeyahalli, a hamlet of Halukur.< In A. D. 
1377 all the Gaudas together with some others, whose names 
are effaced in the inscription, “ agreeing among themselves, 
from affection for Isvara, granted Hutladahalli to the house- 
minister (maneya-pradhdna) of Virupanna Odeyar, Ramarasa. 
He however “ at the time of the eclipse of the sun, from love 
to his ishla-devaid” formed it into an agrahara called Hari- 
harapura, and bestowed it on Brahmans.^ 

1 E. C., IX, Bn. 66, p. 14. 

» E. C.. VIII, Tl. 120, p. 186. 

* Ihid., Tl. 119, p. 186, P. II, p. 580. 

♦ E. C., V, P. I., Ak, 63, p. I3S. 

- E. C., VIII, Tl. 125, p. 187. 
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During the viceroyally of the same governor, Virupanna 
Odeyar, in A. D. 1377, all the nad-prabhns in the Nasavandu- 
nad-sime of Maduvahka-nad gave to Becharasa’s son Goyindeva 
(Govinda Deva ?) lands in the Attigara village as a free gift."^ 

The Brahmans of fifteen shares out of the forty-five 
of Tirthahalji agreeing among ihemselves, in A. D. 1378, 
granted by sdsana certain lands (specified) to . the Brahmans 
of the thirty shares of Virupakshapura which is Konandur.^ 
Forty- five Brahmans of a village, the name of which is effaced 
in a record dated about A. D. 1378, also unanimously released 
the svamya to certain persons (named) granting them the 
dues (named) in Edehalli, Betuja and Beluguru.^ 

The Gaudas and subjects of the two Mandu-nad Thirty of 
the Hombuchcha-nad (many named), and five original land- 
owners of Nittur in Hombuchcha-nad (named), granted to 
Mallappa of the Treasury, in A. D. 1379, lands of the Nittur 
village, rated (as specified) at fourteen hon,* An inscription 
dated A. D. 1390 relates that Hibbari Lukumaiya Nayaka 
granted for dharma Lakshminathapura in Kolala-nad, to 
some one not mentioned in the grant. The nad-prabhus of 
Kolala (several named) and other men disposed in dharma 
granted all the lands belonging to that Lakshminathapura. ^ 

The Brahmans of Elase and Kuppugadde in the Gutti 
Eighteen Kampana, together with all the Gaudas, in A. D. 1395, 
granted of their own accord Elamballi in the Nagarakanda-nad 
to Nara Nara(ya)na Deva, son of the Treasurer Dharani 
Deva, in the presence of the god Saptanatha of Gove.® All the 
Brahmans and subjects of a place, which is effaced in an 
inscription dated A. D. 1396 but which was in the Araga 
kingdom, together with all the ndd people of Maduvanka- 

1 E. C. VIII., Tl. 28, p. 169. 

® Ihid., Tl. 108, p. 185. 

» Ihid., Tl. 21, p. 167. 

* Ihid., Tl. 114,p, 185. 

® E. C., X. Kl. 105, p. 32. 

« E. C., VIII, Sb. 382, pp. 67-8. 
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nad, agreeing among themselves, granted to Mayyanna’s son 
• Virupanna a gift of land (specified)^ All the cultivators of the 
three cities of all the nads of the Eighteen Karhpana of the 
Araga-venthe, “ agreeing among themselves, with one accord", 
made a grant of lands to the learned governor Viththanna 
Odeyar in six villages in the Madavadi-nad, having purchased 
them “ at the price of the day ", 500 varaha, and having 
obtained “ the consent of the people of Menasur and 
Danariiula. We may incidentally note that the donee is 
described thus: “the recipient of the ascetic virtues {yajana- 
ydjana-adhyayana-adhydpana-dana-pratigraha-shat - karma- 
niyatar aha), restrained by the six rites, follower of the Rik- 
sakha, Viththanna Odeyar of the Bharadvaja-^d/ra 

In A. D. 1404 the ruling prabhtis, the chief men of the 
nads of the Araga-venthe Eighteen Kampana, of all the three 
cities, the Rau-nad, Four Mandus and sixty villages, (many 
men named) and the Dana-mulas of Kobade, having agreed 
together, granted to Ingalesvara Mayanna's son Virupanna, 
and to Virupanria's sons Kallappa and Mayanna a gift of land 
(specified) in the Kobade village of Rau-nad. And forming this 
hnd into an agrahara called Nagalapura, after Kesava Deva 
Heggade’s mother, they divided it into three shares for 
Virupanna, Kallappa and Mayanna, and made it over (to them) 
in the presence of the god Kallinatha of the Araga-mulsthana.® 
The Mahasavaniadhipali Kudalur Manchaya Nayaka, with 
all the farmers and subjects of Kolanalur-sthaja, in A. D. 1404, 
made to all the Brahmans of the immemorial agrahdra Sarva- 
jna-Bhaskarapura which is Ko]analur, a grant of the Ujenahalli 
village, with a tank in the low ground.^ In about A. D. 1405 
all the nad-ieltis agreeing among themselves, made a grant of 
the Balagarakoppa rented-land in Bekkase village (boundaries 
specified) to the nad people of the Eighteen Kampana and those 

1 E. C. VIII., Tl. 8, p. 164. 

» E. C., VI, Kp. S2 pp. 86-7, text, pp. 334-5. 

» E. C., VIII, Tl. 196, p. 206. 

‘ E. C., V, P. I, Ag. 52, p. 2S3. 
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of the three cities. And th“y panted Bijagara, to Rayappa’s 
grandson Viranna Odeyai. He made over Balagara, giving 
it the name Ayodhyapura to the learned Sulabhatlrtha Sripada.i 
An inscription dated aaka 1328 (a. d. 1405-6) relates that the 
assembly of 4,000 men of Tribhuvanamahadevi-Chaturvedi- 
mangalam, a bramhadeya in Niduvil-man^lam, a subdivision 
of Rajadlnraja-vala-nadu, gave a village as a kaniyakshi gift 
to Alavandan Bhattar alias Ulagaudaiya-Perumaj, of Perum- 
barrapuliyur.2 In A. d. 1408 all the farmers and subjects of 
the Araga Eighteen Kampana and those of the three cities 
agreeing among themselves, made a grant of (lands) in the 
Surah village to the Brahmans (named), after having turned it 
into an agrahara called Nagasamudra.^ Bomma Deva Heggade 
and the Brahmans of Harandur, as related is an effaced 
inscription of A. D. 1416, made a grant of lands (specified) to 
Abhali Bhatta, son of Channappa Bhatta.< 

In A. D. 1429 all the Nagarta Panchalas granted certain 
lands to Moroji and Bayiroji certain lands in Hiriyur of 
Kabbahal-sthala. The epigraph which gives us this informa 
tion is illegible.® 

In another effaced record dated about A, D. 1430 we are 
told that Srlginnalha Odeyar gave munificent donations for a 
new chhaira or rest-house of the god Srigiri Malhkarjuna. 
Sangama Devi (wife of Srlgiri Odeyar ?) gave up the house she 
was in, together with the wells and fruit trees for the nineteen 
Brahmans of the chhaira. And for the ten Jangamas for whom 
the nad people have provided in the chhaira, “ the Brahman 
who attends to them, and two Sudra women to clean up, for 
these thirteen persons, whoever is the manager of the Brahman 
chhaira will collect from the nad people the amount specified 
and provide the bhaiia (or rice) required for the whole thirty- 


1 £, C,VIII, T1.24,p. 168. 

2 370 of 1917. 

^ E.C, VIII, Tl. 222, p. 211. 
« E C.. VI. Sg. 29, p, 100. 

® E. C , IX, Kn., 65, p. 128. 
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two persons." The inscription does not enlighten us on the 
•question whether the nad people themselves authorized the 
collection of the specified fee.i 

On Rayanna Odeyar also constructing a chhatra and other 
works of merit, all the farmers and subjects of Anaveri-nad 
and the Holeya-Honnur-na^, in A. D. 1431, agreeing among 
themselves, gave him Dannayakapura with all the taxes and 
dues (specified in detail), in the presence of all the gods of 
Kudali.2 In about A. D. 1495 the 170 Brahmans of Belavadi 
granted land (specified) to Sabega, son of Bavahka Deva.® 
Tarur-Komara Chikkodeyar's son Chikkanna, in about A. d. 
1510, with the approval of the Gaudas and senabova, granted 
land in Siravanodu to Nidugal VIranna Odeyar (descent 
stated). < 

In about Saka 1449 (a. d. 1527-8) all the nad-gatidas of 
Vijayapura granted land to Bayirapa Nayaka in consideiation 
of his holding the office of yajamana (headman) of the na^uJ 
Virappa Nayaka, son of Mujuvagil Saluva Kenchanna 
Nayaka and others (named), having agreed together, in A, d. 
1530, gave the two villages Voddarahalli and another village, 
the name of which is effaced in the record, of Nandagulli- 
sthala, to Sdmanatha Dikbhita, son of Chaturvedimangala 
Bhatta, for some purpose not stated in the grant.® Another 
inscription also of the same date (Saka 1452 = a. d. 1530-1) 
tells us that the residents of Valla-nadu in Rajaraja-vaja-nadu, 
gave certain lands to Sokkanar Pallavarayar of Padaiparru, as 
a kdniyatchi.^ Four persons (named) granted the Virupaksha- 


1 E. C., VIII, Tl. 33, pp. 109-70. 

8 E. C.. VII, Sh. 71, pp. 27-8. 

® E. C., V, P, I, Bl. 173. p. 101. 

* E. C.,XII. Si. Ill, p. 103. 

® My. Arch. Report for 1925, p. 19. 

« E. C., IX, Ht. 28, p. 91. 

^ 318 of 1914. For a gift of a piece of land by the fnahdjanas of 
the sarvamanya agrahara village of Kanchsamudra alias Pratapadevaraya- 
puram in S. 1459, see 571 of 1912 .Rangachari, Top. List, I, Ap. 78, p. 13, 
See also Ap. 76 for a gift of a channel and a tank by the mahSfanas of 
Nagarakere in a. d. 1538, p. ibid. 
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pura, otherwise called Nandicheruvu, in the Penugonda king- 
dom, to Achyutaraya Mallapanna in A. D. 1537,i 

All the Brahmans of Bhatta-ratnakara, which was 
Nagamahgala, in about A.D. 1549 made for the god Virabhadra 
of the same town a grant of the first five pana received every 
year of that temple ; and all the remaining dues were granted 
by Bokki Setti, son of Baldali Setti.^ In A. D. 1560 the 
Brahmans of Belgod agrahara, also called Narasimhapura, in 
the Fifty-nad of the Araga kingdom, granted specified lands 
for the otferings of the god LakshmT-Naiayana, and also gave 
fourteen (gadyana) for the chhatra of the same temple.^ 
According to an effaced inscription assigned to the year A. D. 
1633, the Brahmans of the <j^rflAdrfl...masavapura and the 
Brahmans of Bayirapura and all the people of S6mi...made 
over to Anafitappa Odeyar certain rice fields under the big 
tank of Bayirapura, for some purpose not mentioned in the 
epigraph. ^ 


CHAPTER IX 

FESTIVALS, GAMES, AND AMUSEMENTS 

Section I. Religions Festivals 
There are detailed notices of some of the most impoitant 
religious festivals and amusements of Vijayanagara in the 
accounts of foreign travellers which may be examined with the 
aid of inscriptions and literature. The most magnificent 
festivals were those held in connection with the great temple 
cars and the Mahanavami. Two other festivals also appeared 
singular to foreigners and these were the Holi and the SIdi (or 


1 E. C., X, Bg. 4, p. 231. 

* E.C., IV, Ng. 5, p. 114. 

® E. C., VIII, Tl. 103, p. 184. The meaning of the grant dated a.d. 
1572 by which Hamparasayya, Malalur Appaijna Hebbaruva PalagoJ 
Timmana Hebbaruva and other Hebbars gave a chakra of four vardha 
for the lands specified, is not quite clear. E. C., IX, Cp. 99, p. 155. 

* E. C., IV, Kr. 13, p. 102. For some notices of social solidarity in 
the post-Vijayanagara period, see E. C., V, P. I, Bl. 6, p. 46; Lockman, 
Travels of the Jesuits, II, p. 376. 
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Sedi.) We shall not dwell on the philosophical or symbolical 
significance of these celebrations but shall merely describe 
them in order to complete the account of the life of the people 
of Vijayanagara.^ 

Before we deal with them in detail, we may enumerate 
the different kinds of festbjals mentioned in the inscriptions. 
Some of the epigraphs merely contain references to ordinary 
festivals ; others, to the greater celebrations which foreign 
travellers also witnessed. Thus an inscription dated A. D, 1375 
relates that Devanna Odeyar, along with the inhabitants of 
Kaivara-nad, in order that merit might accrue to his father 
Isvara Deva, instituted a festival for the godBhlmlsuram-Udai- 
yar-Nayanar of Kaivara.^ But a more detailed account is given 
in a stone record dated about A. D. 1397 which informs us 
that the great general of Harihara Raya, Gunda Dandadhipa, 
made provision for the following festivals in the Chennakesava 
temple at Belur : the daily worship according to the pancha 
ratra ritual and the mantra siddhanta, the worship of the 
throne, the enthronement for the bath, enthronement for the 
decorations, the enthronement for processions, the enthrone- 
ment for offerings of food, the enthronement for retiring 
to rest, the display of the sacred emblems, the ceremonial 
contact, the sixty-four festivals of rejoicing, the worship 
with flowers, the daily oblation, the daily procession, the 
fortnightly festivals, the monthly festival, the yearly festival, 
the festival of purifications, the festival of remaining at home, 
the festival of the engine (or disc), the festival of invoking 
Rama and Krishna, the festital of worship with lotuses, the’ 
swing festival, the festival of illumination, the festival in 
Margasira, the festival in Pushya, the festival in Chaitra, the 

^ For a detailed account of some of the most important religious 
festivals, read Wilson, Religion of the Hindus, II, pp. 152, seg. (1862 
ed.) ; Wilkins, Mod. H ind., p. 214, seq. , Abb6 Dubois , Hindu Manners, 
I, p, 279 ; II, p. S7S, seq., 706, seq. For chronological details of the 
festivals days, see Kielhorn I. A., XXVI, p. 177, seq. The following may 
also be noted: Manual of Adm. of the Madras Presy., I, pp. 92, (n), 93, 
94; E. D. Ross, An Alphabetical List of the Feasts and Holidays of tlfq 
Hindus and Muhammadans (Calcutta, 1914), 

* E. C., X, Ct. 94, p. 262. 
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decoration with the nine gems, the decoration with new clothes 
and jewels, the burning of sandal perfume, the congratulation, 
the presentation of fruit and delicacies, the presentation of a 
bull, the offering of honey, the offering of seeds, the display of 
the four divisions of the army, the exhibition of the mirror and 
of garlands, the exhibition of dancing, the procession to the 
treasury, the bathing at equinoxes, at solstices, and at the time 
of the sun’s entering a new sign, the waving of lights, the 
penance for defects (or omissions) in the daily service, and the 
penance for accidental interruptions, the peace offering and the 
festival of bringing the god home from a distance.^ 

An inscription dated about A. D. 1495 gives us some more 
festivals. These were the panchdmrita anointing of the god, the 
offerings, perpetual lamp, prayers with flowers, worship with 
fruit, putting on of davana leaves, putting on of the paviira, 
the worship with lights in Karttika and Krittika, the spring 
festival and other festivals at the five parvas, the feast of lights, 
the worship and offerings at Sivaratri, new years's day, and 
other great tiihis^ 

These and many other festivals in temples were conducted 
with the aid of the assignments given in the shape of revenue 
and produce by the princes and people of Vijayanagara. 

^ ■)/ The most remarkable festival which dazzled the foreigners 
was the Mahanavami celebration. Religious in its atmosphere, 
it is essentially political in its significance. For it commemo- 
rates the anniversary of Rama’s marching against Ravana, and 
in its twofold aspect of the worship of Durga and of the 
ayudhas or arms, culminating in the Vijaya-dasami,^ was 
particularly suited to the Vijayanagara times when fatal issues 
loomed ominously in the political horizon. According to the 

^ Rice, My. Ins., p. 223; E. C., V, P. II, Bl. 3, p, 145. 

’ E. C., V. P. I, Cn. 259, pp. 234; P. II, p. 699. Cf. My Arch. Report 
for 1913-14. p. 49, for festivals mentioned in a. d. 1544; ^0 of 1915 dated 
Saka 1476 (a. d. 1554-S) ; Ep. Ind. IV, pp. 5, 6 and n. (1), for a record 
dated a. d. 1556 ; Ep. Ind., IX, p. 341, for an inscription of A. b. 1567. 
For various monthly celebrations as given in tradition, read Taylor, O. H. 
MSS., II., p. 153. 

* Cf. Suryanarayana Rao, The City, p, 37. 
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Hindu calendar it falls in Asvina-suklapaksha (September- 
October).! 

<Abdur Razzaq witnessed this great festival. He calls it 
Mahanam, and describes it thus: “ The infidels of this country 
who are endowed with power, are fond of displaying their 
pride, pomp, power and glo/y, in holding every year a stately 
and magnificent festival, which they call Uahanawi, the 
manner of it is this: The King of Bijanagar directed that all 
his nobles and chiefs should assemble at the royal abode from 
all the provinces of his country, which extends for the distance 
of three or four months’ journey. They brought with them a 
thousand elephants tumultuous as the sea, and thundering as 
the clouds, arrayed in armour, and adorned with howdahs, on 
which jugglers and throwers of naphtha were seated; and on 
the foreheads, trunks, and ears of the elephants extraordinary 
forms and pictures were traced with cinnabar and other 
pigments.. .On that beautiful plain were raised enchanting 
pavilions of from two to five stages high, on which from top to 
bottom were painted all kinds of figures that the imagination 
can conceive, of men, wild animals, birds, and all kinds of 
beasts, down to flies and gnats. All these were painted with 
exceeding delicacy and taste. Some of these pavilions were so 
constructed, that they revolved, and every moment offered a 
different face to the view. Every instant each stage and each 
chamber presented a new and charming sight. 

“In the front of that plain, a pillared edifice was construct- 
ed of nine stories in height, ornamented with exceeding beauty. 
The throne of the king was placed on the ninth story. The 
place assigned to me was the seventh story, from which every 
one was excluded except my own friends. Between this 


* Sewell correctly ascribes the Mahanavami festivals to the 1st of 
the month of Alvina, but one fails to understand how the New Year’s 
Day could succeed it in the month of Kartika. Sewell is evidently wrong 
in squeezing the New Year’s Day between Asvina and Margasirsha. See 
below. Cf. Suryanarayana Rao, The City., p. 12. According to legend 
this festival is associated with the early days of Vijayanagara history 
when Vidyarapya propitiated Bhuvanesvari (or Durga). Taylor, OJf. 
MSS., II., p. 103. 
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palace and the pavilions there was an open space beautifully 
laid out, in which singers and story-tellers exercised their res- 
pective arts. The singers were for the most part young girls... 
They were seated behind a beautiful curtain, opposite the king. 
On a sudden the curtain was removed on both sides, and the 
girls began to move with their feet with such grace, that wisdom 
lost its senses, and the soul was intoxicated with delight.”^ 

The Persian ambassador who was thus bewitched by the 
beautiful dancing-girls, does not give us more details about 
the Mahanavami festival, although he describes the jugglers at 
play on the same occasion. He tells us, however, something 
about the duration of the celebration. “ For three continuous 
days, from the time that the world-enlightening sun began to 
glow like a peacock in the heavens, until that when the crow 
of evening’s obscurity displayed its wings and feathers, this 
royal fete continued with the most gorgeous display. One 
cannot, without entering into great detail, mention all the 
various kinds of pyrotechny and squibs, and various other 
amusements which were exhibited.” ^ 

As regards the throne of the monarch, he says, “ During 
the three days the king sat on the throne upon this cushion, and 
when the celebration of the Mahandwi was over, he sent for 
this humble individual one evening at the time of prayer.” In 
the same connection he describes the throne: “ It was of a 
prodigious size, made of gold inlaid with beautiful jewels, and 
ornamented with exceeding delicacy and art; seeing that this 
kind of manufacture is nowhere excelled in the other 


^Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, pp, 117-18 ; Major, /nrfio, p. 35, seq., 
Sewell persists in maintaining his mistake that the New Year’s Day was 
celebrated in Vijayanagara on the 1st Kartlika For. Emp.,p. 93. It 
requires no argument to maintain that the orthodox people of Vijaya- 
nagara did not fail to observe the New Year’s Day at the usual time in 
March, and the attempts of Sewell, therefore, to prove that ‘ Abdur 
Razzaq was wrong in ascribing the Mahanawl festival to the month of 
Rajab, are futile. Cf. Suryanarayana Rao, The City, p. 37. (n.). But see 
ibid, p. 36 where Mr. Suryanarayana Rao speaks of it as a sort of politi- 
cal conference. Payne has some remarks to make on this subject. Scenes 
from Indian History, p. 71. 

® Elliot, ibid., IV, p, 119. 
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kingdoms of the earth. Before the throne there was placed a 
cushion of zaitunt satin, round which three rows of the most 
exquisite pearls were sewn.”i 

What ‘ Abdur Razzaq failed to notice Paes was careful to 
observe. The description of the Mahanavami festival as given 
by the Portuguese chronicl^er is long and interesting. “ You 
should know that among these heathen there are days when 

they celebrate their feasts as with us When the time of the 

principal festival arrives the king comes from ihe new city^ to 
this city of Bisnaga, since it is the capital of the kingdom and 
it is the custom there to make their feasts and to assemble. For 
these feasts are summoned all the dancing-women of the king- 
dom, in order that they should be present; and also the captains 
and kings and great lords with all their retinues, — except only 
those whom the king may have sent to make war, or those who 
are in other parts, or are at the far end of the kingdom on the 
side where (an attack) is feared, such as the kingdom of Oria, 
and the territories on the Ydallcao; and even if such captains 
are absent in such places, there appear for them at the feasts 
those whom I shall hereafter mention. 

•• These feasts begin on the 12th of September, and they 
last nine days, and take place at the king’s palace.® 

“ The palace is on this fashion : it has a gate opening on 
to the open space of which I have spoken, and over this gate 
is a tower of some height, made like the others with its 
verandahs ; outside these gates begins the wall which I said 
encircled the palace. At the gate are many doorkeepers with 
leather scourges in their hands, and slicks, and they let no one 
enter but the captains and chief people, and those about 
whom they receive orders from the Chief of the Guard. Passing 
this gate you have an open space, and then you have another gate 


® Elliot, Hist of Indxa, p. 120. 

‘ Nagalapura, 7. 

* Cf ' Abdur Razzaq's computation. There cannot be a doubt that 
both refer to the Mahanavami festival. Sewell interprets Paes’ remarks 
to mean the Kanarese New Year’s Day. For. Emp,, p. 85. 
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like the first, also with its doorkeepers and guards ; and as soon 
as you enter inside this you have a large open space, and on 
one side and the other are low verandahs where are seated the 
captains and chief people in order to witness the feasts, and on 
the left side of the north of this open space is a great one- 
storeyed building [lerrea ) ; all the rest are like it. This build- 
ing stands on pillars shaped like elephants and with other 
figures, and all open in front, and they go up to it by stair- 
cases of stone ; around it, underneath, is a terrace (corredor) 
paved with very good flagstones, where stand some of the 
people looking at the feast. This house is called the Hou se of 
Victory as it was made when the king came back from the war 
against Orya, as 1 have already told you. On the light side of 
the open space were some narrow scaffoldings, made of wood 
and so lofty that they could be seen over the top of the wall ; 
they are covered at the top with crimson and green velvet and 
other handsome cloths, and adorned from top to bottom. Let 
no one fancy that these cloths were of wool, because there are 
none such in the country, but they are of very fine cotton. 
These scaffoldings are not always kept at that place, but they 
are specially made for these feasts ; there are eleven of them. 
Against the gates there were two circles in which were the 
dancing-women, richly arrayed with many jewels of gold and 
diamonds and many pearls. Opposite the gate which is on the 
east side of the fron t of the open space, and in the middle of 
it, there are two buildings of the same sort as the House of 
Victory of which I have spoken ; these buildings are served by 
a- kind of staircase of stone beautifully wrought — one is in the 
middle and the other at the end. This building was all hung 
with rich cloths, both the walls and the ceiling, as well as the 
supports, and the cloths of the walls were adorned with figures 
in the manner of embroidery ; these buildings have two plat- 
forms one above the other, beautifully sculptured, with their 
sides well made and worked, to which platforms the sons of 
the king's favourites come for the feasts, and sometimes his 
eunuchs. On the upper platform, close to the king, was 
Christovao de Figueiredo, with all of us who came with him. 
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for the king commanded that he should be put in such a place 
'as best to see the feasts and magnificence 

“ Returning to the feasts, you must know that in this 
House of Victory the king has a room (casa) made of cloth, 
with its door closed, where the idol has a shnne ; and in the 
other, in the middle (of the building), is placed a dais opposite 
the staircase in the middle ; on which dais stands a throne of 
state made thus, — it is four-sided, and flat, with a round top, 
and a hollow in the middle for the seat. As regards the 
woodwork of it, you must know that it is all covered with silk 
cloths (? soajes),^ and has lions all of gold, and in the spaces 
between the cloths (soajes) it has plates of gold with many 
rubies and seed-pearls, and pearls underneath ; and round the 
sides it is full of galden images of personages, and upon these 
is much work in gold, with many precious stones. In this 
chair is placed an idol, also of gold, embowered in roses and 
flowers. On one side of this chair, on the dais below, stands 
a head-dress ; this also is made in the same manner; it is up- 
right and as high as a span, the top is rounded, it is all full of 
pearls and rubies and all other precious stones, and on the top 
of it is a pearl as large as a nut, which is not quite round. On 
the other side is an anklet for the foot made in the same 
fashion ; it is another state jewel, and is full of large pearls 
and of many rubies, emeralds and diamonds, and other stones 
of value ; it will be of the thickness of a man's arm. In front 
of all this, at the edge of the dais, resting on a support were 
some cushions where the king was seated during all these 
feasts. The feasts commence thus : — 

“You must know that when it is morning the king comes 
to this House of Victory, and betakes himself to that room 
where the idol is with its Brahmans, and he performs his 
prayers and ceremonies. Outside the house are some of his 
favourites, and on the square are many dancing-girls dancing. 
In their verandahs round the square are many captains and 
chief people who come there in order to see ; and on the 


* Sewell, For, Emp., p. 265, n. (1) 
48 
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ground, near the platform of the house, are eleven horses with 
handsome and well-arranged trappings, and behind them are 
four beautiful elephants with many adornments. After the 
king has entered inside he comes out, and with him a 
Brahman who takes in his hand a basket full of white roses and 
approaches the king on the platform, and the king, taking three 
handfuls of these roses, throws them to (he horses, and after 
he has thrown them he takes a basket of perfumes and acts 
towards them as though he would cense them ; and when he 
has finished doing this he reaches towards the elephants and 
does the same to them. And when the king has finished this, 
the Brahman takes the basket and descends to the platform, 
and from thence puts those roses and other flowers on the 
heads of all the horses and this done, returns to the king. 
Then the king goes again to where the idol is, and as soon as 
he is inside they lift the curtains of the room, which are made 
like the purdahs of a tent, and the king seats himself where 
these are, and they lift them all. Thence he witnesses the 
slaughter of twenty-four buffaloes and a hundred and fifty 
sheep, with which a sacrifice is made to that idol ; you must 
know that they cut off the heads of these buffaloes and sheep 
at one blow with certain large sickles which are wielded by a 
man who has charge of this slaughter ; they are so sure of hand 
that no blow misses. When they have finished the slaughter 
of these cattle, the king goes out and goes to the other large 
buildings, on the platforms of which is a crowd of Brahmans, 
and as soon as the king ascends to where they stand they throw 
to the king ten or twelve roses — those (that is) who are nearest 
to him. Then he passes all along the top of the building and 
as soon as he is at the end he takes the cap from his head and 
after placing it on the ground turns back (to the place) where 
the idol is ; here he lies extended on the ground. When he 
has arisen he betakes himself to the interior of the building, 
and enters a garden (or walled enclosure — qiiyntal) where they 
say that a little fire has been made, and he throws into the fire 
a powder made up of many things, namely, rubies and pearls 
and all other kinds of precious stones, and aloes and othcf 
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sweet scented things. This done, he returns to the pagoda and 
goes inside and stays a little, at which time enter by the other 
door some of his favourites who are in the building, and they 
make their salaam. Then he goes back to the place whence 
he threw the flowers to the hoises, and as soon as he is here 
all the captains and chief people come and make their salaam 
to him, and some, if they so desire, present some gifts to him ; 
then as they come so they retire, and each one betakes himself 
to his own dwelling. And the king withdraws to the interior of 
his palace by that gate which 1 have already mentioned — 
that which stands between the two buildings that are in the 
arena {terreyro ) ; the courtezans and bayaderes remain dancing 
in front of the temple and idol for a long time. This is what 
is done during the morning of each day of these nine days, 
with the ceremonies 1 have mentioned, and each day more 
splendid (than the last). 

** Now, returning to the feasts. At three o'clock in the 
afternoon every one comes to the palace. They do not admit 
every one at once (they allowed us to go into the open part 
that is between the gates), but there go inside only the wrest- 
lers and dancing-women, and the elephants, which go with 
their trappings and decorations, those that sit on them being 
armed with shields and javelins, and wearing quilted tunics. 
As soon as these are inside they range themselves round the 
arena, each one in his place, and the wrestlers go close to the 
staircase which is in the middle of that building, where has 
been prepared a large space of ground for the dancing-women 
to wrestle. Many other people are then at the entrance-gate 
opposite to the building, namely Brahmans, and the sons of 
the king’s favourites, and their relations ; all these are noble 
youths who serve before the king. The officers of the house- 
hold go about keeping order amongst all the people, and keep 
each one in his own place. The different pavilions are sepa- 
rated by doors, so that no one may enter unless he is invited. 

“ Salvatinica (Saluva Timma), who is the principal person 
that enters the building, supervises the whole, for he brought 
up the king, and made him king, and so the king lookg upon 
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him like a father. Whenever the king calls to him he addresses 
him as ‘Lord (senhor) Salvatinica', and all the captains 
and nobles of the realm make salaam to him. This Salvatinica 
stands inside the arena where the festivals go on, near one of 
the doors, and from there gives the word for the admission of 
all the things necessary for the festival. 

“After all this is done and arranged the king gives forth 
and seats himself on the dais I have mentioned, where is the 
throne and the other things, and all those that are inside make 
their salaam to him. As soon as they have done this the 
wrestlers seat themselves on the ground, for these are allowed 
to remain seated, but no other, howsoever great a lord he be, 
except the king so commands ; and these also eat betel, though 
none else may eat it in his presence except the dancing-women 
who may always eat it before him. As soon as the king is 
seated in his place he bids to sit with him three or four men 
who belong to his race, and who are themselves kings and 
fathers of his wives ; the principal of these is the king of 
Syrimgapatao and of all the territory bordering on Malabar, 
and this king is called Cumarvirya,i and he seats himself as far 
in front as the king on the other side of the dais, the rest are 
behind. 

“ There the king sits, dressed in white clothes all covered 
with (embroidery of) golden roses and w'caring his jewels — he 
wears a quantity of these white garments, and I always saw 
him so dressed — and around him stand his pages with his betel, 
and his sword, and the other things which are his insignia of 
State. Many Brahmans stand round the throne on which rests 
the idol, fanning it with horsetail plumes, coloured, the hand- 
les of which are all overlaid with gold; these plumes are 
tokens of the highest dignity, they also fan the king with them. 

“ As soon as the king is seated, the captains who waited 
without making their entrance, each one by himself, attended 
by his chief people, and so on, all in order ; they approach and 
make their salaams to the king, and then take their places in 


* See Sewell’s note on this. For. £mp,, p. 269, n. (1). 
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the pavilions (veramdas) which 1 have previously described. As 
soon as these nobles have finished entering, the captains of the 
troops approach with shields and spears, and afterwards the 
captains of the archers ; these officers are all stationed on the 
ground around the arena in front of the elephants and they 
constitute the king’s guard, for into such a place no man may 
enter bearing arms, nor near to w’here the king is. As soon as 
these soldiers have all taken their places the women begin to 
dance, while some of them place themselves in the circular 
galleries that I have said were (erected) at their gate of 
entrance. Who can fitly describe to you the great riches these 
women carry on their persons ?. . 

“ Then the wrestlers begin their play. . . . 

" In all this portion of the day nothing more is done than 
this wrestling and the dancing of the women, but as soon as 
ever the sun is down many torches are lit and some great 
flambeaux made of cloth ; and these are placed about the 
arena in such a way that the whole is as light as day, and even 
along the top of the walls, for on all the battlements are 
lighted lamps, and the place where the king sits is all full of 
torches. As soon as these are all lit up there are introduced 
many very graceful plays and contrivances, but these do not 
stop long ; they only approach where the king is and then go 
out. Then there enter others in other fashion, with battles of 
people on hoiseback ; these horses are like the hobby-horses 
made in Portugal for the feast of the Corpo de Dios ; others 
come with casting-nets, fishing, and capturing the men that 
are in the arena. When these amusements are ended, they 
begin to throw up many rockets and many different sorts of 
fires, also castles that burn and fling out from themselves 
many bombs (tiros) and rockets. 

*< When these fireworks are finished, there enter many 
triumphant cars* which belong to the captains, some of them 


^ Infra, Section on Games and Amusements. 

* These are evidently the chariots to which we have referred in an 
earlier connection. B. A. S. 
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sent by those captains who are waging war in foreign parts; 
and they enter thus. The first belongs to Salvatinica, and 
they come in one after the other. Some of the cars appear 
covered with many rich cloths, having on them many devices 
of dancing-girls and other humun figures; there are other 
cars having tiers one on top of another, and others all of one 
kind; and so in their order they pass to where the king is. 
When the cars have gone out they are immediately followed 
by many horses covered with trappings and cloths of very 
fine stuff of the king’s colours, and with many roses and 
flowers on their heads and necks, and with their bridles all 
gilded; and in front of these horses goes a horse with two 
state-umbrellas of the king, and with grander decorations 
than the others, and one of the lesser equerries leads it by the 
bridle , . 

« These horses then, going in the way I have stated, pass 
twice round the arena and place themselves in the middle of 
the arena in five or six lines, one before the other, and the king’s 
horse in front of them, all facing the king; they stand in 
such a way that between them and the men there is an open 
space all round. As soon as they are arranged in this way 
and are all quiet there goes out from the inside of the palace 
a Brahman, the highest in rank of those about the king, 
and two others with him, and this chief Brahman carries in 
his hands a bowl with a cocoanut and some rice and flowers, 
while others carry a pot of water; and they pass round by the 
back of the horses, wliich all stand facing the king; and after 
performing his ceremonies there, he returns to the palace. 

" After this is over you will see issuing from inside 
twenty-five or thirty female doorkeepers, with canes in their 
hands... 1 

“ When these women retire the horses also go, and then 
come the elephants, and after making their salaam they too 
retire. As soon as they are gone the king retires by a small 
door which is at the end of the building. Then the Brahmans 


^ Supra, Chapter, IV. Women. 
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go and take an idol, and carry it to the House of Victory 
where is the room of cloth that I have spoken of; and the king 
at once comes from within, and goes to where the idol is, and 
offers his prayers and performs his ceremonies. Then they 
bring there more buffaloes and sheep, and kill them in the 
same way as before, and then come the professional women to 
dance. As soon as the slaughter of the buffaloes and sheep 
is over the king retires, and goes to his supper; for he fasts all 
these nine days, and (each day) they eat nothing until all is 
finished, and their hour of food is midnight. The bayaderes 
remain dancing before the idol a long time after all this is 
done. 

“ In this way are celebrated these festivals of nine days; 
on the last day there are slaughtered two hundred and fifty 
buffaloes and four thousand five hundred sheep. 

'< When these days of festival are past, the king holds a 
review of all his forces, and the review is thus arranged.”! 

Nuniz also witnessed the Mahanavami festival but his 
account is not so complete as that of Paes. Nuniz writes 
thus: “ When he wishes to please his captains, or persons 
from whom he has received or wishes to receive good service, 
he gives them scarves of honour for their personal use, which 
is a great honour; and this he does each year to the captains 
at the time that they pay him their land-rents. This takes 
place in the month of September when for nine days they make 
great feasts. Some say that they do this in honour of the nine 
months during which Our Lady bore her Son in the womb; 
others say that it is only done because at this time the captains 
come to pay their rents to the King. Which feasts are con- 
ducted in the following manner. 

“ The first day they put nine castles in a piece of ground 
which is in front of the palace, which castles are made by the 
nine principal captains in the kingdom. They are very lofty 
and are hung with rich cloths, and in them are many dancing- 


^ Sewell, For. Bmp., pp. 262-7S. 
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girls and also many kinds of contrivances. Besides these nine 
every captain is obliged to make each one his castle, and they 
come to show these to the King. Each one has his separate 
device, and they all come like this during the nine days of the 
feast. The officers of the city are bound to come with their 
devices each day at night, just as in our festivals, and in these 
nine days they slaughter animals and make sacrifice. The first 
day they kill nine male buffaloes and nine sheep and nine 
goats, and thenceforward they kill each day more, always 
doubling the number; and when they have finished slaying these 
beasts, there come nine horses and nine elephants of the King, 
and these come before the king covered with flowers — roses- 
and with rich trappings. Before them goes the chief Master of 
the Horse with many attendants, and they make salaam to the 
King. And when these have finished making their salaam 
there come from within priests, and they bring rice and other 
cooked edibles, and water, and fire, and many kinds of scents, 
and they offer prayers and throw the water over the horses and 
elephants, just (as our priests do with) holy water; and they put 
chaplets of roses on them. This is done in the presence of 
the King, who remains seated on a throne of gold and precious 
stone; he never sits on this except only this once in the year. 
And this King^ that now reigns does not sit on it, for they say 
that whoever sits on it must be a very truthful man, one who 
speaks the whole truth, and this King never does so. Whilst 
this is going on there pass by the King fully a thousand women, 
dancing and posturing before him. After all the devices that 
have been prepared have been witnessed all the horses of the 
King pass by, covered with their silken trappings, and with 
much adornment of gold and precious stones on their heads, 
and then all the elephants and yokes of oxen in the middle of 
the arena in front of the palace. After these have been seen 
there come thirty-six of the most beautiful of the King's wives, ^ 

* Achyuta Raya. 

* Paes in the above passage clearly tells us that they were door- 
keepers. Nuniz makes them the king’s wives! This once again proves 
that Nuniz cannot be relied upon for many of his statements. B. A. S. 
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covered with gold and pearls, and much work of seed-pearls, 
and in the hands of each a vessel of gold with a lamp of oil 
burning in it; and with these women come all the female 
servants and the other wives of the King, with canes in their 
hands tipped with gold and with torches burning; and these 
then retire inside with the King... 

“ In this way during these nine days they are compelled 
to search for all things which will give pleasure to the King.’'i 

There are two details in the foregoing accounts of the 
foreign writers, especially of Paes, on which some light is 
thrown in the traditional accounts of the south. The first 
refers to the buffalos and the second to the “ anklet for the 
foot " which was of " the thickness of a man’s arm. ” The 
former is connected with the following story: 

“ Shortly after, the Nava-rattiri festival occurred. In 
this capital (called the Vizianagaram Penukondai Palnam) was 
the temple of a durga (or goddess), to which a festival was 
annually dedicated; and it terminated with the offering of a 
wild buffalo to the goddess on the tenth day. This buffalo 
was generally hunted for in the jungle, by the prince of the 
kingdom, and usually taken in a net. On the eighth day of 
that year, the Payer, as usual, went with his hunting party into 
the woods, which abounded with wild buffalos; and having 
chased them, a buffalo was reported to be caught in the snare 
laid for it by the huntsmen. This buffalo was remarkable for 
the strength and length of its horns, which bended backwards 
and reached to its tail; consequently the Payer and his 
principal officers were much concerned at the improbability of 
sacrificing it with one blow, as would be needful; since a 
failure on this point would be a sure indication of some catas- 
trophe, unfavourable to the future prosperity of the kingdom, 
according to a current tradition long since established." It 
was then that Visvanatha Nayaka, advised in a dream by the 


* Sewell, For. Bmp., pp. 370-8, 
49 
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goddess, came to the rescue of the king and offered to cut off 
the buffalo’s head at one stroke. i 

The other detail carries us to the palace of Tirumala N ayaka 
of Mudura. The Accounts of Tirninalai-Naicker, and of his 
Buildings relate thus; “ To the west, in the midst of a great 
dome-shaped hall, is a square building of black stone, which 
includes a hall made of ivory: in the middle of this is a jewelled 
throne, on which the king is accustomed to take his seat at the 
great Nava-ralliri festival, surrounded by all his banners, or 
ensigns of royalty; and where also all kings are accustomed to 
do homage. At that festival, the Retsha-bandah, (or amulet), 
is put on by the king.” Taylor tells us the following about this 
amulet: “ The Brahmins during the festival have to watch 
and fast; and, with attendant ceremonies, a thin chakram either 
wheel or square of gold, has written on it, in its various com- 
partments certain mystical or astrological words or figures; the 
plate is then rolled up, inclosed in a small case and tied to the 
arm or wrist or suspended on the breast. It was supposed to 
convey to the king protection from enemies; dread and honor 
from subjects.”* 

Conti also speaks of a nine days festival but with some 
uncommon details. “ On the third, which last nine days, they 
set up in all the highways large beams, like the masts of small 
ships, to the upper part of which are attached pieces of very 
beautiful cloth of various kinds, interwoven with gold. On 
the summit of each of these beams is each day placed a man 
of pious aspect, dedicated to religion, capable of enduring all 
things with equanimity, who is to pray for the favour of God. 
These men are assailed by the people, who pelt them with 
oranges, lemons and other odoriferous fruits, all which they 
bear most patiently.”* 

Provision was made by the people for providing offerings 
in temples on the occasion of this great Mahanavanii festival. 

^ Taylor, O.H. MSS., II., p. S. 

* Ibid., II., pp. 1S7-9, and 1S9 n. 

“ Major, India, p. 28. 
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Thus a record dated Saka 1516 (a. d. 1594-5) informs us that 
Rahgappa, son of Yatiraja Ayyangar of Turiyasthakali-gofr«, 
gave 110 getti varaliam for providing certain offerings to the 
god Chennakesava Perunial at Sriperumbudur, Chingleput 
district, on the ten days of the Mahanavami festival. i 

Another celebration yvhich evoked admiration from 
foreign travellers was the DIpavali festival held in the month 
of Karttika. This commemorates the victory which Vishnu 
scored against the Asuras and Narakasuras, and since, as they 
say, it was won in the evening, there is a universal illumination 
of houses and temples in the land.. .2 Conti thus describes the 
DIpavali festival: “On another of these festivals they fix up 
within their temples, and on the outside of the roofs, an 
innumerable number of lamps of oil of Susimanni, which are 
kept burning day and night.”^ 

People gave contributions to the temples also for the 
celebration of these festivals. In about A. D. 1443 Govanpa 
and Bajjanna, sons of Srlranga Deva of Aranipura in Kadalur, 
made a grant for the Chaitra festival of lights in the temple of 
Chennakesvara according to former custom. < An inscription 
dated Saka 1443 (a. d. 1521-2) informs us that Sadasiva Nayaka 
provided ghee for lamps during the festival of Tirukkartigai to 
the temple of Brihadamba at Devikkapuram, for the merit of 
the chief (svami) Tiruraalai Nayaka. s In Saka 1444 (a. d. 
1522-3) the daughter of the Kannadiya chief Devappudaiyar 
at Marudarsar-Padaividu, gave a gift of ghee for the same 
festival to the same temple.*’ 

Foreigners observed another great festival about which 
they left some details. This is the car festivaj or the ratha- 

1 191 of 1922. 

=* Srikantaliyar, 7. A., XX, p. 430; Suryanarayana Rao, The City. 
p. 11. For an account of the Dipavali festival, Wilson, 7. A., XXVI, 
p. 308; Gupte, 7. A., XXXII, pp. 237-9. 

® Major, India, p. 28; Sewell, For. Enip., p. 86. 

* E. C., V, P. 1, Hn. 82, p. 25. 

® 361 of 1912-, Rangachari, Top List., I, NA 162, p. 49. 

* 3(52 o/ 1972; Rangachari, NA 163, p. 50. Read Pi^tro 4cU% 
Valle’s description given below. 
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saptami. Conti gives us a fanciful picture of the scene in the 
following words : “ In Bizenegalia also, at a certain time of the 
year, their idol is carried through the city, placed between two 
chariots, in which are young women richly adorned, who sing 
hymns to the god, and accompanied by a great concourse of 
people. Many, carried away by the fervour of their faith, cast 
themselves on the ground before the wheels, in order that they 
may be crushed to death, — a mode of death which they say is 
very acceptable to their god. Others, making an incision in 
their side, and inserting a rope thus through their body, hang 
themselves to the chariot by way of ornament, and thus 
suspended and half dead accompany their idol. This kind of 
sacrifice they consider the best and most acceptable of all.''i 

Since we know that "young women richly adorned” 
have never been, and are not, carried in the great temple 
chariots during the rathasapiami festival; and that the descrip- 
tion of people hanging " themselves to the chariot by way of 
ornament " refers to a festival which is quite distinct from the 
one under review, we may be cautious in accepting Nocolo dei 
Conti’s other remark that many carried away by the fervour of 
their faith, cast themselves on the ground before the wheels in 
order to attain salvation. 

Paes has more sober views on the subject. This chronic- 
ler says : " Close to these pagodas is a triumphal car covered 
with carved work and images, and on one day in each year 
during a festival they drag this through the city in such streets 
as it can traverse. It is large and cannot turn corners.” ^ That 
Paes does not relate things which he has not seen is evident 
from the following observations made by him on cars. 
" Whenever the festival of any of these temples occurs they 
drag along certain triumphal cars which run on wheels, and 
with it go dancing-girls and other women with music to the 
temple, (conducting) the idol along the said street with much 
pomp. I do not relate the manner in which these cars are 


^ Major, India, p. 28; Sewell, For. Emp., p. 84 
* Sewell ibid., p. 255. 
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taken, because in all the time tliat I was in this city none were 
taken round.” J 

The fiction of people falling under the wheels of a temple 
car must have gained considerable popularity among foreigners. 
We find Linschoten repeating the story of Conti but with a 
significant detail at the end of his narrative which plainly indi- 
cates the nature of the source of his information. Linschoten 
(a. d. 1583) tells us the following : “ In the Kingdome of 
Narsinga, on the coast called Choramandel, there standeth a 
Pagode, that is very great and exceeding rich, and holden in 
great estimation, having many Pilgrimages & Visitations made 
into it from all the Countries bordering about it, where every 
yeere they have many Faires, Feasts, and Processions, and 
there they have a Waggon or a Cart, which is so great and 
heavie, that three or foure Elephants can hardly draw it, and 
this brought foorth at Faires, Feasts and Piocessions. At this 
Cart hang likewise many Cables or Ropes, whereat also all the 
Countrey people, both men and women of pure devotion doe 
pull and hale. In the upper part of this cart standeth a 
Tabernacle or Seat, wherein sitteth the Idoll, and under it sit 
the Kings Wives, which after their manner play on all Instru- 
ments, making a most sweet melodic, and in that sort is the 
Cart drawne forth, with great Devotions and Processions: there 
are some of them, that of great zeale and pure devotion doe cut 
peeces of flesh out of their bodies, and threw them downe 
before the Pagode : others lay themselves under the wheeles 
of the Cart, and let the Cart runne over them, whereby they 
are all crushed to peeces, and pressed to death, and they that 
thus die, are accounted for holy and devout Martyrs, and from 
that time forwards are kept and preserved for great and holy 
Reliques, besides a thousand other such like beastly Supersti- 
tions, which they use, as one of ray Chamber fellowes, that had 
seen it showed me, and it is also well knowne throughout all 
India."? 

^ Sewell, For Emp ,p. 262. 

* Linschoten, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, p. 274. 
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Although Linschoten improves upon Conti's version by 
saying that “ ail the country people, both men and women,” 
merely pulled the large cables or ropes, and that they did not 
"hnng themselves to the chariot by way of ornament," as the 
latter asserts, yet the account we have given above cannot be 
accep'ed as accurate for the following reasons: Linschoten 
says that “ under it (the image in the chariot) sit the King's 
wives ’■ playing on musical instrument. Paes speaks of the 
dancing-women going in ircnt of the cars. If this was the 
custom in the capital, it could not have been that the “ king's 
wives ” sat in the temple chariot on the coast of Coromandal. 
Further, Linschoten speaks of those who sacrificed themselves 
by falling under the wheels of the chariot “ being kept and 
preserved for great and holy Reliques ”. This incredible asser- 
tion needs no refutation. 

If it were really true that people allowed themselves to be 
crushed under the wheels of temple chariots, other travellers 
would not have failed to learn something about it. It is not 
only Paes who does not mention this detail; in the accounts of 
the Jesuits too, who have also left behind them notices of the 
“ beastly superstitions” of the Hindus spoken of by Linschoten, 
no reference is made to the ghastly incident given by Conti 
and Linschoten. Nicolas Pimenta in A. d. 1599 writes thus 
about the events on the Coromandal coast. While describing 
the city of St. Thomas (i. e. Myiapore) he says: “ But so pro- 
digious and innumerable were their Idols, in many very faire 
Temples, and other lessee Oratories almost without number, 
that Superstition contended with Ambition; and the Colosses of 
their Idols were removed from place to place in Chariots as 
high as steeples, by thousands of men setting their shoulders 
to the Wheeles."! 

Another Jesuit named Emanuel de Veiga in his letter 
dated A. D. 1592 from Chandragiri tells us how “Superstition 
contended with Ambition” on the same coast. He writes 
about his voyage from Chandragiri to Mylapore. “ The second 


^ Pimenta, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, 207. 
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day at night they lay at Trivalur, where they saw their Idols 
solemne Procession by night, carried into the street by eight 
Porters in a high Throne: the Image it selfe not above three 
spannes long clothed with an upper garment of red silke, an 
inner shirt of linnen. An Elephant went before the pompe, 
consecrated to the Idoll, carrv'ing a white Banner on his backe; 
and after him three Oxen sacred also thereto, on which sate 
Drummers: after them Trumpetters and Pippers with diversi- 
fied Instruments, straight, crooked, great, small. These all 
made a confused sound, without ain' observation of order and 
time. After these came 30 women-dancers, which have devoted 
themselves to the Idolls in perpetual service; which may not 
marrie, but prostitute themselves for the most part, all goodly 
and richly arrayed, all carrying Lampes burning. And the Idoll 
came in the Rere with his Poiters and Priests, living on the 
revenues of the Temple. The common people followed with 
lights. They passed foure streets, and in their relume set the 
Idoll in a place erected with pillars with a stone roofe, and all 
the companie compassed the Idoll three times, which done, 
they carried him to the Temple, where foure Braehmanes 
entertained him, which bowed their heads to the Idoll; one of 
them bringing on his head a basket of boylcd Rice for the 
Idoll’s supper, attended with Fanners to scarre away Flies. 
When the meate was set downe, a Curtaine was drawne, lest 
any might see the Idoll eating, the Instruments sounding the 
while. Soone after the Curtaine uas drawne againe, the 
Rice removed, the Ministers gone in, and one comes forth 
which makes an Oration in his praise, and then all went into 
the Temple, where foure houres were spent in idle idol-rites.’'i 

The same Je&uit traveller tells us that " at the Feast of 
Perimal's marriage was such concourse of people, that that 
daye’s offering amounted to two hundred thousand Ducats, the 

^ Veiga, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, pp. 220-1. This shrewd Jesuit, who in 
those orthodox days would never hare been able to enter even the outer 
precincts of a temple, must have obseired the whole proceeding from outside 
in order to note " the meate (which) was set downe” " before the Idoll 
He is evidently referring to the usual namSdyas of a temple. B. A. S. 
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King and Queene and Courtiers being present. The Idoll was 
carried in a great triumphall Chariot drawne by ten thousand 
men, about midnight, a mile and a halfe.''i 

Pietro della Valle noticed the great temple chariots at 
Ikkeri. He writes thus: « Moreover, in a close place opposite 
to the Temple, I saw one of those .very great Carrs, or Char- 
riots, wherein upon certain Feasts they carry their Idols in 
Procession, with many people on it and Dancing-women, who 
play on musical instruments, sing and dance. The four wheels 
of this Carr were fourteen of my spans in diameter, and the 
wood of the sides was one span thick. At the end of it were 
two great wooden Statues, painted with natural colours; one 
of a Man, the other of a woman, naked, in dishonest postures; 
and upon the Carr, which was very high, was room for 
abundance of people to stand; and, in brief, it was so large that 
scarce any but the widest streets in Rotne as S/rada Giulia, or 
Babuino, would be capable for it to pass in.* 

There are certain details of the car festival which may 
be noted before we pass on to the description of another famous 
festival of Vijayanagara. From the inscriptions we know that 
a car festival was sometimes held for nine days. Thus in a. d. 
1495 Mahaniandalehara Timmaya Deva Maha-arasu’s son 
Narasaya Deva Maha-arasu gave twenty-eight gadySna as a 
gift for the offerings of the god Bayirava of Sihati and for a 
new car festival to be held for nine days.* 

Sometimes a car festival was held for fifteen days. A 
rgcord dated A. D. 1562 relates that Krishnappa Nayaka’s 
agent Velur Kalappa Nayaka’s son Marggasahaya Nayaka 
rebuilt the village of Ganganarasi and granted it free of all 
imports for the purpose of providing a car festival for the 
fifteen days of ChaUrz-iuddha in the temple of the god Hari- 
hara. We may also note that the same inscription gives us the 

^ Veiga, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, p. 222. 

=* Pietro della Valle, Travels, 11 pp. 259-60. Cf. Peter Mundy’s des- 
cription of the car festival also at Ikkeri. Travels. Ill P I on 85-6 
(Hakluyt). ' ’ ’ ’ 

3 E. C; X, Kl. 34, p. 8. 
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reason why Marggasahaya Nayaka granted the village. “ He 
who made petition to Marggasahaya Nayaka for the village of 
Gahganarasi for the car festival of the god Harihara and the 
goddess Lakshml and caused the village to be restored and 
granted, was Chaduparala Kondama Raja's son, Surappaiya. 
Great good fortune to him."i This last statement suggests that 
Surappai 3 ra had conferred a boon on the temple and the people. 

Provision was also made for the celebration of the car 
festival held in the month of Tai (January). Avasaram Annama- 
rasayya granted the taxes collected from the villages Sataya- 
bhara^nallur and Sunnavuru for offerings in the temple of 
Tiruvirattanesvara at Tiruvadi, South Arcot district, during the 
early morning service and for conducting the car festival in the 
month of Tai. The inscription which gives this information is 
dated only in the cyclic year Vikriti, but refers us to the reign 
of Saluva Narasihga Raya. 2 

The nobles sometimes reinstituted the car festival which 
for some unknown reasons had been discontinued for a long 
time. According to a record dated §aka 1430 (a. d. 1518-9) 
of the times of Krishna Deva Raya, Eramanchi Tulukanna 
Nayaka built a car for the Kamesvara temple at Arragal, (mod. 
Aragalur), Salem district, which had not been in existence 
subsequent to the rule of the Pandya kings. He also instituted 
a festival called Sivali Nayaka and appointed a private indivi- 
dual with maintenance for carrying the god in procession 
{sri-pSdam-tangi).^ We are also informed that a temple car, 
evidently the one in question, was called Naralokaganddn after 
one of his own titles. < 

Merchants too instituted a car festival. An inscription 
dated Saka 1519 (A. D. 1597-8) contains the information that 


2 E. C., XI, Dg. 30 and 83, pp. 40, 66 ; My. Ins., pp. 42, 229. 

* 372 of 1921. 

» 427 of 1913. 

* Ep. Report for 1914, p. 99. His three titles were Niyankardchdrya, 
Naral6kagat^4dn, and VanginSrSyana. 

SO 
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the sacred car of the temple of Kakolanatha, Srivaikuntham 
taluka, Tinnevelly district, having been damaged, a new one 
was made in its place by the merchants of llaiyattakudi and 
that the income of the village of Peranallur, viz. fifty pon and 
500 kalatn of paddy, was set apart to meet the cost of the 
annual car festival. ^ 

Those who thus gave new life to the festival were usually 
given adequate reward. An inscription dated Saka 145 (4) (a. 
D. 1532-3) informs us that Kannan, a Kaikkolar of Kuhaiyur, 
having instituted a car festival in the temple of Kamesvara at 
Aragalur, Salem district, the managers of that temple met 
together in the sdpdnaniandapa and decided to grant him and 
his descendants a house, a loom, a piece of land and some 
privileges in the temple.* We are told in a record dated Saka 
1473 (A. D. 1551-2) that an agreement was made between the 
temple authorities of the Kakojanatha temple at Tirukka- 
laikkudi and the merchants of llaiyattakudi near Kulasekhara- 
puram in Kalva^al-nadu, evidently in regard to a car which the 
latter had built for the temple, and the honours which they 
were to receive at the hands of the former.* 

The dhvaja-seve or flag service is another feature of the 
car festivals which deserves to be noted. An inscription 
dated A. D. 1541 relates that by order of the Emperor 
Achyuta Raya, the minister Rama Bhatta’s younger brother 
Yellappayya granted the tank Ketagaudanakere and the village 
Gdpagondanahaiji, surnamed Vehkatasamudra, to Dhvaja 
Timmana Dasa, son of Vasudeva Nagayya, for conducting 
every year the flag service {dhvaja-seve) and the jdira of the 
god Tiruvengalanatha. The epigraph which was found at the 
Ranganatha temple of Rahgapura, Pavugada taluka, further 
relates that the agent for the charities of Yallappayya, Hebba- 
ruva Upadhyaya of Rodda, who was the superintendent 
(parupatyakaria) of the «»*«, was ordered to see that the 

^ 45 of 1916, 

» 452 of 1913. 

* 51 of 1916. 
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charity was carried on properly.^ This proves that charities 
given at the instance of the Government were placed under an 
official of the State. 

The feudatories and nobles of Vijayanagaia also gave 
endowments for the car festival. A record dated Saka 1463 
(a. d. 1541-2) tells us that a gift of money was made by a 
feudatory (not named) of the Emperor Achyuta Raya for 
maintaining the car festival in the temple of Tuyyamamani- 
Nayinar at Urrattur, Trichinopoly district.* In A. D. 1541 the 
Agent for the affairs (karyakke karitaradci) of the great head 
minister (maira-sirah-pradhdnan) Varanasi Varadappanna was 
Kannappa Nayaka. His son Tamma Nayaka caused a new 
car to be made for the god Hanumantesvara, lord of Vahni- 
pura, together with new images of Uma-Skandesvara, Vignes- 
vara and other attendant gods, and in order that this car 
festival might be permanent, granted specified paddy fields 
and 900 areca trees. The same epigraph relates that 
“ Tippamma added other similar grants for the same god." 
We cannot determine who was this lady.* 

An inscription dated only in the cyclic year Sadharana 
informs us that Sevappa Nayakkar-ayyan made provision for 
the celebration of the festivals on the ralhasaptami and the 
following ashtami days every year in the temple of Tirumigai- 
chchur in Uyyankonda-Sola-vala-nadu. The endowment, we 
may note, was made for the merit of the Emperor Sadasiva.* 

In later Vijayanagara history too the nobles continued to 
bestow grants' to the temples for similar religious purposes. In 
A. D. 1606, in the reign of Vehkatapati Raya I, Sakhare 
Lakshmarasu (descent stated), caused to be erected a mantapa 
for use during the floating and car festivals and the final sacred 
bath of the god Lakshmlnarasiihha at Hole-Narslpur, and 
Lakshmappa Nayaka, evidently one of the chiefs of Hole- 


* My Arch. Report for 1918, p. 53. 

* S24 of 1912. 

* E. C., Ill, Tn. 120, pp. 91-2. 

* 72 of 1925. 
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Narispura, granted certain lands to meet the expenses of the 
above festivals.^ 

Mention must be made in this connection of the great car 
festival held at Udipi, the seat of Madhvacharya in Tujuva. 
The late Mr. B. Vehkoba Rao assigned the institution of the 
famous paryaya of Udipi to about A. D. 1532.* 

A festival which was as noteworthy as the one described 
above was that called the Nicolo dei Conti witnessed 

this celebration. He gives us a brief account of it. “ There 
are also three other festival days, during which they sprinkle 
all passers-by, even the king and queen themselves, with 
saffron-water, placed for that purpose by the way-side. This is 
received by all with much laughter." < One of the carvings in 
the ruins of the capital illustrates this in an interesting manner. 

Pietro della Valle, who observed this festival in Surat, 
thus describes it ; " March the fifteenth was the first day of the 
Feast of the Indian-Gentiles, which they celebrate very 
solemnly at the entrance of the Spring, with dancing through 
the street, and casting orange water and red colours in jest one 
upon the other, with other festivities of Songs and Mummeries, 
as I have formerly seen the same in Spahan, where also reside 
constantly a great number of Banians, and Indian-Gentiles. 
Yet the solemnity and concourse of people was greater than in 
Persia, as being in their own Country and a City inhabited in 
a great part by Gentiles, and wealthier persons,"® 

References to the Hdli festival and the Okali sprinkling 
are also found in the inscriptions and literature. There can be 

^ My Arch, Report for 1912-13, p. 44. See My Ins., p. 212 
where we are told that in a. d. - 1697 ** at the time of the car procession 
forty khaviis shall be given from the palace of Avati-na<jL for the feast of 
the Brahmans.” 

* Venkoba Rao, Vyasaydgichariiam, Intr., p. clxxiv. 

* On the Holi read Wilson, Theatre of the Hindus, II, p. 264, 268„ 
269, 274, (1835.) ; Religion of the Hindus II, p. 227, seq, ; Edgerton, 
Vikrainacharita, Story of the 16th Statuette (Harvard Oriental Series 
No 26) ; Wilkins, Mod, Hind., p. 286, seq.; Bana, Harshacharita, p. 174. 

* Major, India, pp. 28-9 ; Suryanarayana Rao, The City, p. 12. 

* Pietro della Valle, Travels, I, pp. 122-3. 
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no doubt that this festival was celebrated with great enthusiasm 
in early days. A record dated a. d. 1281 speaks of the Okali 
sprinkling of the god Hoysanesvara (of Belur ?).i In A. D. 1438 
thirty honnu were collected from the Srlvaishnava Brahmans 
for the spring festival of the god Srirahganatha of Srlrahga- 
pura.* Timmi Nayaka, the Agent of Annamarasayya, who was 
the deputy (avasaram) of the king Saluva Narasihga, in Saka 
1391 (A. D. 1468-9), gave certain specified taxes collected from 
the village Musukolattur for the expenses connected with the 
Vasanta festival of the god in the Tiruvirattanesvara temple at 
Tiruvadi, South Arcot district.^ One of the birudus given to 
Krishina Deva Raya in an inscription dated A. D, 1509-10 is 
the following — he “who, every year, performed a sacrifice to 
(KSt$ux) the lord of the golden festival of Spring."^ We are 
told in a record dated 1586-7 that the Vasanta mahotsava was 
held in Udayagiri.* 

Krishna Deva Raya is represented by Nandi Timmayya in 
a verse at the end of the first canto of his Parijatdpaharaiiam 
as hearing along with his queens, the works composed by 
the poets assembled at the court for the spring festival.® In 
the Sanskrit drama entitled Jdmbhavaiikalyana, written by 
Krishna Deva Raya himself, we are told in its prologue that 
that drama was enacted before the people assembled to witness 
the Chaitra (spring) festival of Virupaksha.^ 

Srinatha informs us in his Harivildsam that the brothers 
of Avachi Tippaya Setti had the monopoly of supplying all the 
necessary articles for the grand Spring festival celebrated by 
the Reddi king Kumaragiri of Kondavidu.8 


» E. C., V, P. I, Bl. 90, p. 69. 

* E. C.. Ill, Sr. 7, p. 8. 

» 371 of 1921. 

* Ep. Ind., I, p. 370 and n. (64). 

* Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins., Ill, p. 1366. 

* Parijatapaharai^am, The Sources, pp. 138, 140. 

* jOmbavatikalyStta, ibid., p. 142, 

® Harivilasam, ibid., pp. S7, 59. 
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A festival which specially interested foreigners was the 
SIdi or Hook-swinging. This was well known to the early 
times. In A. D. 1123 in the reign of the Western Chalukya 
king Tribhuvanamalla Deva, when under the orders of the 
Maneverggade Dandanayaka Salipagya, Ramaya was ruling the 
Banavasi 12,000, the Mahdsavania Bopparasa and his wife 
Siriya Devi “surrounded by all the subjects were in the temple 
(of Kondasabavi) at the rice fields." Then the cowherd 
Marana's spn Dekaya Nayaka made a vow saying: “ If the 
king obtains a son, 1 will give my head to swing on the pole 
for the god Brahma of Kondasabavi.” Some one whose name 
is effaced in the record, granted rice lands to provide for a line 
of 810 lights on this occasion and ? for the expenses of the 
basadi.^ The festival receives the name from the iron hook or 
stdt from which a man was suspended and swung round, the 
hook being passed through the sinews of the back.* Women 
also gave up their lives in this manner. A record dated about 
A. D. 1215 informs us that on the death of the Halivana 
savanta Si... Seya Nayaka’s mother Honnaka Nayakiti, Ma... 
...ya... Kitti Honni gave her head to the hook and died.* 

The fantastic account of Nicolo dei Conti, where he says 
that people making an incision in their side “ hang themselves 
to the chariot by way of ornament,” evidently refers to the 
stdi festival. 

Barbosa gives a detailed description of this performance. 
“ ‘The women of this land are so bold in their idolatry and do 
such marvels for the love of their gods, that it is a terrible 
thing' [As to the women of this country, although they are so 
delicate and go about with so many jewels and scents, I cannot 
refrain from saying ,what I have seen of the greatness and 
incredible constancy of their minds in addition to the matters 
related above.] If any young maiden would marry a youth on 
whom she has set her fancy she makes a vow to her god that if 


1 E. C., VII., Sk. 246, p. 141. 

* Ibid., n. (1). 

• B. C. XI Mk. 12, p. 91. 
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he will arrange for her marriage she will do him a great 
service before giving herself to her husband. If her wish is 
fulfilled, and she obtains him for her husband, she tells him 
that before giving herself to him she must offer sacrifice to such 
and such a god to whom she has promised to make an offering 
of her blood. Then, appointing a certain day for the ceremony, 
they take a great ox-cart and set up therein a tall water lift like 
those used in Castille for drawing water from wells, at the end 
of which hang two very sharp iron hooks. She goes forth on 
the appointed day in the comf«ny of her relations and friends, 
men and women, with much music played and sung, also 
dancers and tumblers. She is naked from the waist up, and 
wears cotton garments below. When she arrives at the gate 
where the cart stands ready, they let down (the long arm of) 
the lift and push the hooks into her loins, through skin and 
flesh. Then they put a ‘ small dagger ' [small round shield 
Ramusio and Spanish] into her left hand, and from the other 
end, cause the (arm of the) lift to rise, with much outcry and 
shouting from the people. She remains hanging from the lift 
with the blood running down her legs, but shows no sign of 
pain, nay, she waves her dagger most joyfully, throwing limes 
at her husband. In this manner they conduct her to the 
temple wherein is the idol to whom she has vowed such a 
sacrifice, on arriving at the gate whereof they take her down 
and attend to her wounds, and make her over at her husband, 
while she, according to her station in life, gives great gifts and 
alms to the Bramenes and idols, and food in abundance to all 
who have accompanied her.”i 

If what Barbosa narrates is true, the hook-swinging cere- 
mony must have been slightly different from what Nicol dei 
(ionti on the one hand and Pietro della Valle and modern 
witnesses on the other have observed. In the accounts of 
these neither the great “ ox cart ” nor a “ tall water lift ” 
appears on the scene. Pietro della Valle saw the festival in 
A. D. 1623 at Ikkeri'. “ Walking about the City I saw a beam 


* Barbosa, Dames I., pp. 220-2Z; Stanley, p. 95. 
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rais'd a good height, where in certain of their Holy-dayes, 
some devout people are wont to hang themselves by the flesh 
upon hooks fastened to the top of it and remain a good while 
so hanging, the blood running down in the mean time, and 
they flourishing their Sword and Buckler in the Air and singing 
verses in Honor of their Gods.”* 

This festival has disappeared only in modem times. 
Buchanan was informed that it was an essential feature of the 
annual feasts given by the chief Gauda to Kalikaniama, that 
this cruel worship was never performed before the great gods; 
and that the Brahmans of the south considered it “ as an 
abomination, fit only for the groveling understanding of the 
vulgar.”* That Buchanan was well informed on this subject 
is evident from the survivals of the festival in various parts of 
the country. In front of the Mluriamma temple at Mudubidre, 
in Tuluva, stands a quadrangular stone hollowed out at top. It 
was formerly used as the receptacle for a wooden beam on 
which another wooden beam was made to revolve at the hook- 
swinging festivals.* At Chitaldroog, near the Hidimbesvara 
and Sampige-Siddhesvara temple, are high stone porches 
(uyyale-kambha) from which iron chains are suspended. At 
the Ekanathesvara temple in the same district there is a raised 
platform (sidl-patti) with a vertical pole in the centre (malc- 
kambha). On this there used to tium a horizontal beam [sidi- 
mara) to which a man or woman who had made a vow was 
attached by a rope and iron hooks with face downwards. The 
beam was then turned round by the bystanders,* 


* Pietro della Valle, Travels, II., p. 259. 

* Buchanan, Journey through Malabar, III., p. 342. Cf. Krishija 
Sastri, S. /. Gods, p. 226. In the light of Buchanan's observations, the 
remarks of Grey that it was a "well known festival in honour of Siva” 
may be rejected. Pietro della Valle, ibid, II., p. 250, n. (3). 

® Ep. Report for 1901, p. 4. 

* Ep. Report for 1889 (January), p. 2. This seems to have been known 
as Chakra (Charak)-puja in the north. The following may be read in 
this connection — Ward, Hindoos, III., p. 15 ; Heber, Journal, I., p. 77 ; 
Tavernier, Travels, p. II., Bk. III. p. 181 (1678) ; Francis, Bellary 
Gas., p. 222; Richards, Salem Gas., I., P. I,, p. 122; Brackenbury, Cud- 
dapah Manual, pp. 65-6; Thurston, Ethnographic Notes in South India, 
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About the following festivals we have no notice in the 
accounts of foreign travellers except in one instance. And that 
is in connection with the celebrations made on full moon and 
new moon days. Correa writing about Conjeeveram in A. D. 
1542-4 tells us that the temples of that city were visited 
regularly by the Rajas of Vijayanagara, and that a fair was held 
there at the full moon of the month of August.^ 

Floris (a. d. 1614) writes in the following manner: "The 
one and twentieth of November, the Gentiles had a Feast, 
which Solemnitie happens thrice a yeare, when the New Moone 
commeth on a Monday: in which both Men and Women come 
to wash themselves in the Sea, esteeming thereby to have 
great indulgence. The Bramenes also and Cometis doe the 
same.”2 

Pietro della Valle thus describes the New and Full Moon 
celebrations at Ikkeri: " I was told by one of the spectators 
that this ceremony was practised every Monday night and at 
every New Moon and Full Moon, as also upon certain other 
extraordinary solemnities, with more or less pomp proportion- 
ably to the Festivals ; and he added that the night following 
there could be a greater solemnity than this,® because the New 
Moon and another of their Feasts were then co-incident, and 
that the King (Vehkatappa Nayaka) himself would be there ; 
wherefore I resolved with myself to see it. 

" November the one and twentieth. This night an infinite 
number of Torches and Candles were lighted, not onely in all 
the Temples but also in all the Streets, Houses and Shops of 
Ikkeri, which made a kind of splendour over all the City. ‘In 
each of the Temples was its Idol, while in some was a Serpent; 


pp. 487-501 (Madras, 1906) ; J. H. Powell in Folk Lore for 1914, pp. 147, 
seq. The festival has not completely died out in the Karpataka in spite 
of the attempts of the Mysore Government to suppress it. Read Brock- 
bank, Q. J. M. S., II., pp. 57-9. 

^ Whiteway, The Rise of the Portuguese, p. 282. 

* Floris, Purchas, Pilgrims, III, p. 339. 

® This refers to a long description of a temple procession. Travels, 
II, pp. 279-82. 
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and they had adorned the outward Porches not onely with 
lights, but also with certain contrivances of paper, on which 
were painted Men on Horseback, Elephants, people fighting 
and other odd figures ; behind which papers lights were placed 
in certain little Arches, like those which we make in our 
Sepulchres ; these with other gay Ornaments of Silk hung 
round about made a sufficiently pretty Show. In the great 
Temple not only the inside, in the middle whereof is a very 
high and slender Cupola, (which appears without too) but also 
all the other walls and those round about the Piazza which lies 
before it, as also the Houses on the adjacent sides, were all full 
of lights. The concourse of people of all sorts and degrees, 
both Men and Women, was very great ; and they appeared to 
go about visiting all the Temples."i 

Mention is made of the Full Moon and New Moon 
festivals in the epigraphs.^ An inscription dated A. D. 1513 
informs us that Krishna Deva Raya established an image of 
Krishna at Krishnapuram and donated land for the first day 
of the month, the 11th of the Moon, the Full Moon, the New 
Moon, Pancha-parvains, and other festivals.^ 

We may note references to the Ekadasi and ^)vdda■si and 
similar festivals before we treat of the greater celebrations 
common to all the people and those particularly found in the 
Tamil land. An epigraph dated Saka 1461 (A. D. 1539-40) 
records the gift of three villages Kalappalanpattu, Tarkolap- 
pattu and Panrittafigal in Damar-kottam of the Chandragiri- 
rajya, by Parankusa-jiyar for meeting the expenses on fifteen 
EkadaH days.< The same donor gave a gift of gold to the 
same Arulala-Perumala temple in Saka A. d. 1542 (a. d. 1620- 
21) for meeting the expenses of Ekadasi and on the Kausika- 

^ Pietro della Valle, Travels, II, p. 283-4. In the same account he 
tells us that “even the (Portuguese) chaplain himself but disguised ’’ came 
to see the dancing “ of two great companies of Dancing women . . . .” 
p. 285. 

* SeeEp. V, p. ll,seq., for festivals connected with the Full 
Moon and New Moon. 

® As Res., XX, p. 30. 

« 373 of 1919. 
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dvadasi days.i BIravoli Timmarajadeva Maharaja granted 
land in the village of Medimakulapalli in the Jagatapi-Gutti- 
durga in Saka 1562 (a. d. 1640-1) for the lamps of the god 
Hanumantaraya of the village, on the occasion of the 
Pr athama-dvddasi.^ According to a record the Saka year of 
which is effaced, but which contains the cyclic year Srimukha, 
Ashadha, a certain Rangojalu confirmed the gift of many lands 
belonging to the gods and Brahmans of the villages of Chitra- 
chedu and Malakatala, in the presence of the god Raghunatha 
on the occasion of the Utthana-dvadasi. This was in the reign 
of Sriranga Raya.^ A damaged record dated Saka 1446 (a. d. 
1524-5) registers the grant of certain lands to the Vishnu 
(Perumal) temple at Gorantla, Anantapur district, for main- 
taining festive processions on the dnsauii days of the month 
by the Agent of Vakiti Ada pa Nayiidu.< 

Among prominent festivals were two celebrations one of 
which, as we shall presently relate, was, as it is today, of great 
consequence in the Tamil land. These are the Mahaiankra- 
mana and MakaraiankrdnU festivals. A record dated only 
in the cyclic year Vikrita, but of the times of Achyuta Raya, 
deals with the gift of the village Attipiravadai alias Namassiva- 
yanallur, made on the occasion of the Mahdiankramana under 
orders from Namassivaya Nayakkar.* In A. D. 1529 the 
Dalavayi Ranga Nayaka, son of Garige Nayaka, granted 
certain specified land from his fief in the Ummattur country 
for the offerings of the god Srirahganatha of Ummattur at the 
festival of Makar asankrdnti.^ 

The famous celebrations of Goknlashtami and Sivardtri 
also figure in the inscriptions. In A. D. 1532 Timmappa 


^ 374- of 1919. These refer to the Arulaja Perumal temple. Little 
Conjeeveram, Chingleput district. 

* 361 of 1920. 

» 366 of 1920. 

*■ 181 of 1913 ; Rangachari, Top. List., I, Ap. 50, p, 8. 

« 280 of 1915. 

® E. C., IV, Ch. 1, p. 1. For an account of this festival, dead Srini- 
vasa Ramachandra Savadi, Makarasankramana Habba, (Dharwar, 1900) 
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Nayaka granted to Giri Bhatte’s son archaka Timma Bhatta 
certain lands, in the presence of the god Tiruvehgalanatha of 
Alambagiri, in the customary manner, on the holiday of 
Gdkulashtami.^ 

For celebrating the Snjayanii festival an interesting 
donation was made in Saka 1460 (a. d. 1538-9). The record 
informs us that a gift of 100 panam was made for celebrating 
the day on which Krishna was born. It was laid down that 
the image of Krishna should be represented as a child drinking 
milk placing the conch at the mouth. The gift was engraved 
on stone in the name of Vada Tiruvehgadajiyar, the Koyil- 
Kelvi, at the instance of Kandadi Raman ujanjiyangar, one of 
the managers of the temple of Arulala Perumal, Little Conjee- 
veram.2 In A. D. 1557 Jayakara Ramappayya and Rayasta 
Vehkatadri made a grant of one share in the rent-free agrahdra 
Triyambakapura, which is Sanehalli of the Halebid-sthala, for 
the Krittika illumination festival of Chennigaraya of Velapuri. 
The same record tells us that they gave five ghatti (solid) 
gadyapa to Nambi Singapaya, for a charapi at the Gokuldshta- 
nti festival, when the Svami visited the Nagi-Nayaka Mantapa. 
A vrinddvana to the south of the Bi^asamudra tank was also 
granted (to the tempte) on the same occasion.^ 

The Sivardtri festival is also referred to in the records. In 
the sasatia of temple endowments and Brahman endowments 
caused to be written by Aubala Raja Odeyar at the meritorious 
time of the Sivardtri, provision was made for the decorations, 
festivals, and illuminations of the god Harihara. The epigraph 
dated A. D. 1419, we may incidentally note, in addition to the 
details pertaining to the endowments also informs us that Rama 
Gauda received certain specified land for 2000 areca trees as 
ndd-gaudige.* In A. D. 1548 Chikka Singappa Nayaka gave 


^ E. C., X, Ct. 60, p. 254. 

* 579 of 1919. 

* B. C., V, P. I., Bl. 28, pp. 53-4. For some remarks on this festival 
see I. A. Ill, pp. 21, 47, 300; IV, p. 249; VI, pp. 161, 281 and 349. 

* B. C., XII, Mi. 20, p. 106. 
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the villages Chikka-Gaudubali and Govindanahalji in the 
Hasana-sime for the Sivardiri car festival of the god Chenna- 
kesava of Belur.i 

In the Chennakesava temple, as in other temples of 
course, there was a ten days raft festival in Phalguna (Febru- 
ary-March), as is related in a record dated a. d, 1524.^ 

Similar festivals of some consequence were the garden 
and swinging festivals. Parankusa Man-Satagopayya Jlyam- 
garu assigned in Saka 1486 (a. d. 1564-5) a piece of land 
in the village of Lingamadiya in Ghandikota-sime for 
providing offerings at the garden festival of Ahdbalesvara 
conducted near the square tank (koneru) constructed by him- 
self on the way to the tank Bhargava.3 Narasammangar, 
daughter of Gaddam Tirumala Tattayangar of Kuram in Saka 
1458 (A, D. 1536-7) gave the village Pattalam for the offerings 
to the temple of Vijayaraghava Perumal at Tiruppukkuli# 
Chingleput district, on the occasion of the swinging festival.^ 
Some of the Tamil festivals deserve special notice, since 
the gifts made in order to maintain them show the good 
feeling that existed between the Karnataka and Tamil people. 
A record dated Saka 1433 (A. D. 1511-12) informs us that the 
great Madhvaguru Vyasatirtha, the disciple of Brahmanya- 
tlrtha, gave the village of Pfilambakkam in Vadapa-nadu in 
Jayangonda-Solamandalam, as a gift for celebrating the festival 
in the month of Avani (August) to the temple of Arulala 
Perumal, Chingleput district. The village which was thus 
granted had been received by the donor as a gift from Krishna 
Deva Raya. He also made a gift of the serpent-vehicle to be 
carried in procession on the 4th day of all festivals, s 

In Saka 1513 (a. d. 1591) a gift of land in the Brahman 
village of Narranallur alias Ramabhadrapuram, was made by 


^ E. C.. V, P. I, Bl. 4, p. 45 ; My. Ins., p. 224. 

* E. C., V, P. T, Bl. 78, p. 64. 

» 13 of 1915. 

* 210 of 1916. 

® 370 of 1919, 
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Visva Panditar, Agent of Ettur Tirumalai Kumara Tatacharya, 
who was one of the managers of the Arulala Perumaja temple, 
to Nallammaiigar, wife of Amman Appaiyyangar, for conduct- 
ing the festivals Tiruvadhyanani~udaiyavansirappu and 
Ulagamunda-peruvaySnsirappu, in the month of Margali in 
the same temple. i This seems to be an exceptional case of a 
lady receiving grants for conducting festivals in a temple. 

There was a custom in the Tamil land of naming certain 
festivals after the king. Thus, according to an inscription dated 
in the thirty-fifth regnal year of Konerimaikondan Tribhuvana- 
chakravartin Penimal Kulashekara Deva, “ who was pleased to 
take every country,” a gift of land was made to the temple of 
Brahmapurisvara at Tirumayanam, for conducting a festival 
called Kulasegaran-sandt.^ 

Another record dated Saka 1328 (a. D. 1406-7) informs 
us that a gift of land was made by some one, for repairs and 
for the festival called Bokkarayai^-iandi (named after the king 
Bukka Raya) to the temple of Tiriikkalukkunramudaiya- 
Nayinar, Chingleput district.® 

A record of the times of Tribhuvanachakravartin 
Konerinmaikondan registers an endowment for celebrating a 
festival called BhtivanekavJra-sandi. “ This Bhuvanaikavlra, 
after whom the festival was called, seems to be earlier than the 
Pandya king Bhuvanaikavlra Samarakolakala whose inscrip- 
tion dated A. D. 1469-70 has been found at Conjeeveram.’’^ 

According to an inscription dated Saka 1383 expired, 
Vrisha (a. d. 1461), provision was made for the celebration of 
a festival called Sundara-Pdndya-Vijayalavan-sandi in the 
Satyagirinatha Perumal temple at Tirumaiyam.s 

In Saka 1512 (a. d. 1590-1) all the tenants of the temple 
villages of Adikesava Perumal and Emberumanar, including 

1 421 of 1919. 

* 59 of 1906. 

® 57 of 1909. 

* Ep. Report for 1907, p. 70. 

‘ 400 of 1906. 
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those in Srlperutnbudur and Kachchippattu-simai in the 
Chingleput district, at the instance of Siramu Raghava Nayak- 
kar, granted a kurtim of paddy from each threshing floor 
(kalain) to provide for offerings to Adikesava Perumal and 
others, when they halted in the mantapa in the arecanut 
garden on Uruppadtvettai (i.e., hunting festival) days.i 

More impoitant than the above are the Mahdmagha and 
Pongal festivals. An inscription dated A. D. 1523-4 tells us 
that the Emperor Krishna Deva Raya visited Arigandapuram 
(another name of Naglapuram in the Chingleput district) on 
his way to Kumbhakonam for the Mahamagha festival.* The 
same monarch gave the proceeds of the taxes jddi and 
sulavari amounting to ninety pan, as related in an inscription 
dated Saka 1440, expired, Dhatri (a. d. 1517), in favour of the 
temple of Sonnavararivar, on the occasion of the mamangam 
festival at the request of Basavarasa of Tiruppeyarrur in 
Tondaiman^alam.* 

In The Accounts of Tirnmala-N aicker and of his Build- 
ings, we are told that Tirumala Nayaka took over the charge of 
the famous Minakshi temple at Madura. “ Having assumed 
the management, he provided especially for the apartment ap- 
propriated to the temple goddess, by endowing it with land, 
yielding revenue to the annual amount of twelve thousand 
puns ; and from the first day of Tai month of Isvara year, on 
the Magara Sangranihi (or Pongal feast) he gave up the 
charge of purveyor to Puvennatha-Pandaram the son of the 
hereditary female lamp-lighter in the temple."^ 

One of the most famous festivals among the Jainas is the 
Gomatabhiseka held at Sravana Belgola and Karkala. This is, 
however, celebrated at certain conjunctions of the heavenly 
bodies at intervals of years. * 

* 189 of 1922. 

* Ep. Report for 190S, p. 51. 

» 493 of 1907. 

* Taylor, O. H. MSS., II, p. 155 and ibid., (n). 

* For a detailed account of this festival read E. C., II, Intr., p. 30 

and n. (4) (1st ed.). ‘ 
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Section 2. Games and Amusements 

Great importance was attached to games in Vijayanagara 
times. The few bas-reliefs which to are be found in the neg- 
lected hamlet of Hampe, depict some phases of the brighter 
side of the life of the people of Vijayanagara. The most pro- 
minent among these bas-reliefs are those related to dancing 
and music. Never was dancing held in greater esteem i^ the 
history of southern India than in the days of the Vijayanagara 
kings. From the earliest times of Indian history in the north 
as well as in the south, music and dancing were considered 
great accomplishments. Without entering into further details 
about the position these two arts occupied in the life of the 
people in pre- Vijayanagara days,i we may observe that the 
traditions which the Tamil rulers handed down to the 
mediaeval monarchs as regards the patronage that was to be 
accorded to dancing and music, carried with them one or two 
significant considerations which may be found interesting in 
our estimate of Vijayanagara history. An epigraph of the 
twelfth century relates that, on the eighth night of the Avani 
festival, the Chola king Rajaraja III attended the dancing of 
agamdrga performed by a lady who bore the title Uravak- 
kinan-talaikkoli. Ancient Tamil literature informs us that 
ladies who were acknowledged experts in dancing were 
favoured by the kings with a special mark of honour and were 
invested with the title of talaikkoU. The investiture of this 
title was preceded by a grand ceremony and was followed by 
the presentation of a staff embellished with nine gems and 
covered with gold plates. ^ 

We know that dancing in the Karnataka was also popular 
from references in inscriptions. Even the titles of Jaina sages 
were associated with the ideas of dancing. Thus Prabhachandra 
Deva in A. D. 1139 is called Sukara-kavi-nivasath Bharati- 


^ For some notices on music and dancing, see S. I, II, P. HI, 
299; III, P. Ill, p. 378, A. S. R., for 1924-5, pp. 120-1. 

^ A. S. R, for 1921-2, p. 117. An inscription of the times of Kulot- 
tuhga HI, also introduces a lady with the title of TalaikkoU. 
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nrilyarangamA There were royal dancing-girls in the 
Karnataka. Mangayi of Belgula, a lay disciple of Charukirti 
Pandita Acharya, is called Rdyapatra-chudamani (a crest jewel 
of royal dancing-girls).^ 

While describing the Mahanavami festival and also the 
status women occupied in Vijayanagara, we remarked that 
Nuniz, Paes and ' Abdur Razzaq were struck by the beauty of 
the dancing-girls and the dexterity of their movements. The 
daily routine of the devadasis who belonged to a temple in a 
city which Paes calls Darcha ” has been thus described by 
him. “ They (i.e., the Brahmans) feed the idol every day, for 
they feay that he eats; and when he eats women dance before 
him who belong to that pagoda, and they give him food and 
all that is necessary, and all girls born by these women belong 
to the temple."^ 

As regards the dSvad&iis attached to the palace, Nuniz re- 
lates the following : “ Every Saturday the dancing-girls are 
obliged to go to the palace to dance and posture before the 
King’s idol, which is in the interior of his palace."^ 

There was a dancing-hall for the ladies of the royal house- 
hold. This is proved by the following statement of Paes : 
“Thence we went up by a little staircase, and entered by a little 
door into a building which is in this manner. This hall is 
where the king sends his women to be taught to dance. It is 
a long hall and not very wide, all of stone sculpture on pillars, 
which are at a distance of quite an arm’s length from the wall ; 
between one and another is an arm’s length and a half, perhaps 
a little more. These pillars stand in that manner all around 
the building; they are half-pillars (?) made with other hollows 
I?) alTgilt. In the supports (or pedestals) on the top are many 
great beasts like elephants, and of other shapes ; it is open 


1 £. C., II, No. 141, p. 67 (2nd ed.). 

* Ibid., No. 341, p. 145 (2nd ed.). For the different postures as 
givep in the Bharatiya Ndfyasastra, and as depicted on the walls of 
Chidambaram, see Bp. Rep, for 1914, p. 74, seq. 

* Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 241-2. 

* Ibid., p. 379. 
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so that the interior is seen, and there are on the inner side of 
these beasts other images, each placed according to its character; 
there are also figures of men turned back to back and other 
beasts of different sorts. In each case from pillar to pillar is a 
cross-bar (the architrave) which is like a panel, and from pillar 
to pillar are many such panels ; there are images of old men, 
too, gilded and of the size of a cubit. Each of the panels has 
one placed in this way. These images are over all the building. 
And on the pillars are other images, smaller, with other 
images yet more subordinate, and other figures again, in such a 
way that I saw this work gradually diminishing in size on these 
pillars with their designs, from pillar to pillar, and each time 
smaller by the size of a span and it went on, becoming lost ; so 
it went dwindling gradually away till there remained of all the 
sculptured work only the dome, the most beautiful I ever saw. 
Between these images and pillars runs a design of foliage, like 
plates (a maneyra de lamines), all gilt, with the reverses of the 
leaves in red and blue, the images that are on the pillars are 
stags and other animals, they are painted in colours with the 
pink on their faces; but the other images seated on the eleph- 
ants, as well as those on the panels, are all dancing women 
having little drums (tom-toms). 

“The designs of these panels show the positions at the 
ends of dances in such a way that on each panel there is a 
dancer in the proper position at the end of the dance; this is to 
teach the women, so that if they forget the position in which 
they have to remain when the dance is done, they may look at 
one of the panels where is at the end of that dance. By that 
they keep in mind what they have to do. 

“ At the end of this house on the left hand is a painted 
recess where the women cling on with their hands in order 
better to stretch and loosen their bodies and legs ; there they 
teach them to make the whole body supple, in order to make 
their dancing more graceful. At the other end on the right, in 
the place where the king places himself to watch them dancingt 
all the floors and walls where he sits are covered with gold, and 
in the middle of the wall is a golden image of a woman of the 
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size of a girl of twelve years, with her arms in the position 
which she occupies in the end of a dance."i 

The name of this dancing-hall which Paes was fortunate 
enough to see cannot be determined from his account. But it 
is quite possible that it may have been called by the name 
pattada-nataka-Jdle in the Karnataka. This we infer from an 
inscription dated A. d. 1599 which relates that Sringaramma, 
of the Elahahka-nad Prabhu Immadi Hiri Keihpaya Gauda's 
state dancing-saloon {pattada-ndtaka~sale), founded Srlnaga- 
rasagara agrakdra.^ 

A series of sculptures on the walls of Vijayanagara repre- 
sent a popular game which only Pietro della Valle noticed at 
Ikkeri. This is koldtani or stick-play. We have recorded his 
description of the agile girls whose heads were decked with 
yellow and white feathers * ** which made a pretty sight". In 
the same connection he says : “ All of them carry’d in each 
hand a httle round painted Stick, about a span long, or a little 
more, which they struck together after a musical measure, to 
the sound of Drums and other instruments, and one of the 
skilfullest of the company sung one verse of a song, at the end 
of which they all reply’d seven or eight times, in the number 
of their meter with the word. Cole, Cole, Cole,^ which signifies 
I know not what, but, I believe, ‘tis a word of joy. Singing in 
this manner they went along the street, eight or ten together, 
being either friends, or neighbours, follow’d by many other 
women, not dress'd in the same fashion, but who were either 
their Mothers, or Kins- women ... I understood afterwaids 
that they went to the Piazza of the great Temple which is 
moderately large, and there danc'd in circles, singing their 
songs till it was late ; and that this was a Festival which they 
keep three dayes together at the end of a certain Feast in Honor 


* Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 288-9. 

* E. C., XII., Kg. 29, p. 36. 

* KOlui Grey erroneously connects this word with Kali. Pietro della 
VaUe, Travels, II., p. 2S8, n. (2). 
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of Gaurx, one of their Goddesses, wife of Mohedaca ; and there- 
fore “ tis celebrated by girls’’.^ 

It is superfluous to say that music was as highly cultivated 
in Vijayanagara as dancing. There are notices of some of the 
most important musical instruments in the inscription. So 
early as A. D. 994 mention is made of the vlna. A record of 
this date of the times of Rajaraja I registers a grant of land for 
the maintenance of a musician who was to play on the vina and 
of a vocalist who was to accompany it in the Tindisvara 
temple at Kidatigil in Kitkkai-nadu, (mod. Kidakkai-nadu) a 
subdivision of Oyma-nadu.* Another instrument which was 
known in the Kongu country about the middle of the 
thirteenth century was the ySL^ 

Students of Karnataka history are aware of the paUcha- 
mahdiabda which occurs so frequently in the early inscrip- 
tions. The musical instrument needed for the pancha-maha- 
iabda, according to an inscription dated A. D. 1092, were 
the following: tivari (? trumpet), datta, kahandikke, jaya-gante> 
and kale or (horn).< 

Among the drums and fifes of Vijayanagara the bheri, 
dundhubhi, and maha-muraja, as related in an inscription 
cited elsewhere, and dated about a.d. 1400, may be noted.® 


^ Pietro della Valle, Travels, II, pp. 258-9. 

* Ep. Report for 1900, p. 8. “Of course there is nothing in this to 
show how that the old Dravidian musical instrument yal had been super- 
seded about this time by the vtttai." ibid. p. 8. See also Rangachari, Top 
List., I SA., 446, o. 183; Seshagiri Sastri Report on Sans, & Tam. MSS. 
for 1897, p. 58. 

® Bp. Report for 1910, p. 93. 

* E. C., Ill, Nj. 164, p. 112. It is interesting to observe that the 
epigraph which records a grant of land for the I^ana-Isvaram U(Jaiyar 
(of Garikegala?) contains the following on the pancha-makd-sabda. " . . , 
Also a gift of one tivari (trumpet), three, dafta, three khandikke, one 
jaya-ganfe (bell), and three kale (horns) with grants to provide for the 
sounding of those paiicha-mahasabda (five great instruments) three times 
a day.” On the pancha-mahasabda, see I. A., V, pp. 251-354. On the 
horn kahale, see Ep. Ind., V, p. 260, n. (3) ; I. A., XV, p. 352 ; I. A., 
XVIII, p. 359. 

® E, C., VIII, Sb. 153, p. 22, op. cit. 
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A record of A. D. 1432 contains the following praise of the 
poet Mahagaraja ; “ Capable of producing good musical 
modes (otherwise joy to the good) by its association with the 
sound (otherwise suggested meaning) of the composition, the 
poetry of the poet Mahgaraja resembles the vina (lute) of 
Sarasvati”.! To the tambourine players (tammutukdrarige) 
of the Hanumahta temple at Huruvali, Koppa, a grant of land 
in Koppa was made in a. d. 1533 by Allappa Nayaka.2 

Paes relates that Christovao de Figueiredo gave to the 
Emperor Krishna Deva Raya “ certain organs that the said 
Christovao de Figueiredo brought him. "3 

That great monarch was himself proficient in music. One 
of his titles as given in a record dated A. D. 1528-9 is the 
following ; “ He who was unrivalled on the battlefield (as well 
as) in music and rhetoric."^ We have ample evidence to 
prove the first assertion relating to the valour of that ruler. 
From Narayana’s Raghavendravijayam we learn that Krishna 
Deva Raya presented his tutor Krishna, who taught him to 
play on the vtnd, costly pearl necklaces and jewels as guru- 
dakshine. ® 

The famous Regent Rama Raya also seems to have been 
well known for his musical attainments. This assertion is 
based on the fact that in an inscription dated A. d. 1589 he is 
said to have " had great pleasure in music on the mnd and 
singing."® Further Ramayamatya, son of Timmamatya of the 


1 E. C., II, No. 258, p. 121 (2nd ed.) 

* E. C., VIII, Sb. 379, p. 67. 

“ Sewell, For. Ewp., p. 251, and n. (3). 

* Ep. Ind., I, p. 401. See also ihid., p. 370 where the same ruler is 
described thus — "who, (like, a second Bhoja), knew the mysteries of 
poetry, of the drama, and of Rhetoric". 

° Raghavendravijayam, The Sources, pp. 252, 254. This music master 
Kfishpa was the maternal grandfather of Raghavendra who is the subject 
of Raghavendravijayam. In this connection we may observe that Mr. 
Suryanarayana Rao speaks of a Viija Ramappa at the court of Harihara 
II. The City. p. 20. It would have been better if the source of infor- 
mation for this detail had been cited. B. A. S. 

® E C.. XII, Ck. 39, p. 84, text, p. 239, 11,, 44-5. 
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Todaramalla family, is described to have exhibited skill before 
Rama Raya, and to have written at the instance of the great 
Regent a book on music called Svaramelakalanidhi.^ 

Raghunatha Nayaka’s proficiency in music has already been 
dwelt upon in connection with the description of the court he 
held to examine the talented ladies of his court. He was 
author of the Sangita-sudha and he invented a new mela, 
called after his own name, and new ragas.^ 

About the cunning Brahman, who was a perfect master of 
music and dancing and who brought about the war between 
Deva Raya I and Firuz Shah for the sake of the Mudkul 
beauty, Firishtah, as we remarked in an early connection, has 
much to say.3 

With the patronage which the rulers gave to this fine art, 
it is only natural that the people should have had theatres and 
shows. From very early times in southern India dramatic art 
has been associated with temples and royalty. In the days of 
Rajaraja I and Parakesarivarman, dramas were acted in 
temples.^ The ranga-sthala or stage is mentioned in the 
Karnataka in a. d. 1224.® There is no denying the fact that 
both in the Tamil and Karnataka dramas were acted in early 
times. 

The tradition of conducting musical performances in 
temples was continued under the Vijayanagara kings. In a. d. 
1363, the sole manager {sarva-nirvahakan) of Karhpana 
Odeyar’s palace, Abhanga Garuda NarayariaChakrakdla Vijaya 
Ckudamani Duggan^a, granted certain specified offerings for 
the worship of the gods Valavanda-perumal and Villiyar of 
Velliyur alias Sri-Vishnuvardhana-chaturvedimangalam. The 
grant also made provision for the vocal and instrumental music 

^ Svaramelakalanidhi, The Sources, p. 190; Rangachari-Kuppuswamy 
Sastri, Triennial Cat. of Sanskrit MSS. for 1910-lS, I, P. I, p. 495. 

® Sangita-sudha, The Sources, p. 269. 

* Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise II, p. 380, op. cit. 

* 5. 1. 1. Ill, P. Ill, pp. 260-1. 

» E. C., XI, Dg, 25, p. 36. 
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in the temple.^ Kallarasiyamma, the wife of a Nayaka whose 
name is effaced in a record dated A. D. 1470, repaired the 
shrine of the god Sidda-Mallikarjuna, erected a bhogamantapa 
and for the decorations and enjoyments of the same god pro- 
vided thirty vessels and granted lands. The epigraph relates 
that singers and players on the tambourine was also made over 
to the temple.2 

From the opening verses of the same epigraph, we gather 
that puppet shows were also common in those days. For it 
commences thus with an invocation to Srigiri Mallikarjuna ; 
“As the stage manager pulls the strings of the puppet and makes 
him dance, so (?) (control my actions), Srigiri Mallikarjuna" 
(bombeyan ekamam pididu sutrikan adisuv-antey adut a-bofk- 
bege . . In A, D. 1521 Gahga Raya Deva Maharaja-aya 
granted to the puppet player (bommalata) Puruvati Puranar 
Virapa’s son Krishjapa (Krishna ppa) Uppakun^ipale belonging 
to Sadali, free of all imports. < 

Literature throws some light on the Vijayanagara stage. 
In Gangddasapratapavilasam by Gahgadhara, of the times of 
Mallikarjuna Raya, we are told that an actor of the court of 
the Vijayanagara king on hearing that Prince Gahgadasa was 
in need of a proper person to stage the new drama written by 
the poet, proposed to go to the court of that ruler.® The farce 
in two acts entitled Dhurtasamagama Prahasana by Jyolirisvara 
Kavisekharachaiya,® must also have been staged in the reign of 
Saluva Nrisimha. The theatrical world of Vijayanagara was no 
doubt considerably benefited by Saluva Gopa Tippa Bhupala’s 
Tala DiptM.’’ We have already stated that Krishna Deva 


1 E. C., X, Kl. 101, p. 31, 

* B. C., XII, Gb. 29, p. 23. 

® Ibid, text, p. 67. 

* E. C., X, Sd. 100, p. 19S. On the Bhigavata-sampradaya, see E.C. 
111. Intr., p. 22. 

® GangadasapratSpavildsotn, The Sources, p. 66. 

® Eggeling, Cat. of Sansknt MSS. in the India Office, VI, pp. 1622-3. 
^ Colophon on the T6\a Dipika, The Sources, p. 63. 
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Raya’s Jambkavati Kalyana was enacted in the Chaitra or 
spring season. 

The provincial courts were not without theatres. Vijaya- 
raghava Nayaka of Tanjore in his Raghtin&ihabhyudayam 
tells us that there was a theatre adorned with gems of all sorts 
at Tanjore.i The existence of a beautiful theatre at Ikkeri in 
the limes of Sahkanna Nayaka is proved by Basava Raja's 
Sivatattvaratndkara.^ 

The amusements mentioned above do not explain the 
vitality of the people so much as the following games which 
are an index to the character of the Hindu people. Fencing 
and duelling, wrestling and hunting — these attracted the 
common folk. Here, too, the monarchs set an example, as is 
evident from the following account of Krishna Deva Raya by 
Paes. “This king is accustomed every day to drink a quariilho 
(three-quarter pint) of oil of gingelly before daylight, and 
anoints himself all over with the said oil; he covers his 
loins with a small cloth, and takes in his arms great 
weights made of earthenware and then, taking a sword, 
he exercises himself with it till he has sweated out all 
the oil, and then he wrestles with one of his own wrestlers. 
After this labour he mounts a horse and gallops about the 
plain in one direction and another till dawn, for he does all 
this before daybreak. Then he goes to wash himself, and a 
Brahman washes him whom he holds sacred. 

Fencing and duelling were held in high repute in Vijaya- 
nagara. Castanheda in his History of Portugal deals with 
duels in Vijayanagara in the sixteenth century. He writes 
thus : “ There are many duels on account of love of women 
wherein many men lose their lives. Those who fight ask the 
King for a field, which he gives them and also seconds 
{padrinhos, * step-fathers ’), and if they are men of position he 


^ Raghunathabhyudayam, The Sources, p. 265. 

^ Sivatattvaratnakara, ibid., pp. 339, 343. 

® Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 249-50. Paes seems to have been misin- 
formed about this last detail. Cf. Nuniz’s account cited elsewhere. 
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goes to see the duel. They fight on foot in a place surrounded 
with steps, whereinto they enter naked and wearing turbans. 
They are armed with swords and shields and are girt with 
daggers. They have seconds and judges who give judgment 
as to the fight, and duels are so usual among them and the 
King takes so great delight therein that any man whom he 
knows to be a valiant knight he orders to wear a golden chain 
on his right arm to show that he is the bravest of all, and this 
he must defend in arms against any who come to demand it, if 
he would not lose it. And he who wishes to fight tells the 
king he has insulted him by giving the chain to one who is not 
so good a knight as he . . . And these duels also take place 
among the officials as to which of them knows his duties best, 
and also among any skilled in matters known to men, for he 
who knows best wears the same chain, which is called berid,"^ 
We may compare Cashtanheda's account with that given 
by Barbosa who speaks of the events that took place in 
Bhatkal. " They are accustomed to challenge one another to 
duels, and when a challenge has been accepted and the king 
gives his permission, the day for the duel is fixed by the 
persons challenged, and the weapons to be used must be ac- 
cording to measure ; that of the one of the same length as that 
of the other. The king appoints seconds and a field for the 
fight, and when this has been done, they go thither naked, 
covered only with some cloth wrapped round their middles, 
with very cheerful faces. Then after saying their prayers they 
begin to fight, and as they are bare it is over in a few strokes 
in the presence of the king and his court. No man may sp^ak 
to them while they are fighting, except the seconds, each of 
them stands by his own man: and this is such a common prac- 
tice among them, that some are slain daily."* 


>■ Castanheda, Bk. II, Ch. 16, p. 53. Translated by Dames, Barbosa, 
II, p. 236, n. (2) (to p. 190 of Vol. I). 

* Barbosa, Dames, I, pp. 190-1 ; Stanley, p..80. We may note here 
that Marco Polo describes duels at Gael (Kayal) on the Coromandal 
coast. Yale, Marco Polo., II., p. 306 (1870). 
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Nuniz confirms both Barbosa and Castenheda in their ac- 
count of the duelling in Vijayanagara. We have seen that 
according to Nuniz great honour was done to those who fought 
in a duel, and to those who won they gave the estate of the 
dead man. Although the versions of Barbosa and Castanheda 
differ from each other as regards the person who authorized 
people to fight duels — the former tells us that “ no one fights 
a duel without first asking leave of the minister,” the latter 
asserts that “ those who fight ask the King for a field,” — yet 
the descriptions of Castanheda and Barbosa may be supple- 
mented by the following account of the duel between the 
Gajapati Prince Virabhadra and one of the king's own men. 
Nuniz here, it must be noted, commits an error in saying that 
that Prince lost his life in a duel, thereby contradicting the 
evidence of inscriptions which speak of Prince Virabhadra as 
a provincial governor in the Karnataka. Nevertheless the ac- 
count of Nuniz is not without its interest. *' And he (i.e., 
Krishina Deva Raya) sent to call the son of the king of Orya 
who was taken captive in the first fortress, and told him that as 
people said he was a very active man and was very dexterous 
with both sword and dagger, he would be pleased to see him 
fence. 

“ The young man (i.e.. Prince Virabhadra) said that since 
His Highness summoned him he would do what he could, and 
asked that this might be put off till next day. And when the 
next day came the King sent to call him, and also sent for one 
of his own men who at that time was very expert in the art, 
that he should fence with him. And when the son of King 
of the Or 3 ta saw him, being offended with the King for 
sending a man to fight with him who was not the son of a 
King but only a man of humble birth, he cried out to the 
King: — ' God forbid that I should soil my hands by touching 
a man not of the blood royal and saying this he slew him- 
self.”! 


! Sewell, For. Etnp,, pp, 319-20. Cf. Duelling in the Muhammadan 
courts. Prince Ibrahim Qutb Shah fights against Ambur Khan. Firishtab, 
Briggs, The Rise, III,, pp. 328-9. 
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In the Sivatattvaratnakara we are told that Sankanna 
Nayaka defeated Ankus Khan in a duel in the presence of the 
Delhi Sultan in about A. D. 1550,i Tilting was also practised 
in the court of Ginjee in about a. d. 1597.* Pietro della 
Valle informs us that fencing was common at Ikkeri. Vitthala 
Senai, the ambassador from the court of Venkatappa Nayaka, 
travelled with Pietro della Valle “ but apart by himself, came 
to visit, and entertained with the sight of two young men, who 
fenc'd very well a good while together, only with Swords made 
of Indian Canes. On which occasion, I shall not omit to state 
that amongst the Indians' tis the custom for every one to 
manage and make use of one sort of Arms, where unto he 
accustoms himself, and never uses any other even in time of 
War. "3 

The other manly pastime which deserves special notice is 
wrestling. Paes informs us on many occasions that women ' 
knew wrestling in Vijayanagara. We have cited his descrip- 
tion of the women who handled swoid and shield, others who 
wrestled, and others who blew trumpets and pipes, while deal- 
ing with women. < Then again we observed that, according to 
the same eye-witness, during the Mahanavami festival the 
dancing-women wrestled in a large arena in the presence of the 
nobles and the king. In the same connection he gives us further 
details about wrestling. “ Then the wrestlers begin their 
play. Their wrestling does not seem like ours, but there are 
blows (given), so severe as to break teeth, and put out eyes, 
and disfigure faces, so much so that here and there men are 
carried off speechless by their friends ; they give one another 
fine falls too. They have their captains and judges, who are 
there to put each one on an equal footing in the field, and also 
to adjust the honours to him who wins.’’^ 


*• Sivatativarainakara, The Sources, pp. 337-8, 

* Heras, Aravidu, p. 405, 

* Pietro della Valle, Travels, II, p. 22S. 

* Supra, Chapter IV, Women; Sewell, For. Emp., p. 249, op. cit, 
^ Sewell, ibid,, pp. 268, 271. 
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Nuniz adds the following : “ The King has a thousand 
wrestlers for these feasts who wrestle before the King, but not 
in our manner, for they strike and wound each other with two 
circlets with points, which they carry in their hands to strike 
with, and the one most wounded goes and takes his reward in 
the shape of a silk cloth, such as the King gives to these wrestl- 
ers. They have a captain over them and they do not perform 
any other service in the kingdom.’’^ 

With the aid of the above we may appreciate the follow- 
ing description of a malla-yuddha (or wrestling match) as 
given by the poet Chatu Vitthalanatha: 

^S^^d z3s^jsdo ud dS || 

^od^Q^od u€);jod | 

doaSiO ao^tS ascraaddj dyoJjJUdo ll * 

A vlragal was set up by Channappa in about A. D. 1466 to 
commemorate the death of his elder brother Madi Gauda, son 
of Naga Gauda, son of Tari Gauda, while fighting with 
wrestlers.^ 

The provincial capitals too had their own wrestling 
grounds. From the Raghun&lhabhyudayam by Vijayaraghava 
Nayaka we know that there was a gymnasium in Tanjore.^ 

There were also beast-fights and gladiators in Vijaya- 
nagara. An inscription dated about A. D. 1434 tells us that 
Gopa Raja directed his minister to rebuild the inner and outer 
forts of Tekal, originally erected in the time of Ballala Raya 

^ Sewell, For Emp., p. 378. For Du Jarric’s account of the gymnasium 
at Chandragiri, read Heras, Aravidu, pp. 313-4. A gymnasium was called 
garidi or garodi. Cf. Suryanarayana Rao, The City, p. 47. This word 
occurs frequently in the folk-songs of the Tuluva people. B. A. S. 

* Kavicharite, II, p. 224. 

® E. C., VII, Sk. 1, p. 39, op. cit. For later accounts, see Wilks, 
Sketches, I, p. 52, n. (1810) ; I, p. 32, n. (1869), These wrestlers are 
also called jaftis. 

* RaghmOthibhyudayam, The Sources, p. 265. 
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but which had been overturned and gone to ruin. On the 
completion of the bastion called rajagatnbhira, Gopa Raja 
and his son called Tippaya had tigers brought there and hunt- 
ed them at this indispensable bastion. In this their hound 
Called Saifapige distinguished itself by its courage. This was 
a remarkable hound. The epigraph which gives us this informa- 
tion contains a dog holding a tiger by the throat. It tells us 
that the hound Saihpige seizing the tail of tigers dragged them 
along so as to frighten them.i 

We are told in The Accounts of Tirnmali-Naicker, 
and of his Buildings \h. 2 X there was an arena for the combat 
of gladiators to the north of the palace of Tirumala Nayaka 
at Madura, that various kinds of animals were there, and 
pavilions and buildings on the western side of the arena 
were reserved for the relations and favourites of the king for 
looking at the spectacle.^ In another connection the account 
continues to state that Tirumala Nayaka built public choultries 
at a distance of every seven miles. “ At nearly the same time 
he established in the town of Madura combats between gladia- 
tors and elephants, tigers and bears; and for the purpose of 
looking on during this spectacle, he had a two-storied building 
constructed, in an excellent manner, in a place named Tama- 
kam poital. From that time forwards the Carnataca governors 
always came hither to see the spectacle".^ 

There are many references to hunting in the writings of 
foreign travellers and in the inscriptions. We are aware of the 
existence of hunting grounds from a record dated A. D. 1482 
which says that the Kadalaunni village described as the unibali 
of Mallarasa, the Penugonde'minister, was the place which he 
visited on the occasion of his coming there for hunting.^ We 
may reasonably suppose that the adjacent districts may have 


I ^ E. C., X, Intr., p, xxxvi; Mr. 2, p. 15S ; My. Ins., p. 208. 

» Taylor, O. H. MSS., 11, pp. 153-9. 

® Ihid, p. 153. Peter Mundy in a. o., 1637, speaks of elephant fights 
and bufialo fights at Ikkeri. He describes them in detail. Travels, II,’ pp. 
127-8 ; III, P. I, p. 85. (Hakluyt). 

« E. C. X. Gd. 53, p. 224. 
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been reserved as hunting grounds. Deva Raya II came to 
Machanahalli for hunting in A. D. 1434 and visited the god 
Jatahgi Rama, On this occasion he directed that a village 
yielding an income of twenty vardha was to be granted to the 
local god.i 

Foreign travellers also remarked on the facilities which 
Vijayanagara offered to hunters. Varthema, as we have once 
observed, writes thus about the capital. “It occupies the most 
beautiful site... with certain very beautiful places for hunting 
and the same for fowling, so that it appears to me to be a 
second paradise”.^ Barbosa confirms Varthema’s remarks 
about the hunting grounds in the following words: " The 
people of this kingdom are great hunters both of flying game 
and wild beasts. There are many small hacks, and very good 
ones to go”. 3 

From the manner in which elephant hunting has been 
associated with one of the titles of the kings of Vijayanagara, we 
may assume that it was specially patronized by the princes. We 
know that one of the birudus of Deva Raya II was Gaja-bSnte- 
kdra (Hunter of elephants). In earlier times as w’ell this game 
attracted the attention of the rulers. Harihara Odeyar is said 
to have gone a-hunting elephants in A. D. 1349.^ ‘Abdur 
Razzaq's detailed description of the methods by which they 
caught and trained elephants for hunting and other purposes, 
figures in one of the previous chapters of this treatise. An in- 
scription dated Saka 1373 expired, Prajapati (A. D. 1451), 
contains the information that Deva Raya witnessed an elephant 
hunt. 3 There is no reason to doubt that Deva Raya might have 


^ E. C., XI, Mk. 32, p. 25. According to his personal order (rom- 
mukhada nirupa) the tract (korti) on Sanga Bova’s channel in Haneya- 
nad was granted to the temple. 

* Varthema, Jones, p. 126; Temple, p. 51, op. cit. 

® Barbosa, Stanley, p. 98 ; Dames, I, p. 228. The story of the 
buffalo hunt in which Visvanatha showed his prowess has been given in a 
previous page. 

* Shama Sastry, Q. J. M. S., XIII., p. 760. 

= 67 of 1907. See also 474 of 1908 ; 703 of 1904, 
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been justified in appending the birudu Gaja-bentehara to his 
name.i 

Among nobles, who also were known by that birudti, was 
Immadi Raya Odeyar (a. d. 1484).® The Mahamandalesvara 
Nanja Raja Odeyar of Ummattur in A. D. 1504 is also called a 
Gaja-bentekdra.^ 

The fame of Immadi Raya Odeyar as a hunter of 
elephants was maintained by his son Depanna Odeyar, who is 
called Gaja-mrigayd-vihdra (celebrated for sport with elephants 
and deer) in a record of A. D. 1505.* His son Vira Chikka 
Odeyar is likewise styled the great elephant hxmier-Mahagaja- 
betekara-in A. D. 1511.5 

The birudu of “ One who witnessed the elephant hunt ” 
continued to be a royal title in later days. Achyuta Raya 
also is said to have witnessed the elephant hunt in a record 
dated Saka A. D. 1455 (1533-4). « 

About deer and tiger hunts we have a few notices in the 
inscriptions. Virupaksha’s claims to be called Gaja-mrigaya- 
vihdra were not ill-founded. An inscription of a. d. 1474 relates 
that Haryana invited Virupaksha Raya for a great deer hunt, 
evidently nearabouts Alugodu in the Gaya-tristhana.^ 

A record of the fourteenth century, found in the Kajahastl- 
svara temple at Kalahasti, informs us that a certain Valli-arasar, 
who was called Lord of Ayodhyapura, killed 150 tigers.® 

There was boar-hunting too in Vijayanagara. This game 
was also prevalent in the Hoysala times. Sokka-Ilihgatton, we 
are told in a record dated about A. D. 1310 “ having goiie 

^ For a discussion on this subject, see A. S. R. for 1907-8, p. 250. 
One of the titles of Virupaksha was Gaja-mrigaya-viliara. Ibid. 

* E. C., IV, Ch. 127, p. 17. 

* Ibid^ Gu. 5. p. 36. 

* Ibid., Gu. 67, p. 47. 

® E. C., IX, Ma. 79, p. 61. 

® 337 of 1908. See 166 of 1904, dated Saka 1461 expired Sobhakfit 
(a. d. 1539) where Sadasiva Raya is called by the same birudu. 

^ E. C., HI. Ml. 121, p. 68. 

® Ep. Report for 1904, p. 16. . 
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boar-hunting, pierced the boar and died, along with his dog’’.t 
The MahamandaleSvara VIra Parvati Raja Odeyar, brollier 
of Deva Raya II, being on his horse called Parvvatinatha, “in 
the hunting plain at the ditch to the east of the hill of the 
god Tirumalenatha, in the Terakanambi kingdom which he 
was ruling, and seeing a boar, in order to seize it, crossed over 
the ditch." The epigraph, which unfortunately breaks off, 
relates, however, that Hulihara Hay anna's son Hariyanna set 
up a pillar of victory as a signal stone {jayastambhada hiru- 
liiiia kallu.y 

There is one point which may be noted here — whether 
hawks were used in hunting and whether they were unknown 
to the Hindus before they were introduced by the Muham- 
madans. Firishtah tells us, as we already remarked, that 
Ahmad Shah Bahmani gave to the son of Deva Raya, 
among other presents, “dogs for the chase and a leash of 
hawks; to which last, the people of Carnatic had been till 
then strangers". 3 In the reply which Deva Raj’a sent to 
Ala-ud-din Ahmad Shah, according to’ ‘Abdur Razzaq, there 
is evidence of the existence of falconers in Vijayanagara. The 
king says: “Now let all that my enemy can seize from out my 
dominions be considered as booty, and made over to his saiyids 
and professors; as for me, all that I can take from his kingdom 
I will make over to my falconers and brahmans".^ If hawks 
had been introduced into Vijayanagara only in the reign of 
Deva Raya, we would not have met with the word Saluva in 
Indian history in early times. But as we have already seen, one 
of the relatives of Harihara Raya 11 was called Saluva Rama 
Deva. In the record dated about A, D. 1434 which has been 
cited above, Saluva Tippa Raya Odeyar is styled as a hawk to 
royal birds — rdya-pakshi-sSluva.^ We may, therefore, accept 
Firishtah's assertion with some reservation. 

1 E. C., IX, Kn. II., p, 122. 

* E. C., IV, Ch. 195, p. 24. 

® Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, II, p. 405, op. cit. 

* Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, p. 121. 

E, C., X, Mr. 1, p. 155, op, cit. 
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There are some other amusements which may be briefly 
reviewed here. To foreigners the jugglers of Vijayanagara gave 
much delight. ‘Abdur Razzaq gives in the following words 
a detailed account of the feats of the jugglers during the 
Mahanavami festival. “ The jugglers performed astonishing 
feats; they set up three beams joined one to the other, each 
was a yard long and half a yard broad, and about three or four 
high. Two other beams were placed on the top of the first two 
beams, which are of about the same length and breadth. They 
placed another beam a little smaller on the top of the second 
beams, which were already supported by the tower beams, so 
that the first and second series formed two stages supporting the 
third beam, which was placed on the top of them all. A large 
elephant had been so trained by them, that it mounted the 
first and second stages, and finally to the top of third, the width 
of which was less than the sole of the elephant's foot. When 
the elephant had secured all four feet on this beam, they re- 
moved the remaining beams from the rear. Mounted thus on 
the top of the third beam, the elephant beat time with his trunk 
to every song or tune that the minstrels performed, raising his 
trunk and lowering it gently in accord with the music. 

“ They raised a pillar ten yards high, through a hole at 
the top of the pillar they passed a beam of wood, like the 
beam of a balance, to one end of this they attached a stone 
about the weight of an elephant, and to the other they attached 
a broad plank about one yard in length, which they fastened 
with strong cords. The elepnant mounted this plank, and his 
keeper by degress let go the cord, so that the two ends of the 
beam stood evenly balanced at the height of ten yards ; at one 
end the elephant, and at the other his weight in stone, equal 
as two halves of a circle. In this way it went (up and down) 
before the king. The elephant in that high position, where no 
one could reach him, listened to the strains of the musicians, 
and marked the tune with motions of his trunk. 

« All the readers and story-tellers, musicians, and jugglers, 
were reward ed by the king with gold and garments”. i 

^ Elliot, Hist, of India, IV., pp. 118-9. 

54 
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With the evidence of ‘Abdur Razzaq before us, we may 
give credence to the following description of jugglers by poet 
AnnajiinA. D. 1660: 

rtclcxb I 

;X)elo&> adoOrl^^ do(t3 tSjsouda^do || 

doddo asortdcodo^ '^jsodi 4pC3®odiif\d«rt i 

diSoltO rl)ozSojd7t,dj85?l3j, I 

<*> ^ QJ 

.^ncdi^dd djsd^; ^(djcSj&(c3od> uaddj d;3o 

udjil 1 

Foreign witnesses have left us a few details about fire 
works in Vijayanagara. While describing elephants Varthema, 
as we have seen, spoke of the great dread which they had of 
fire. He remarks that the people of Vijayanagara were great 
masters of the art of making fireworks.® In his description of 
the Mahanavami festival Paes also spoke of the different kinds 
of fireworks mentioned above.® 

Swimming and horse riding were two other games also 
popular in Vijayanagara. Linschoten, while dealing with the 
Canariins, says that “ they are very expert in Swimming and 
Diving, they rowe up and down the Rivers in Boates called 
Almadias, whereof some of them are hewen out of a piece of 
wood, and so narrow that a man can hardly sit in them, and it 
chanceth of often times that they turne over and over twice or 
thrice before they passe the River, and then they leape out into 
the water and turne them up, and so powring out the water 
they get into them againe”.^ 

In a record dated A. D. 1383 Allappa Nayaka is called 
Champion over Mandalikas who mount a horse with the help of 


^ Kavicharite, II., p. 337. CL Somaraya’s description, ibid., I, p. 343. 
(Rev. ed.) 

* Varthema Temple, p. 52 ; Jones, p. 127, op. cit. 

* Sewell, For. Emp., p. 271, op. cit. 

* Linschoten, Furchas, Pilgrims X. p. 263'4. 
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a stool or shrrupA The carvings at Vijayanagara contain 
numerous figures riding on horseback. 

Notices in literature enable us to assert that game of dice 
was also common in the Hindu Empire. Krishna Deva Kaya 
the Great presented poet Nandi Timmay)^, author of 
Parijaiapaharanamu, with an agrahara for his skill in playing 
dice.2 

There are other games like ball playing, buffalo racing, 
and cock fighting which have survived to our own days but 
about which contemporary records are silent. We can only 
assume that these must also have been very well known to 
Vijayanagara times.^ 


(End of Vol. II.) 


' My Arch. Report for 1914-lS, p. 59, 

‘ POrijatSpaharanam, The Sources, p. 138. Mr. Subrahmiah 
Fantulu says that the Kfishva Deva Raya’s daughter played chess with her 
father./. XXVII, p. 299. 

^ A kind of polo or ball play on horseback is mentioned in A. B* 
982. E. C., II, No, 133, p. 62, (n). 1. 
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A. 

Ap. 

Arth. 

A.S. K. 

Bar. 

B&C. 

Coll. 

E. C 
E. 

E.I. 

E.R. 

£ 11 . 

H. 

LA. 

K. 

Kav. 

Kit. 

Kr. 

My. 

Mai. 

Mar. 

M. W. 

N. 

P. 


R. =Rice, 
Lewis 

Rang. 

S. 

Sew. 

S. I. 1. 
Suk. 

T. 

Tam. 

Tel. 

W. 

WZKM. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

= Arabic. 

= Apte, V. S., The Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 

= Arthaiastra (Translation by R. Shama Sastry). 

~ Archaeological Survey Reports. 

= Barani, Tarik-i Firur Shahi. 

= Butterworth & Chetty, Nellore Inscriptions. 

= Collector of Canara’s Letters relating to the Early Revenue 
Administration of Canara. 

= Epigraphia Carnatica. 

~ Ellis, The Mirasi Right 
= Epigraphia Indica. 

= Epigraphical Reports for the Southern Circle. 

= Elliot, History of India as told by Her own Historians. 

= Hobson-Jobson. 

= Indian Antiquary. 

= Kanarese. 

= Kavicharite (R. Narasimhacharya). 

= Kittel, Canarese English Dictionary. 

= Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, Sources of Vijayanagara History. 
= Mysore Archaelogical Reports. 

= Malayalam. 

= Marathi. 

= Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 

= Narasinga Rao, Ullal, A Kisamwar Glossary. 

= Persian. 

» 1. Mysore, A Gazetteer. 

I 2. Mysore & Coorg from the Inscriptions. 

' 3. Mysore Inscriptions. 

= Rangachari, A Topographical List of Inscriptions. 

= Sanskrit. 

= Sewell, Lists of Antiquities, etc. 

= South Indian Inscriptions. 

= Sukracharya, Nitisara (Trans. Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar). 
= Tulu. 

= Tamil. 

= Telugu. 

= Wilson, A Glossary of Indian Terms. 

= Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes. 
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'AbhySgati, K. A tax. (?) (£. C. II., No. 347, p. ISO, n. 1.) 

Acharyo, S. A teacher, precepter; a spiritual guide {Ap, p. 205). 

Achchu, Tam. A coin (value?) (E. R. for 1911, pp. 77-78). 

Achchukaftu, Tam. Tel. (Cf. Ayakatfu, Achchakata) (o) The measure- 
ment of land determining the boundaries of a village, (b) The 
whole extent of taxable land in a village, (r) The total area of 
land attached to a village, or the total extent of land capable of 
being watered by any particular irrigation work (JV. p. 140) 
(d) Fixed boundaries (B. C. V., Hn. 2, p. 2 ; see also VV. p. 4.) 

Adhikari, S. Kan. One who holds a superior office or authority; a 
superintendent; a ruler; an officer, e.g. Gramadhikari., Dcsa- 
dhikari.etc., (IF. p. 6; JV. p. 74.) 

Ada-dere, K. Goat tax. (?) (£. C. V. Cn. 259, p. 234.) 

Adi-kHsu, Tan. K A. tax on shops. In later times a daily-tax levied on 
shops, especially in regimental bazars, varying from one to two 
k&su or cash. {W. p. 7.) 

Adaippu, Tam. (?) (E. R. for 1915, pp. 107-108). 

Ade-vatfa K. A tax on anvil or bench (E. C. XII, Ck. 8, p. 71). 

Ade-kaiii-vana, K. See above. (My. for 1916, p. 52). 

Adda, K. Tel. (o) A measurement equal to 2 mdt}{kas or one-eight of a 
turn. (B. & C., Ill, p. 1495). (6) A gold or silver weight of 
about S’68 grains (Avoirdupois) in South Kanara. (c) A 
fractional part denoting i and written || (ardha) (N. p. 161). 

Addagada-sunkam, Tel. A tax levied on the sellers of sheep and similar 
things. (?) (B. & C. //. p. 947; III. p. 1498). 

Adda-olai, Tam. (a) A lease deed (E. R. for 1921, p. 102). (6) A pledge. 
(422 of 1913). 

Aggrabrama-dcia, S. Tam. Brahman village (£. R. for 1910, p. 97). 

Agasa-dere. K. Washerman’s tax (£. C., IV, Hn. 137, p. 97). 

Agavilai, Tam. Market-price of grain (W. p. 9). 

Agrahdram, S. Land or village granted in charity to Brahmans as free 
gift (My. Gag. I.. p. 579 [Rev. ed.] ; B & C., II., p. 1495; 390 of 
1920). 

Agrahdra-makki, K. (o) High-level rice land (E. C. VI., Sg. IS, p. 97). 

(6) Worst kind of rice. (IV. p. 322) (Akki— paddy deprived of 
its husk. N. p. 7). 

Akkasilavari, Tam. Tax on goldsmiths. (E. /., XVIII., p. 139). 

Akshvyi, S. K. ** Imperishables ”. A term used in grants and leases. (B 
& C., III., p. 1495) But see infra ashta-bhdga-tsjas-svdmya. 
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’A]avu, Tam. The revenue survey conducted in the 40th year of Kul6t- 
tunga I. {440 of 1912). 

'Aliwt or Afaval, Alavai, Tam. See above. Measurement, especially of 
grain. Portion of produce set apart as payment for the measure- 
ment of the crop. {W. p. 18). 

AUwi, Tam. See above. Damaged. (£. R. for 1915, pp. 107-108). 

Afipu, K. (?) (My. for 1911. p. 44). Ailpu=olupu=hsmiktnnB after, 
addiction. (Kit, p, 136). 

Allaya, K. (?) (Cf. Allu= to knit or braid. N. p. 90). 

AllSyamanyam, Tam. Tax. on shops. ( ?) (E. R. for 1911, p, 84), 

Ambiga, K. Boat-man. (Afy, Ins. p. 26). 

Amaratn, S. K. Tam. Tel. (a) Commandant of a thousand feet, (b) A 
grant of revenue by the prince or paleyagara. (c) Condition of 
service, generally military, or police. Such grants were resum- 
able when the amarakara grantee failed to perform the stipu- 
lated service. (IV. p. 21 ; B & C. III., p. 1495). 

Amardar, Atnaragadu, Tel. The holder of an amaram (B & C, III., 
p. 1495). 

Amara-mahale, K, (?) (E. C. VII, Sb. 379, p. 67). 

Amara-magani, S. K. ( ?) (E. C. VI, Cm. 80, p. 45). 

Amara-nSyaka, S. K. Governor or Prefect of the City (B. & C. II, 
p. 637. But see Fleet, I. A,, IV., p. 329, n.). 

Amara-nSyakatana, K. Office of Governor or Prefect of the City (My, for 
1920, p. 76). 

Amara-padeya-niyaka, K. ( ?) (E. C. V, Hn. 13, p. 7). 

Amara-patfeya-nayaka, K. (?) (E. C. VT, Cm. 80, p. 45). 

Amji, Cf. Amanji, Tam. Tel. Labour customarily exacted without pay- 
ment in regard to certain works, e.g., the repair of tanks and 
channels. (B. & C.. Ill, p. 1495). 

Afie, 'A(tay, A^i, Tam. K. Mai. A dam, a dyke, embankment, a bank, a 
bridge. (W. p. 25 ; B. C. V, Hn. 2, p. 2.) In South Kanara it 
also means a steep foot-path (N. pp. 26, 128). 

'Aificnt, K. Tel. A dam across a river. (N. p. 26 ; B. & C. Ill, p. 1498). 

Angaifi-guttu, K. A tax paid by the shop-keepers. (JHy. Gas. I., p. 497) 
Cf. Angadi-pasige or pasike, K. A fee or cess upon stalls or 
booths. (IV. p. 26). 

Anga-jitamu, Tel. Personal salary. (B & C., II., p. 637). 

Angula, S. K. The thumb ; a finger’s breadth ; a measure equal to 8 barley 
corns. 12 aiigulas—l vtiasti or span: 24 angulas= 9 , hasta or 
cubit. (Ap. p. 21.) See below under Kol, Kelu. [According to 
Dr. Fleet, 1 angula=2 inch; 1 vitasti=9 inches; 1 hasta=2 vitasti 
=18 inches. Arth, p. 520.] 
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Angasalai, Tam. ( ?) (E. R. for 1913, p. 120). 

Ankakara, K. Head of commercial guild. (£. C. VII. Sk. 118, p. 251). 

Antaraya, K. Tam. (?) A civil and judicial term meaning estoppage. (iV. 

p. 17) [Antaraya is included among money payments. E. R. for 
1917, p. 110]. 

Anydya, S. Injustice. A complaint of injustice ; a plaint in a civil suit. 

(If. p. 29) [Dr. Barnett suggests the following : — ^Tax in some 
kind of breach of contract or fraud.] 

Anydydr]’ita=WrQngl\il gain. (N. p. 67). 

Anujne, Anujna, S. K. Declaration from the government (£. C. IX. Cp. 
50. p. 142). 

Amritapaii, S. K. Tel. Tam. Food-offerings of a god (B & C. III., 
p. 1495 j see also S. I. /., I. Pt. I., p. 82, n. 5). 

Aramane, K. Palace. (£. C. III., Ml. 95, p. 65.) Cf. Huzur, Mahal, in 
Hindi. 

Arasi-kdnam, Tam. (?). Arsi=z.iiy kind of grain, but especially rice, 
freed from chaff. {W. p. 32). jrdnam=Mal. mortgage, free, pre- 
sent or reward. It also applies to an advance or loan of money 
as the equivalent to, or consideration for, a mortgage or transfer 
of landed property, fields and gardens into the occupancy of the 
person advancing the money, without prejudice to the pro- 
prietor's vested rights, to whom, also, the occupant is bound to 
pay all the proceeds of the estate in excess of the interest of the 
money he has advanced (ff'., pp. 255-256). For arasi-kdiiam, 
seeE. R. for 1913, p. 139. 

Araiuperu, Tam. (?) (£. I. XVIII, p. 139). 

Archaka, S. Worshipper; a priest in a temple (Ap. p. 148; B.&‘C. 
III. p. 1495). 

Arisuttan^am, Tam. (?) A money payment) {507 of 1916). 

Asavechchdlu, Tam. (?) {Rang. I. p. 23). 

Ashta-bhoga-fejas-svantya, S. Or merely ashta-hhogam. Enjoyment of 
the whole, or the eight products of an estate : siddhi or the land 
cultivated ; sddhya or the produce of such land ; pdsha^ya or 
uncultivated or rocky land and its produce e.g., minerals etc. ; 
nikshepa or property deposited on the land ; nidhi or treasure- 
trove ; jaldmrita or waters and their produce ; akshitfi or actual 
privileges ; dgami or prospective rights and privileges. {W, p. 
36 ; see also My, Ins. p. 3 ; Fleet, I. A. IV. p, 278, n.) 

Asvapati, S. “General of the Horse”, a title mentioned in a list of state 
officers. {WZKM. XII., p. 69), 

Afhavatfe, K, Revenue Department; revenue; an armed messenger or 
peon employed in revenue affairs. {IV. p. 38, N. p. 139). 
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'Avasaram, avasarya, avataram, Tam. ( ?) King's Representative. (368 
of 1917 ■, E.R. for 1918, pp. 164-16S). 

Avasara satra, K. (?) Annual satra of a god. (£.C. IX, Cp. 152, p. 164). 
Avasara-vartanai, Tam. (?) A tax to meet the expenses of the tour of an 
avasaram. (E.I. XVIII, p. 139). 

Aiynuru-guliga-panndya-dere, K. Tax on 500 ploughs of pannSya. (E. 
C. V, Hn. 137, p. 272). 

Adi-karttigai-pachchai, Tam. A kankikkai or present given in the month 
of Adi and Kartigai. (E.I., XVII, p. 112). 

Adaya, S. K. Tel. (a) Gain, profit, receipt. (IV., p. S) ; (J) Customs, toll. 
(N.. p. 139). 

MSrga-adSya, K. transit dues or duties. 

MSmUl-adaya, K. Export duties. 

Sthala-adaya, K. Customs on goods imported to be sold atone 
place. (N. p. 139). 

A^haka, S. A measure of grain, the 4th of a drdfia—lt prasthas=lb 
ku4ttvas=aea.rly 7 lbs. 12 ozs. Avoir. (Ap., p. 207). 

Agdmi, See above under ashta-bhoga. 

Agrant, S. K. Revenue from gardens and plantations. (My. Gas. I., 
p. 476). 

Al-amaHji, Tam. .(f/=labourer ; a«ia»/«=compulsory service. Compul- 
sory service which the villagers in the Tamil country were for- 
merly compelled to render to the Government servants travelling 
on public duty. (W., p. 18; E.R. for 1913, p. 120). 

Alivara, K. Loss. (E.C. V,, Hn. 2, p. 2). 

Alukku-nir-paftam, Tam. Cf. Nir-anikkatn. Tax for maintaining the 
person who regularly supplies water to the fields (£./., XVII, 

p. 112). 

Asuvakkadamai, Tam. (?) (352 of 1912; E.R. for 1913, p. 122). 
Attai-kSvikkai, Tam. (?) (E.R. for 1913, p. 120). 

Aya, S. K. Tam. (o) Dues. (E. C. XI., Hk. 34, p. 120). (b) Payment in 
kind, corn being given from the threshing floor to hereditary 
servants of the village. (N., p. 49) (c) Tribute. (IV., p. 41). 
Aya-daya, K. Profit and loss. (N., p. 57). 

AyagSra, Ayahara, K. Village servants or officers entitled to the dya or 
proportion of the crop, for the services to the community. Cf. 
lialute of the Marathi country. (H'., p. 41). 

Bali, S. Occasional and periodical cess ; tax. (E.I., I., p. 402 ; Ghosal. 
Ag. Syst. in Ancient India, p. 12). 

Bala, See below. 

Balia, Cf. Balia, Bah, K. (a) A grain measure of 8 kudutas in South 
Kanara. (b) A dry measure of 168 tolas in Mysore, (c) A land 
measure requiring 800 square yards of dry, and 125 square 
55 
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yards of wet, land in Mysore (N., p. 168). (d) A measure of 
capacity, the 4th part of a kolaga or 4 manas. {Kit. p. 1097). 

Basadi, K. (a) A tax. (E.C. II, No. 347, p. 150). (b) Basadi, Basti, Basdi, 
K. {S. Vasati), A Jaina temple. (Kit. p. 1091). 

Beddalu, K. (a) Tax upon the straw of the dry grain, the whole of 
which is taken by the ryots. (W., p. 70). (b) Corn growing on 
dry land (N., p. 14). (c) Dry fields. (E.C. V, Hn. 2, p. 2). 

Bedige, Tcl. K. (a) Quit-rent. (IV. p., 70). (b) Alms. (E.C. V, Hn. 2, p. 
2). (c) Collection (E.C. Ill, Sr. 6, text p. 26,). 

Beda-binugu, K. ( ? A tax on those who refused to be enlisted during a 
war.) (My. for 1920, p. 79 ; Kit., pp. 1118, 1149). 

Begara, K. Cf. Bigara, Per. Mar. Superintendent of Forced Labour. Cf. 

Begari, K. Labour exacted by a Government without giving 
remuneration for it. (Kit., p. 1147). 

Be{e, K. (a) A fractional part denoting one eighth. (N. p. 169), (b) An 
eighth of a rupee, (c) Split pulse. (W., p. 71). 

Beftada-kovalu, K. Fees for grazing on the hills. (E.C. IV, Gu. 1, p. 35). 

Bhat}4dra. S. K Tam. Tel. (a) A treasury, (b) A store, a room where 
the household supplies are kept, (c) Villages managed by the 
ruler himself, his own peculiar estate not rented or farmed to 
others, (d) In Cuttack it also means a reservoir. (W,, p. 75). 
(e) A grant of land on favourable rent. (B. & C. Ill, p. 1425). 

Bhaffdorada-bokkasa, K. Treasury chest. (E. C. IX, Cp, 50 ; p. 142), 

Bhatidara-grama, S. K. Tel. Tam. Crown villages. (390 of 1920). 

Bhavdara-karttadara, K. Treasury Ofiicer. (E.C. IX, Cp. 1S2, p. 164). 

Bhatfdidere, K. Tax on carts. (E.C. V,, Hn. 137, pp. 97, 272). 

Bhafa, S.K. Bards. (E.C. III., hll. 12, p. 56). 

Bkafavritti, Bhatfavritti, S.K. Land enjoyed by the Bhattas or Brahmans. 

(My. Gaz. I., p. S79 [rev. ed.] : S.I.I., I., p. 91) Cf. Bhafa-fnanya, 
S.K. Land granted by a ruler to a learned Brahman. (Kit. p. 
1066) For a discussion on aghorbafai, read, E.H. Johnston, J. R. 
A. S., for 1929, pp. 93-94. 

Bhafta-gutta, S.K,, Gutta held by the Brahmans. (E.C. VII, Sk. 131, p. 100). 

Bhoga, S.K. Tel. Tam. (a) Enjoyment, (b) The food offered to a god in 
a temple. (B. & C. III., p. 1495). 

Bhdgya-ayakam, S. Tam. K Mortgage by possession. (E.R. for 1918, 
p. 170). 

Bhogya-patra, S.K. Tam. Tel. Written deeds recording the reconveyance 
of land held on mortgage by possession (bhogya-ayakan). (E. 
R. for 1918, p. 170). See also W., p. 81 for two other kinds of 
deeds : savldha and nirvadha. 

Bhdga-martdalam, S.K. Tel, Tam. The part of a temple where food is pre- 
pared for the image. (B, & C. HI. p. 1495). 
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Bdgara-terige, K. Tax on braziers. (E.C. IV., Gu. 1, p. 35). 

Bira4<i, K. Tel. Land tax in Mysore, e.g., Bira4a bagSit-jasti an extra cess 
charged on garden cultivation. {N. p. 152). Cf. Viraia, Tel. 
Fines. {E.C. IV, Gu. 67, p. 67 ; see also W., p. 548). 
Birangi-vari, Tam. Cannon tax. (E.R. for 1921, p. 107). 

Biro, (S. Firo?). Head of a commercial guild. {E.C, VII. Sk. 118, p. 87). 
Bira-vaffigas, Vira-banajigas, S.K. Heads of commercial guilds. The 
status of these as well as of those mentioned above cannot be 
determined. {E.C. VII. Sk. 118, p. 87). 

Bira-vatfa, K. Soldier's tax. {My. for 1916, p. 52). 

Birudu, K. Title, distinction. {Ktt. p. 1120; B & C. III. p. 1495). 
Biruduvali, K. Enumeration of distinctions or marks of distinctions. {Kit., 

p. 1120). 

Birudulu, Tel. Tax on waste lands. (?) {Rang. I, p. 23. See also IF.,p. 85) 
Bitada, K. A tax, an impost. {E. C. IX, Ht 4, p. 88, text, p. 195). 

Bisige, K. {} Kittel gives it AS z tadbham ot vimsati; 20 pSlas. Kit. p. 

1128. It is included among customs. £./ , XIX, pp. 35, 40). 
Brahmadeya, S. (a) Any grant or perquisite appropriated to Brahmans. 

{IV., p. 93). (b) Share of crop given to Brahmans. {My, Gaz. I. 
p. 579. [rev. ed.]). 

Bara, Tel. (?) A Fathom: six feet. (B. (S’ C. Ill, p. 1495). 

Bdyee, K. Tel. Palanquin bearer. {Kit. p. 1157). 

Chakra-varOha, S.K Tel. Perhaps the same as karuka-varUha which is 
Rs. 4. The ordinary chakram, according to some, is one~sixteenth 
of a pagoda. (B. & C. III. p. 1495). 

Chavela, Chavala, Chavalama, Tel. (a) About 1 shilling. (Brown, Tel. 

Diet., q. V.). (b) Four dabs of 20 kils each. {JV., p. 107). (c) An 
eighth of a pagoda, half a rupee in Mysore. {N, p. 166). 

Chara, CharadSya, Cf. Chara-sunka ; Aya. K. (a) Duty levied on all sorts 
of goods and commodities, (b) Transit and town duties in 
Mysore. {N. p 146; E.C. V., Cn. 259, p. 234). 

Chiluvana, K. The odd or broken money over a round sum, called 
chillare, in South Kanara. {N. p. 62). 

Chiluvana-sunka-gSna, K. Miscellaneous excise for oil. {E.C. IV. Ch. 
196. p. 24). 

Chinnam, S.K. Tel. Tam. (a) A weight, (b) A coin worth one-eighth of a 
pagoda or seven annas. (S. & C. Ill, p. 1495). 

Chinna-bhandSra. S.K. Tel. Tam. Treasury of gold. (£. C. VIII, Tl. S, 
p. 163. 

Chavadi, K. (a) Court of a provincial ruler, (b) Verandah. {My. for 
1916, p. 60. N. p. 81). 

Chodana, (?) (a) A liquid measure, (b) In Malabar it is 341i cubic 
inches, (c) In Nellore the measure seems to be no longei‘’u8a9.\ 
(B, & C. Ill, p. 1495). 
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Dakshina-samudradhipati, S.K, “Master of the Southern Ocean”. This 
was the official designation of the Vijayanagara viceroy who 
was stationed in the south. 

Dahzali, K. ( ?) A tax. (My. for 1920, p. 79). 

Dantfayaka-svdmya, S.K. A tax to defray the expenses of the campaigns 
of the dannayaka or the commander. ( ?) (My. for 1920, p. 79). 

Danapperu,’Ia.m. A money-payment. (307 of 1916; E.R. for 1917, p. 110) 

Dandam, Tel. A measure of 10 hasta or cubits. (B. & C. Ill, p. 1495). 
For the different meanings of danda, see Ap. pp. 4S9-490. 

Don^a-niti, S. Science of polity (Ap., p. 490). 

Dandige, K. (?) (E. L, XIX., pp. 33, 40). Cf. (a) Dnndtga, A pole set 
horizontally in the corner of a room and used as a shelf (Kit., 
p. 770). (b) Danda. S. A stick, a staff, a rod, a cane carried 

by mendicants; an ear; a measure of length, a rod or pole of 4 
cubits. (c)A measure of time: 24 minutes. (W., p. 122). Dandikala, 
K. Harvest time. Dandi-bele, Plentiful crop (.V. p. 13). 

Darusana-kdiiaike, S. K. Tam. Tel. Tribute in person. (E.C. V, Cn. 259, 
p. 234). 

Dasavanda, S.K. A. permanent grant of rent-free land, given for building 
or repairing a tank, on condition of paying one-tenth or a small 
share of the produce. (E.C. V, Int p. 3,n. S). According to some, 
the grantee pays ^“cths of the produce. According to others, the 
grantee appropriates ^fths and pays to the grantor. (B. & 
C. Ill, p. 1495). 

DSsuga{a-terige, K. Tal on mendicants. (E. C. IV, Gu. 1, p. 35). 

Dere, K. Cf. Terige, Derige, Tax. (E. C. IV, Gu. 1, p. 35). 

Devaddyam, S. Tel. K. Lands or allowances for the support of a temple. 

(M7., p. 133 ; 179 of 1913). Cf. Dharmaddya, S. K. Grants made 
for the support of charitable or religious institutions. (N., p. 92). 

Devasihdnam-grdma, S. K. Tel. Tam. Temple villages. (390 of 1920). 

Dharmakarta, S. K. Tel. Tam. The trustee or manager of a temple. (B & 
C. Ill, p. 1496 ; Sewell. I, p. 106). 

Dharma-sdsana, S. K. Tam. Tel. A stone charter embodying the confir- 
mation of the dharma of a city or a town. (E. C. VIII, Tl. IS, 

p. 166). 

Dhdrana-sdrvabkauma, S. Universal emperor among mnemonics. (E. C. 
VII, Sk. 99, p. 321). 

Divdn-khdnd, Per. Minister’s office. (Elliot, IV, p. 107). 

Dotnmara, Tel. K. One who belongs to the juggler or acrobat class. (B. & 
C. HI. p. 1496). 

Drdna, S. A measure of capacity, either the same as ddhaha or equal to 4 
adhakas or of a khdri, or 32 or 64 seers (Ap. p. 517). 
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Drdifamukka, S. A territorial division, conterminous with fiura, and higher 
than pattana and lower than simhasana. 

Duggadtfi, TeL Ten kdsu, about half an anna. (B, & C. Ill, p. 1496). 

Diirga-danSyanamvartana, S. K. (? A tax for the maintenance of a hill- 
fort). (A. S. R. for 1908-9, p. 191, n. 9). 

Edakkatfayam, Tam. A tax. (352 of 1912 ; E. R. for 1913, p. 122). 

Eduttalavu, Tam. A tax. (E. R. for 1913, p. 122). 

Ekabhogam S. The possession or tenure of village land by one person or 
family without any co-share. The appellation is continued in 
some instances where other oarties have been admitted to the 
portions under the original tenure as long as that remains 
unaltered. (W., p. 152). 

Eka-sv&mya-agraliara, S. An agrahdra exempted from all taxes. (?) (E. 
C. HI. Ml. 95, p. 65). 

Entgaifike, K. Offering of manure [£nt=manure; fea»ifee=offering]. (E. 
C. IX, Ht. 4, p. 88). 

EruttasammSdam, Tam. A tax. (352 of 1912). (But see W., p. 459. Eru= 
manure; sanmddam=compact made by merchants and traders 
with the customs and excise). 

Eritninvilai, Tam. (? A tax on fresh water fish). (E. R. for 1913, p. 122). 

Fanam, A small silver coin formerly current at Madras ; 12? fanams 
are equal to one rupee. (IV., p. 155 where phalam is given as the 
S. origin of the word). 

Gadde, K. Wet or dry land ; land fit for rice cultivation, or on which rice 
is grown. 

Gadde-beddalu, K. Wet and dry land. (E. C. V, Hn. 2, p. 2). 

Gad*, K- Boundary. (E. C. IV, Gu. 67, p 47. Rice gives Tdlukd, district 
as the equivalent of this word My. Gas. 1, p 579, Rev. ed.). 

Gadydi.iam, Gadya, or merely Ga, S K. (a) A goldsmith’s weight, equal to 
20 vals, 8 mashas, or half a tola, or about 52 grains Troy. (W., 
p. 161). (b) The weight of a ruvi or a farthing (c) A small 
gold coin in Belgaum ; a pagoda (iV., p 165). 

Gale, K. Measuring rod, staff, e.g. Bheruitda-gale (I. A. IV, p. 181). Cf. 
VtdSh'id»9», Tam. under the Ganga-Pallavas. (32 of 1912). 

Ganachdra-dere, K. Tax on the Jangamas. (E. C. IV, Gu. 67, p. 47). 

Ga^dkara-terig e, K. See above. Tax on the Jangamas (E. C. IV, Gu. 1, 
p. 3'5). 

Gandiga, K. Head of a commercial guild, status unknown (E. C. VII, Sfc. 
118, p. 87). 

Gdifa-dere, K. Tax on oil-mills. (£. C. V, Hn. 137, p. 97, text, p. 272). 

Gditiga-gutta, K. Farming of oil-mills. (Rice gives it as a tax on oil-mills 
Afy. Gas. I, p. 479). 
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Gavatega, K. Head of a commerrial guild, status unknown. (E. C. VIT 
Sk. 118, p. 87). 

Gavariga, K. A basket maker. (}V., p. 171). 

GSvuvtia-svami, K. Head of a commercial guild, status unknown, (£. C. 
VII, Sk. 118, p. 87). 

Gidda, K. A fourth-part, a quarter (of anything). (Kit., p. 542). 

Giddana, K. The fourth part of a solige. (Kit., p. 542), 

Gidna, K. Eight seers or two soliges. (Kit., p. 542). 

Gorru, Tel. A variable measure of land, commonly equal to 3‘1637 acres. 
(B. & C. Ill, p. 1496). 

Grama, S. K. One of the smallest territorial divisions ; a village, hamlet. 
(Ap., p. 417). 

GramOdhipati, S. Officer appointed by the king to collect revenue from the 
man who holds a contract from the Government. (Sukr. IV 
p. 149). 

Grama-gadyaifa, S. K. Village rent. (?) (E.C.VIl, HI. 71, p. 173). Cf. 
Grama-terige, K. A fine levied in Mysore from ryots who have 
left their villages and settled in others. (IF., p. 187 ; N., pp. 14S, 
148). 

Gunja, S. A small shrub of that name bearing a red black berry which is 
used as a weight, measuring on an average grains Troy, or 
an artificial weight called Guiija measuring about 2 Troy. (Ap. 
p. 406). 

Gmto. Tel. (a) A pond, (b) A land measure equal to -^th or 

a gorru which is generally about 34 acres. In Nellore a gunta is 
taken as equal to 2,7564 square feet or ’0633 acre, being j>ijth of 
a gorru. In the case of garden lands, however, the gun{a is only 
‘02725 acre or merely xj-aths of a gorru. (B. & C. Ill, p- 1490). 

Gutte, Guttige Guttu, Guttigai, K. Tam. Tel. A contract, a monoploy 
of a tenure, an exclusive right of sale or supply of any 
commodity, farm, or rent, an income of variable amount sold or 
let out for a fixed sum. (N., pp. 92,145 for different kinds of 
guttas; IV., p. 191). 

Guttige-pinda-dSna, K. ( ?) Fee levied for planting areca trees in an areca 
garden belonging to a temple. (£. C. VI, Tr. 43, p. 110). 

Gatriga, K. Head of commercial guild, status unknown. (£. C. VII, Sk. 
118, p. 87). 

Hadapa, K. Bearer of the betel pouch of a prince. (W., p. 193). 

Hada-valeya, K. ( ?) (My. for 1916, p. 52). 

Hadiyardya, K. A tax. (?) (My. for 1916, p. 52). 

Hadike, Cf. Hodike K. See below. An impost (£. C. Ill, TN. 98, p. 87), 

Hadara, K. Tax on prostitutes ( ?) , (My. for 1920, p. 79), 
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Hugo, K. A fractional part denoting quarter and symbolized by 
1 a small coin in Mysore, a quarter gold fanam, also a single 
silver fanam. Hdga-tuka, K. A gold weight of 4'84 grains in 
South Kanara. (N., p. 172; My. Ins. R. 269 ; JV., p. 193). 

Haifa, K. (a) Money (b) a fanam, or ^ths of a rupee. Hana-tuka, a gold 
weight of '213 drachm (Av. in South Kanara). {N , p. 172, W., 
p. 198); Handgra-hana ? (£. C. VII, HI. 46, p. 168). flandara, 
Honiara, Laths. (Mysore). (iV., p 176). 

Haratfe, K. Cf. Haratfa (a) Taking, accepting, making an agreement. 

(b) Seizing, withholding, stealing, (c) A nuptial present, (d) A 
gift to a student at his initiation. (£. C. Ill, Tn. 98, p. 87 ; Ktt., 
p. 1633). 

Hdne, Hani, K. A word applicable to dry and fluid measure ; dry= 133 
tolas (Manje£var in South Kanara), 112 tolas in Bhatkal, and 160 
tolas in Coorg. Fluid=144 tolas in Coorg, 2211 tolas in Ankdla. 
(JV.. p. 172). 

Horavdru, (?) Import duties or export duties (?). (E. C. IV, Hn. 137, 
p. 97, text, p. 272). 

Harigdlu, K. The peculiar round basket boat on the Tungabhadra and 
in Mysore. (.My. Ins. p. 26). Harugola, Ferryman. Ibid. 

Hasara, K. (?) Tadbhava of S. pasara, /iroioro= Collection, shop, a gift, 
to extend. (E. I. XIX, pp. 35-40; Kit., p. 962). 

Hebbara, HebbSruva K. (a) A chief, a superior, (b) The head of a village 
(IV., p. 200). 

Herjunka, Hejjunka, K. Great customs (?). (My. Ins., p. 12S; E. C. V, P. 
I, Cn. 259, p. 234). 

Hodake, Hodike K. A cover, wrapper, a roof. (My. for 1916, p. 96, Kit, 
p. 1690). Cf. Podake. 

Holamlre-niruvali, K. Field boundaries, and water courses pertaining to 
it. (E. C. V, P. I, 2, p. 2). 

HolavSru, K. Export duties. (E. C. VII, Sh. 71, p. 28). 

Hombali, K. (?) Imposts. (E. C. IV, Gu. 67, p. 47). 

Homla-gutta, K. Tax annually paid by those who smelted iron. (My. Gas. 
I, p. 479). 

Honnu (?) K Gold, money, a coin, half of a pagoda. (E. C., Ill Nj. 117, 
p. 106 ; IV., p. 211). Two pagodas. (N., p. 173). (Honnu in the 
sense of imposts ? E. C., III., Gu. 67, p. 47). 

Hora kaulu (or Hodake hora kaulu), K, Licence for export. (E. C. V, 
Cn. 259, p. 234). 

Hora-saluvalt, K. Export duty and all other taxes payable to the pala, (E. 
C. IV, Ch. 196, p. 27, text, p. 66). 

Hudike, Hudike-dere, K. (?) A tax, (£. C. VII, HL 71, p. 173). 
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Ilullu-baniii, K. Tax payed by the Gollas or shepherds for feeding their 
flocks on public pasture. (My. Gas. I, p. 479 ; N., p. 160). 

Hohali K. Cf. Hdhh, Taraf. Sub-division of a Taluks. (My. Gas. I, p. 
579 [rev. ed.l ; Kit. p. 1071). 

liatorai, I^aitturai, Tam. Cf. I4ai. Weight in general, a weight of 100 
palams equal to 2i vis. or 12i seers. liaitorai, (?) (E. I. XVIII, 
p. 139 ; W., p. 213 ; 352 of 1912, E. R. for 1913, p. 122). 

I4angai-vdri. Tam. A tax which the Pallis had to pay (?). (294 of 1910, 
E. R. for 1911, p. 84). 

Igtas, Per. Revenue assignments (Barani, p. 429). 

Ijara, A lease or farm of land or revenue or tax (?). (B. & C. Ill, 
p. 1496). 

Inapari, Tam. a tax (?) (E. I. XVIII, p. 139). 

Indiii, Per. Lands held on fa\ourable terms, such as grants subject 
to a light assignment, e.g., ardha-manya, ardha-svadht, umbah, 
iittdra, etc. (N., p. 91 ; B. <5“ C. Ill, p. 1496). 

/oifearyofi,K.Tax paid by weavers and manufacturers of cotton cloth. (My. 
Gas. I, p. 479). 

Jangili-guttu, K. (a) Lease of forest land, (b) A contract for collecting and 
selling forest produce. (329 of 1920; N. p. 145). Cf. kavali-gutte, 
kovtia-kavali. A contract for collecting and selling forest 
produce. (N., ibid). 

JStimanyam, S. K. Tax paid by the Madigas or Chucklers. Usually 
mSnya means a hereditary or ofHcial estate. But it also means 
among the Holeyas the name given to a tribal leader. 

Jati-terige, K. Caste tax (E.C. III., ML 95, p. 66). 

Jayiri-terige, K. A tax on those convicted of murder (homicide?) and 
executors. (My. Gas. I, p. 479). 

Jlvita-parru, Tam. Districts given on lease for life. (?). (E. R. for 1915, 
pp. 107-108). 

Jlyara-terige, K. Tax on Jiyars. (E.C. IV, Gu. 67, p. 47). 

Jo4i, Tel. K. (a) An easy or quit rent, a personal tax on district officeis. 

(b) A tenure under which a person reclaims a certain portion of 
waste land, settles on it, pays a half or a quarter of the gross 
value of the produce to government. This tenure differs from 
Kdyam-gutte in the latter being a permanent contract for a 
government village on the annual payment of a fixed sum. (N., 
p. 91 ; E. C. V.P.I, Hn. 2, p. 2; IP., p. 241). 

JEodoinat, Tam. A money payment. (507 of 1916; E.R. for 1917, p. 110; 
IP., p. 246). 

Ka4ati-vatya, K. Hammer tax. (ilfy. for 1916, p. 52). 
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Ka4'lSyoda-hittluvaIJ{, K. Cf. Kaftayam. Tam. Forced sales. Ka44oy», K. 

Force, compulsion ; forcing people to pay the prices set upon 
articles, exaction. {Kit., p. 347; E.C.'X.. Bp. 18, p. 139; IV., 
p. 269). 

Kaikaia, K. A temporary loan. Also called Kaigada, kaisSla, Maigada, 
(Af., pp. 1, 51). 

Kaittaadi, olai, kadaiyidu, Tam. A demi-official revenue note. (507 of 
1916 E. R. for 1917, pp. 109-110). 

Kakandi, K ?. A tax {My. for 1916, p. 52). 

Kalanju, The weight of li pagodas of coins {B. & C. Ill, p. 1497). 

Kalam, Tam. ? (e.g. three kalam [of paddy] on each ma) {E.R. for 1915, 
pp. 103, 107-108). 

Kaluhalli, K. Cf. Grama. Per. Ancient village {My. Gag. I, p. 579 [rev. 
ed).] 

Kahtve, K. Channels, aqueduct {E.C. V.P.I., Hn. 2, p. 2 ; N., p. 27). 
Kallai, Tam. A tax paid by those who sold spirituous liquor {My. Gas. 

I. p. 479). 

Kaldyam, Tam. Probably a tax payable for quarrying stones. {E.C. XVII, 

p. 112). 

Ral/aimw, lands Tam. ? (£.7?. for 1915, pp. 107-108). 

Kammara-vritti, K. Blacksmith’s tax {My. for 1916, p. 52). 

Kampala, K. A territorial division {B. & C. Ill, pp. 1497 ; But, accor* 
ding to others, Kampala is a term for the army and not a 
territory. {fV.Z.K.M. XII, p. 68). 

Kamugu, Tam. Areca-land. {S.I.I., III, P. Ill, p. 337). 

Kanddchara, K. Military department. (IF., p. 257) 

Kappa, Kappam, Tam. K., Mai tax, tribute, offering. {JV., p. 260). 
Karaifam, S. A village accountant. {B. & C. Ill, p. 1497). 

Karanika, Cf. Karatiam, Sthala-LekhafSm. S. Writer, accountant {Kav. 

II, p. 219). 

Kara^ike, K. Cf. Karaifika-varttana. S. {Varttana-vf ages). A cess levied 
originally for the support of the district accountant. (It was con- 
solidated with the public revenue by Tipu Sultan.) {IV., p. 263): 
Kara^ika-jOdi, K. Karanika’s quit rent. {S.I.I, II. P. II, p. 119). 

Kasba, The chief town of any given area. {B. &• C. Ill, p. 1497). 
Kasba-kdpu, The headman of a kasba town. {B. & C. Ill, p. 1497). 
KasSyi-guttu, K. Butcher's tax. (My. Gas. I, p. 479). 

Kattari-vana, K. Scissors tax. (My. for 1916, p. 52). 

Ktttttam, Cf. Katnalu, Tel. (a) A present to a superior, (b) A compulsory 
"benevolence”. {B. & C. III,p. 1497). 

Kaffige, K. A land measure of 345!psquare cubits in Belgaum {N., p. 162 ; 

My. for 1916, p. 96) See under Panda. 

Kaffige-avasaram, Tam. Tax on fire-wood (£./., XVII, p. 112). 
Kafaka-sese, K ? {E.C, II., p. 150, «. 1), 

56 
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Kalfe, K, Customs house. (£.C. V, Hn. 2, p. 2) (b) A mound round a 
tree (South Kanara) ; (c) a verandah (S. Marata. N.,p. 27). 

Kafnalu, Tel. ? Presents. Cf. Katnam, Tel. a nazar. {B. & C. II, p. 947, 
III, p. 1498; W., p. 269). 

Katttt-guUige patra sasana, K A stone charter containing the gift of a 
kaftu gutiige pitfia ddna. 

Kattu-g'Utt*g<^~P'v4a ddna, K. Cash payments paid to a temple for plant- 
ing arec trees. (My. Ins, p. 107 ; E.C., VII, Sk. lOS, p. 78). 

Kavarte, Aovoie, K. Taking by force, seizing, plundering. (?) (Ait,, 
pp. 388, 389). 

Khatfdayam, K. Fines (£.C. III., Ml. 95, p. 66). 

Khavdi, S. K. (Khanija) A word applicable to weight, dry and fluid mea- 
sure. (a) Metals : 22,400, tolas or 5 cwt. (S. Kanara ; Bhatkal in 
N. Kanara) ; 23,040 tolas in Honnavuru, Yellapura, and Ankola 
(N. Kanara) : 20,000 tolas in MundagSd ; 22, 400, tolas in Sirsi 
(N. Kanara) ; (b) Timber t 38 feet 105 inches (North Kanara); 
24 Kal X 12 angula X 1 angula (South Kanara) ; (c) Sugar, 
ghee 16,000 tolas (Belgaum) ; 19,200, tolas (Coorg) ! (d) Jaggory, 
19,200 tdlas (South Kanara) ; (e) Dry measure : 38, 40, tSlas in 
Karwar and Ankola, 4320 tolas in Kumta and Honnavuru, 1440 
tdlas in Siddhapura, and 71680 tolas in Mundagod (North 
Kanara); (f) Fluid, measure 11,200 tdlas (South Kanara); 
23,040 tolas in Sirsi, 20,000 tolas in Mundagod; Doddakhandi, 
Hire-khandi : a grain measure of 153,600 tdlas in Sirsi ; Phata- 
khandi: a kha)}di of 25 mafias used only in Virajendrapcta 
(Coorg). (N., p. 164). See also W,, pp. 277-278. 

Khatfduga, Cf. Khaifdi, S.K. (a) A dry measure of 409,600 tolas (Belgaum), 
128,000 tdlas (Coorg), 13,440 tdlas (Mysore) ; (b) A salt measure 
of 64,000 tdias (Belgaum) ; (c) A weight of 192,000 tdlas for 
silk, sugar, drugs, and cotton (Mysore) ; (d) A land measure 
requiring 64,000 square yards of dry, and 10,000 of 
wet land (Mysore) ; (e) a Synonym for a mudi in Bhatkal 
(North Kanara). (iV., pp. 164-165; E.C. II., No. 402, p. 170). 

Khandrika, A portion of a village granted free or at favourable rent (fi. 
& C. Ill, p. 1497). 

Kharvadd, A territorial division higher than Kheda and lower than 
Madaniba (Cf. Kharva, S. Ten thousand millions. Kharvata, 
S. A Market town, a village at the foot of a mountain {Ap. pp. 
391-392). 

Kheda, K. S. A territorial division higher than Nagara and lower than 
Kharvada. (Cf. Khefa, S. A village, a small town. Cf. Khetako, 
Gramadhana, Ap. p. 393, Kit. p. 513). 
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Kirkula, Mar. Ci. Kirkiil, Kirkol. (a) Miscellaneous, petty taxes on articles 
or goods, (b) Unnecessary trouble given to ryots by inferior 
officers in minute things. (IV., p. 290; N., pp. 74, 119; 
XVIII, p. 139). 

Ko(favisa, K. Allowance of a visa of grain etc. for every bullock-load that 
comes into a town, paid to a person employed to check the 
demands of the toll-keeper. (Apparently from Xo<l«=a horn, 
for horned cattle. For wwo see below. IK., p. 292; E.C. VIII, 
Sh. 46, p. 168.) 

Ko^agi, K. (a) Lands having an invariably fixed rent, not liable to any, 
change on account of the seasons, etc., and saleable (Manjarbad). 
(b) Lands granted for service in connection with the restoration 
or construction of tanks or of their maintenance in good order, 
(Mysore) (N., p. 91). 

Kdl, Kolitt K. Measuring pole sometimes 18 spans (getfa) in length. (£. 

C. IV., Yd. 28, p. 56), (b). Angula, A lineal measure for wood 
24 making a gaja or kdlu. (c) A wood, a pole, rod measurement 
of 24 finger’s breadth (South Kanara). (For different kinds of 
Kdlu, — Ikkeri, Maleyali, Hokkalu, Kadre, Virajendra and Lin- 
garajSndra, see N., p. 164). 

Ko}aga,K. A measure of capacity: 4 balfas (.Kit. p.493). A dry measure 
of 768 tdlas in Yellapur, 384 tolas in Sirsi, 72 tolas in Siddhapur 
and 924 tolas in Bhatkal (North Kanara) ; (b) A dry measure 
of 672 tdlas. (M>sore) (For further details see N., p. 163). 

Kolu, Tam. Mai. A plough-share ; cultivation, ploughing (IK., p. 293). 

Koru, K. (a) A mode of cultivation under which the produce is equally 
divided between the proprietor and the cultivator (Mysore). A 
share of the crop belonging to the cultivator (Mysore). [Kora- 
vSru=a share of the crop due to the landlord by the tenant.] 
(JV.,pp. 10, 144.) 

KolagHi Ci. Koluga. K. A measure of grain, one-twentieth of a Khaij.^uga 
or 3 bushels (E.C. II., No. 335, p. 144, W., p. 292). 

Konigai, Tam. ? Error for (Kdnxgai?) Ci. Koniri, Koniri. K. A square 
reservoir with steps) IV. 293). (Tax for maintaining such tanks?.) 

Koru, See above. Land the produce of which is shared by the Government 
commonly used in opposition to the term Zamindari and inaim 
(B. & C. Ill, p. 1497). 

Korru, Tam? (Cf. Korru of the king. 33Sof 1913). 

Kotfage, K. (Cf. Kofe-biftt. A tax formerly levied in Mysore in lieu of 
free labour previously exacted for the repair of certain forts and 
carriage of stores to them, (W., p. 295) (My. for 1920, p. 79. 
Cf. Kofiga, Kofigdra, A stone cutter fV., p. 295. Cf. Koffa, a iort 
stronghold. Kit. p. 496). 
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Kdtfam, Tam. K. A territorial division higher than NSglu and lower than 
Mandalam. 

KoU'tge, K. Cf. (a) An out-house (South Kanara). (b) a verandah. (JV., 
p. SO) ( ? A tax on verandahs or out-houses). 

KotHge'vartanai, Tam ? (£./, XVIII., p. 139). See Koitage above. 

Kraya-patra, S. Sale-deed (£.C. VI, Kp. 59, p. 90). Cf. kraya-chitu, 
kraya-sadhatta, a sale-deed. (N., p. 51). 

KrSsa, S. Koss, A measure of distance equal to 1th of a yojana. {Ap., 
p. 382). 

Ku^uba, K. (Tod. of Kduvva) A measure of capacity containing about 
two seers (Kit. p. 436'). 

Kuchchala, Tcl. A land measure equal to eight gorrv.s. It is taken at 25 
acres in Nellore, and at 29 acres in Kistna (B. & C. Ill, p. 1497). 

Kudimai-sey, Tam. Occupancy rights (S.I.I, III., P. Ill, p- 226). 

Ktidwni, Tam. Assessment (249 of 1913), Cf. Ktiiimai Rights. (S.I.I., 
11, p. 117). 

Kudi-varani, Tam. Share allowed to the cultivators. (E. p. 43, n. 25; U . 
p. 541). 

Kukti, K, ? (My. for 1920, p. 79). 

Kumbha, S. A measure of grain equal to 20 drdffas. (Ap. p. 363). 

KumbhSra-setfi, K. Chief of the potters. (E.C. TV., Yl. 2. p. 27). 

Kumbhara-svami, S. Headman of the potters. Cf. Kumbhdra-ie((i, (E. C. 
IV, Y1.2, p. 27). 

Kumbhara-dere, K. Potter’s tax (E.C. IV, Ha. 137, p. 97, text, p. 272). 

Kumbhdra-vrilli, K. Potter’s tax. Cf. Kumbhara-dere (My. for 1910, 
p. 52). 

Ktmcham. or Kunchadu, Tel. 4 manika or muiifas or i of the turn which 
is, roughly, a hundredweight. (B & C. Ill, p. 1497). 

Ku]a, K. Mar. (a) An individual paying taxes to the Government, a payer 
of Government dues. (For further details sec N. p. 144). (b) 
Rent. (E.C. Ill, Ml. 95, p. 65). (c) A certain measure: a kolaga. 
(Kit. p. 453) ; (d) Family, race (Kit. p. 453), 

Kula-varttane, K. The perquisites of the village oflicers receivable from 
farmers and those who pay revenue to Government. (Ku. p. 453). 

Kuh, Tam. A square measure varying, according to some, from one 
square foot to 25,600 square feet. According to others, it is 567 
square feet. (B, & C. Ill, p. 1497). 

Kulavadai, Tam. A tax for fishing in tanks, (E.I., XVII, p. 112). Cf. 
Kulavadi, K. An inferior village servant. (Kit, p. 453). 

Kulavara, Cf. Kulavarapaffi, Kuluvdrapatti, Kulavara-tachte, Kujazai- 
chifha, Kufavarpafti, S. (a) An account of the land farmed by each 
cultivator severally, (b) A term applied to families, or indivi- 
dual heads of families, paying revenue, and in this sense occurs 
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in various compounds given by in detail, (c) A term applied 
especially to the settlement of the assessment with each indivi- 
dual cultivator, the same as ryotwari. (d) Kjtlavara-tachte A rent 
roll containing the rent paid by each ryot, the amount of tharaz'it 
beres, whether the land is bharti or kambharti ; and upon which 
the annual settlement of kambharti vargs were fixed. (JV. p. 
300; N. p. 144) (e) Kulavdrchitha. K. An account of the land 
farmed by each cultivator severally. (Kit. p. 4S3). 

Kuld, K. Mar. See above Killa, A payer of Government dues, the MMgu- 
zar of Hindustan, (b) A quantity of land that may be ploughed 
in one day by a single plough. (IV. pp. 300-301 My. for 1916, 
p. 52). 

Kttrri-dere,K. Sheep tax. (E.C. XL, Yl. 2,p. 84). 

Kuruju, K. ? (My, Ins. p. 269) (Cf. Kuril je, K. An unripe fruit of the 
Jack tree (Kit. p. 447). 

Kafa-derige, K. Tax on meetings (E.C. IV., Gu. 67, p. 47). 

Kaddraniba, Kat(-arainbam, Tam. K. Dry cultivation, or land which 
depends entirely upon rain for water; the cultivation of such 
land. (iV. p. 240 ; V. 8 ; E.C. IX, Dv. 25, p. 33). 

Kapu, Kampti, Tel. K. (a) A cultivator. The word is also used in the sense 
of Pcdda-kspu or principal ryot or village headman ; (b) Guard- 
ing, watching (B. S- C, III., p. 1497 ; JV. p. 260 ; Kit. p. 405). 

Kdfii, A fractional part of denoting^jth and written | (b) It also means a 
sixty-fourth fractional part of any coin ; also -g-ijth, -/rjnd part, 
(c) of a pagoda, (d) A land measure of 57,600 square feet, 
a cawnie or twenty-four grounds. ( e) Property, possession, here- 
ditary right. Cf. Kdniyatchi, Tam. Kandnchi; K. Property which 
is tax free. (N. p. 162; S.I.I. II. p. 117; Kit. p. 403). Are-kani, 
the 128th part of any coin. Giddoponi. Ith of a of a 

' haiia used in weighing. Duggani, two kdifis, two kdsus or cashs. 

A half-penny called 10 cash (Kit. pp. 101, 403, 542, 793). 

Kdiriike, S. Cf. Kdnike-kappa, Kdpe, A present from an inferior tq a 
superior, a subscription, a donation, offerings, tribute. Kaffi- 
kdptke. A present from certain'MopIahs in the village of Ullal 
(South Kanara). Buttu-kdifike, A tax levied upon the merchants 
of the town of Mulki (South Kanara), being a gift formerly, 
agreed by them to be paid to the pagoda ( ? temple) but which 
was usurped by the former Government (E.C. V. P. I., Hn. 2. p. 
2; rv. p. 258 E.C. III., Ml. 95, p. 60; JV. p. 180). 

Kattippidippddu, Tam. ? (E.R. for 1916, p. 123). 

Kdnuka, Cf. Kdifike. Tel. (?) A gift to a superior, a compulsory “bene- 
volence” (B. & C. III., p. 1497.). . 
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Kaniyatchi, Kananchi, Ksndchi. Tam. K. [From Kani (=property, posses- 
sion, right of possession, hereditary right) and atchi (=power or 
domination) ] (a) That which is held in free and hereditaty pro- 
perty. (6) hereditary right to lands, fees of office, or perquisites, 
held by members of village communities or by village officers, 
in the Tamil country, equivalent to the Arabic term uiirasi, used 
likewise in that part of India (IF. p. 2S8). 

Kar, S. Tam (?) Cf. Kharaka, Khdri, Kharika, S. measure of grain equal 
to 16 drdjtar Cf. Kar, K. The ploughing season. (Kit. p. 408), (b) 
A toll. tax. (Ap. 350, 392, 516-517 ; E.R. for 1913, pp. 1819). 

Kar-pasaiia, Tam, See above. Wetlands (E.R. for 1915. pp. 107-8). 

Kdryaharta, S. K. An agent; an agent for affairs (B Sr C, III., p. 1497), 

Kdru, K. ? Cf. Kdr above. (Preceding the name of crop indicates that it 
is sown in the wet season). (B. & C. III. p. 1497). 

Kdryavdrdtchi, Tam. ? A money payment. Cf. Vardffa. K. A money 
payment among the villagers to defray the village expenses. (IF. 
p. 542 ; 507 of 1916 ; E.R. for 1917, p. 110). 

Kdruka, Cf. Kdraka (a) An artisan, an artificer, a mechanic. Paiicha- 
Kdruka^ihttivt artificers or artisans: carpenters, goldsmiths, 
black-smiths, stone-cutters (masons and braziers (Kit. pp. 
510, 921). (6) A tax generally of the mohaiarpha (?) 
(c) A tax paid by certain classes in Krishparaya Odeyar’s time 
for relief from payment of certain duties (Nagar, Mysore) (iV. 
p. 142). (d) The wet season; the crop of rice sown in April, and 
reaped in June-July. (e) Black, dark, also salt, saline, withered. 
(/) Kdrukdya, Tel. weak or blighted corn (IF. p. 265). 

Kdsu, Tel. K. A small copper coin, current at Madras, made equal in 1832, 
to the Calcutta and Madras paisa and rated at 64 to the rupee ; it 
was formerly rated at 80 to a fanant, a small silver coin, it also 
means, in Tamil, coin, money, e.g., PonakSsK, gold coin; Vennu- 
kdsu, silver coin; Pettalai-kdsu, copper coin. It formerly denoted 
a coin of a certain value, supposed by some to have been the 
same as S. karsha and equal to the double silver fanam of 
Madras. (6) A coin of gold, silver, or copper, the copper kdsu 
worth about jljyth (?) of a penny, (c) of a rupee, half a 
pie in South Kanara. (d) A pie or of a rupee in Mysore 
(IF. p. 267; B. &■ C. III., p. 1497; N. p. 162). 

Kdsu-kaiamai, Tam. Revenue in money (S.I.I. II., p. 117). 

Kdsupd(}u, Tam. Customs. Nad-duties. (?) (E.R. for 1916, p. 140), 

Kdvali, K. Tel, Watch, A plate or pan for frying or baking (B, & C. 
III., p. 1497; Att.p. 415). 
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Kavulu, KSvulu, K. Tel. (a) Qiarters granted by the State embodying 
favourable terms of culti\ation and occupation of lands which 
had been deserted by the tenants, (b) Grazing ground, also called 
hullugavalu, Kdvalutia^tsu to allow or give a grazing ground, 
(c) Guard, Kavaluagintlltt, to mount guard, (d) A word, a 
promise, an agreement or contract. {W. p. 270 for further 
details; N. p. 19; £,R. for 1916, pp. 144-145). 

Kavulu-doregalu, Tel. Police officers. (C.P. 21 of 1917-18). 

Kamli-gutta, K. (a) Tax for letting out j ungles. (b) Tax for maintaining 
the village police. Cf. Kdval-andja (My. Gag. I, p. 479 • ff/ p 
271). ’ ■ ■ 

Kanddya, K. fa) A space of three months, according to others, of four 
months (in astrology), (b) Tribute, tax, house-tax, land-tax, 
ground-rent. (N. p. 162 ; Kit. p. 360). 

Khdna, Cf. Khdtfi, bhumi, very inferior and worthless land. Perhaps from 
khdnt: ^Ijth of a fanai, ; land worth as much. (?) (£.C. II. No. 
347, p. ISO, n. 1 ; N. p. 10 ; JV. p. 278). 

Kwnari,K. A piece of ground in a jungle or forest, on which the trees 
are cut down and burnt, where after it is cultivated for one or 
two years only. (,Ktt. p. 443). 

Lekkadalli, K In accounts. (£.C. IV., Gu. 1, p. 35). 

Lekkdbdgam, Tam. Accounts. (£.£. for 1917, p. 131). 

Maddhyasta, S. K. Middleman, an arbitrator. (£.C. VI„ Kp. 59, p. 90 ; Kit 
p. 1203). 

Maduve-dere, K. Tax on marriage. (£.C. V. Cn, 259, p. 234). 

Moifappuram, Tam. (£.C. X, Ml. 100, p. 170). (Cf. lilada, K. A. small 
channel that leads water from the big one to the division of a 
field, or a garden bed (Kit. p. 1190). 

Modi, Tel. Wet field but it also seems to have been a definite measure of 
land. (£. & C. III. p. 1497). 

Madil-amanjai, (Cf. Amanjai) Tam. (a) A compulsory service without 
payment, (b) The gratuitous employment of the villagers in the 
transport of baggage, etc. for public officers, (c) The general levy 
of men inhabiting irrigable villages for the purpose of cleaning 
the channels or tanks, for repairing breaches or constructing 
dams (£./?. for 1913, p. 122, W. p. 21). 

Madamba, (?) A territorial division higher than Kharavada. 

Magamai, Tam. Corrupt form of magamnai, the nature of being a son to 
another, (a) A tax levied among certain merchants in the Tanjore 
and Trichinopoly districts on all sales and purchases. The levy 
is in the shape of a small but fixed sum which is utilised for 
some public purpose (£./., XVtl, p. 112). (b) A contribution 
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formerly levied on all merchants and cultivators for a temple, 
now given optionally ; a fee or donation to which an individual or 
establishment may be entitled (IF. p. 316). 

Magga-dere, K. Tax on looms. (E.C. V. Cn. 259. p. 234). 

Malidjanam, S. The principal (respectable) people of a village. (B. & C. 
Ill, p. 1497 Kit. p. 1227). Among the mahajanas or great men, 
also figured together with the Brahmans, the notables of other 
communities. 

Maha-pradhana, S.JK,. Great minister; prime-minister. Cf. Pradhana- 
Amatya, S. Prime-minister (Ap., p. 660). 

Makkai, (?) Tam. Cf. MakkiK. (a) The worst kind of lice-land yielding 
one crop and not attracting tenants (South Kanara). (b) Rice land 
above the level of a valley that is to be watered and a crop of 
luxurious growth, (c) Cultivable land covered with thick brush- 
wood (Coorg). (N. p. 17; Kit. p. 1183). But makkai occurs 
together with korru. (335 of 1913). 

Malai-amiijai, Tam. (?) A compulsory tax levied for the purposes of 
feeding the cattle on the hills. (E.R. for 1913 p. 122; JV.p. 
334). 

Malave, K. (?) (Cf. Malavati, Malavanti, Tel. An additional assess- 
ment rated on the growing crops in proportion to their apparent 
richness). (E.I. XIX., pp. 34-40 ; W. 324). 

Malavi, K. (?) (My. Ins. p. 269). 

Malabraya, K. ( ?) An impost (Cf. Mala, malali. Mar. A garden or 
plantation of edible vegetables. Rich low grounds of alluvial 
origin bearing double crops, or sown with vegetables) (IF. p. 323 ; 
E. C. II, 333, p. 141). 

Mallige, K. (a)(?) A tax. Cf. mallige. Tad. of mallika, Jasmmum sambac. 
(b) earthenware vessel of a peculiar form, (c) A sort of a 
drinking vessel (Kit. p. 1223 ; My. for 1920, p. 79). 

Mallayi-magamai, Tam. ( ?) (E.I. XVII, p. 139). 

Mambala, K. (?) A Tax (E.C. IV, Ch. 196, p. 24). 

Marfa, A. K. A measure of capacity, a maund. See under Tola below. 

Manakshata, K. (?) A tax. (E.C. II. 347, p. ISO, n. 1). 

Mane-bab, K. House tax. (My. Gag. I. p. 479). 

Mane-chitma, K. Payment in gold. Cf. Mane-hana, mane-terige, house 
tax (E.C. IV., Hn. 137, p. 97, text, p. 272; N. 153). 

Matfdalam, S. The highest territorial division, equivalent of province. 
(Ap. p. 733 ;B.&C. III., p. 1497). 

Matfdah-kdpu, Tel. Headman of a village, according to W. But perhaps 
of rank superior to the ordinary headman. (B. & C. Ill, p. 
1497). 
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Mntfifola, S. Assembly, assembled body. (R.R. for 1915, pp. 107-108). 

Mandai-kanderram,T 2 im. (?) (Ci. Mandat, Tam. a herd, flock; mandai- 
tnurai, or mandai-varisai, Tam. The right and practice of the 
mirasdars to have in turn the cattle of the village folded on their 
grounds, so that they may benefit by the manure. Kanderram 
cf. kandirutia, Mai. survey, measuring, and estimating land. 
E.I. XVII., p. 139; W. pp. 257, 327). 

Mandya, Tel. (?) A measure of land. (B. & C. III., p. 1498). 

Manakere, K. ( ?) A tax. (My. for 1916, p. 52). 

Manai-pperw-kadamai, Tam. A tax. (? A tax. on houses and compounds), 
(k/. XVII,p. 112). 

Maneya-bayakdra, K. Palace treasurer. (£. C. XII, Ck. 44, p. 87). 

Mannenyar, K. Worthies, nobles. (£. C. VII, HI. 45, p. 168 ; My. Ins. p. 
22 ). 

Maravidoi, Tam. (a) A term used in deeds of the transfer of land to 
convey all kinds of woods, timber and plantations, also ground 
on which trees are grown. (6) A tax on fruit bearing trees. (£. 
I. XVII, p. 112; VP'., p. 331). 

Marutu, Tel. An unknown measure of grain and land. (B. & C, III, p. 
1498). 

Mdrga S. K. A road broader than a foot-path and narrower than a rdja- 
mdrga. {Sukr, I, pp. 34-35). 

Malta, Maflu, K. An unknown measure of land. (£. C. VII, Tr. 43, p. 
110). (Cf. Malta, K. Levelness; a carpenter’s level or square; a 
levelling stick; height, proper limit. Kit., p. 1189.) 

Maflu, Tel. Plural probably of mattu. {B. & C. Ill, p. 1498). 

Ma^airai, Tam. Cf. Manahari, House rent, ground rent, or rent. {507 of 
1916; W..p. 327'). 

Mlda-dere, K. Tel. Tam. Tax on basket-makers. From Meda, a caste 
occupied in cutting and selling bamboo or making or mending 
bamboo baskets. Medi or medi also means the part of the handle 
which is joined to the plough. (E. C. IV, Hn. 137, p. 272; W.^ p. 
338). 

Mel-varam, Tam. Share received by the Government. (£.,p. 43, n. 25; W., 
p. 541 ; E. R. for 1917, p. 131). 

Mira, Tel. A fee in grain or money paid by villagers for the up-keep of 
certain offices, services or institutions. {B. & C. HI. p. 1498). 

MirOsdar, Tel. One having a hereditary title to property or office. {B. & 
C. Ill, p. 1498). 

Mugam-pdrvai, Tam. (? A tax to see the king). {352 of 1912). 

Mfila, S. K. As in Miilageifi, A permanent tenancy, a perpetual lease under 
which the owner virtually parts with the property on the condi- 
tion of receiving a fixed and invariable annual rent, generally 
57 
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payable on the 30th Bahtila of Phalguna. The tenure is alienable 
notwithstanding the penal clauses generally inserted in the leases. 
(N.. p. 94). 

Mulaikkulu, Tam. Customs or Nad-duties levied on the horses, goats, 
and cows of the tenants. (£. R. for 1916, p. 140). 

Mulantu, Tel. (o) A stubble field, (b) Land cultivated with millet, (c) 
Garden land. The word does not seem to be common in Nellore. 
(R. & C. Ill, p. 1498). 

Mule-visa, K. Tel. Tam. (a) Offerings. (6) An allowance of P®*'!- 

fraction of anything, (c) Customs duties. (£. C. XI, Hk. 15, p. 
118; E. I. VI, p. 232, n. 6; W., p. 549 for further details). 
Mulavisalha^i, Tel. Perhaps the original tax levied proportionately upon 
the profits of traders. (R. & C. Ill, p. 1498. For further details 
see IV. q. v. visdlba^i). 

Mukkdsa, Land assigned in return for service to be discharged. (R. & C. 

Ill, p. 1498. For further details, see IV. q. v. mukhdsa). 
Munta, Tel. One-fourth of the kuncham; apparently in Nellore the same 
as mdtiika. (R. & C. Ill, p. 1498). 

Muqudtia-garam, Per. Contractors. {Bar., p, 429). 

Md, Mdu, Tam. A land measure, of a veil, containing 100 guvtas of 
44 square feet. (IF., pp. 314, 335; B, R. for 1915, p. 103). Md is 
also in general use as the shortened form of S. mahd, great, 
especially in compounds. {IV., p. 314). 

Maddrikkam, Maddrikke, Mddarikkai, Madarike, Tam. K. Tel. Cf. 

Mdddru-kasabu-vdri. (a) An annual tax on the manufacturers of 
baskets, mats, etc. (5) Tax on Madigas. (c) Watch and ward. 
{352 of 1912 ; E. R. for 1913, p. 122; W., p. 315, E. /. XVIII, p. 
139 ; E. C. IV, Gu. 35, p. 86 ; £. C. IV, Ch. 196, p. 66). 
Mdda-viratti, Tam. See above. {221 of 1910). 

Madiga, Tel. K. Tam. Cobbler. (R. <5" C. Ill, p. 1497). 

Ma'da, or Madai, Tel. Tam. Half a pagoda, i.e., Rs. 2 or Rs. 1-12-0. (R. & 
C. Ill, p. 1497) 

Mdhesvaras, S, Managers of a temple. {E. R. for 1913, p. 120). 
Mamuladdyam, K. Duties levied on goods exported to foreign countries. 
{My. Gag. I, p. 477 ; N. p. 139). 

Mdtjtika, Tel. One fourth of the kuncham or 28 tolas. (R. 6- C. Ill, p. 
1498). 

Mdnya, S. K. Tel. Tam. Cf. Manneya, Worthies, nobles. {My. Ins., pp. 
125-126; Kii. p. 1239). 

Mdnyam, S. K. Tel. Tam. (o) A grant of land or revenue in return for 
service to be rendered to the community. (R. & C. Ill, p, 1498 ; 
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N. p. 153). (6) Land either liable to a trifling quit-rent or 
altogether exempt from tax. {Kit. p. 1239). 

MSrga-Sdayatn, S. K. Duties on goods in transit through a district. (My. 
Gog. Lp.477; 1.583 [rev. ed]). 

MOsha, S. A. beam ; a particular wright of gold, e.g., gunjdbhirasklabhih- 
mSsha. {Ap. p, 760). For Gunja, see above. 

Mam4i, Tam. Tax on animals, i.e., when animals are sold in markets. (£. 
I. XVII, p. 112). 

Mdvi4oi-tnara‘i/i4oi, Tam. See above. A term used in deeds to express 
all kinds of plantations or timber. The combination is, however, 
used erroneously being expressed by the latter term alone. (6) A 
term used in conveyance of land to express game. (IV., p. 330 
for further details.) 

Nagara, S. Town. (£, R for 1910, p. 97). (6) A territorial division higher 
than a Grama and low than Khe/fa. 

Nagari-bird4a, K. A tax of an unknown nature. {Rang. I. p. 23). 

Nallerudu, Tam. A good buffalo, tax. {332 of 1912; B. R. for 1913, p. 122). 

Nall-erumai, Tam. A good buffalo, tax. {352 of 1912). 

Nallev^iige, Tam. (?) {My. for 1920, p. 79). 

Nambi, Tam. A priest performing ordinary rites in a Vai$pava temple. 
{B. & C. Ill, p. 1498). 

Nanjey, Nanley, Nanjd, Tam. Soil that is fit for the cultivation of rice 
admitting of artificial irrigation, and hence commonly termed 
"wet ground or soil” in contradiction to pdnjd or bailu or dry 
land. {IV., p. 307 ; N., p. 149; E.I., XVII, p. 112). 

Nal-pasu, Tam. Good cow, a tax. (£./. XVIII, p. 139). 

Nal-kidd, Ham. Good ewe. {352 of 1912). 

Nattupdl, Tam. Planting. {E.R. for 1915, pp. 107-108). 

Nela-metfit-sthala-suitka, K. Customs dues on terraced land. (?). {E.C. V, 
P. I, Cn. 239, p. 234, text, p. 699). 

Nelpdiu, T!am. (?) (Cf. Nel, or nellu, Tam. Rice in husk, paddy,. fifty 
eight kinds of which are grown in Malabar. (6) A fundamental 
measure eight grains being equal to the breadth of a finger. 
Pdiu, Tel. waste, uncultivated fellow ; Tam. Padu, deficiency on 
remeasurement. Nelpadu cf. N ellipatam, Tam. Rent upon fields 
of growing rice. {fV., pp. 286, 374, 386; E.R. for 1916, p. 140). 

Nenapu, K. A tax {My. for 1920, p. 79.). 

Niksha, Tel. A gold coin said to be equal to the ntada. {B. & C. Ill, 
p. 1498). 

Nil-kidd, Nal-kidd, Tam. A good sheep. (£./•, XVIII, p. 139). 

Nirilpa, Rdyasa, or Uttdra, S. Tam. K. Revenue order of the central gov- 
ernment. {E.R. for 1916, pp. 139, 140). 
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NirSnivarat, Tam. Water tax. (E.I. XVIII, p. 139), 

Nirvahaka, S. Manager of the General Secretariat. See under Sakaladhi- 
patya. (Kr. p. 230). 

Nlrvilai, Tam. Tax on the sale of water. (E.R. for 1916, p. 122). 

NySya, S. (?) (Tax for the maintenane of justice?). (E.C. II, No. 333, p, 
141 ; W., p. 381). 

Nyaya-sahheya-sankheya-chiluvana-sunka, K. Miscellaneous tolls for the 
council and accounts. (£.C. V, Hn. 2, p. 2). 

Nadu, K. Tam. Tel. (o) A territorial division higher than a Grama and 
lower than Kotfam. (b) A (cultivated, planted) country (in 
opposition to a kadu) ; the country. (Ktt., p, 855). 

Ndd-Sdiyara-rudhi, K. System of government in anadu- (.My. Ins., Int., pp. 
cxi, 99). 

Nad-gauda. K. (a) The non-official headman of ndd«, who in a private 
way settles disputes about caste affairs, etc. (6) An official head- 
man of several villages. (Kit., p. 854). 

Nidu-talavSrikkai, Tam. Police rate for the nadn. (E.R. for 1911, p. 84). 

Tam. (?) Tribute due from a nSdti. (Cf. Natfam, Tam. 
Nattu-karatiam, The chief ship of a district. Natfu-kardn, A rustic, 
a country man. The registrar or accountant of a district ; a village 
accountant. Natfu-mSifiyam, Land held rent free as the perqui- 
site of the headman of a village. (E.R. for 1916, p. 140; IV., p. 
370). 

Natfu-kaitakkuvarai, Tam. (?) A tax. (E.I. XVIII, p. 139.) 

Natfu-viniyogam, Tam. (?) (Customs duties). (E.R. for 1916, p. 140). 

Ndftar, Tam. Residents of the district. (E.R. for 1916, p. 120). 

Navigada-Prabhu, K. Lord of the Ships. (E.C. VIII, Sb. 467, p. 78). 

Ndyaka, S. K. Tam. Tel. Superior officer of the Customs ; military com- 
mander ; e.g. dando-nayaka, commander of the army ; assistant to 
a revenue officer ; often assumed as a title of honour. (B. & C. 
Ill, p. 1498; E.C. VIII, Sa. 123, p. 117). In the Vijayanagara 
Empire nayaka was also the official designation of a provincial 
viceroy, 

Ningal, Tam. (?). A water cess (?). (E.R. for 1913, p, 118, 119). 

Nir-drambham, Tam. K. Wet crops ; wet lands, lands irrigated artificially 
for rice cutivation. (E.C. IX, Dv. 25, p. 33 ; W., p. 378, N., p. 8). 

Nofa, K. (o) Examination of money, assaying, e.g., palige-nofa, addigete- 
ndfa, and divanofa. (b) Aim, e.g., tupkdki-ndta, i.e., the aim taken 
when firing a gun. (c) Cf. Noffam Mai., seeing, looking, con- 
juring ; hence Ndfagdra an officer who keeps the money accounts 
of a village; also a money changer; a conjuror, a fortuneteller. 
(My. for 1920, p. 79; IV., p. 380; N., pp. 63, 88.) 
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Oiia-dete, K. Tax on masons. (E.C. IV, Hn. 137, p. 272). 

Okkal-dete, K. A tax on tenants. Okkal also means a resident, a farmer, a 
subject. (Kit.,p. 296) (But Rice seems to have interpreted okkal' 
dere as family tax. £.C. VIII, Sb. 299, p. 52). 

Okkolu, K. tenants. (My. for 1916, p. 60). 

OlavSru, K. Inland duties. (E.C. \>1I, Sh. 71, p. 28). 

Ofugu-nir-paatfan, Tam. (Olugtt, An account kept by the village accountant 
of the measurement and extent of the fields composing a village. 
H ., p. 383) (?) A tax for maintaining the details and measure- 
ments of the village fields. (£./. XVIII, p. 139). 

Onkadamai, Tam. (?) (E.R. for 1913, pp. 118, 119). 

Osake, K. A tax. (My. for 1916, p. 520. Osage, (a) A joyful occasion, a 
festival. (6) Speech, report, news, (c) A palm leaf on which 
report is written. Kit. p. 317). 

Oifi, (?) Tam. (E.R. for 1915, pp. 107-108). 

Ohala K. Shares. (E.C. V. Ak. 128, p. 17l and ibid, n. 3). 

Olai or Kelvi, Tam. Revenue executive order. (507 of 1916, E.R. for 
1917, pp. 109-110). 

Padavaippadu, Tam. (?) Custom duties of a nadu (Cf. £(!<?«, Tam. defi- 
ciency in measurement. Pddavat cf. Padugai, Tam. Land in the 
bed or on the banks of a river, especially fit for rice cultivation. 
lV.,p. 286; E.R. for 1916, p. 140). 

Pala,K. (?) (Cf. Palla, a dry measure of 84,00 idlas in Coorg). (£./. 
XIX, pp. 35, 40;1V., p. 168). 

Palata/i, Tam. (?) A tax. (E.R. for 1913, p. 122; E.I. XVIII, p. 139). 

Pallichchandam, Tam. Probably means temple lane. Cf. palhgratna, a 
village belonging to a temple. (S.I.I., P. I., p. 91. n. 5 ; E.C. IX 
MI. 100, p. 170). 

Panchala, K. Tel. The five classes or castes of artificers : goldsmiths, 
carpenters, black-smiths, brariers, and stone-cutters. (Kit. 
p. 924). (See above, Pancha-karuka). 

Panchdhgadavaru, K. Calendar-makers. (E.C. V, Ak. 123, p. 168), 
Panchahga, S. K. A calendar or an almanac treating chiefly of 
five things : solar days, lunar days, asterisms, yogas and karatfas. 
(Kit. p. 923). 

Panchaddya, K. Five dues. (E.C. XII, S. 41, pp. 96, 278). 

Pancha-mahBsabda S. K. The sound of the aidu iittama-v6dya, or the 
loud sounds of the paiicha-mahavadya. (Kit., p. 922.) For pancha- 
mahSvddya, see below. 

Pancha-mahapataka, S. K. The five heinous sins ; killing a Brahman, drink- 
ing intoxicant liquors, stealing gold, committing adultery with 
the wife of a guru (or incest with mother) , and associating with 
any one guilty of these crimes. (Ap., p. 750). 
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Paiicha-mahavadya, K. Five great musical instruments : a horn, a tabor, a 
conch-shell, a kettle-drum, and a gong. (Kit., p. 922). 

Panjupili, Tam. (?)A money payment. (Cf. Paiiju, Tam. A share, a portion 
in a coparcenary village : the share of an individual Mirasdar; 
any definite or proportionate share. Pili, Tam. The fermented 
sap of the palm, a kind of tari (?) (307 of 1916 ; E.R. for 1917, 
p. 110; H>'.,pp. 386, 418). 

Pannu, Tel. Tax, tribute, customs. (B. & C. Ill, p. 1498). 

Pandit, K. See under kaftige. A square land measure of 20 kaffige 
(Belgaum). (N., p. 168). 

Partdari-vadai, Tam. Crown lands (?). (E.R. for 1915, pp. 107-8). 

Parivadi. Tam. (?) (E.C. X, Ct. 43. p. 251). 

Parru, Tam. Villages. (422 of 1912). 

Parsanga, About 3i miles. 

Parua, S. A sacred period, e.g., full moon day, the 8th, the 11th, and 14th 
day of the lunar half month, the solstice, equinox, etc. (Ap. p. 
60S ; B. & C., Ill, p. 1498). 

Pasanam, Tam. ? (E.R. for 1913, pp. 118-119). 

Pafani-kdtfikkai, or Padai-kaiftkkai Tam. A tax for the maintenance of the 
army. (B^l. XVII, p. 112). 

Pafel, Mar. K. H. The head managing officer of a village .(KU., p. 926). 

Pal(a4ai-agamai,'Ta.m. (?) (Cf. Patfadoi, Tam. A corn rick; a portion of 
the crop given as a compensation to the ploughman ; a workshop. 
Agamai, Tam. The earth, grain. (221 of 1910; W., pp. 9, 409). 

PaUadai-niilayam, Tam. (?) A tax. (352 of 1912; E.R. for 1913, p. 122). 

Paftana, S. A territorial division higher than Madamba and lower than 
DrdifSmukha. 

Pattatfa-svami, S. K. Lord Mayor of the Town. 

Patfe, Pafia, K. A document given by the collector of a district to the 
landlord specifying the extent and description of the land, the 
conditions of the tenancy, the rate and the amount of assessment 
he is to pay. (b) Roll of assessment. (My. for 1916, p. 60; N., p. 
ISO). 

Patfeya-Nayaka, K. An official whose designation is unknown. (E.C. VI, 
Cm. 80, p. 45). 

Patti, Tam. A measure of land sufficient for a sheep fold. (.S"././., I., p. 91, 
n. 6). 

Patti, See under Paftn. (B. & C., Ill, p. 1498). 

Pattirai, Tam. A tax. (Cf. Patfarai, Tam. land irrigated from wells. W., p. 

411 ; E.R. for 1913, p. 120. Cf. Paffadai, Tam. A. corn rick, a por- 
tion of the crop given as a compensation to the ploughman; a 
work-shop. IV., p. 409 ; E.R, for 1916, p, 140). 
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Paftu, Tel. A land measure." (B. & C., Ill, p. 149R). 

Perggade, K. A lower customs officer. (B.C. XI, Jl. 9, p. 85). 

Perjunka, K. Big customs. (JS.C. XL, Jl. 9, p. 86). 

Pefeya-sasana, K. A grant conferring the right to collect taxes on shops 
in a street on the condition that the grantee paid a certain fixed 
sum for the services of a specified temple. (My. for 1926, p. 47). 

PoYi, K. Tam. Metal, gold, a gold coin of variable value. Under the 
East India Company it was the star pagoda worth about Rs. 3i. 
It is probably the same as the hun. (Kit., p. 1021 ; B. & C., Ill, 
p. 1498; W.. p. 420). 

Ponvari, Tam. ( ?) Tax on coins. (507 of 1916 ; E R. for 1917, p. 111). 

Porpaiftt, Tam. (?) Nad customs duties. (Cf. Porpai, porpai, Porpaud 
Mai. Net or surplus rent: balance of rent after deducting 
interest of advances and the government revenue. W. p. 421 ; E. 
R. for 1916, p. 140). 

Pradhdna, S. K. Minister. (34 of 1919). 

Pradhani-jodi, S. K. Prime-minister’s quit-rent. (S.I.I. II. P. II, p. 119). 

Prakfitis, S. Executive officers of the king’s council. (Suk. II. p. 69.) 

Prithvi-Setth S. Mayor of the Earth. 

PrSksha^e, S. Consecration by sprinkling. Purification ceremony per- 
formed in temples. (E.C. VIII Sb. 323, p. SS ; Ap. p. 686). 

Puduvari, Tam. ( ?) Cf . Pulvan, Tam. A tax on grass-land or pasturage. 

(E.R. for 1916, p. 140; IV., p. 427). Puduvari seems to have 
been’enforced by the palace. (352 of 1912; E.R. for 1913, p. 122). 

Pulavari, Tam. A tax. Cf . Palavan, one of the Nad duties ( ?) (E.I. 
XVIII, p. 189; £.R. for 1913, pp. 118-119; 352 of 1912). 

Pullari, Tam. (? The same as Pulvari given above). A tax on pasture. (B. 
& C. Ill, p. 1499). 

Pulugupadu, Tam. One of the nad-duties (?). (E.R. for 1916, p. 140). 

Punpayir, Tam. Dry lands. (E.R. for 1915, pp. 107-108). 

Punsey.Puiijey, Tam. Dry land, tax on dryland. (E.I., XVII, p. 112; £., 
p. 47), 

Purdhiia, S. K. Tel. Tam. Family priest. (Ap. p. 625 ; Rang. I, p. 105). 

Putti, Tel. A measure of 20 turns, or roughly a ton. As a land measure, 
according , to some, it equals 8 acres being presumably the area 
which can be sown with a />»//» of grain. (B & C. III. p. 1499) 
Putti, K. A smaller or larger basket made of cane, bamboo, 
palmyra leaves, etc. (Kit., p. 991). 

Psduvan, Tam. (?) (E.R. lor 1913, p. 120). 

Padi, Tam. (o) A territorial division of the Tamil land, which sometimes 
appears between a Nada and Kottam. (b) Padi K. (i) Incurring; 
manner; a stirrup; (ii) A measure of capacity, equal to half a 
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seer ; (iii) the leaf or panel of a door ; (iv) an (extra) allowance 
in food (grain, salt, vegetables and all that is required to prepare 
a meal, also the fire-wood), sometimes also in money, to servants, 
friends, or poor people. (jK.it., p. 1929). 

Pa^ogavari, Tam. Unidentified nad-customs duties. (E.R. for 1916, p. 
140). 

Paga, Tadbhava of S. Hdga. The fourth part of a paifa: 1 a>te 2 kdsu. 
(Kit, p. 966). 

Pdlsavai, Tam. ( ?) (E.R. for 1918, pp. 107-108). 

Pdrupatyagara, Pdrupatyagadii, S. K. Tel. Manager, superintendent, cus- 
toms officer, nay aka. (E.C. VIII, Sa. 123, p. 117; W. p. 404); 
Dharmada-parupatya K. Righteous regime. (E.C. XI, Mk. 1, text 
p. 243). 

Per-kadamai, Tam. Tax on persons, poll-tax. (£./. XVII, p. 112; 3S2 of 
1912). 

Prdku-pramana, K. Land bestowed according to the former measurement. 
(E.C. III. Nj. 19S, p. 115). 

Pdsan, Tam. (?) (E.R. for 1916, p. 123). 

Pdsivilai, Tam. Taxon fisheries. (JSJf. for 1917, p. 131), 

Parvada-marydde, K. Ancient constitutional usage. 

Rakta Koddgi, K. Lands given to the family of a man wounded or killed 
in battle. (N. p. 91). 

Rekhd, Rekhe, Reke, S. K. (o) “The fixed assessment of land in Kanara 
under Raja Hurryhur Roy of Vijayanagar; otherwise called 
rdya-rekhd or rekhi-mdr” (N. p. ISS). This is evidently wrong. 
For E. gives it as a complete register of assessment. (App. 
xviii). (6) Aline, regular arrangement, etc. (Ap. p. 806; Kit., pp. 
1345-46). 

Rdja-guru, S. Royal Counsellor. (Ap. p. 799). 

Rdjardjappenwilai, Tara. Public auction under Tamil kings. 

R&jyam, S. Kingdom, country, empire; rule, administration of a king- 
dom. (Ap. p. 799). 

Rdyagdram-iraimuraimai, Tam. Government taxes. (E. R, for 1915, pp. 
107-108). 

Rdyasa, K. Tel. Tam. M. Office of the Secretary. (E.I., III. p. 151). Clerk- 
ship. (Kit. p. 1340). Rdyasa is also used in the sense of revenue 
order issued through a rdyasa. 

Rdyasa-varttanai, Tam. (? Tax in connection of the tours of a Rdyasa, 
or to maintain the office of a Rdyasa). (E.I., XVIII. p. 139). 

Rdya-sresthi, S. Royal merchant. 

Rdyasa-svdmi, S. Chief Secretary. 

Rdya-sittradhdri, S. Royal Draughtsman (B. C. V, P. I, Ak. 123, p, 168). 
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Ruka, Tel. A gold or silver coin of variable value. (B. & C. Ill, p. 1499). 

SabhBpati, S. Lord of the Council. (E.C. VI., Mg. 25, p. 63). 

Sakaladhtpati, S. The General Secretary. (Kr. p. 320). Sakaladhipatya. 
The General Secretariat. 

Salage, K. A land measure of unknown length. (“5,300, salage of rice 
produced at the time when the paddy fields are under cultivation.” 
E.C. III., TN. 100, p. 87). Cf. Kolaga and kha^dttgo. K. (£. C. 
II, No. 400, p. 170). [Salege='rad. of Salaka, Salake, a javelin, 
any long, thin pointed body, etc. Ap. p. 911 ; Ku. p. 1449]. 

Sallage, K. A measure of capacity of a kuiwva (Jtiiiuba) or 6a//a. (£. I, 
XIX, pp. 35-40). 

Samasta-ku[avari, K. All the land revenue. (£. C. IV, Gu. 67, p. 47). See 
under kulavara. 

Samasta-terige, K. All the land burdens. {E.C. IV. Gu. 67, p. 47). 

Samasta-bali-sahitav (Sgt), K. With all rights and taxes. (E.C. IV, Gu. 47, 
p. 44). 

SamsihSn, Riydsat, Sirkar, S. Per. The Government. (My. Gas. I, p. 579, 
[Rev. ed.]). 

Samaya. S. K. An agreement, compact, com ention, conventional usage, 
established rules of conduct, etc. (Ap. p. 961 ; Ktt. p. 1508). 

Samaya Patra, S. K. (o) A compact, agreement, engagement. (5) Document 
relating to the sale of land and other allied transactions. (E.C. 
XII., Tp. 2, p. 42; text, p. 118; JV., p. 458; Ktt., p. 1508) 

Samaya-terige, S. K. A tax on caste. (E.C. III., Ml. 66, p. 197). But it 
seems to be more a tax for infringing caste usage or convention, 

SamayBcharam, K. Tax on the headman of each caste. (My. Gas. I. p. 479) 
But it may as well mean tax to maintain superintendence of a 
congregation or caste; or to uphold conventional practice or 
usage. (Ktt. p. 1508). 

Sambadam, Tara. (?) (E.R. for 1913, p. 120). 

Sammukhada-ntrupa, K. Personal order. (E.C. XI. Mk. 32, p. 95). 

Sammadam. Tam. A tax (221 of 1910'). 

Sangadi, K. Customs duties of an unknown nature. Perhaps double of a 
siddige. (E.I. XIX, pp. 35-40). 

Sandai, Tam. A market, an annual fair. (E.R. for 1913, p. 122 ; W., p. 461). 

SandMta, ( ?) Cf . K. Sandaytta. Land not let out but managed by the pro- 
prietor or officer of Government direct. The same word seems to 
be used to denote the manager of such land. (B. & C. Ill, p. 
1499) (Sandaytta, K. however, means delivering over of what is 
due, payment. Kit. p. 1500). 

Sandhi-vigralapperu, S. Tam. Money payment for war and peace (?) (S07 
of 1916). 
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Sankranti, S. The point o£ time at which the sun enters a fresh 
zodiacal sign. There are 12 such Sankrantis and four corre- 
spond with the equinox and solstices {,Ap. p. 947 ; B, &• C. Ill, 
p. 1498). 

Sarva-m3nyada-agrahSra, K. Rent-free agrahdra. (E. C. IV, Gu. 67, p. 47). 
SarvadhikSri, or Athavatfeya ParupatyagSra, K. Chief Director of the 
Revenue Department. (My. Gan. I. p. 475, [1st ed,]). 
Sarva-idayavanntc, K. All revenue, all profit, receipts. (E. C. IV, Gu. 1, p. 
35). 

Sarvamanya, S. K. Tam. Land granted in free tenure, or exempted 
entirely from payment of revenue or sent to the grantor, whether 
the individual proprietor or the Government ; land held free of 
all demands, such as sdyar, mohatarphs, etc. (Mysore). (W. pp. 
469-470; W. p.92: l&O of 1913: My. for 1916, p. 60; E.I. I.,p. 
402). 

Sarvivaram, Tam. Equal share of the produce to be paid to the owner. 
(197 of 1910). 

Sekkayant, Tam. Sekku, oil-press. Cf. Sekkuniuttai, Tam. A contribu- 
tion levied by the village proprietors from each oil-press, and 
either distributed among them according to their respective 
shares, or credited to the fund for village expenses. (Z44 of 1912 ; 
W., p.473). 

Sakku-ka^amai, Tam. See above. Tax on oil-mills. (E.I., XVIII, p. 139), 
Sekkirai, Tam. A money payment. (E.R. for 1917, p. 110). 

Sekkotfu, Tam. ( ?) (352 of 1912 ; E.R. for 1913. p. 122). 

Servuat, Tam. (?) (E.R. for 1915, pp. 107-108). 

Seffi-guttas, K. Guttas held by the Settis. These may have belonged to 
the Vira-Bapajigas. (E.C. VII. Sk. 118, p. 87). 
Settiyar-magamai, Tam. Voluntary fee paid by the Settis. (E. R. for 1911, 
p. 84). 

Siddige, K. ? (Cf. Stddhi K. Payment, liquidation of a debt, acquittance. 
Kit., p. 1557). 

Siddhaya, K. “The fixed assessment recorded in Raya-rekba". (N. p. 159; 

W., p. 482). But in the treatise it has been taken as fixed rent. 
(E.C. VIII. Tl, 15, p. 166). 

Sidif K. Tel. A beam of wood traversing an upright post upon a pivot, 
to the ends of which persons are fastened to be whirled round ; 
the suspension or swinging of a person. Cf. the Charak of 
Bengal. Sidi-hahba K. The swinging festival. (Kit., p. 1554). 
Sidi-kambha K. The upright post mentioned above. Sidi-yaia 
K. The ceremony of swinging. (W., p. 482). Sidi-ff^ora, K. The 
lever to which the man is secured during the Sidi ceremony. 
(Kit., p. 1554). 
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Siddhayav-ufidu banda nimUta, K. Rent in arrears. (B, C. VI, Sg. 21, 
p. 98). 

Slid sasana, S. K. A stone grant. 

Silpa, S.K. Mar. H. (SilpakSrah, SilpakSrakaft-') An artisan, a mechanic; 
(especially one who works in stone). (Ap. p. 918 ; Kit. p. 14S7). 

SimkSsana, S.K. (a). A Throne, (fe) A territorial division. (/4/>., p. 98S), 

Sisfu, S.K. Mar. H. (o) Land revenue. (E.C. XI, J1.47, p. 89). (6) Estate 
(£. App. XVIII. 1824 ed.). (c) Original assessment, Shamil being 
subsequent assessment. {Coll. p. 175). (d) Sistu, iistu, com- 
monly called Stst iist, (S. Sisfha, left, remainder). Land-tax, 
assessment, especially revenue assessed in money. In Karnataka 
it designates the standard assessment without additions, which 
was fixed originally by the Bidnur government ; or that which 
under the Harihar administration (i.e,, under Vijayanagara), 
applied to revenue in kind as well in money. But the word 
always denoted the fixed or standard rate of the land, exclusive 
of other imposts. (IF., p. 486). (e) A register of lands com- 
piled in the time of the Coorg rajas and containing the class of 
the soil of each field, its area, and a list of 6S>ie (grass) lands 
attached to it. (N., pp. 152, 158), (/) A roll of the householders 
(of a village, etc.) from whom the revenue is to be gathered in, 
or upon whom an assessment is to be laid. (Kit, p. 1459). 

Sima, S.K. Boundary, limit, margin. (Ap., p. 988). (f>) Great territorial 
division or province. Cf. Mulk, Per. (My, Gaz. I, p. 579) [Rev. 
ed.]. 

Solage, K. A measure of capacity, equal to 1th of a Kuduva or of a bafla 
(Kit. p. 1597). Hence Solage=Sallage. But according to W, 
it is -^^th part of the measure of capacity called tUm. IV., p. 487, 
q. V, 

Solli, Solige, Solage, K. A dry measure of 9 tdlas in Kumta and Honnavur 
(North Kanra), of 640 tolas in Belgaum, and of 8i tdlas in 
Mysore. (N., p. 172). 

Sthala, S.K. A. Spot, site, or place, (b) A portion of land comprising 
several fields. (N., p. 158; E.R. for 1918, p. 170). 

Sthala-addyam, S.K. Customs on goods imported to be sold at one place. 
(My. Gom. I, p. 583, [Rev. ed.] ; N.. p. 139). 

Sthala-likhaka, S. Accountant of the locality. (My. for 1920, p. 37). 

Sihala^karartam, S.K. Cf. the above. The accountant for the tract known 
as a sthala. (B. & C. Ill, p. 1499). 

Sthala-sunka, K. Local dues. (E.C. V, Cn. 259, p. 234). 

Sthdnika, S. Temple manager. (E.R. for 1916, p. 140). 

Sthdvara-sunka, K. Fixed customs. (E.C. IlL Ml. 95, p. 60). 
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Strdtriyam, S.K. Tel. Tam. Lands or a village held at a favourable rate, 
properly an assignment of land or revenue to a Brahman 
(Srotfiya) learned in the Vedas, but latterly applied generally to 
similar assignments to servants of the government, civil or mili- 
tary, and both Hindu and Muhammadan, as a reward for past 
services, A itrOtriyam grSma gives no right over the lands, and 
the grantee cannot interfere with the occupants so long as they 
pay the established rents. (JV., pp. 489-490). 

StrStriyada guttige, K. Annual rental. (My. for 1914-13, p. 50 ; E.C. IV, 
Hg. 35, 36, p. 71). 

Strdtriyada Guttigegeya kallu K. Stone roll of the rental. Cf. Sotia 
guttigeya kallu paffe, K. {My. for 1920, p. 42 ; My. for 1918, p. 
53). 

Sutfkam, K. Customs duties. Cf. Sulka. S. (E.C. IV, Gu. 1, p. 35). (B & 
C. interpret sut^kam either as toll or as tax, III, p. 1499). Sutjkada- 
adhikari, K. (Chief) Customs Officer {E.C. IX, Bn. 96, p. 19, text, 
p. 35). Sunhadava, K. A customs house officer. {Kit., p. 1565). 
Suiika-kamai-ialari-kattam, Tel. (?) {B. & C. interpret it as 
watcher's dues. II, pp. 1121-1122). Smka-verggade, K. The 
chief of the customs. {E.C. VII, HI. 46, p. 168) Cf. Suttkada- 
adhikdri, Verggade or PSrggade, Heggade, Peggade. (a) The 
headman of a town or village but especially applied to one of the 
Jaina religion. (If'., p. 206). (6) An epithet of the blanket 
weavers and shepherds of the kuruba caste. {Kit,, p. 1675). 

Surandu, K. A tax. (?) (My. for 1916, p. 52). 

Suvarnadaya, S.K. (o) Land rent in money. {E.I. I., p. 402). (ft) Duty on 
gold, e.g., modalsda sakala sutfka suvarnadaya, beffa niru here 
kafte, etc. {E.C. III., Ml. 95, p. 60). 

SvSmya, Cf. svami, or svami-bhdgam, S. Tam. (a) All rights. (£./., I, p. 

402). (6) The proprietor’s or landlord’s right. In the Tamil 
country it means the share of the produce or rent which is paid 
to the Mirasdar or hereditary proprietor by the tenant cultivator 
holding the land in farm for a fixed period. In Malabar and 
Karnataka it is the fee or acknowledgment paid by the mortgagee 
or tenant, often no more than a pepper com rent, to the Janmkar 
or birth right proprietor. It also signifies any grant or contribu- 
tion for an image. {W., p. 496). (c) Mastership, lordship, 
ownership, right or title to property ; rule, supremacy, dominion. 
(Ap., p. 1020:K»/., p. 1617). 

SSda-dere, K. Tax on shepherds. {E.C. IV., Hn. 137, p. 272). Sadakuruba 
K. A class of shephends. {Kit., p. 1539). 

SSdhana-patra, or dharma sidhana patra, S.K. An agreement between 
Brahmans or temple priests {Sthanikas) and other individuals 
relating to agricultural improvements. {E.C. Ill, Sr. 139, p. 33). 
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Sagubajiya-vole, K. Cultivation roll. (E.C. X, Mb. 173, p. 117), 

SStt, A measure, it is said, of nine inches. (B. &• C. Ill, p. 1499). 
SssanSchdrya, S.K. Official who was in charge of inscriptions. 
SOttu-ka(}amai, Tam. (?) (,E.R. for 1913, p. 122). 

Savantike, S.K. A tax. (?). {E.C. VII, HI. 71, p. 173). 

Shdtnil, Per. Assessment of Hyder and Tipu over and above the list. {N., 
p. 1S2). 

Slse, K. (?) A tax. {My. for 1916, p. 52). 

Cf. Mar. Sod, Hind. C/t/id.rnd, Remission; remission of a debt, 
abatement of a charge, or demand {E.C. V, Hn. 2, p. 2; W. 487). 
Sdii, Cf. fdd<. Remission, abatement of a charge or demand. 
(JV.,p. 1S9). 

Sdma-sulavari, K. A tax (from which temples were exempted). {E. R. for 
1907, p. 21). 

Srlmukha, S. Cf. Ttrumugam, Tam. (o) King’s order. {620 of 1909; 98 of 
1910. (6) First of the triple series of royal revenue documents. 
{S07 of 1916; E. R. for 1917, pp. 109-110). 

SripSda, S. Tam. The royal foot; the length of the measuring rod used in 
the Tamil country. (£. R. for 1900, p. 10). 

Sutra, Sniram, S. (o) The sacred thread or sacrificial cord worn by 
members of the first three classes. (6) A short rule or precept, 
an aphorism, (c) A rule, canon, decree (in law), {Ap., p. 996). 
Talaiyydrikkam, Tara. Tax on the main village or town watch (?). Cf. 
Tafai, Tara, The head. Talai-kadu-i’Sri Tam. A tax on houses. 
Talai-kaval, Tam. The main or principal guard, the village 
watch. {352 of 1912; E. R. for 1913, p. 122; W., p. SOS). 
Talavara-aya, K. Tax on swords. {E. C. VII, Sk. 241, p. 138). 

Talavdrike, K. Tam. Cf. above. Village watchman paid for his services 
by a grant of land at quit-rent. {E C.V, Hn. 2, p. 2 ; W., p. S06). 
Talavdrike-jodi, Village watchman’s quit-rent. {S. I, I., II, P. 
II, p. 119). 

Taniiritnar, Tam. See Natfar, Tam. Residents of the district. {E, i?..for 
1916, p. 120). 

Tappu, K. Tam. Groves. (£., p. 47). 

Tammadi, Tam. Resident priest. {E. C. Ill, Nj. 117, p. 106). 

Tanniyur, Tam. Rent free villages in the Tamil land. {386 of 1905). 
Tanirai, Tam. A money payment. {507 of 1916; E. R. for 1917, p. 110). 
Tappu, K. An impost ; forfeiture for an error committed or for mis- 
demeanour. (My. for 1920, p. 34; Kit., p. 691 and q. v.). 
Tari-kadamai, Tam. Tax on looms. (£. I. XVII, p. 112; E. R, for 1917, 
p. 131). 

Taftolippatf am, Tam. A money payment. {E. R. for 1917, p. 110), 

Tavudu, Tel. Half a muttta or 140 tolas. {B. & C., Ill, p. 1499). 
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Taude, K. A tax of an unknown nature. {My. for 1916, p. S2). 

Tavuii, K. An impost. {My. for 1920. p. 34). {Taudi Cf. Taitde, Tavadu, 
K. Bran. IKit., p. 701]). 

Teppn, K. A Raft used on South Indian rivers. {My. In, p. 26; Kit, 
p. 742). 

Terige, and horaye, K. Taxes and burdens. {E. C. IV, Gu. 67, p. 47). 
Terige, assessment, cess, e.g., Bhu-icrige, \and cess ;Mane-teriga, 
house tax; and Grdma-tertge, village tax. {N., p. 148). 

Tliavas, Ts-d. ol Sthaita. S. Customs stations ; police-station; an encamp- 
ment. {Kit., p. 669). 

Tirmiadaivilagam, Tam. Temple precints. {294 of 1910). 

Tiriivahichchittu, Tam. Revenue memoranda. It was sent by the 
Vijayanagara viceroy to the Sthanikas of a village. {E. R. for 
1916, p. 140). 

Tirvai, (?) Tam. Field. (£., App. XVIII). 

Ttrvatkkdyaiit, TirigaiSyam Tam. Dues or taxes of an unknown nature. 
{E. R. for 1917, p. 131 ; E. I. XVII, p. 112). 

Tirigaikadomai, Tam. (?) {E. R. for 1917, p. 131). 

Tiruvidaiyydtfam, Tam. (?) (£. C. X, Ml. 100, p. 176). 

Ttthi, S. A lunar day; the number IS; one-thirteenth of the time taken by 
the moon to move through a symbolical revolution. (Ap., p. 477 ; 
B. & C., Ill, p. 1499). 

Todar, K. Tam. Chain, badge of honour; fetter. {Kit., p. 750; II''., 
p. 529). 

Tosekhana-adhikari, K. Officer of the Treasury. {E. C. IX, Dg. 28, p. 38). 

TdttU'dere, K. A tax on prostitutes. {E. C. IV., Hn. 137, p. 97. text, 
p. 272). 

Tola, Hind. S. A certain weight, especially of silver, containing a varying 
number of mSshas but usually regarded as equivalent to the 
weight of the sikkd rupee, or 179’666 troy grains. By Beng. 
Reg. vii, 1833, the weight of the tola, taken as the unit of the 
new system of weights, was fixed at 180 troy grains : the scale is 
4 dhdns=\ rati; 8 rotij=l mSslia; 12 m6shas=l tola; 5 tdlas= 
1 chitank; 16 chitSnks~l setr; 40 seers=l man or mound, 
which is thus exactly equal to 100 troy pounds. {My. Ins., p. 269 ; 
W., p. 524). 

TBfi, Tel. K. An inferior village servant, Vetfi or scavenger. {B. & C., 
III., p. 1499). 

Turn, Tel. (o) A sluice, a flood-gate, a drain, a water-course (6) A 
measure of capacity, a turn or fooin varying in value, but always 
.^th of a khavdi. {IV-, p. 527). (c) A turn roughly represents 
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a hundredweight, it is 4,480 tolas. As a land measure, the tiim 
is taken by some to be acre. But this seems improb- 

able if the putti is only 8 acres. (S. & C., III., p. 1499). 

Ta^ial, Tam. Tax on collecting rents. Cf. Tan4il-okki. (S. I. P. II, 
p. 115; III, P. I, p. 117). Cf. Tandel, Mar. K. a captain of 
a native craft, a tindal. (N., p. 134 ; Kit., p. 685). 

Ubbe-gutte, K. Washerman's tax. (My. Gas. I, p. 479). Ubbe, steaming 
dirty linen in lye water (N., p. 61). 

Ubhaya-marga, K. Tolls collected on either side. (E. R. for 1911, p. 84). 

Ubhaya-pradhana, K. “Both-minister.” (t/fcAoyo— both). (233 of 1901 ; 
Kit., p. 239). 

Uduvuht-dere, K. (?). (E. C. IV., Hn. 137, p. 97, text, p. 272). 

U4i*gwai, Tam. Presents. (352 of 1921). 

Udai-varam, Uda-vdram, Tam. The whole produce of all the cultivated 
lands of a village subject to a partition between the cutivator 
and landlord, or the state. (IF., p. 541 ; E., p. 43, n. 25). 

Umba}i, Umbalike, Unnnalt, U imnajike, etc.. K. Tam. (a) Lands held 
by village servants on condition of services subject generally to 
the payment of the ;5d». (b) Rent-free land given for eminent 
services. (IV., p. 532 ; N., p. 91) Cf. Jaglr, (My. Gas. I, p, 579) , 
and Uttdr, below. 

UpSdhi, S. Fraud, injustice, lawful deceit, as recovery of a debt by some 
deception or device. (E. R. for 1917, p. 131; IF., p. 533; Ap., 
p. 298). 

Uppina-kdvali, K. Fees on salt-pans. (E. C. IV., Gu. 67, p. 47). Uppma- 
kupi K. A salt-pan. U ppma-revulu, Tel. The bank of a back- 
water communicating with the sea, from which salt-pans are 
supplied. (W., p. 534). 

Uppina-molla, K. Tax paid by salt-makers. (My. Gas. I, p. 479). 

Ulagalavu, Tam. The revenue survey conducted in the 7th year of the 
reign of Raja Kesarivarman alias Chakravarti Vikrama Chola 
Deva. (455 of 1905). 

Ulavukkiifiyakski, Ulamkatti, Tam. The right of cutivation or Permanent 
Lease, generally granted by the temple-treasurer. (352, 353, 367, 
369 of 1912). 

Ufavari, Cf. Ufvari, K. A cadjan-leaf or any other paper given by a 
landlord to the tenant, or by a master to his servant or workmen, 
for the purpose of entering the payments and receipts respec- 
tively. (N., p 1). (b) Ulavari, Tam. The third of the triple 
series of revenue documents. (E. R. for 1917, pp. 109-110). 

Ulupe, K. Tel. Tam., from the A. Alf, Alufa,=Subsistence. (o) Supplies 
given by the villagers to great officials on tour, (b) Supplies sent 
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by the bride’s party to the bridegroom’s party (South Kanara). 
(N. p. 118; W., 532; E. C. IX, Ht. 4, 88, text, p. 195). 

VligaK, Oliga, K. (o) Service, work. Cf. Oligadavaru, servants, police 
peons. (6) Items of different accounts indiscriminately put down, 
and not entered under their proper heads in a journal, (c) A 
day-book or journal in South Kanara. (£. /., XVIIl, p. 139 ; fV , 
531 :iV., p. 1). 

Uluvukkdni, See above Vlavukkdniyakshi. (658 of 1919). 

Uluddnkudt, Tam. (?) Amoney payment of an unknown nature. (507 of 
1916; E. R. for 1917, p. 110). 

Ulldyam, Tam. ( ? A tax) (Cf . Ulliya, Tam. Rent-free lands granted for 
services, especially as militia or police. (B. /. XVIIL, p. 139 ; 
IV., p. 532). 

Or-odeyars, K. The noblemen of the country or district. Cf. Manneyar 
above. (My. Ins , p. 22). 

Utpatti, S. Produce. (E. /., I., p. 402). 

Uttdr, K. S. (Uddhdra) See under Utiibali. (E. C. IX., Mg. 49, p. 58). 
Deduction, remission; land given by the Government to an 
individual as reward for services, at quit-rent or rent-free ; land 
given to a temple. (W., p. 537 ; E. C. IX, Mg. 49, p. 58). 

Uttaipdttam, Tam. (? A tax on springs). (E.R. for 1917, p. 131). 

Ur-gut(ige, K. Assessment of a village. (My. for 1916, p. 52, IV., p. 535). 

Vadda, or Vodda, Appertaining to the Woddar or tank-digger caste. (B. 
& C., III., p. 1500). 

Vaddo Rdvula, K. (? Imposts). (My. Ins., p. 79, n. 125). 

Vajra-bhatjiddra, S. Diamond-treasury. (387 of 1920). 

Vdmana mudreya kallu, K. Boundary stones with sign of the Dwarf 
(Vamana.) (E. C. IX., Gu. 67, p. 47). 

Vanita, K. Cf. Valita. A territorial division. (B. & C , III., p. 1500). 

Fotipfyova-vori, Tam. (?) (Cf. Fonridti, Tam. Washerman. Hence tax on 
washermen?) (E. R. for 1913, p. IZO; W., p. 541). 

Vardha. S. K. Tel. Tam. A gold coin so named from Us originally 
bearing the figure of a boar (Vardha) or of Vishnu in the boar 
avatdra. The vardha was especially the signet of the Vija- 
yanagara kings. It was subsequently more usually termed by 
the Muhammadans Hun, or by the Europeans Pagoda, the latter 
from its having on one face a Hindu temple. (W., p. 542). It is 
denoted by the symbol ga. Vardha-tuka, a gold weight of 
9 fanams or 1‘92 drachms (Av.) in South Kanara and 
in North Kanara. (V., p. 171). A Vardha is generally worth 
Rs. but some times Ks. 3 and sometimes Rs. 4. (B. & C., 
Ill, p. 1500). 
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Varga, S. K. Tam. Kind, class, division, group. (S. /. II., p. 117 ; Ap., 
p. 832). 

Vari, K. Tax, assessment, levy, contribution. (JV. p. 1S7 ; Kit., p. 1378). 

Variyilar, or Puravariyar, Tam. Revenue Officers, (£, R, for 1917, 
pp. 109-110). 

Vartane, K. (o) Fees or perquisites, generally to the public servants of a 
village, e.g., Sanabkaga-vartane, a percentage of i fanam per 
pagoda paid to the Sdnabdgas. (N., p. 157). (6) Tax paid by 
the Vartakas (?), (£. C. IX, Ht. 4, p. 195). Vartane Cf. Variant, 
S. Road cess, (Arih, Bk. II, Ch. VI, 60, p. 63). 

Vatfo, V attamu, K. Tel. Tam. The rate of exchange between'currencies of 
different values, either premium or discount. Cf. the Baffa of 
Northern India. (My. for 1916, p. 96 ; W., p. 544). 

Vatttt-guttige, K. Combined dues. (£. C. VIII, Tl. IS, p. 166). [Con- 
solidated rental?] 

Veruttumd^u, Tam. (? Cf. Eruttumdiu, a bullock). (£. R. for 1913, 

p. 122). 

Vitana, Vetan, S. K. Mar. Wages, hire. In Mar. especially applied to 
the stipends of public officers, (b) Excess of rate of assessment 
upon one portion of an estate in consideration of another being 
under-assessed. (Bom, Reg. XVII, 1827; IV., p. S46), 

Vettane, K. Tolls. (£. C. IV, Gu. 1., p. 35). 

Vefti, Tel. Tam. Cf Td/i, above. The lowest village servant paid usually 
by a grant of land in grain, or, nowadays, in money. A Veffi 
discharges the lowest offices, sweeping the chalettri, keeping the 
threshing floor clean, measuring the grain, and, according to 
some authorities, employed to burn the dead bodies. He is 
also the messenger of the Patel, and acts as a guide to public 
officer and travellers. The word Veffi is derived from veffi, 
which is from V effa-kiradu, to cut or dig, as a way or road. (£. 
R. for 1913, p. 120: H', p. 540; B. & C. III., p. 1500). 

Veffi-vari, Tam. Tax to maintaint the Veffi. (E.R, for 1913, p. 122; 352 
of 1912). 

Veffippdffam, Tam. Perhaps the same as above. It is included among 
money payments. (507 of 1916; E.R, for 1917, p, 110; IV., 
p. 548). 

Vibkiiti-gavike-honnu, K. Tribute money for sacred ashes. (E.C, X., Bp. 
18, p. 139). 

Videvvfugu, Tam. Measuring rod under the Ganga-Pallavas. (32 of 1912). 

Vijnapti, S. Submission of the request to the king. (682 of 1916 ; E.R. for 
1917, pp. 109-110). 

Vilekht, S. Ukhaka, Writer. (/. Bom. R.A.S. XII, p. 377, and n. 40), 

59 
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Vil-paifttm, Tam. (?) A tax. (Cf. Vilai-dui^iu, Tam. A charge on the 
gross produce of a village, deducted from the share of the 
villagers and added to that of the Government, on account of 
the difference between the price at which the cultivators had 
sold their grain and the retail prices at the places of sale. W. 
p. S48 XVIII., p. 139). 

Viniyigam, Tam. K. A tax or tribute or offerings (?). (£. R. for 1917, 
p. 131). 

Viravaif’Iam. (? Tax for showing the seeds during the sowing season). 
{E.R. for 1913, p. 122). (Cf. Virai, Tam. seed of plant. Viraigal, 
Tam. Land fit for sowing, etc., W., p. 548). 

Virimuttu, Tam. A tax. (?) (352 of 1912 ■, E.R. for 1913, p. 122). 

yiruttuppadv, Tam. A tax. ( ?) (Cf. VirStiam, Tam. Collection of tribute 
or rent). (352 of 1912 ; E.R. for 1913, p. 122 ; W., p. 548). 

Visa, K. The fraction called ^Ijth of a hapa. (Kit., p. 1425). 

Vishaya, S. K. A territorial division, probably the same as the Nsdu. (B. 
&. C. Ill, p. 1500). A territory, district. (Ap. p. 878). 

Vxialbaii, Tel. The tax upon the profits of trade. (B. & C. Ill, p. 1500). 

Visisha-charSdiya, S. K. Changeable (customs) dues. (E. C. Ill, Ml. 95, 

p. 66). 

Vises haddy am, S. K. Tam. (? The same as above). (E,R. for 1913, p. 120). 

Volavdru, K. Export duties. (E.C. IV. Hn. 137, p. 97, text, p. 272). [It is 
used in the phrase vo/avSru-horavdru, export dues and 
import dues]. 

Vottachchu, Tam. A tax of an unknown nature. (185 of 1900; E.R. for 
1911, pp. 77-78). 

Vritti, S. Maintenance. A grant of revenue to a Brahman. It usually 
denotes the share held by each Brahman in an agrakSra gran- 
ted to several Brahmans, (B, & C, III, p. 1500). 

Vyavahira, S. K. An agreement. (My. Ins., p. 28). 

Vyuha, S. Battle array. (Ap. p. 901 ; N., p. 114). 

VSn-payir, Tam. Tax on minor cultivation. (E.I. XVIII, p. 139). 

Varam, K. Tam. A tenure under which an equal division of the produce 
is made between the landlord and the tenant, the former paying 
the assessment to the Government. This tenure is belter than 
kanddya or kdyam-gutte because of the payment being depen- 
dent on the actual produce. (N., p. 96. See also Bafayi, ibid, 
p. 15) (£. gives Varam as the scale of division, App. XVIII). 

Vdriyar, Tam. See Variydr above. (507 of 1916), 

Vdsal-kadamai, Tam. Tax in gold and grain. (352 of 1912; EM. for 1913, 

p. 122). 
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t^SSal, Tam. Tax on inferior crops. (EJ., XVII, p. 112). 

Visal-pai^am, Tam. (? Family tax). See above. {294 of 1910', E.R, for 
1911, p. 84). 

Vlfin-vftr, Tam. Agricultural villages. (£.)?. for 1910, p. 97). 

VHi, Tam. A measure of land containing S kS^is or 6 ^Vbs acres ; a 
field of that extent. (iF., p. 545; B. & C. Ill, p. 1500; E. R, for 
1913, p. 99). 

Vglikkam, Tam. (?) {S. /. / , P. I, p. 117). 

Visa, S. K. Tam, Tel. The ^-’-jth part or fraction of a hana. A weight of 
gold equal to one grain of rice-corn. A measure of land equal 
nearly to two acres. A share, a portion. {My. Ins., p. 269; fV., 
p. 549), In South Kanara it is a wood measurement, one-six- 
teenth of an angula. A gold weight of r21 grains (Av.) in 
South Kanara. A fractional part denoting P" 

Vira-bhSga, S. K. (?) {249.of 1913). [The right of enjoyment as a hero?] 

Vira-mnshti-pannu, Tam. Offerings or gifts given by Tammalas and 
others. {349 of 1905). 

VOjugala-Urrige, K. Tax on artificers. (£. C. IV, Gu. 1, p. 35). 

Ydjana, S. A measure of 12 miles, 1280 yards according to some. But 
in a copper-plate grant No. 20, Bitrigunta, it is described as 
being 3 yOjanas north of Nellore, and this would make the 
ydjana just about 8 miles. {B. & C. Ill, p. 1500). A Ydjana 
4 kroh=8 or 9 miles {Ap.. p. 789). According to Dr. Fleet, 
however, 1 y 07 ono= 4 i miles ; and 1 kr64a=l^ railc=l mile and 
1 furlong. Note to Arth. p. 520, See also JRAS, for 1912, 
pp. 462-463, where Fleet writes on the ydjana and parasanga, 

Yuva-raja, S. K. Crown-prince; heir apparent. {Ap., p. 787). 
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A 

Abao Toorftb, I, 416. 

Abbaraja Timmappa, I, 227. 

‘AbdiiT Bazzaa, I. 43. 51-56, 58, 62, 
72, 74, 119-25, 203-6, 220, 228, 
252, 267, 289, 326, 348, 368-70, 
380, 384-5. 390, 392-3. 396, 398, 

V 414, 428, 433-4. 437, 440, 457 (n) ; 
n, 50, 107, 122, 142, 166, 168, 
170 (b), 173, 174 (nl. 177-8, 21.5, 
267 rn), 294, 297, 301, 308, 312, 
373, 374 (n), 375, and (n), 409, 
422, 424-5. 

Abbe Dubois, IT, 149 (n) . 

Abbali Bhaiita, II, 368. 

Abbiraa, I, 364. 

Abyeidiiiaiis, II, 71 (n), 411. 

A(Aapa, II, 188, 346, 349. 

Aohcha Gaiida, I, 174 (n) ! II, 343. 

Aebehutabbadrampalle, I, 93. 

Acbchcapuram, I, 234. 

AehaTTa, Dr. P. K., I, 121 (n). 

Aehiraja Tirmnala Baiavra, II. 254. 

Achyata (Krishna), I, 22. 

Achyata ^ya, I, 7-5, 97, 159, 198-9, 
206, 224, 226-7, 233, 236, 261, 
269-70, 283, 290, 294, 304, 306-7, 
322, 325, 374, 376, 380-1, 383-4, 
392, 429; II, 14-5, 20,41, 47, 
49, 71, 134, 136, 163, 219-21, 232, 
253-4, 257, 262 (n), 268, 280 3, 

. 344^ 364, 395-5, 423. 

Acheeta Deva Bayal. See above 

f Aehyuta Bava . 

Aehypta Baya Hallapanna, II, 282. 

' Achyata Nayaha, I, 315 . 

Aehyntappa Nayaka, II, 127. 

Achyntarayapurani, I, 294. 

Aehyuta Vijaya Baghava Nayaka, I, 
466; II, 162 (n), 201. 

Adam’s Bridge, I, 6 (n). 

Adam Khan, I, 456. 

Adapanayque, I, 242, 419, 460. 

Adapinayingam, I, 236. 

Adaihkalamkatta Narasingadevar, I, 
358. 

Ad^pattu Daikkappar, I, 181. 

Adanur Senabova Kasapa, II, 362 
(n). 


Adavani (Adoni, Adony), I, 138, 198, 
308, 319, 401, 412, 431, 464; II, 
104, 141, 251. 

Adavani-Sime, I, 198, 238. 

Addanki, I, 238. 

Adeem (Aden), I, 425. 

Aditya, II, 86, 229 (n) . 

Adhikari Vitthappa, II, 339. 
Adhikari Lakkarasappa, IT, 344. 
Adipanavundu, II. 49. 

Aditvarva, IT, 265. 

Adisesha, I, 9. 

Adisudamangalam, I, 196. 

Adivanna, I, 73. 

Adiyappa (poet), TI, 168 (n) , 
Adondai Chakravarti (Cholan), II, 37, 
42, 43, 43 (n), 44, 45, 47, 54. 
Adrisva (poet), II, 167, 182 (n) . 
Advaita, T. 33. 

Agali, I, 340. 

Agani BomniaTvanna, II, 352. 
Ag.T'tTn, I. 9; II, 133. 

Agni, I, 250. 

Agi’ddatta family, II, 323 (n) . 
Agrahara: 

Ariiyiitarayapura dliOB Ballapnra, 

I, 269. 

ArigaudapuTam alias Nagala- 
puram, II, 407. 

Agunda, II. 325, 326. 
Ankuravalli alias Amriiapnra, II. 
280. 

Arasivakere alias TTdbhava- 
Sarbbafnavi^aya-Ballalapura, 

II, 321, 329. 

Bagade alias Vijayanaxasimha- 
pura, II, 320. 

Balagara alias Ayodhyapur.a, 
II, 368. 

Ballapura alias Achyntaraya- 
pura, I, 206, 235, 269. 
Ballalspura alias Hireya 6an- 
dasi, II, 190, 332. 

Ballalapura alias Kittanakere, 
II, 321. 

Baluvati alias Krishnasamu- 
dram, II. 284. 

Belgod alias Narasimhapura, 
n, 370. 
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Bp.lpnla new j^graJiara, II, 
345. 

Bbatta-ratnakara alifix Naga- 
mangala. 11. 3.54, 370. 

Cliatnrt'otlimangala nliax Vklya- 
nulhiprasanna-Somanatlia- 
piira. I, 23.3. 

Qiipiinakpsiav.npiira alias Gora- 
vur. II, 332. 

Bamndara alias Nagaralialli, II. 
158. 

BiireEra, 1. 21 P: II, 141. 

Frpltpre, TT, .330. 

Gand.a, TI, 253. 

TTalova-Goravur. II. 332'. 

Ttariharapura, IT, 365. 

Haribararmra alias K<'11anirprp, 
TT. 1.38-9, 326, 331, 3.35, 3.5.3. 

niriTa-Xarastmhapnra alias 
Karuvirli, II, 328. 

Ivatt,am alias Varadaraia Cha- 
tiirvedimangala.m, II, 342 . 

KaUkalti alias Vijayanaraaimlia- 
puTn, II, 324. 

Kinnchaaamiidra alias 'Pratupa- 

deTara.yapuram, IT, 369 (n). 

Kaverippakkam alias Vikrama 

Sola-Chaturvedimangalam, IT, 
363. 

Kolala alias Soutkem Draravati- 
pattana, 11. 343-4. 

Kudalur, IT, 339 . 

Kudalur alias Rajara.iaoliatur- 
redimaTiEalam, II, 320. 328. 

Kiiladur-Stkala alias I?a,iaTa.ia- 
Chaturvedimang.alaTti, IT. 357. 

Kundalagurige alias Eamasa- 

mudra, II, 362 . 

Kurumbetta, II, 224. 

Kuppatur, II. 319, 329. 

Iiakshmesliwar, II, 317. 

Maddur alias Upendrapura, II, 
140, 141. 

Madhava Virnpambikapura, 11. 
349. 

Madhusudhanapura alias Tali- 
ruT, II, 362 . 

Malavur alias Baj<?!ndraaiuilia- 
Chaturvedimangalam, II. 313, 
321, 328. 

JMallikarjuna alias Dindigur, II. 
325. 

Mulasthana altos Kailasa, II, 
343. 

MaUundrum alias Praudhadcva- 
rayapuram, II, 134. 

Nagara alias Kesavapura, II, 
340 (n), 355. 

Nagarakere, II, 369 (n). 


Nagiilapura, II, 367. 

Nallur, n, 320. 

Naranallur alias Bamabhadra- 
puram, H, 405. 

Narasimbapura alias Mudnvadi 
II, 336. ’ 

Narasambu, II, 276. 

Nematti, 11. 321. 

Nelavatti, II, 257, 339. 

Prasanna-Somanatbapura, II. 
327. ’ 

Prasann.a Vijayapnra, II. 205, 
362, 363. 

Periyar-Malavur alias Eajcndra- 
simha-Ohatarvcdiniangalam, 

II, 334. 

Periya-Pnlivayi alias Narasim- 
bapara, II, 281. 

Bamapura alias Bannnr, II, 
364. 

Bayasamndra, II, 224. 

Sambaknla-PeruTnalagaram alias 
Ba.iagambira -Chnturvedi- 
piangalam, II, 347. 

Santigrama, II. 319. 

Sarva.inapuTa, II, 139. 

Sarva.inapura-Bbaakarapura nb’ns 
Kolanalur, II, 367 . 

Sen.ii-agaram, II, 364. 

Sivachiilainangalam alias Vik- 
iTamabharana -Cha tiirvedi- 
m-angalain, II, 323 (n) . 

Brinagarasagara, II, 411. 

SuraH alias Nagasamudra, H, 
368. 

Talirur, II, 325 . 

Triyambakapura, II, 404. 

Tribbnvanamahadotd-Chatur- 
Tedimangalam, II, 308. 

Tnmbegana Hasaur, II, 326. 

Udbhava-Visvanathapura alins 
Balugu, II, 330. 

Udbhava-NaraBimhapura alias 
BpUur, n, 331. 

Ukkal alias Vikramabbarana- 
Cbaturredimangalam, II, 322. 

Vagata alias Bbagiratbipma, 
II, 356. 

Vanndur alias CholamadeTi- 
Chaturvedimangalam, IT, 334. 

Tijayagopalapara alias Igana- 
santbe, II, 327. 

VirupakahapuTa alias Koman- 
dur, II, 366. 

Virapakahapnra altos Naudi- 
chernvu, II, 370. 

Agum.be, I, 221. 
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Alii(AclialU:a (pura), II. 98 (n), 
103. 

Ahmadabad, II, 77. 

Ahmaduagar, I, 462, 463. 

Ahmad Shah, Bahmani I, 87 (a), 
456, 462, 466; II, 424. 

Ahmad Shah Wall, I, 405. 

Ahobala, II, 267. 

Ahobalacharya, II, 198. 

Ahsaa Shah, I, 6 (n), 16. 

A’in-i Akbari, I. 51. 

A’in-ul-Mulk Gilani, I. 133, 383, 411. 
Airavata, I, 48 (n) . 

Aiyangar, Sriuiyasa, Mr., II, 64, 65, 

112 . 

Ajaparatimapa ( f Hadapada Tim- 

mappa), I, 242, 4il8i. 
Ajjagaadanahalli, II. 327. 

Ajjipuri, I, 155. 

Akaima, II, 332. 

Akalankajaya, II, 211. 

Aka Hurriyhur, see Harihara, I. 
Akbar (the Great), I, 261. 
Akhanda-muai, II 57 (ii). 

Akkappa Nayaka, I, 161. 
Akkimangala Tammappa Gauda, II, 
261 . 

Akknr, I, 234. 

Akahara Gopanna, I, 277. 

Alaka, I, 01. 

Alalugata (Village), II, 254. 
Alagiya Varadar Sokkar, I, 180. 
Alagan Ferumal Ativiraraman, I. 
438. 

Alamuru, I, 195. 

Alambalam, I, 375. 

Alankara-Sastra, I, 120<. 

Alasu-nadu, II, 347. 

Alattur, I, 373. 

Alavandan Bhattar alias Ulagaudi- 
yar Perumal, II, 368. 
Albuquerque ASonso, I, 71. 

A1 Eusaainiyyu, I, 6 (n). 

AU Adil Shall, I, 44, 56, 132, 136 
(u), 199, 199 (n), 253, 289, 304, 
395, 396, 398, 443, 455-6; U, 

239. 

All Barid Shah, I, 132. 

‘AU Bin Aaiz-UUah Tatataba, I, 
443, 403 (n), 404-6. 

AUga (a river), I, 297. 

AUkonda Naga Bhatta, I, 158. 
AUyangaiyau Sattiyanavaii, I, 367. 
Al^ Idnga Baya, I, 392. 

Aliya Bamarasayyan (AUya Bama 
Baya), I, 182. 

Allala- Jiya, I, 357. 

Allalapattana, II, 108. 


Allalasamudra (village), II, 286, 
331. 

Alambagiri, II, 404. 

Allappa Nayaka, I. 270; II. 282, 
413, 426. 

Allasani Peddanna, I. 328, 463; II. 
264-5. 

‘Ala-ud-dia Khilji, I, 3, 10, 210. 
‘Ala-ud-din Shah Bahmani, I. 402, 
405; II, 424. 

Alii Tirthacar (Adi Tirthankara), I, 
79. 

‘Aluf Ehan, Prince, I, 10. 

Alar, II, 363. 

Alugodu, II. 205, 423. 

Alundur, II, 278. 

Alva-prabhu Bonunikka Bjeggaditi, 
II, 188. 

Alva-Mahaprabhu Tavanidhi Brahma, 
II, 244. 

Amachavadi-Sthala, II, 286. 

Amareya Nayaka, II, 246. 
Amarendrapuri Sripada, II, 20. 
Aniaresvara Tiitha Sripada, II, 350. 
Amaravatipura, II, 329. 
Ambadakki-nadu, II, 338, 341, 360- 
61. 

Anibasamudram, II, 199, 208, 313 
(»)• 

Ambalattadi, I, 203. 

Ambaligere, II, 16. 

Anibavana Sreshthi, I, 270; II, 34. 
Ambur Khan, I, 323, 406, 411. 

Anibu river, I. 73. 

Amesiya-Ayya, II, 20. 

Ameer Khusrow, I, 400. 

Ami Gauda, II, 89. 

Amitya Daimayaka, I, 214. 
Amityapura (see Amritapura). 

Amina Gauda, II, 90. 

Amman Appaiyyaugar, II, 406. 
Ammanambrolu, I, 238. 

Amur-Kottam, I, 295; II, 323 (n). 
Amsamaiia, II, 200. 

Aiiu-itapura, I, 214, 215 (n) . 
Anabiddajare-Sivaganga-Sth^, II, 
254. 

Ananta Bhatta, II, 348. 
Anaimelagaram alias Nagarisvara- 
chaturvedimangalani, I, 341. 
Anaikuiidi Vittappar, I, 181. 
Anandapura, I, 221 . 

Ananda Mahall, I, 397. 
Anantacharya, II, 12, 12 (n). 
Anantasagara, I, 15; II, 22. 
Anantarasa Odeyar, I. 139, 258, and 
(n). 

Aiiantappa Odeyar, II, 370. 
Anantalvar, II, 281. 
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Allan tapuram, I, 233. 

Anantapa Nayaka, I, 353. 

Ananta Suraya, I, 92. 

Anantapur District, I, 139, 140, 235, 
237, 258 (n), 351; II, 15, 60 
(n), 276-7, 403. 

Ana Vema, I, 99 (n) . 

Anareri-Nad, I, 300, 318; 11, 369. 
AnayaJca-Ayya, I, 176. 

Ancola, see Ajikolai. 

Andau-Pillai, I, 342 . 

Andarkoyil, I, 234. 

Andnru, I, 155. 

Andhra, I, 88, 299. 

Andiganahalli, II, 273. 

Anegnndi, I, 16, 31, 60, 84, 88, 93; 
95 (n), 103 104, 108, 112-3, 113 
(n), 114, 116-7, 117 (n), 142, 
311, 372, 445; II, 45, 81, 231. 
Anegondi Matha, II, 239. 

Anegonda Karinigappa, II, 352. 
Anegundi Venkatapati Baya, I. 161. 
Aneganakere, II. 356. 

AnekaUu, I. 155; II. 201 (n) . 
Anemadugu Village, II. 282. 
Anevala, II . 13 . 

Anavalige, II. 269. 

Anevidda, II. 104. 

Aneyappan Adimulam, II. 360. 
Anga, I. 91. 

Angada-Baj amalla-Maha-prabhu, I . 

318. 

Angadi, II. 345. 

Anjujadi Panehalattar, I. 161. 
Anjala Dmngoja, II. 270. 

Ankaya Nayaka, I. 174 (n), 344; 
II. 338, 343, 360, 360 (n), 361 
(n). 

Ankari Sridhara Bhatta, II. 347. 
Ankola, I. 66, 68, 72, 151 (n), 308. 
Anngonda Vcngalappa, I. 374. 

Ankus Khan, II. 419. 

Antoine Vico, I. 243, 381. 

Anur, II. 338. 

Annveri, I. 350. 

AnquetU du Perron, I. 135, 138. 
Annadata, II . 256 . 

Annadata Dannayaka, II. 274. 
Annadani Odeyar, II. 359. 

Annaji (Poeit), II. 315, 425. 

Annaji Deva, I. 269. 

Annana G-auda, II. 257. 

Annappa Odeyar, II. 259 (n), 384. 
Annamaradhya alias KompalU, II. 
130, 247. 

Annamamsayya, II. 397. 
Annapanahalli, I. 268. 

Anniyur, I. 268. 

Anipgere, II. 104; 


Apaooudaia, T. 399. 

Apastamba, I. 864. 
Apastamba-Sutra, I. 15, 269; II 
110, 227, 247. 

Aparajitavamian (Ganga-Pallara 
King), I. 166. 

Apatsahaya, II. 126. 

Appa, I. 260. 

Appa Bhatta, I. 342, 376. 

Appaji, I. 383. 

Appalayya, II. 18. 

Appaya Dikshita, I. 264. 

Appaji see Saluva Timmarusayya . 
Appaji Senabova, II. 169; II. 345. 
Appi-ur, II. 329. 

Arabs, I. 425. 

Arabia, II . 308 . 

Aragalur, B. 375; II. 394. 
Araga-Mulasthana, II. 367. 

Araga (CSty), I. 110, 216-7, 221, 

299, 300, 338-9, 449; II. 4, 32, 
104, 347, 349. 

Araga-Bajya, I. 177-8, 298-9, 301-3, 
306, 318-9, 371, 432. 
Araga-Gutti-Sime, I.' 217, 302. 
Araga-Ventho, I. 449; II. 188, 340, 

367. 

Araga Eighteen Eampana, I. 168, 
169 (n), 301-2, 371, 449; II. 89, 
130, 232, 238-9, 272, 348-50, 366, 

368, 370. 

Araiyanseri, I. 158. 

Araiyuranpalli, II. 338. 

Arakere, II. 22. 

Arakere Bhaskara, I. 91. 
Arakotara-Sthala, II. 257. 

Arali Dam, II. 359. 

Aramalatta Nachchiyar, II. 163. 
Aramvalatta Kayanar, II. 198. 
Aramvalli, II. 350. 

Aranipnra, II. 387. 

Arangal, see Warrangal. 

Aranganassa (God), I. 382. 
Arangodigi, II. 347. 

Arasauakexe, I. 277. 

Arasanua Heggade, I. 177, 178. 
Arasappa Odeyar, II. 35. 
Arasanipalai, II. 341. 

Arasiyakere, II. 159, 261, 336, 336 
(“) • 

Arasiyakere Setigonda Gauda, H. 
261. 

Arasurkilparru, I. 294. 

Araviti Bukka Baja, II. 220. 
Araviti (Aravidn) Dynasty of, I. 37, 
137, 141, 233, 261, 306, 317; 

II. 17, 55, 238, 287 (n). 
Arbala Seventy, I. 358 (n). 
AredasahaUi, U. 344. 
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Aremogaii, I. 78. 

Arliant, II. 243 (n) . 

Arindama Ohakravarti, II. 62. 
Ariraya Daniiayaka, I. 196. 

Arishta Nemi, II. 24. 

Ariya TaUappa Daudaiiayaka, I. 35. 
Aiiyappa Daniiayaka, I. 230. 
Ariyanatha Mudaliyar, I. 261, 330, 
331, 354. 

Ariyan Piehchan alias Edirili Sola 
Gangainadalvan, II. 113. 
Ariyanna Udaiyar, see Hariliara 
Baya, II. 

Arjju-Bhattayya, II. 108. 

Arkiavati Eiver, II. 337. 
ArkapuslikaTaiu, II. 189. 
Armala-Stliala, II . 261 . 

Aiaheya Kahatriya, II. 32. 

Ariihat Paiameavara, II. 244. 
Aiumbondai, I. 366. 

Arimfl.TM.ni, I. 168, 272; II. 90, 95, 
345. 

Anmasamiidra, 1 . 6 . 

Aruppukottai, I. 193. 

Aryyavala, see Ayyavole. 

Asama Deva, II. 140. 

Ashrai, K. M., Dr., I. 211 (n). 
Aaandi-Nad, II . 335 . 

Assud Khan, I. 406, 412, 412 (ii). 
Aaoka, II . 9 . 

AsuTiir, I. 233. 

Aavalayana-Sutra, I. 263, 269. 
Atakondavillai, I. 286, 287. 
Attigara Village, II. 360. 
Attigapalli, II. 341. 

Attihalli, II. 364. 

Attipparru, 1. 373. 

AttiTallai, II. 333. 

Anbhala Baja, I. 195; II. 255, 404. 
Aubhalaiya, II. 260. 

Auchapa, I. 259 (n) . 

Aurangabad, I. 3. 

Ankuvaru, II. 220. 

Avachi Tippaya Betti, II. 397. 
Avaduiu, I. 374. 

Ayale, II. 165. 

Avail Gopa Gauda, II. 89. 

Avail Chanda Gauda, II. 88. 
Avambala, II. 359. 

Avasaram Aniiamaruaayya, I. 2oo; 
II. 393. 

Avasaram Basivincndu, II. 50. 
Avasarada Cliandrasekharayy a, II . 
20 . 

Avasarada Domarusayya, II. 20, 279. 
Avasarada Diksliita, 1 . 269 . 
Avati-Nad, II. 396 (n.) . 

Avati-Nad Prablm Havali Bayappn 
Gauda, I. 224. 
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Avati-Had Prabhu Moleya Bayireva 
Gauda, II. 20. ' 

Avati-lfad Prabhu Sonapa Gauda- 
Ayya, II. 284. 

Avatur, II. 157. 

Avikal, II. 270. 

Avinahalli, I. 221. 

Avirnr, II. 280. 

Ayainar, H. 333. 

Aydavalige, II. 104. 

Ayiammaii, II. 275. 

Ayana Madakere Linga Viraya, II. 
314 . 

Ayodhya, I. 121, 121 (n) . 

Ayyana Maluka, see under ‘Axn-nl- 
Mulk Gilani. 

Ayyanna, II. 326, 326 (n) . 
Ayyaparusn Nagayya, I. 240. 
Ayyaroarnsu, see Bayasam Ayyaparu- 
engaru. 

Ayyarasanahalli, II. 14. 

A’yyasaml, II. 24. 

Ayyavaliyur, II. 363. 

Ayyavole (Ayyavole), II. 98 (n). 

99, 100, 100 (n).. ’ 

Ayodliyapura, II. 423, 


Babayya, I. 412. 

Babbeya Nayaka, II. 88. 

Baboja, 1 . 276 . 

Babur, II. 267 (n). 

Bacanor, see Barakuru . 

Bachapa, I. 272; II. 237, 239. 
Bacharasu (Ayya), I. 463; II. 127. 

253. ’ 

Bachatc,, II. 25. 

Baehi Baja, II. 277. 

Baclicheya, II. 248. 

Badagareyakere, II. 365. 

Baduga, Badaga, or Vaducker 
People, II. 55, 55 (u), 57, 85. 
Badugulu Caste, II. 50, 197-8, 198 
(«). 

Badanii (Badavi), I. 83; II. 39, 39 
(n), 47. 

Eadami-Prabhuvarma, II. 21. 
Badavara-Vamsa, I. 272. 

Bagadage Budra, I. 274. 

Bagaluru, I. 155. 

Bagaiiayinapalle, II. 16. 

Bagavala, II. 330. 

Bagturahalli Ta mm a. Gauda, II. 362. 
Bagunji (Sime), I. 221; H. 14. 
Bagur, II. 284, 358, 363. 
Bagur-Sime, II. 236, 238, SNI9« 
Baugaru Guttu Kayaka, I. Sffl, 
Baha-ud-din, I. 10, 395. 

Balurikas, I. 146'. 
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3alunani, House of, I. 438. 

Bahubali Deva, II. 243. 
Babubalivrati, II . 243 . 

Baichi Haya^, II. 89. 

Baicheya Dannayaka, I. 116, 259, 
260 (n), 300. 

Baicheya Odeya, I. 259 (n), 260 
(a). 

Baira, 11. 210. 

Bairi Setti, II. 331. 

Bairappa Nayaka, II. 275. 
Baiiavapattana, II. 278, 279, 
B^roja, I. 276. 

Baiyappa Nayaka, II, 286. 
Bajapanarque, I. 242, 419'. 

Bala Bama, I. . 106. 

Bala Chaugale-Had, II. 104. 
Balaaatha, II. 276. 

Balagarakoppa, II . 367 . 

Balam, I. 329. 

Balana Gauda, I. 345. 

Balackaudra kluniadia, I. 274; II. 
243. 

Ba1atkara-6ana, H. 244. 

Balava Jakkaiya, II, 69. 

Balavanka Hayaka, I. 36. 
Baluranahalli, II. 281. 

Balumamte Bajulu, II. 353. 

Balia Gauda, II. 339. 

Ballappa (Vallappa) Haimayaka, I. 

17, 19, 109. 

Ballaima, II. 387. 

Balle, II. 337. 

Ballala, II. 116, 116 (n), 167. 
Ballala, III., I. 4-7 (n), 11-12, 17, 
19-20, 31-6, 82, 84-5, 90, 94, 

167 (n), 232, 272, 276, 433. 
Ballala, IV., I, 4, 12, see Virupaksha 
Ballala. 

Ballala Deva (General), I. 259 (n), 
260 (n). 

Ballada Btkala, I. 268. 

Baldali Setti, H. 370. 

BalehaUi, II. 351. 

Balepa, II. 359. 

Bali-Tamsa, II. 130. 

Ballopura, I. 294. 

Baly (BaU) Island, II. 83 (n) . 
BalUgave, I. 150, 213; II. 98. 
Ballagate (Balagkat), I. 61, 289. 
Bamma, 11. 319. 

Bamma Devarasa, I. 271. 

Bamma Baja, I. 300. 

Bana, I. 48, 56, 271; H. 9, 156, 180, 
180 (n), 215. 

Banavadi-Sthala, II. 283. 

Banavasc, 12,000. I. 213, 258, 

293 (n), 301; II. 258-9, 317, 
398. 


Banadarasayya, II. 200. 
Bandiganali, II. 272. 

Bandanike, II. 36. 

Bandnr, II. 327. 

Bankapur, I. 138, 297, 308, 424, 426, 
455, 461. 

Bankiyapuia, I. 223. 

Bankaraaa, II. 18, 350. 

BanU Kayaka, I. 448, 459. 
Bannivur, II. 326. 

Bannur-NIad, I. 223; II. 254. 
Bannur-Gatta, II. 14, 273. 

Banyas, II. 34 (n), 145. 
Barakuru-Bajya, I. 70, 272, 297-8, 
302, 373, 470; H. 230, 231 (n). 
Barika-Chiniia, II. 319. 

Bannoja, II. 319. 

Barani, I. 5 (n) . 

Barcelor (Basnir), I. 70. 

Barradas, I. 305, 315; II. S3, 214, 
309 (n) 

Barnett, Dr. L. D., I. 333 (n), 
338 (n), 344 (n), 345 (n) ; II. 
65, 68 (n), 98 (n), 170 (n). 
Barros, I. 85, 428 (n), 460 (n) ; 
II. 299. 

Barvvara, II. 99. 

Basava Dikshita, I. 263. 

Basavi Setti, H. 101. 

Basnr, II. 337. 

Basavapattana, I. 102, 329. 
Basavaaiiiiga, I. 114. 

Basava Matha, II. 279. 
Basavappayya, II . 351 . 

Basavayya, II. 277. 

Basavayya Dannayaka, I. 35, 258. 
Basavappa Nayaka, I. 38; II. 151. 
Basappa, II. 95. 

Basava Baja of Keladi, I. 86; II. 
415. 

Basavarasa, II. 407. 

Baticale, see Bhatkal. 

Batinake (‘Path NathJ), H. 53. 
Baudhayana, 1. 189, 362, 369; II. 
128, 193. 

Bavana, II. 334, 335. 

Bavanka Deva, II. 369. 

Bayirava Gauda, II. 91. 

Bayirava Gaudi, II. 90. 

Bayiri Gaudi, II. 91. 

Bayirava Gauda, II. 90. 

Bajiroji, II. 368. 

Bayatanagere, II. 312. 

Bayiche Gauda, II. 326. 

Bayirappa Nayaka, II. 254, 369. 
Baya-Nad, II. 276. 

Bayi-Nad-Sthala, II. 278. 
Bayal-Nad, II. 22. 

Bayire Nayaka, II, 252, ' 
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Bayanaeliarya, I. S76. 

^Tirapnia, II. 370. 

Bayappa Nayaka, II. 15, 17, 49. 
Bajieliaiia, II. 259. 

BeadaJa, I. 78. 

Bedii G-auda, II. 88. 

Beclia Gamida, II. 165. 

Bediaraaa, II. 366. 

Bedanakatte, II. 254. 

Bedar, II. 61. 

Bedais, the, 1. 137-8, 318-9; II. 40, 
54, 54 (n), 195, 327. 

Bednea, see Bedars. 

Bedarahalli, II. 332. 

Bednore (Bednui), I. 74, 142, 221, 
291, 329, 412; II. 294, 301. 
Beeia (Vijaya-Vimpaksha), I. 31, 
90. 

Boejanaggnr, I. 31, 90, 113, 130, 
. 400-1, 403, 405-7, 411, 416, 438- 

9, 466; II. 132-3. 

Behkaae, II. 17, 367. 

Belaratta, I. 357. 

Belekere, I. 97. 

Belali, II. 18. 

Bolanagara, I. 35. 

Belgnla, see Sravana Belgola. 
Belalamatti, II. 260. 

Belugnini, II. 366. 

Belare, I. 221. 

Bdakavadi, I. 179. 

Belur HhrasiTa Deva, I. jl70 (n); 

n. 188. 

Belare, IX. 188. 

Belnvadi, I. 269; II. 211, 369. 
Belar (see also Velapura), I. 4, 38, 
182, 231, 289; II. 200, 371, 397, 
405. 

Belala Bangs, I. 25, 27, 88. 
Belur-Sinne, II. 256, 286. 

Bellnr, Bajas of, I. 139. 

Bellary District, I. 199, 224, 227, 
289, 427; II. 14. 

Bengapor, see Bankapur. 
BeUai^onda, I. 238. 

Bennegere, 1. 376. 

Bonnerum, I. 40 (n) . 

Belali, II. 350. 

Benares (Kasi), I. 48, 409, 412; II. 

78, 132, 211, 217, 239, 357. 
Bengal, I. 42, 78, 389; II. 72, 245. 
Bengaluru, I. 155, 320. 
Betraangala, I. 273. 

Ble^eneger, I. 66, 72, 130 (n), 133- 
4, 136, 139, 298, 304, 381; II. 
304-5. 

Benkappa Setti, I. 217, 338. 
Benayatanahalli Ckiuda, II. 358. 
Benbar, I. 78. 


Bennarali-Jannegurn, II. 88. 
Benkacharya, I. 276. 

Benkipuxa, II. 228. 

Bennedone, II. 339. 

Bennegere,, I. 182; II. 246. 
Bendukaliyur, 11, 35. 

Belagaratti, II. 257. 

Benasayar, I. 160; II. 49. 
Benkacbeiya Gauda, II. 19. 
Bemmattanurn, I. 214. 
Bemmattanur-Vritti, II. 339, 340. 
Benunatanakallupattana, II. 15, 232. 
Bematrakal-Sime, I. 268. 

Bettor, I. 214. 

Bettagonda, I. 264. 

Bettayya Dannayaka, I. 215. 

Betula, H. 366. 

Beribe, 1 . 7 (n) . 

BevinahaDi, I. 411; II. 254. 
Bhadri, H. 39. 

Bhadroia, I. 237, 237 (n). 
Bhadrabahu, I. 40. 

Bhadra, Birer, II. 227. 
Bhadra^alam, I. 141. 

Bhadrayya, I. 231 . 

Bhagavaii-Ghatta, II. 365. 
Bhogyapura (Bagnr), II. 17, 
Bhairappa Nayaka, I. 256. 
Bhsirarasa Odeyar, II. 208. 

Bhaktas (Sriraishnaras), I. 103. 
Bhaladera, II. 103. 

Bharangi, I. 221. 

Bhandara Earihara, I. 32. 
Bhandarada Bukkanna, I. 32. 
Bhandaram Aparasaya, TI. 282. 
Bhandaramu, II. 50. 

Bhandarkar, Dr. B. G., I. 84 (n). 
Bhandaripalli alias Erislinarayapura, 
II. 227, 228. 

Bhanu Gupta, II. 85. 
Bhanuratipattana, I. 293. 

Bharangi, I. 74. > 

Bharadvaja-Gotra, I. 15, 257, 259; 
II. 130, 367. 

Bharata-Ehanda, I. 73; II. 103. 
Bharat! Tirtha Sripada, I. 19, 109, 
Bhargara, II. 405. 

Bhaskara (Poet), II. 167. 
Bbaskara-l^hetra, I. 92, 100, 114; 
II. 230, 237, 265. 

Bhatkal, I. 70-1, 151 (n't, 289, 

297; II. 417. 

Bbaranayingarn, _ 1 . 256 . 

Bhavyas, see Jainas. 

Bhatta Bayichappa, I. 154, 272-3. 
Bhara Sangama, I. 32. 

Ebarabhnti Jala, I. 12. 

Bhishma, I. 143, 244; H. 121. i'^' 

Bhiksharritti Appa, I. 196, „ . 
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BbikdiaTritti Ayyagal, I. 230. 
Bhikshavirtti-Matlia, I. 159. 
Bhikahavritti Tattayya, II. 70 (n). 
Mksha-Matha, I. 171. 

Bhima (Gauda), II. 324. 

Bhillas, The, I. 364. 

Bhoga Baja (Bhogaya Beiva), II. 
263, 280. 

Bhogarasa, II. 279. 

Bhodarupa Bhagavararasu, II, 210. 
Bhoga Nanjayya, I. 75. 

Bhodampa (Bhagavar Araau), I. 
181 (n). 

Bhoja, II. 413 (n). 

Bhnjanga Bao, II. 133 (n ) . 

Bhupati Odeyar, 1. 358. 
BhuvanaikaviTa Samaialoka, King, 
II. 406. 

BhuTanekaTiranpattanasirmai, I. 
294. 

Bhuvaiiesvari, see Durga. 

Bhuvi Beddi Chennama Beddi, I. 
240. 

Bichenegar, I. 113, 119. 

Bidar, I. 87 (n), 405, 415, 462. 
Bidur, I. 406. 

Bidare-Slme, II. 254, 257, 

Bidrur, see Bednore. 

Biderur Koaappa Adikari, I. 266. 
Bidupalle, I. 413. 

Bidjanagar, I. 113. 

Bijanagar, I. 113, 131, 385, 396: 
II. 373. 

Bijapnr, I. 134 (n), 306, 391, 405- 
8, 411, 415, 463, 467; II. 77. 
Bijiy Khan, 1. 407. 

Bilankote, II. 16. 

BiHa(s), II. 107, 337. 

Billappa Kayaka, I. 339, 342, 376-7, 
383. 

Billayya Bandanayaka, 1 . 215, . 

Bill Kuruharu, I. 160; II. 49. 
Klihed Country, II. 49, 160. 

Bilusone Nad, II. 18. 

Bilal Deo (Dew), see Ballala, III. 
Bilal Bai, see Ballala, TV, 

Bianaga, City of, I. 61, 70, 87, 107, 
113-4, 117, 125, 141, 189, 205, 220, 
243, 253, 354, 380, 410, 419, 444-5, 
451, 460-1; II. 288, 295, 311, 
375. 

Ksnaga, King of, II. 122, 123 (n), 
143, 219, 226, 310 (n) . 
Bisnagar, Kingdom of, I. 78, 297; 

U. 78, 123. 

Birignnji, II. 326. 

Bira Nolamhadhiraja, I. 212. 
Birana, II. 87. 

Bin Settihalli, I. 268. . _ 


Bira Gauda, II. 90. 

Birur Bomma Gauda, II. 89. 

Bira Dcvarasa, I. 271. 

Bire Najaka, I. 449. 

Biravoli Timmarajadeva Maharaja, 
11. 403. 

I^tasamudra, II . 404 . 

Bitti Deva, see Vishnuvandhana 
Hoysala . 

Bittiyoja, II. 319. 

Bitti-guru, II. 324. 

Bitti Bova, IT. 329. 

Bittemayja, II. 339, 

Bittapa (Vittapa), II. 341. 
Bitrigunta or Bittarakimta, 11. 23S. 
Bizenagelia, I. 62, 76, 113, 124; 

II. 388. 

Biyatve, II. 87. 

Boca, see Bukk^ Baya, I. 

Bodi Nayak Palliyaearcr, I. 352. ■ 
Bodhayya Baya, T. 115. 

Bodipet, II . 193 (n) . 

Bogguvalli, n. 294. 

Bokki Setti, II. 370. 
Boia-Mallikarjiina Odeyar, IT. 233. 
Bola Gauda, II. 89. 

Bole Nayaka, II. 286. 

Bole Mummeya Nayaka, 1 . 318 9 ; 
11. 265. 

Boligadacha VrajagoruTindla, II. 
190 (n). 

Bonuneya Nayaka, I. 448, 439, 469. 
Bombeya Dannayaka, II. 338. 
Bomoga, II . 362 . 

Bombay Presidency, I. 3; II. 40. 
Bomoja 11. 112. 

Bomma, see Bommeya Nayaka. 
Bomma Gauda, II. 320. 

Bommanna, II. 324. 

Bomma Gauda, II. 91, 93-4, 242, 258, 
365. 

Bomma Deva Gauda, I. 318; II. 
265, 368. 

Bomma Gaudi alias Bommakka, 
II. 88, 90-1, 243. 

Bommi, II. 260. 

Bommi Beddi, I. 141. 

Bommala Devi, II. 180 (n) . 
Bommambe, II. 163. 

Bommana Setti, I. 338. 

Bommanna, II. 89, 130. 
Bommanna-Ayya, 1 . 168 . 
Bommanna Gauda, II. 13. 
Bommandira, II. 90. 

Bommanapura, II. 345, 348. 
Bommaraea, I. 271; II. 88. 
Bommarasa, see Kumara Bommarasa. 
Bommarasiamma, Queen, I. 182, 376. 
Bommaraea Gauda, II. 90. 
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Bommarasa (Poet), 11. 181 (n). 
Bommeya iN'ayaka, II. 89'. 

Bondi, I. 449. 

Boppa Bcvarasa, T. 149 (n). 
Boppana Pandita, I. 274. 

Borisn Bairinendn, TI 50. 

Borisu Nagatata, II. SO. 

Boyees, The, I. 62, 63, 65, 67; 11. 
54. 299. 

Boyivilla, I. 256. 

Bovaana-Ayya, II. 189. 

Boppa Hcgeade, II. 350. 

Braeelore (^sruri, I. 70. 

Brahma, I. 247, 362. 

Brahma-Ioka, II. 20 
Brahma-Kshatriya, I. 300-1; II. 
25, 32. 

Brahmadeaaparru, I. 293. 

Brahmans, I. 50-1. 69, 76-7, 79, 97- 
• 8, 109, 143-4, 148, 149 (n), 153, 

Il63, 168, 172, 174, 176-7, 199, 
200, 212-3, 216 (n), 226, 230-3, 
237, 243, 246, 256, 258, 262, 

269, 276-7, 286, 294, 332, 334, 
336, 347, 349 50, 363, 366-7, 

370, 374, 378, 386, 388, 392-4, 
411, 427, 444, 446-7, 459, 464; 
II. 3, 18-21, 25, 29, 31, 4.5, 54, 
59 (n), 60, 61 (n), 64-6, 86 (n), 
92, 97, 100 (n), 106, 113, 119-23, 
127-9, 131, 133-6, 138-49 (n), 

158, 178, 185, 187-94, 205, 207- 

8, 210-12, 216 (ii), 222, 228, 

230 (n), 234, 239-40, 246-7, 257, 
265, 281, 294, 311 (n), 318-22, 
324-28, 330, 332-3, 335-37 (n), 

339-40 (n), 345, 347, 349, 353- 
60, 362-3, 365 6, 368-70, 377-8, 
380, 382, 391, 390 (n), 399, 403, 
409. 

Brahmanya-Tirtha, I. 264; II. 405. 
Briggs, I. 261 (n), 430-1. 
Brihaspati, I. 257, 388; II. 92, 229 
(n), 235. 

Brown, C.P., II. 59 (n), 114 (n). 
Bu Shtti, II. 335. 

Buchanan, I. 24, 26, 40 (n), 89; II. 

400, 400 (n). 

Buchi Deva, II. 341. 

Budihala, H. 321. 

Budihal Sime, I. 160, 236, 343; II. 

71, 253, 254. 

Bnidihalivara, II. 220. 

Budanahalu, II . 365 . 

Budigutta, I. 155. 

Buddhists, 1 . 13 . 

Budapa Setti, II. 106. 

Burgess, James, I. 140. 

Burma, I. 58. 


Bumoll, Dr. A. C., II. 64. 

Burhan Nizam Shah, I. 406, 407. 

Buja Gauda, II. 89. 

Bnkka Eaya (Odeyar, Mahipati), 1, 

7 (n), 8, 14, 19, 22-5, 27, 29, 
33-7, 84-6, 88-96, 98-9, 101 (n), 
102-3, 105-112, 139, 170, 190, 

241, 257, 237 (n), 258-9, 272, 

277, 287-8, 293, 290-300, 308, 

312, 314, 3]4 (n), 343, 358 (n), 
371, 372; II. 1, 14, 36, 70, 108, 
163, 235, 238, 244, 271-2, 294, 
359 

Bnkka Baya, II., I 24, 28; II. 35, 
154, 173, 381, 303-4; II. 18, 88, 
188 (n), 195 (u), 236, 238, 272, 
273, 406. 

Bukkamhudhi, II. 106. 

Bukkana Navaka, IT. 211. 

Bnkkappa Nayaka, I. 266. 

Bukkgrasa (Official), I. 378. 

Bukkarayapura, 1 . 92 . 

Bukkarayasamudra, I. 258 (n). 

Bukkaniia (son of Bliatta Bachi- 
yappa), I. 154. 

Bukkasagaram, 1 . 233 . 

Buktihara, II . 96 . 

Bulikhara, II. 89. 

Burudakunta-Simo, II. 282. 

Busuvi Setti, II. 271. 

Buvanahalli, II . 16 . 

BuvanamuludupperunderuSru, I. 63, 

0 

Cadiri, see Kadri. 

Caesar Frederick, I. 64, 66-7, 72, 79, 
121, 124, 124 (n), 130 (n), 133, 
135-8, 304, 306, 308, 381; II. 
80, 241, 244, 295, 299, 304. 

Calapate, I. 78. 

Calecu, see Calicut. 

Calicare, I. 78. 

Calcciico, I. 78. 

Coloturo, I. 78. 

Caligi’ande, 1 . 78 . 

Calicut, I. 2, 58, 290, 297; II. 303, 

Camavar Tribe, I. 352. 

Cambay (Cambaia), I. 49, 51, 78-9. 

Camulaca Najakcr, I. 352, 353. 

Cnnara, see Ivanara. 

Canehi, see Kan chi. 

Candi, see Kandy. 

Camanyque, I. 410. 

Cananore, I. 55, 404, 431. 

Canariius, The, II. 29, 47, 186, 296, 
298, 305. 

Cannameira, I. 78. 

Candavarajvn, I. 44. 

Cochin, I. 2, 290; II. 57. 
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Coimbatore District, I. 75, 233, 352; 
n. 37. 

Colororam, I. 78. 

Comara, 1 . 460 . 

Comarberca, 1 . 460-1 . 

Comorin, Cape (Comoris), I. 78, 
290 (n). 

Condamara, I. 460. 

Canguivarao, I. 85. 

ConjeeTeram, see Kanchipuram. 
Connumeira, I. 78. 

Camata, see Karnataka. 

Carnatic, The, I. 4, 30-1, 401, 424, 
438; II. 29. 

Castanheda, I. 220, 418; II. 416-8. 
Casi, see Benares. 

Castille, II. 399. 

Castilians, The, II. 35. 

Catamuloco, see Qutb Shah. 

Cathay, II. 302. 

Centacola, see Ankola. 

Central Provinces, The, I. 114. 
Ceylon, I. 51-2, 114, 290; II. 85, 
98 (n). 

Chadalavada, I. 181. 

Chaduparala Kondama Baja, 11. 
393. 

Chadurangapattana, II. 104. 
Chaharasa Banunarasa, II. 112. 
Obaja Oja, TI. 270. 

Chakkere, II. 357. 

Chakravarti Dannayaka, II. 340. 
Chakkalur, II. 275. 

Chalappa, II. 340. 

Chala Sampradnya, I. 276. 

Chalo Nakiti, II. 15. 

Chalnki Chakravarti, I. 36. 

Chaluki Narayana, I. 36. 
Chamarasu Odeyar, II. 254. 

Chama, II. 200. 

Chamakabbo, II. 244. 

Chama Nripala, I. 378; II. 265. 
Chameya Kayaka, I. 83. 

Champa (SamMbuva Eaya), I. 459. 
Chamunda Baya, I. 202; II. 25. 
Chamunda Setti, II. 173. 
Chamarajanagara Taluka, I. 75, 314. 
Chamunatha Erega, I. 214. 
ChamanahalU, II. 356. 

Chameya Nay aka, I. 83. 

Chanda, II. 200. 

Chandappa, II. 331. 
Chandappa-Ayya, II . 283 . 
Chandawe, see Gana Kumari Chan- 
da we. 

Chandavuru, II. 104. 

Chandalas, The, II. 136. 

Chandel, U. 258 (n). 


Chandi, see Gingee. 
Chandrapushkarani River, II. 266. 
Chandra-Chuda Sarasvati, II. 264. 
Chandragiri Devaraya Odeyar, I. 
230. 

Chandra Kavi, I. 324; II. 274. 
Chandralekhai, see Tanjore. 
Chandrasekhara Sarasvati, II. 263. 
Chandrapparasar Odeyar, I. 259 
(n), 260 (n). 

Chandrasekhara (Pandya King), I. 
206; II. 223. 

Chandrasekharayya, I. 265; II. 279. 
Cliandrasena Buri, II. 244. 
Chandrikadevi, II. 166. 

Chandragiri, I. 113, 138, 140-2, 155, 
176, 264, 299; II. 104, 195 (n), 
258, 308, 356, 390, 420 (n). 
Chandraglri-Durga, II. 266. 
Chandragiri-Eajya, I. 91, 177, 196, 
230-1, 236, 293-5; II. 277, 402. 
Chandragiri-Maharajya, 1 . 293 . 
Chandragiri-Saia, I. 154, 240. 
Chandragiri-Venthe, II. 280. 
Ohandragupta, I. 52. 

Chandragupti, I. 18, 28. 
Chandragntti (Rajya), I. 298, 308; 

II. 104, 258, 356. 
Chandragnttipnra, I. 257, 
Chandragntti Eighteen Kampana, II. 
274. 

Changa-Nad, II . 108 . 

Changamma, II. 18. 

Changalaraya, II. 195, 196. 
Channapim, II. 251, 420. 
Channappa Bhatta, II. 368. 
Ohannapattana-Sime, II. 281. 
Channaraya Odeyar, I. 168. 
Channayanapura, I. 268. 
Characscale, I. 78. 

Charukiriti Pandita Acharya, II. 409. 
Chaturvedimangala Bhatta, II. 369. 
Chatra-Gotra, II. 20. 

Chatis, see Settis. 

Ghattayya Perumala Deva, II. 330, 
331. 

Chattanahalli, II . 321 . 

Chata Vitthalanatha, II. 420. 
Chanda Nayaki, II. 90. 

Chandoja, II. 346. 

Chauluni, II. 60. 

Chaunda, II. 126. 

Ohaupesh-Hasara, I. 397. 
Chaurasidurga, I. 290. 

Chavudi Setti, II. 352. 

Chavara Chennaya Nayakaya, II ■ 
254. 

Ohejarla, I. 233 (n). 

Chelur, II. 254. . .. j 
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CiheittflTasa, II. 354. 

Oheusa, II. 185. 

Chemmklca, II. 88. 

Chennappa, I. 460. 

Gheunappa Nayundn, I. 139, 139 
(“)• 

Chenebiah, Mr., II. 138 (m). 

Cbeani Setti, II. 279. 

CSiengiii, sea Gingee. 

CLezma Deva Glioda Maha-Aiaau, I. 
160. 

Oheima Viranna Nayaka, II. 351. 
Ohennama Nayinengaru, I. 349. 
Oheimaiiiaraju, I. 434. 

Gheimeya Nayaka, II. 321, 361. 
Cheanaraya Odeyar, II. 21, 351. 
ChennakeBavanatha, I. 38-9. 
Gheanarasa (of the Athavane), I. 
176. 

Gheimapattana, I. 139. 

Cheimapura (Village), II. 256. 
Ghjetmiganapura, II. 286. 

Ohera, II. 99. 

CheTamahadevi (Mod. Shermadevi), 
II. 208. 

Cheramana Mamkarjuna, I. 347. 
GheiUTupalli, II. 253. 

Ghetor-Nadu, II . 228 . 

Chettn Eayen, 11. 44. 

Ohica Eaya, see Chikka Eaya. 
Ghidambaram, I. 194, 198, 231, 233, 
372; n. 368, 409 (n). 
OhidamhaTanathapura, II. 277, 
Ohidbodhi Bharati, II. 267. 

Chikka Bhimaima, II. 246. 
Chikkapura, II. 232. 

Chikka, II. 257. 

Ohikkanna, II. 369. 

Chikkatanuna, 1 . 75 . 

OUkka Begur, II. 337. 

Chikka Bommanna Heggade, I. 169. 
Gbikka-BoTa, II. 258, 320. 

Chikka Gangur, I. 381, 383. 
Ohikkagoiida, I. 431. ^ 

CJhikkaua Gaada, H- 
Chikka Gaudabaii, II. 405. 
Chikka-Haynr, II. 343. 
Chikka-Honniixu, II. 18, 234. 

Chikka Kudali, I. 5, 232. 

Chikka Jigalige, II. 104. „ 

Chikka Kampana Odleya, I. 314; U. 
36. 

Chikkakavi Jiya, II. 329. 

Chikka Odeyar, 1 . 234, 258 (n) . 
Chikka Mahalige, II. 104. 
Gbikkasayakanahalli Taluka, II. 279. 
Chikkanna Odeyar, I. 169- 
Chikka Singappa Nayaka, II. 404. 
Ghikka Timma Baja, II. 276. 


Chikka Baya, I. 157, 207, 242 (n), 
300, 315-6; II. 214. 

Chikka Baya (of Ummattur), I. 

158; II. 263 (n), 266. 

Chikka Sankanna Nayaka, 1. 291. 
Chilamakuru, I. 350. 

Chiladalara Bopadalara, I. 337. 
Ohimmana Odieyar, I. 383. 
Qiimataaakallu, II, 104, 

Chimku Beddi, I. 358. 

China, I. 78, 427; II. 299, 305. 
Cliinapanayque, I. 242, 419, 435. 
Chinese, I. 81. 

Chingleput District, I. 154, 158, 172, 
177, 182, 196, 227, 289, 334, 340- 
1, 372-3; n. 43, 45, 266, 275, 
387, 403 (n), 405-7. 
Chinnadevianuna, II. 162. 

Chlnna Bomma, I. 141. 

Chinahoturu, II. 60, 60 (n) , 

Chinna Malloja, I. 96, 276. 
Chinnamaraju, I. 235. 

Chinnanna, II . 18 . 

ChintalacheruTU, I. 97. 

Chiricole, I. 78. 

CluraduTu, II. 140. 

Chiranadi Biver, I. 384. 
OhlTararapalli, I. 91. 
Cbitagondanahalli, I. 270. 

Ohitaldroog (Chitradurgn) District, 
I. 32, 224, 289, 329; II, 40, 47, 
49, 400. 

Chitambur, I. 80. 

Chitrameli Perukkalan-Dirukkaya- 
nam, II. 365. 

CSiitrachedu, I. 97; II. 403. 
OMtrahalli-Nhd, II. 49. 

Chitikanabala, II. 14. 
Chitrakutadurga, see Chitaldroog. 
Ghitivoyya Nayaka, II. 106. 
Chittalapuripattana, II. 195 (n). 
Chitteyiir, 1 . 229 . 

Chittavatti, II. 319. 

Chittoor District, II. 19, 282. 
Chittoor District, I. 179. 

Chiji Bassi Setti, II. 105. 

Chiya Gaudi, II. 91. 

Ohiyana Saliyur, I. 214. 

Cliokka Gauda, II. 89, 364. 

Chokkala Govindartate, II. 184. 
Chokka-Nad, II. 105. 

Chokka Setti, II. 105. 

Ghola, I. 21, 193, 460; 11. 99. 
Cholas, I. 2, 116, 322. 

Cholamandala (Cliaramandel, Coro- 
mandal), I. 51, 78-9, 141, 283, 

289, 290 (n), 298-9; II. 34-5, 
87, 389-90, 
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Cholasamudram, II. 277. 

Chriatavao de Figueiredo, I. 399; 

II. 288, 376, 413. 

Clirist, 1 . 80 . 

Christians, I. 55, 67, 79-81; II. 47, 
291. 


Chytarao, see Achyuta Raya. 
Cide, I. 253-4. 

Coi-umhiins, see Km-nmbars. 


Correa, II . 401 . 

Cottadi Pcriyan, II. 114. 

Goulam, I. 80. 

Couto, I. 84-5, 107, 134, 137, 395 
(n) ; II. 21o . 

Crisnaranaraquo, I. 380, 419. 
Crisnarao, see Krialuia Deva Raya. 
Creasy, Battle of, I. 430. 

Crynmata, see Kunnuata . 
Curugode-Cliowdayah, I. 115. 
Cuddtpah District, I. 287, 288, 322. 
Ouddalore, I. 352. 

Cumarvirya, II. 380. 

Cumbola, see Kumbla. 

Cupuelii, II. 44. 

Curuaibar, see Rumnibar . 


D 


jjaouu, i. 

Dalavayi Agraharas, I. 226, 383. 
Dalavayi Aliya Tinunarasa, 1 . 30». 
Dalavayi Basavi Nayaka, II. I'l- 
Dalavayi Devaraya Vadayuluvaru, I. 

157. ^ 

Dalavayi Sevappa Nayaka, I. 217. 
Dalavayi Sonnaya Gauda, II. 260. 
Dalavayi Sonnappa Nayaka, II. 275, 


280. 

Dalavayi Vcnkatapa Nayudu, I. 233. 
X)&ni3.r (Daniflrl) Kottam, I« 291j 
293, 295; II. 402. 

Damar (Damal) Nadu, I. 293, 295. 
Damaqueti, I. 71. 

Dames, Longworth, I. 254 (n), 454 
(nO, 467 (n); II. 172 (n), 240, 
292 (n), 304 (n) . 

Dammappa Nayaka, I. 160; II. 49. 


Damme, II . 255 . 

Damodara Somaiya, II. 332. 
Danakaiia Devi, II. 256. 

Danamula, 1 . 318 ; II . 348, 367 . 
Danamula-Menasur, II, 348. 
Danivasa, I. 168, 221; II. 21. 
Danivasa-Sime, II. 351. 

Dandapa, II. 275. 

Dandadhara, I. 248. 

Dandanayaka Govindarasa, I. 213. 
Dandanayaka Salipagya, II. 398. 
Dannayakapura, II . 369 . 

Dandi Sctti, II. 105. 


Dareha, II. 52, 409. 

Darwari (Bevolt), I. 10. 

Dasa, I. 345. 

Dasaiya, 11. 101, 101 (n). 

Dasi, II. 357. 

Dasanahalli, II. 355. 

Dasarahalli alias Devapura, II. 284. 
Dasasira, see Bavana. 

Dasayanpalli, II. 360. 

Dasavidya Daiidanatha, I. 276. 
Dati (Dadi) Sonvsyya (Somayya) 
Dannavaka, I. 19-20, 203; II. 
250, 320, 333, 340. 

Dati (Dadi) Singeya Dannavaka, I. 
19. 

Daulatabad, see Devagiii. 

Daquem, see Deccan. 

Deccsan (Deklian), I. 4, 10, 30-1, .51, 
210, 289-290 (n), 317, 405, 410, 
431, 467, 467 (n), 469, 469 

(n); II. 77-8, 304 (n)._ 
Deceania (Dekanese), I. 135, 411; 

II. 71 (n), 145. 

Denkanakote, I. 155. 

Dekabbe, II. 86-7. 

Dpkaya Nayaka, II. 398. 

Delhi (Delly, Dehll), I. 3, 5, 10, 31- 
2, 85, 107, 265, 445-6. 

Demayi, II . 88 . 

Demiyakka, II . 173 . 

Denaikancotta (Dfl.nayakanakotta), 

I. 429. 

Depanna Odeyar, I. 227; II. 22i), 
344, 423. 

Desavara, I. 227. 

Desada-pete, II . 202 (ii) . 

Dese, II. 257. 

Desi, II. 285. 

Desiyagana, II. 184, 243. 

Devadar, see Deva Eaya, II. 
Devagiri, I. 3, 4, 7, 29, 31-2, 221, 
448. 

Devakkapuram, I. 158-9, 171, 203; 

II. 387. 

Devamandala Sirmai, I. 233. 
Devangas, II. 60. 

Devanampatanam, I. 352. 

Devappa, I. 168; II. 322, 331, 342. 
Devapura, I. 161. 

Devappagal, II. 274. 

Devappa Dandadhipa (Dannayaka), 
I. 301; i;. 238, 340. 

Devappa Gauda, I. 64; II. 353 (n). 
Devappa Hariappa, I. 5, 22. 
Devappa Nayaka, II. 276. 

Devappa Setti, I. 338. 
Devappudaiyar (a Chief), II. 387. 
Devamiayya, I. 75; II. 189. 
DCivanna Odeyar, II. 371. 
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Ibevarasa (Gieat Ministar), U. S52. 
Devarasayya, IT. 278, .844, 350. 
Devara Donakoada, II. 50. 
Devaraballi, II. 332. 

Bevarapalle, I. 100. 

Devarasi-Guiu, II. 324. 

Devaru Somayaji, II. 236. 

Devara Senabova, I. 170. 

I>eTa Eaya, I. 27, 86, 107, 154, 202 
(n), 260 (n), 304, 306, 314, 312, 
318, 347, 379, 401, 408, 421; II. 
15, 105, 131, 238, 414, 421. 
Deva Baya, II. 36, 44, 57, 110 

(n), 113, 155, 157, 167, 172, 

176-7, 182-3, 195-6, 202 (n), 216 
(n), 230, 235, 254, 256, 259, 

259 (u), 263, 269, 289, 304, 

324, 341, 358, 373, 378, 380, 

384, 384, 386, 390, 400, 403-5, 
. 410, 414, 432, 432 (n), 438-9, 
458-7, 461-2; II. 4, 37, 105-6, 
134, 163, 189, 190, 216, 231, 238, 
246, 254, 273-4, 279 (n), 293, 

297-8, 312, 353, 422-4. 

Dera Baya (Buler of Gerasoppe), II. 
34. 

Deva Baya Odeyar (TJdaiyar), I. 
196, 231. 

Devarayanpattadai, I. 171. 
Devarayapattaua Timma Odeyar, II. 
278. 

Devasthanam Devakkapuram, II. 
277. 

Devaya Gauda, II. 19. 

Devayya Kayaka, I. 431; II. 88-9. 
Deviyakka’a Hatavari, I. 177. 
Devnlu Papa Baya, I. 69. 
Devodeyar, II. 22. 

Dew Bay, see Deva Baya, I. 
Dkanushkoti, I. 464. 

DIhananjaya Baja Odeyar, I. 269. 
Dhanushtra, II. 99. 

Dharani Deva, II. 366. 
Dkoranikota, II. 162. 

Dkaranoja, 1. 275, 277. 

Dkarma, see Hindu Dharma. 
Djflnna Deva (King), II. 85. 
Dharmapattana, I. 373. 
Dharmapora-Sammat, I. 345. 
Dihannapuii, I. 155. 

Dkarmagodu Gauda, II. 261. 
Dkaimaraja, II. 231. 
Dkarmesvara-pura, II. 231. 

Dkarwar, I. 138, 308. 

Dliarwar District, I. 289; II. 68. 
Dhuma, II. 200, 

DJiur Samundar, see Dorasamudra. 
Dhvaja Tiuunana Dasa, II. 394. 
Dialcan, I. 66. 

61 


Dikshitasvami, see Goviuda Diksbita, 

Dilavar Khan, I. 411, 456. 

Dilavar Odeyar, I. 381-2. 

Dilipayya, II. 255. 

DilU, see Delhi. 

Dipavali, II. 387, 387 (n). 

Diudigul, I. 427. 

Dindigul District, I. 352. 

Dindima, I. 278; II. 134. 

Dodda Damana Gauda, I. 345. 

Dodder! Malapa Gauda, II. 260. 

Doddagavanahalh, II. 256. 

Doddeii-Sime, I. 270; II, 260, 354. 

Domar, I. 461. 

Dombalur, I. 223. 

Doni Francisco de Almeido, I. 70, 
404. 

Dombara Kandyala, I. 233. 

Don Menezes, 11. 299. 

Dondavate, I. 172; II. 14. 

Dorasamudra, I. 4, 6-7, 7 (u), 11- 
2, 31, 34, 84, 88-9, 102, 388, 
388 (n); U. 104, 158, 243, 321. 

Dotiyah (Dottiyah), I. 422; II. 55. 

Dravida Desam, II. 46. 

Draupadi, II . 181 (n) . 

Duarte Barbosa, I. 42-3, 45, 49-51, 
63, 59, 62-3, 65, 70-4, 78-80, 129, 
131, 254, 297, 393, 422-3, 427, 
435 (n), 436, 438, 443-4, 454-5; 
II. 28-9, 34, 34 (n), 51-3, 61, 
73, 75-6, 76 (n), 77-8 (n), 80 
(n), 93-4, 122,' 143, 143 (n), 144, 
159, 171, 174-8, 191, 240-2, 292, 
295, 300, 302 (n), 310, 311 

(n), 398, 417-8, 422. 

Dudanuhalli, II. 270. 

Dudda, II. 319. 

Duggabbe, II. 329. 

Du Jarric, II. 420 (n). 

Dureya, I. 271. 

Durga (Durgga) (Fortress), I. 116, 
221, 469; II. 89. 

Durga (Goddess), I. 27; II. 372, 373 
(n), 386. 

Dummi-Nad, I. 159, 223. 

Dumnii-Sime, I. 381, 383. 

Duree, Elver, I. 81. 

Dhurjati, Lakshmipati, II. 137, 138 
(n), 152 (n). 

Dvaita, I. 13. 

Draraka, I. 106. 

Dvarnsamudra, see Dorasamudra. 

Dyapa-Kedurappa, II. 360. 

E 

Hast India Company, I. 190; II. 98 

W- 

Hast Indies, I. 82, f i. 
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jE!cIi& (Ruler), II. 8S. 

Rdava Jakkaiya, II. 69. 

Sdelialli, II. 355, 366. 

Ederolalu, II. 326. 

Edward III, King, I. 430. 

Ede-nad Seventy, II. 90, 104, 107, 
258, 259, 356, 358. 

Ediyur-Dandi Viranna Odevar, II. 
71. 


Egypt, I. 84. 

Egyptians, The, II. 53. 

Eighteen Kampanas (tee alto Araga 
18 Eampaua), I. 73. 
Ein-ool-Moolk, see under ‘Ain-ul- 
Mulk Gilani. 

Ekkalarasa, II. 87. 

Ekanarayana Bhatta, I. 438. 
Ekapada, II. 99. 

Elahanka-nad, I. 12, 357; II. 342. 
Elahanka-nad Brabhu Bairi Beva, II. 
361. 

Elahanka-nad Prabhu Chikka Bayi- 
raya Nayaka, II. 342. 
Elahanka-nad Prabhu Immadi Hiri 
Kempaya Gauda, II. 411. 
Elahanka-nad Prabhu Jala Bliima 


Setti, II. 246. 

Elahanka-nad Prabhu Kempayya 
Gauda, II. 256. 

Elamballi, II. 366. 

Ellappa (Elapa) Nayaka, II. 257, 
278 (n). 

Ellappanna, II. 257. 

Elapuram, II. 208. 

ElUa, P. W., I. 201-2; U. 114-115 
(n), 116-7. 

Ellis, T. W., II. 63. 

EUiol^ (Sir Walter), I. 27-9, 88, 
i02, 252 (n). 

Elase, II. 366. 

Elasnr Samani Gauda, II. 19. 

Eleyur-Sime, II. 256. 

Eleyur Visvanatha Setti, I. 394; II. 
270. . r d 


Eliva-Malaga, I. 432. 

Elphinstone, II. 86 (n). 

Elvanasnr, 1 . 322, 337 . 
Elumuri-Parru, 1 . 175 . 

Emanuel de Veiga, II. 390. 
Embeiumanar, II. 406. 
Emakalapnram, 1 . 352-3 . 

Ennayiram, II . 283 . 

Engoja, I. 276. 

Eragaiiahalli, I. 75-76 (n) . 

Era Kiishnappa Nayaka, II. 231, 
268; 11. 17, 49, 270, 284. 
Eramanchi Tulukanna Nayaka, II. 
393. I 


Erumainadu, t. 40 (n). 


Erumurai-nadu, I. 180, 344. 

Erumurkkadaippalli, II. 337, 

Erumaikkatti, 1. 355. 

Erekatte, 1 . 256 . 

Erkelas, II. 54. 

Esagur, II. 339, 340. 

Ettur Tirnmalai Kumara Tatacharva, 
II. 406. 

Europe, I. 75, 404, 431; II. 76 (n). 

Europeans, I. 430-1; II. 302. 

P 

Eather Balthua, IT. 13. 

Father Bouchet, II. 13. 

Faria y Sousa, I. 70, 78- 107, 136, 
136 (n), 137, 428, 431; II. 9.'i. 

Ferishtah, I. 3-4, 30, 87, 90, 122, 
132, 1,34, 261 (n), 304, 316-7, 

379, 400, 402-3, 403 (n), 404, 
404 (n), 405-8, 411, 414, 417, 

417 (n), 424; 430-31, 438-40, 444- 
6, 450, 455-7 (n), 461, 464-6; 
n. 29, 131, 133 (n), 185, 424. 

Firuz Shah Bahmani, I. 210, 212, 
379, 401, 403, 408, 461, 465; II. 
177 (n), 414. 

Fleet, Br. J. F., I. 4, 149 (n), 258 
(n); II. 98, 255. 

Floris, Peter WilUamson, I. 224, 399; 
II. 83, 401. 

Francis, Mr. I. 132. 

Franciscans, The, II . 30 (n) . 

Franchi, see Christians. 

French Settlements, I. 340. 

Friar Jordanus, II. 93. 

a 

Gaddam Tirumala Tattayangar, II. 
405. 

Oadekallu, I. 207. 

Gajakonapura, see Anegundi. 

Gajapatis, The, I. 306, 462; II. 262 
(n). 

Gajaranya, (Lord of Tiruvanikka, 
Jambukesvaram), I. 9. 

Gajaramapalli, I. 237. 

Galihalu, II. 105. 

Galigekere alias Bamapura, II. 17. 

Gamdarajo (Saluva Govinda Eaja?), 
II. 288, and (n). 

Ganachari Linga, I. 216. 

Gana-Eumari Ohandawe, II. 158, 
158 (n). 

Ganapatima, I. 35. 

Ganapaya, I. 278. 

Gandaradityarasa, I. 40 (n) . 

Ganda-Bherunda (Image), II. 270. 

Gaud'aui Bevaranna, . II . ,324. 
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Gandara Dera Setti, 11. 329. 

Ganda Narayana Setti, II. 249, 250. 
Ganda Baja (Gaadaf Govindaf), 1. 
461 (n). 

Gaodasi, II. 331. 

Gangadevimanali, II. 323. 
Gangadevl, Princess, I. 8, 37, 107-9, 
126, 128, 423, 459; II. 163. 
Ganga Devi, II. 249. 

Ganga, The, I. 77, 335; II. 211, 
245-6. 

Ganga (Anthoi), I. 32-3. 

Ganga Baja Deva Maharaia-aya, II. 
415. 

Ganga Dera Odeyar, II. 15. 

Ganga Paiamesvari, II. 50. 

Ganga Salar, I. 38. 

Gangaaani, II. 96. 

Gan^hara (Poet), 1. 413; II. 41.5. 
Gangadhara (CStizen), II. 364. 

* Gangadhara (Ganga Eeddi, Chief), 
II. 37. 

Ganganarasi, I. 269, 393. 
Gan^samudra, II. 101, 349. 
Qangavadi, I. 40, 42, 224. 

Gange Gauda, II. 261. 
Ganganarayana-Chaturvedimangalam, 
•n. 34fl. 

Qangapadi, II. 334. 

Gangapnram, I. 171. 

Gangavadi hfadanna, IT. 361. 
Gangeyana Mareya, 11. 25. 

Gaajam District, II. 59. 
Gargya-Gotra, 1 . 269 . 

. Qaiihegala, II. 412 (n). 

Garige Nayaka, II. 403. 

Qainda, I. 92, 351; II. 66, 250. 
Gamda (Life-guard), I. 433. 
Gsruda-Narayana, I. 434. 

Qaruda (War-cry-), I. 424. 

Gasparo Balhi, II. 144, 241, 244. 
Gatirajupeuta, II. 279. 

Gaudas, The, I. 168; II. 91, 237, 
242, 254, 259, 312, 3]6, 321, 

324, 329, 339, 344-5, 354-6, 363, 
365-6, 369, 381. 

Gaudahalii Doddayya Odeyar, II. 
275 . 

Gaiidayyar, I. 381, 383. 
GaTudasvami, II . 319 . 

Gaula, I. 291; II. 99. 

Gaurapura, I. 433. 

Gaureya Dannayaka, II. 356. 
Gauramhika, I. 94. 

Gautama (Lawgiver), I. 359, 362- 
3, 365, 369; II. 3, 67, 96, 110, 
127-8, 193 (n), 204. 

Gautama Deva, II. 335. 
Gautama-Gotra, I. 273. 


Gautama (Village), II. 355. 

Gaiitaraaa, I. 83. 

Gavudagere, II. 362. 

Qavulur, II. 355. 

Gaya (Northern), I. 48; II. 239. 

Gaya (Southern), II. 239. 

Gayatrithana, 11. 205. 

Genabur Hiriya Konaya Deva Maha* 
arasu, II. 100. 

Gifntilea, see also Hindus, I. 71-2, 
78-81, 129; II. 80. 

Gcrasoppe (Garsopa, Gersoppe, Geru- 
soppe, Gargopam, Kshcmapura), 
I. 71-73, 168, 270, 297; H. 34, 
352. 


Geretenebele, I. 268. 

Gcrgelim (Ginjili), I. 290. 
Ghandikota, I. 159, 241, 294. 
Ghaiidikota-rajya, I. 160, 236. 
Ghandikota-Sime, I. 234, 238, 294. 
Ghanadri, H. 266. 

Ghanagiri Kingdom, I. 236. 

C hanagiri-Durga, II . 201 (n) . 
Gliatanahalli, II. 278. 

Ghattc-Sthala, II. 282. 

GUatikagiri, II. 267. 

Ghyas-ud-din Tuglaq, I. 210-1. 
Gingce (Senji), I. 76, 76 (n), 243, 
299, 310, 329, 400; II. 54, 203, 
245, 283, 292 (n), 300, 419. 
Gingee Taluka, 1. 203. 

Giri Bhatta, 11. 404. 

Goa (Gova, Gove), I. 6 (n), 66-7, 
123, 135-6, 220, 258, 424; 11 . 
47, 56, 130, 146-7, 185, 258, 297, 
304. 

Gohbur (Gobhuri), I. 275, 311. 


God— 

Adi-Gummesvara, II. 101. 
Adi-Puranatha, 1 . 193 . 
Adi-Narayana-Perumal, II. 272. 
Agastyesvara, JI. 212. 
Ahobaleevara, I. 100; II. 405. 
Ainjaad Pillaiyar, II. 277. 
Allalanatha, II. 285-6. 
Amritcsvara, I. 214; II. 285, 


336. 


Anilesvara, II. 108, 286, 355-6. 
Aukanatha, II . 362 . 
Anuadani-Maltikarjuna, II. 13, 
17, 21, 274. 

Areya Sankara, II. 336. 
Aslita-!M!uTti, II. 141. 

Bancsvara, II. 276. 

Banna, II. 36. , 

Basavesvara, II. 22. 

Bbadramba (Goddess), n. 280. 
Bhairava (Beyiiava), n. 8^'' 
276, 392. _ ' "■*“ 
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Bliiiiiisiiiasi-TTdiiiyanayhiar, II. 
371. 

Hbutala-Vira-Bama, II. 199. 
Bhogisvara, II. 60. 

Brahma, II. 59 (n), 230 (n), 
398. 

Braluna-Deva, II. 13. 
Bakkesvara-Btera, II. 14. 
Ohandalesvar^ II. 166. 
Ohandramaulisvara, II . 357 . 
OhandramauH, II. 230. 
Chelapileraya, II. 212. 
Ohennakeaava, II. 17-8, 60, 280- 
1, 284, 356, 405. 

OhenaakesaTa Perumal, II. 387. 
OheiioigaTaya, II. 16, 200, 284, 
404. 

dddamkaresvara, I. 231. 
Chokkanatba, I. 223. 

Bamodara, I. 14, 19; II. 273, 
320. . 

Besinatba, II. 363. 

Bharmesvata, II. 335,336. 
Bivya-Iiingesvara, I. 389: II. 
201 . 

Ganearara, II. 103. 

Oangadkara, U. 281. 
Ganteavara, II. 100 (n). 
Gavaresvara, I. 151 (n); II. 

100 (n), 103. 

Gopala Krialina, II. 345. 
Gopinatba, II. 189. 

Gommata Bcva, 11. 101. 
Gommatanatha, II. 349. 

Giinja Narasuidia, I. 265. 
Hannmanta, I. 350; II. 59, 

275-0, 283, 356, 403. 
Hanumanteavara, II. 395. 
Harihara, I. 206, 275-6, 293-4, 
378, 384; II. 17, 211, 255, 

353-4, 393, 404. 
Hidambanatha, II. 15. 
Hoyaaleavara (Hoyaaneayara), 
I: 388, 388 (n) ; II. 397. 
Indra, II. 100. 

Israra, II. 365. 

Jaita-Narayana, II. 234. 
Jaitanatha, II. 234. 
'Janardbana,^ II. 212, 278. 
Jayaiiglonda-Bola-Viimaglar Al- 
var, II. 328, 334. 

Jatangi Bama, II. 421. 
Kalahastinatha, II. 351. 
Kalahaatisvara, II. 19. 
Kalakkuttar, I. 341. 

Kalika (Goddesa), II. 201 (a), 
202 (n) . 

Ealinatka, I. 449; II. 367. 


Eedbreavara, I. 149 (a); II. 

335. 

Eesava, I. 70, 215; II. 89, 139, 
335, 356 . 

Kesavesvara, I. 215, 215 (a). 
Kesava Perumal, I. 6; II. 60. 
Ej-ishna (Lord), I. 10, 34, 106; 

II. 370, 402, 404. 

Kvmjeavara, II. 158. 
Eusuvesvara, II. 335. 

Lakshmi, I. 29, 37, 40, 105, 434 
(n); II. 17, 25, 393. 
Laksbmi-Xarasimba, II . 281, 

395. 

Laksbrni-Narayana, II. 112, 

324 370 . 

Madhusudana, II. 362. 
Maiadeva, II. 322, 339. 
Mabesvara, II. 356. 
Malalesvara, II. 281. 
Mallil^arjuna, II. 17, 19, 170, 
270, 368; II. 415. 
Karagauikunta Tiruvengala- 
natha, II. 282. 

Melukuute Balakrisbna, II. 353. 
Moksha-Lakshmi, II. 245. 
Mulasthaaa, I. 229, 229 (a); II. 
60. 

Mulastbana-liuga, II. 16. 
Kandikesvara, II. 357. 
Nanjundesvara, II. 212. 
Nakharesvara, II. 335. 
Karasimba, I. 157, 213; II. 

212, 355. 

KTarayana, II. 122, 

Nataraja, II. 281. 

Nayakkar Sri-Allalanatba, II. 
360, 361. 

Nayiuar, II. 216. 

Padmavati (Goddiess), II. 13. 
Pancbala, II. 36. 

Fampapati, I. 115. 
Paramesvara, II. 14, 274. 
Parsva, II, 101. 

Parsvauatha, II. 208. 
Periyammai (Sbrine), II. 286. 
Prasanna Virupaksha, II. 279. 
Bagbunayaka, II. 294. 

Bama (CSiandra), I. 216, 229; 
II. 36, 229 (n), 231, 254, 

338, 371-2. 

Bamanatba, 1 . 174, 231 ; II . 205- 
6, 337, 355, 362. 

Bamesvara, II. 17. 
Bamesvara-Liuga, II. 278. 
Banganatba, II. 212, 266. 
Baaganathaavami, II. 18. 
Batnacbaleavara, II. 246. 
Sadtaaiva, II. 246. 
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Sanltara., II. 184, 272. 

Sevidai Nayanar, II. 338. 
Side-Deva, II. 286, 287. 
Siddbanatha, II. 232. 
Singavenpai-Udaiyaj,' II. 337. 
Siva, I. 86, 388; II. 14, 19, 21, 
91, 232, 235-6. 

Sokkai>eTinual, II. 337-8. 
Somanatha, II. 20, 225. 
Some-Deva, II. 274. 

Somesvara, I. 231; II. 285. 
Sri-BliaiTavanatha, II. 361. 
Sriranganatha, II. 397. 
Srikanthesvaia, II. 20. 
STingesvara, I. 170. 

Sri Bagbuiiayukulu, I. 181. 
Svayambhunatka, II. 274. 
Talapuriavara, II. 280. 

Tirnmala, I. 267; II.' 18, 204, 
234, 286, 357. 

Tirmnalanatba, II. 424. 
Tiruviengfalanatha', I. 227; II. 

15-6, 106, 208, 283, 394, 404. 
Tirnvengalesvara, I. 313. 
TiruvaliamudaiyauayanaT, I. 

357. 

Timvengadam-Agastyesvara, I. 
265. 

Triyambaka, H. 277. 
Tr^Iokyavallabha, II. 273. 
Triyambakanatha, II. 235. 
Tyagada-Braknia, II. 352. 
Vata-Keaava, II. 275. 
Uma-Maheavara, II. 365. 
TJma-Skandeavara, II. 395. 
Vaaudeva, I. 259. 
Vatapi-Vitankar, I. 336. 
Vaidyanatha, I. 179; II. 273. 
Viaaikaram-Udaiya-Tambiranar, 
n. 287 (n). 

■Varadar, II. 338. 

Varadaia.ia, II. 246, 270, 273. 
275 356 

Venka’teaa, I. 412 (n); II. 12. 
Vidyaaankara, I. 218. 
Vidyeavara, II. 141, 236. 
Vighnesvara, II. 18, 357, 395. 
Virabh^dra, I. 159; II. 1«, 
283, 286, 370. 

Vila Narayana, II. 351. 
Vireavara, II. 60, 282. 
Yirupaksha, I. 38-9, 86, 91-2, 

105, 109, 114-5, 121, 140, 464; 
H. 4, 107, 197, 211, 219, 225, 
231, 237, 239, 267, 279, 397. 
Virupakaha-Linga, II. 21. 
■Yialmu, II. 66, 220 (n), 341, 
387. 

Viavanatha, II. 20. • _ 


Vithtliala, I. 464; II. 15. 

I Viththaleavara, Ili. 12. 
Vriabsbha, II. 18. 
Toga-Narnsimba, JI. 141. 
Ookarna. I. 18. 464; II. 232, 267. 
Golalialli, II. 260. 

Golamayva, II. 256. 

Golamukha, II. 99. 

Golkonda (Golcondal, I. 210. 407, 
413, 413 Cnl, 41.5, 443, 463; II. 
100 (nl, 143 fn). 

Golkonda.. Sultan of, I. 320. 

Gollaa, II. 49. 

GollapotanagaiunipaTle, I. 93. 
Gomantaaaila, I. 18. 

Gomata fGommata.) Deva (Jinendra), 
I. 73„ 202 (n). 274. 
Gommntapura, I. 152: II. 101-2. 
Gooty, I. 207, 238, 352; H. 252. 
Gopa, I. 260. 

Gopanayque, I. 242. 

Gopa Olasa, II. 49. 

Gopanarya (Goppanarva, Gopana), 
I. 15-6, 258, 258 (n) ; II. 126. 
Gopagondanalialli alias Venkatasa- 
mudra, II. 394. 

Gopa Mahaprablm, IT. 245. 

Gopa Ra.ia Odeyar, II. 216, 270. 
Gopa Ra.iayya, II. 16, 84-5. 

Gopayi, n. 245. 

Gopaaamudra, II. 216. 

Gopavaram, 1 . 322 . 

Gopesa, I. 83 . 

Gopinatba Bao, T. A., I. 29, 30, 
89-90, 303. 

Gomutla, II. 311, 403. , 

Gosikere Linga 'Viraya, II. 344. 
Gotti Settd, II. 18. 

Govala-Gotra, I. 256. 

Govinda, I. 48. 

Goviuda I)eva_, I. 168, 356. 
Govindanahalli, II . 405 . 

Govinda Dikahita, I. 264; II. 127, 

201 . 

Govinda Baja, see Saluva Govinda 
Baja. 

Govinda Setti, I. 73. 

Govanna, II. 350, 387. 

Goyindeva (Govinda Deval), II. 
366. 

Grey, Edward, II. 84 (n), 86 (nl, 
180 (n), 310 (n), 400 (n), 411 
(n). 

Gauri, II . 412 . 

Gudda-Sime, TI. 344. 

Gujarat, I. 272; II. 34 (n) . 

Gujarat (Guzarate) Kingdom of, I. 
79. 
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Gulbarga, I. 10, 38, 44, 204, 289- 
385, 421, 434, 455. 

Gulnr-Sime, 11. 16. 

Guliya, II. 276. 

Gumma -Danna-ayya, II. 285. 

Gummi Setti, II. 101, 101 (n). 
Gunderi, II. 17, 283. 

Gunda Baudanatha (Dannayaka, 
DundadMpa), I. 38, 259; II. 
265, 371. 

Gupdappa Nayaka, II. 246. 

Guntur District, I. 233 (n), 358. 
Guptas, The, I. 330. 

Gusartcs (Gujaratis?), II. 145. 
Gutti, I. 221, 470; II. 104, 252, 
268, 283, 358. 

Gutti-Durga, I. 92, 100, 270, 338; 
11. 266. 

Gutti-Bajra, I. 97, 100, 236, 298; 
II. 346. 

Gutti-Sime, I. 302. 

Gutti Eighteen Kampana, II. 272, 
366-7. 

Gutti Tirumalayya Maharaya 
(Rajayj'a), I. 261; II. 106, 
345. 

Guyyalur-Sime, II . 282 . 

B 

Habor, I. 78. 

Hachale, I. 115. 

Haeharaguppa alUjis Mallayyad»ra- 
devapura, II. 228. 

Hadapa .Jakkeya Nayaka, I. 271. 
Kadapa Komaraya, I. 413. 

Hadapa Potti Nayaka, I. 268. 
Hadavalike-nad, 1 . 5 . 

Hadinad (Sime), I. 64, 233, 387. 
Haduhalli (Sangitapura), I. 72. 
Hagalaradi, 1 . 329 . 

Haima Gauda, II. 256. 

Haivanna Nayaka, II. 269. 

Hakka, see Harihara, I. 
Hadaravagilu, I. 153. 

Halamattur, II . 347 . 

Halasige, II. 104. 

Halasa Batama, II. 239. 
Halavunahalli, II. 362. 
Halebid-Sthala, II. 404. 
Haleya-Kottanur, II. 344. 

Haligere, II. 358. 

Halivana-Savanta Si . . . seya Naya- 
ka, II. 248. 

Halukur, II . 365 . 

Halladapura, II . 16 . 

Hallavuru (Vijayasamudra), I. 90 
(n). 

Halle Hiriyur, I. 387. 

Hallinad Heyurunadiga, I. 318. 


Halliyur, II. 328. 

Haiti Hiriyur, II. 324. 

Hambah Nunir, I. 204, 384-5. 

Hampe, I. 34, 38-9, 44, 56, 86, 113- 
4, 289; II. 14, 219, 238, 408. 

Hampe Odeyar, I. 36. 

Hampe Hastinavati, I. 95 '(n), 112-3. 

Hamparasayya, II. 370 (n). 

Hanabe-Sime, II. 275. 

Hanagavadiya-Bhagadanad, I. 300 . 

Hanasavadi, I. 5, 232. 

Hanuman (Hanumanta), I. 27, 40 
(n), 70. 

Hanumantayyar, II. 19. 

Hanumappa Nayaka, II. 278. 

Hanuvara-DVipa, I. 70. 

Hanumi Nayaka, I. 339, 376. 

Handarabal, I. 267. 

Hande (Family), I. 172. 

Haudarange, II. 108. 

Hangarabayal, II . 346 . 

Hanugal, II. 104. 

Hanugal Talnka, I. 289. 

Hanya Hebbar Bolarappa, II. 109. 

Hannara, I. 221. 

Hannaseni, II. 319. 

Haraib, see Harihara, I. 

Haradur, II. 20, 90. 

Haradanahalli, II. 201, 355, 389. 

Harahalli-nad, II. 355. 

Harahu, I. 216 (n) . 

Hara Mallayya, II. 141. 

Haranahalli, I. 221. 

Harandur, II. 368. 

Haratalu, I. 318. 

Harati, I. 369 (n) . 

Haratt Abbana Nayakayya, II. 17. 

Harati Aimangala Tippala Nayaka- 
charya, I. 345. 

Harati Imnadi Eangappa Nayaka- 
ayya, II. 352. 

Haraur Chaunda' Gaunda, II. 242. 

Harayana, II. 423. 

Hari (God), I. 325. 

Hari Hara, I. 24. 

Haridra River, I. 378; II. 265. 

Harihara, (Hariappa HariliarGsvara, 
Hajiapa Odeyar, Heiihara Ra- 
ya), I. 7 (n), 11-2, 14-5, 18, 
20, 23-5, 27, 29-30, 33-6, 70, 82- 
93, 99-102, 106-112, 121, 123, 

200, 238, 257, 259, 262 (n), 272 
287-8, 299, 309, 312, 314, 319, 
343; II. 422. 

Harihara klaharaya, II. 19, 29-30, 
38, 63, 75, 105, 109, 112, 155, 
177-8, 181, 190, 195, 197, 259, 
263, 272, 277-8, 288-9, 303-4, 333, 
346, 373, 375-6, 394, 421; II. 
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4, 14, 70 (n), 88, 105, 108, 129, 
■165, 188 (tt), 225, 231 (u), 238- 
9, 251, 257, 262 (n), 265, 270, 
273, 280, 371, 413 (n), 424. 
Harihara (Town), II. 69. 
Harihara-Kahetra, II. 21, 353. 
Hariharanatha, II . 273 . 

Earibara Nayaka, II. 277. 

Eaiika, II. 91. 

Earima, I. 27. 

Eariyakka, II. 165. 

Earitala Medi Gauda, I. 318. 
Earitanvaya, II. 227. 

Eariyaka Nayakiti, II. 350. 
Eariyava Setti, II. 112. 
EatUiara-Sime, I. 206, 269. 

^ripala, I. 8, 465. 

Eariyanna, II. 326, 424. 

Eariappa (Official), I. 215. 
Eaiiappa (of the Palace), I. 207; 
. II. 20. 

EarohalU, II. 15. 

EarshaTardhana, King, I. 9'-10, 48, 
56, 61-2, 271; II. 156, 215, 298 
(n). 

Earosandra, I. 347. 

Earagolu Mudalinga, I. 00. 
Earuvahalli-yogegaaamudra, I. 226, 
383 

Earvi Setti, II. 271. 

Easaan, I. 92, 94; II. 211. 
Eaaana-Sime, II. 405. 

Eaaana-Sthala, I. 269. 

Easani-Eaau, I. 199. 

Eastinayati, I. 34 (n), 88, 112-114, 
114 (n), 301; II. 104. 
Eastinavati-Yalita, I. 240, 295; II. 
60. 

Eastinavati-Vijayanagara, I. 112-3. 
Eaatiiii (Anegundi), I. 95, 102, 112. 
Eattalakotte, II . 36 . 

Eattandur, II. 333, 342. 

Eattlyur, II. 257. 

EavaU i^aire Gauda, I. 415. 
Eayavadana Bao, Mr., I. 241 (n). 
Eazarat Ehan BTIian Saliiebulayaru, 

I, 40.2 (n). 

Bjabbars, The, II. 350, 357. 
Eebbarnva Palagod, II. 370 (n). 
Eebbaradi, II . 350 . 

Eebasur alias Bukkarayapura, I. 35; 

II. 14. 

Eeda-nad, II. 104. 

Eeddaae, I. 169; II. 259. 
Eeddase-Talakadu, 1 . 217 . 
Eeddur-nad, I. 371. 

Eeddur-Sime, 1. 349. 

Eeggadea, The, II. 347, 348, 350, 
361. 


Eeggade Bommayya, II. 339. 
Heggade Jayitanna, EE. 326. 
Eeggade Kamabova, II. 340. 
Eeggade Lakkumayya, I. 70. 
Heggade Machiyanna, II . 324, 
Heggade Yareyanna, II. 319. 
Heggaditikoppa, II. 20. 

Heggere, II. 321. 

Heggode, II. 90. 

Heggode Tamme Setti, II. 91. 
Heidor Khan, I. 406. 

Hejaji, II. 261. 

Hcmadri, II. 130, 130 (n), 232. 
Hemakuta Hill, I. 104-5, 114, 121; 

II. 230, 237. 

Hoemraj, 1 . 261 (n) . 

Ilenagumdym, 1. Il7 (n). 
Hemiageri, II. 260. 

Heras, Henry, Bey. Pr., I. 20 (n), 
30 (n),‘ 89-90, 97, 131 (n), 132 
(n), 133, 135, 137, 139 (n), 283 
Oi), 290, 298, 308-10 (n), 315 
(n), 321 (n), 424, 463 (n) ; E, 
39 (m). 

Heradighatta, II. 253. 

Heri (Hiriya), I. 310. 

Herugana . . . Chaya, II. 112. 
Hindus, The, I. 1, 7, 10, 14, 25, 30- 
1, 44, 47-8, 84, 89, 103, 132, 134- 

6, 138-9, 142, 152, 190-1, 200, 

395-6, 400-10, 412, 414, 416, 418, 
424, 430-2, 438, 454, 454 (n), 

436-7, 462, 464-5, 468; II. 1, 

7, 11, 39, 51, 57, 144, 144 (n), 
226, 245, 390, 424. 

Hindu Dharma, I. 1, 13, 21-2, 103, 
117, 144, 229, 235, 245-6, 249-50, 
255, 303 (n), 320, 418; II. 1-3, 
5-7, 9, 23, 20, 49, 189, 227, 265,- 
272, 343, 345. 

Hindustan, I. 393, 414; II. 132, 185, 
308. 

Hibbari Lukumaiya Nayaka, II. 366. 
Eirasu-nad, II. 105. 

Hire Haunmappa Kayaka, I. 350. 
Hirevalahalli, II. 330. 

Hiriyanna Gauda, II. 256. 
Hiriyakattige Amareya Nayaka, II. 
246. 

Hircya Borapa Gauda, II. 20. 
Hiriya Bayi, II. 20. 

Hiriya Bomma, II. 320. 

Hiriya Cliennaiya, II. 260. 

Hiriya Gauda, II. 89. 

Hiriya Eariappa Odeyar, see Hari- 
hara I. 

Hiriya Holalur, II. 340. 

Hiriya Kiliyur Tinuna, II. 260. 
Hiriya-Jiddaliga-nad, II. 259, 
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Bariya Jigalige Pour Hundred, II. 
104. 

Hiriya Kala Matlia, II. 331. 
Hiriyakere, II. 18. 

Hiriya Kalialige, II. 104. 

Hiriya Malur, II. 283. 

Hiriya Mudiya Nayaka, II. 105. 
Hiriya Tammaya Nayaka, II. 258. 
Hiriya Tirumala Bajayya, II. 283. 
Hiriyur, I. 345-6; II. 328, 368. 
Hiriyur-Sime, II. 17. 

Hiriyur-Stkala, II. 252. 

Hirivur, II. 332. 

Hiruvur, II. 321. 

Hisugal Baaadi, II. 244. 

Hasur MallaraBayya, II. 228. 

Hocki Nayaka, II. 256. 

Hodali, II. 18. 

Hoje Tirumal Boy, see Tirumala 
Baya, I. 130. 

Holalakere, I. 183, 226; II. 363. 
Holalakere-Vritti, II. 356. 
Bjole-Honnur, I. 350. 
Holeya-Hounur-nad, II. 369. 
Hole-Konkana, I. 36. 
Hole-Naraaipura, I. 258; II. 395- 

a 

Holeyaa, see Paraiyans. 

HoU, II. 370, 396, 397. 

^ollaraui, II. 361. 

Holatciu, I. 141. 

Qonmialiga-nad, II . 105 . 
Hombuchclia-nad, II. 362, 366. 
Hommoja, I. 237. 

Honakahalli, II. 266. 

Honale, II. 104. 

Honganur, II. 362. 

Houna, II. 200. 

H'pnnaliole, I. 169. 

Hoimamaraya Nayaka, II. 342. 
Honna Gauda, II. 324. 

Honnana Gauda, II. 13. 

Honnakka Nayakiti, II. 248, 398. 
Honnati-nad, II. 104. 

Honnavali, 11. 365. 

Honnavalli-Sime, I. 237. 

Honnavuru (Onore, Honor), I. 45, 
70, 151 (n); II. 71, 104, 178 
(n), 300, 303, 324. 

Honnavve, II. 250. 

Honnayi, II. 163. 

Honne Setfi, II. 18. 

Hounuru-Sime, 11. 228. 

Horanahalli, 1 . 216 . 

Horapattanagiri, II. 105. 

Hormua, II. 308. 

Hormuaians, The, I. 385. 

Hosabetta, I. 6. 

Hosagunda, I. 448; n. 88, 326. 


Hosahalli, I. 216 (n). 

Hogaholalu, II. 224. 

Hosakere KriBhnasainudra, I 

433 . 

Hoaakote, I. 20, 155. 

Hosa-nadu, I, 7; II. 104. 
Hoaapattana, I. 11, 34, 88-9, 102-4, 
112-3, 113 (n). ’ 

Hoauru, I. 155. 

Hoaaur-nad, II . 284 . 

Hottenna Nayaka, I. 270. 
Hoyaaltaa, The, I. 2-6, 11-3, 19, 21, 
23, 30, 33-5, 37, 40, 82-3, 88, 
90, 101, 115, 140, 152, 184, 421, 
433, 434 (n); II. 343, 360. 
Hoyaala (Hoyiaana)-nadu, I. 4, 33- 
6, 102, 897, 266; JI. 139, 

224, 228. 

Hoypala-Honnur-nadu, I. 300. 
Hoyaaia-Vamaa, I. 20 (n), 83, 306, 
433. 

Hukka, I. 32. 

Hulakkur, II. 329. 

Hnligere, II. 104. 

Hulihara Hayauna, II. 424. 
Hulikallu, I. 221. 

Hulivana, II. 341. 

Huleyanahalli, II. 340. 

Hullappa, II. 184. 

HulUyur-nadu, II. 257. 
Hulutedi-nad, II. 280. 

Hullur-nad, II. 257. 

Hultzach, Dr., II. 219 (n). 

Hnmeha, see also Hombuchcha-nad, 
I. 448. 

HuttadalialH, I. 169 (n); II. 365. 
HunaaaTalli, II. 18. 

Hunavalli Vidarekari Bomma 
Nayaka, II. 90. 

Hungahi Nayaka, II. 352. 

Hunsur Talnka, II. 234. 

Buruli, II . 282-3 . 

Huaain Nizam Shah, I. 132-3, 409 
(n), 450, 

I 

Iba Batnta, I. 70; II. 178 (n). 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, I. 129-30, 391, 
46-10, 416, 425, 443, 450, 455-7. 
Ibrahim Balik, I. 413 (n) . 
Ibrahim Qutub Shah, I. 132, 406-7, 
413. 

Ibrahim Qutb Kihan, I. 323. 

Idai-nad, II. 339. 

Idaiturai, I. 235. 

Idegare, II. 349 (n). 

Idiga Eight Dandige, I. 149 (n); 
H. 283. 

Idugundi, II. 278. . - . . , 
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Idiikeya ITayaka, 11. 319. 

Idumakajiti Ganga Beddi Garu, I. 
23. 

Iduvani Baliya Gauda, 11. 269. 

Ikkeri, I. 50, 52, 221, 291; 11. 83, 
179, 291, 297, 306 (n), 392 (a), 
401, 415. 

jMvaaiyars, H. 199. 

Blaippaku-nadu, II. 337, 340. 

Baijattakudi, II. 394. 

Bal^OPpar, II. 205. 

Bam, I. 337. 

Bamarudw, II. 219 (n) . 

Bangaikkum, I. 234. 

Imad-nl-JiClilk, I. 31, 402, 467 (n) . 

Imad Shah (Family), I. 467 (n). 

Iiomadi Bukka Baya, see Bukka, n. 

Immadi Deva Baya Maliaraya, I. 
432 (n); II. 4 (n), 188, 267. 

Immadi Hiriya Kempayya Gaada- 
raiyya, II. 24. 

TyiiTnaiTi Kampe GaudaTaiyya (of 
Talahanka), II. 21. 

Immadi Narasimlia Baya, II. 199. 

Immadi Naraaiinha (Yadava King), 
I. 141. 

Immadi Praudha Deveadra, see Malli- 
haijnna Baya. 

Immadi Baja Kalla, I. 115. 

Immadi Baya Odeyar, II. 423. 

Immadi Sadaaiva Baya Nayaka, I. 
202, 202 (n), 302. 

Immadi Tammaya Gauda, II. 236. 

Imma-TTyagaundiyahalli, II . 362 . 

India (General), I. 2-3, 5, 7-8, 18, 
48, 51, 59, 65, 68, 70-1, 79, 

86, 112-3, 124, 191, 201, 209-10, 
212, 223 (n), 230, 244, 271, 289- 
90, 307, 330, 332, 346, 364, 382, 
386, 393, 405-6, 430-32, 447-8, 
458; II. 6, 28, 72, 82 (n), 83 
(n), 84, 93, 95, 109, 223, 297, 
299, 310. 

India (Northern), II. 31, 51, 111, 

112 . 

India (Southern), II. 33, 57 (n), 
85, 86 (n), 98 (n), 153 (n), 157, 
159, 192, 248, 297 (u), 313 (u), 

■ 

India “Lcsser”, II. 183 (u) . 

Indians, The, II. 5. 

Indies, The, I. 67. 

Indra, I. 48, 48 (n), 73, 250, 268 
(n) . 

Indra Iteja (Eatta King), I. 458. 

’ Xndumuru Kasavana Nayaka, I. 
267. 

Indnstan, see India. 

Ingalesvaiahali, IX. 243. 

62 


lugalesvsra Kayanna, II. 367. 
Inguudi, II. 104. 

Iraivanasur, I. 234. 

Irugappa Bannayaka (Odeyar), I. 

259 (n); H. 180, 259, 272. 
Irugamia, I. 277. 

Irana Bova, II. 270 (n). 

Iranna Bannayaka, I. 267. 
Iraviyannan, II. 188. 

Irungola Choia, II. 25. 
Irungola-Vala-nadn, II . 196 . 
Trumbiliym-, II. 364. 

Isaiia-Isvaram Udaiyar, II. 412. 
Isvara Beva, King, II. 337, 371. 
Israra, King (of the Tuluva line), 
1. 27, 263. ' 

Isarappan, II. 275. 

Isvarayya Nayaka, I. 213. 
Isana-Sivaeharya, I. 171. 

Islam, I. 4, 12, 17, 31, 131, 369, 
409-10, 412-3, 461. 

Italy, I. 46; II. 296. 

Ittigaipattu, 1 . 340 . 

Ittakar, I. 404. 

Irattam alias Varadaraja-Ohattur- 
Tcdimangalam, I. 36. 

J 


Jahalika, II. 18. 

Jadeya, I. 221. 

Jadeya Kamoja, I. 276-7. 
Jagadevapalayam, 1 . 413 . 

Jagankere KaUe Gauda, II. 25. 
Jaganakote, II. 22. 

Jagarnato (Jagannath), I. 290 
(“) • 

Jagadeva (Chief), I. 194 (n) . 

Jaga (Beva) Baya, I. 139, 305, 399; 
II. 214. 

Jagadekamalla Bova (Western Cha- 
lukya King), I. 271. 
Jagadekamalla Jayasimia (Western 
Olialukya King), I. 115, 
Jaggaya, The Gohbnri Chief, I. 305. 
Jagata Jiya, II. 324. 
Jagatapi-'Gutti-Burga, II. 403. 
Jagipu kl]afba, II. 324. 

Jainas, The, I. 73-4, 13, 73-4, 79-80, 
103-4, 113 (n), 163, 372; II. 
24, 31, 42, 54, 64, 70, 242-4, 311 
(n), 339, 355, 358-9, 407. 

Jaina Ksluitriyas, II. 195. 

.laiua Mallappa, I. 371. 
Jajuru-Sime, I. 237, 267. 

Jakloiima Heggade, I. 169-70. 
Jakkanna Nayaka, I. 38. 
Jakkiyabbe, II. 157. 

Jakkur, 11. 286, 342. 
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Jakkayya, II. 320. 

Jakara Eamappayya, II. 404. 

Jalal-ud-din (Khilji), I. 3. 

Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Ibu Haaan, 
I. 70. 

Jalavati, II. 15. 

Jamadagnya-Crotra, I. 263. 

Jambeyahali-nad, II. 104. 

Jambu-Dvipa, I. 40, 73-4; II.' 103. 

Jambai, I. 159. 

Jambur, I. 212, 221: II. 87. 

Jamahid Qutb Shah, I. 406. 

Jangamaa (Lingayats), I. 13, 75, 
158; II. 35 (n), 76, 76 (n), 98, 
205, 205 (n), 240, 242, 311 (n). 

Januapura, II. 228. 

Jaunayya, II. 255. 

Jaimawe, II. 250. 

Jatakas, The, II. 68 (n) . 

Jatavarman Kulasckhara, I. 165. 

Jatavarman Kulaaekhara Paiakrama 
Pandya Deva, I. 182. 

Jatavarman Suiidara Pandya, I. 63, 
193, 219, 286, 318, 356. 

Jatavarman Tiibhuvanehakravaitin 
Sundara Pandya, I. 367. 

Jatavarman Ttibhuvanachakravartis 
Vira Pandya, I. 164. 

Jatilavarman. Kulaaekhara Deva, 1. 
438. 

Jatilavarman Kulaaekhara Pandya, 
I. 413. 

Jayachand, 11. 85 (n) . 

Jaya Deva Dannayaka, II. 320. 

Jaya-Bhattayya Nayaka, H. 234^ 
236 (n). 

Jayangonda-Chola-Mandalam, 1 . 155, 
291-5, 341; II. 274, 323, 405. 

J ayangonda-Sola- Yaua-Kovaraiy an, 

I. 192. 

Jayanti, II. 130. 

Jayaaena Bhatara, I. 272. 

Jayatunga-nadu, I. 160. 

Java, II. 83 (n), 95. 

JenetegaUu, II. 14. 

Jesuits, The, I. 323, 463 (n) ; II. 
30 (n), 149 (n), 223, 390. 

Jcrreh, I. 308. 

Jews, II. 136. 

Jiddulige-nad, II. 165. 

Jiddulige-Seventy, I. 151. 

Jigale, I. 347. 

JilMa Bangapati Eajayya-Deva 
Maharaya, I. 317. 

Jiloeharla, I. 412. 

Jina, II. 244. 

Jinaehandra Deva, II. 243'. 

Jinendra, 11. 157. 

Jinasena, II. 244. 


Jivarakshaka Bhatta Nandi Bain, 
II. 253. 

Jiyars, The, I. 157. 

Jogis, The (Jogues), II. 51, 51 
(n), 52-4, 245. 

Jogehalli, II . 333. 

John of Montecorino, II. 304 (n). 
John Nieuhof, I. 46, 77, 81, 830 
(n), 381-2; II. 27, 30. 

Jolly, Prof., II. 93 (n). 

JordanuB, Pr., II. 183 (n) . 
Jotishkudi, I. 15. 
Jnaprakashapandaram, I. 182. 
Junga Vobeya Nayaka, II. 106. 
Jungjoji Nayaka, II. 105. 
Jyotirisvara Kaviaekharaohaiya, II. 
415. 

K 

Kabbahal-Sthala, II. 368. 
Kabunalige, II. 104. 

Kabur, I. 221. 
Kachchippattu-Sirmai, II. 407. 
Kachappa Nayaka, I. 319. 

Kachi Nayaka, I. 29. 

Kadagattur, I. 194 (n). 
Kadagodi-Sthola, II. 333, 342. 
Eada&attur (Mod-Kodagattur), I. 
155. 

Kadaikuttu Sevagapperumal, II, 
285. 

Kadaji, II. 17. 

Kadaladaiyadilangai • Konda ■ Sola- 
Vala-nadu, I. 357. 

Kadalur, II. 387. 

Kadalaunni, II . 421. 

Kadalodi, I. 294. 

Eadambas, The, I. 18, 28, 337. 
Kadamba-Mandala, I. 389. 

Kadanur, II. 280. 

Kadasvamisa, II. 68. 

Kadiripa Nayini, I. 273. 

Kadri, II. 53. 

Kadur District, I. 88. 

Kagere, II. 257. 

Kagollu, II. 190 (n). 

Kagalagodu, I. 168. 

K^u, II. 286. 

Kaikkolars, (Keyikolais), I. 195; 

II. 36, 60, 198-9, 364. 

KaUasa, II. 13, 21, 210. 

Kaivara (Kayivara-nadu), II. 70, 
104, 341, 353, 371. 

Kakatiyas, I. 2, 25. 

Kakaie-nad, I. 37. 

Kakushtha, II. 31. 

Kalahastd, II. 19. 

Kalaohuriyya, I. 3. 

Blaladgi District, n. 40, 47. 
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Kala Devi, n. 89. 

KaJahasti, H. 277. 

Kalaiyar-Oovil, 1. 310. 

Ealala Deva, H. 14. 

Ealamukhas, The, II. 329, 339. 
Eilalappa, II. 362. 

Eala Nayaka, II. 362. 

Ealangndi, II. 356. 

&ala Qanda, H. 321. 
Salappalanpattu, II. 402. 

Ealasa, I. 221. 

Ealasa-Earkala, I. 138, 290. 

Ealasa Thousand, n. 350. 
Ealattui-Eottam, I. 291; II. 274. 
Kalavalparm, I. 203. 

Ealaveh^ alias Tippasamudia, II. 
, 279. 

Ealbergah, see Gulhaiga. 

Ealesale, n. 344. 

Eales Dewar, I. 5; II. 157 (n). 
Ealheya, II. 104. 

Eali, I. 21, 22, 411 (n) . 

EaUdeva Setti, II. 224. 
Ealikantama, II. 400. 

Ealikatte, II. 329. 

Ealikot, see Calient. 

Ealinga, I. 91; H. 77. 
Eali-Nadiyamma-nadu Dour Thou- 
sand, I. 37. 

EaE Santaia Deva, II. 253. 
Ealiya-Gatta, II. 326. 

Ealiyana, I. 450, 470. 

Ealiyappa Setti, II. 105. 
Ealiyur-Eottam, I. 293, 341; 11. 

322. 

E^vittaiasa, II. 157. 

Ealnr-ur, II. 246. 

KsiPa, n. 255. 

Eallabasti, II. 14. 
lEallars, Tbe^ I. 353-4; n. 54. 
Eallahalli, II. 282, and (n) . 
EaUahalU-Sthala, II. 16. 
Ealakodagi, II. 361. 

Eallappa, II. 367. 

EaUaiasiyanuna, H. 414. 

Eallasa, I. 18. 

Eallawe, II. 250. 

Ealleya, II. 329. 

EaBuharage, see Gulbarga. 
Ealumalla, I. 238. 

Ealnunala-nadu, I. 293. 

Eallur, I. 318. 

Ealla-Yelaikkarai, I. 348; II. 54. 
Eallyan, see Ealyana. 

Ealtntaiiahalli, II. 256. 

Ealuvali-nad Prabhu Talavadi Bam- 
manna, H. 361. 

Ealvasal-nadu, II. 394. 

E^yaha, I. 103-4. 


Kamaiya Nayalta, I. 357. 

Kam.ikshiravattangal, I. 203. 

Kamadhenu (Eamadugha), I. 48, 
48 (n). 

Kama, II. 260 

K.imakothi-Pitha, IT. 264. 

Kamala-Vasavakanyaka, II. 100 
(“)• 

Eamambika, I. 22, 38. 

EamanahalK, II. 261. 

Kama Nayaka, I. 460 (n). 

Kamanna Nayaka, II. 280. 

Kamappa Nayvaka, I. 226, 383. 

Kamayi, II. 90. 

Kamhala, see Kampili. 

Kamhala Siddere Vodeyar, H. 344. 

Eamhan, IT 70 . 

Eamhang TTdaiyar, I. 176. 

Knmbhaduru, II 15, 276. 

Kambhayva, II. 352. 

Kambboia, II 99. 

Kamchchira-ju Bangayya Deva Choda 
kfabaTainlu, I. 322. 

Kameya Dannayaka, H. 321. 

Kamcya Nayaka, I. 460. 

Eameya Nayakiti, II 90. 

Kami Gaundi, II. 165. 

Kami Setti, I. 394; II. 270. 

Kammadurgamu, I. 241. 

Kanunaians (Rannialars),^ The, II. 
60, 67, 70, 202 (n) . 

Kammana Odeyar, II. 4. 

Kamoja, IT 352, 362. 

Kampa Dovarasa (OfScer), I. 227. 

Kampana Odeyar, I 14-5, 17, 91, 
109, 287, 357, 327, 459-60; II. 
414. 

Kampana, II. (Kumara Kampana', 
8, 16-7, 19, 33, 59, 77, 107, 179, 
181, 203, 217 (n), 241, 258, 277; 
II. 13, 70, 103, 120, 205, 235, 
238, 266, 347, 353. 

Kampana (Grandson of Kachi 
N.ayaka), I. 29. 

Kampana (OfBcial), II. 345. 

Kanipnnacharya, II. 158-9. 

Kamp.ana Cliavndappa, 1 . 154 (n) . 

Kampanna Nayaka, II. 254. 

Kampili (Kampila), I. 31-3, 113, 

116, 116 (n). 

Kampili (Kampila), Baja of, I. 10, 
395. 

Kampila, Kingdom of, I. 33. 

Kampilya, I 116 (n). 

Kamsa, I. 10. 

Kauiu Nayaka, II. 278 (n). 

Kompalli, see also Annamaiadhya, 
II. 28. 

Kanaganipalle, I. 240. 
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Kanaganipalle-Sime, I. 198. 
Kanagiri, IT 253. 

Kanagota, II. 258. 

Kanaka Daaa, II. 58. 

Kanakanpattu alias SediTaTanallur, 
II. 274. 

Kanapathia, The, n. 53 (n). 
Kanaxa, I. 2, 6 (n), 24, 70, 85, 310; 

II. 29, 116, 186. 

Kana Eamana, II. 165. 
Kanattanpnttnr, I 234. 

Kanphipnra (Kanehi, Con.ieeveram), 

I. 16, 121, 231, 289,' 331, 338, 
374; II. 31, 31, 45-6, 64 5, 67 
(n), 104, 198-9, 203, 264, 266, 
334, 401, 406. 

Kanehi Sambu Deva, I. 168: Et. 
356. 

Kandaehara Brahmana Madappa, I. 
260. 

Kandaehara Nayaka Timmappayya, 

n. 19. 

Kandadi Hamannjanjiyangar, II. 
404. 

Kandamani Bamaya Nayaka, II. 355. 
Kandanambi Setti, II. 158, 159'. 
Kandapriahtha Kingdom, I. 236. 
Kandanayoln, II. 127. 

Kandehalli, 1. 345; II. 270 (n). 
Kandikre-Sime, 1.206, 236. 

Kandiya Devar, II. 61. 
Kandlakunta, I. 349. 
Kaadnmanapura, II. 19. 

Kandy, II. 223. 

Kaner Rai, II. 94, 94 (n) . 
Kanggodidurgga, I. 155. 
Kanilachelave, I. 448, 459. 

Kaniyala Brahman, see Sangippiran. 
Kanonj, II. 85 (n). 

Kanhara (the Yadava King), II. 

224. ’ 

Kannadigas, The, I. 40 (n), 184, 

197; II. 67. 

Kannadiga Navakaa, I. 171 
Kannagi, II. 85. 

Kannan, 11, 394. 

Kaanappa Nayaka, II. 395. 

Kannara Deva Akalavarsha (Raah- 
trakuta King), II. 157. 
Kannattur, 1 , 287 . 

Kannayya, I. 212, 388, 388 (n). 
Kaniieya Nayaka, II. 250. 

Kannoja, II. 351. 

KantMrava Narasa Odeyar, I. 429. 
Kantikara Raya Naganna Odeyar, 

II. 188, 344. ’ 

Kantikara Baya Narayana Vodeyar, 

II. 225. 

Kanubeyanahalli, ill. 17. 


Kanyalakuriki, I. 93. 

Kanya Kumari, see above Comorin, 
Cape, II. 217. 

Kanya N.iik, I. 31. 

Kapalur, 1 . 88, 91 . 

Kapilar, II. 58. 

Kapilesvara (the Gaiapati King), 
I. 388, 388 (n). 

Kapus, The, II. 35 (n) , 

Karauru, T. 221. 

KaraivaU, TI . 323 . 

Karaikottn-Brahmadesam, I. 293. 

Karai-Kilvan-Puliyur, I. 180. 

Karanams, The, II 50, 50 (n). 

Karanam Ohinnayya, I. 240. 

Karanik,-! Devnnna, I. 276. 

Karaniga Mangaraaayya, 11. 127 
(n). 

Karanika Bevappa, I. 276. 

Karatti ITdugnnW, II. 140. 

Kareva, The Twelve, I. 272. 

Karikkadn, 11 . 62 . 

Karikere, II . 253 . 

Karikala Chola, II. 63. 

Karaikalavannavalanadn, I. 76. 

Karikirai (Tank), n. 382. 

Karimale, II. 258, 319. 

Kaiiyanna Gauda, I. 850. 

Kariya Gomali Dasn, II. 341. 

Karivamaranahalli, II. 234. 

Kariya Nayaka, II. 361. 

Karkala, l', 218, 308; Xl. 14, 407. 

Karnataka, I. 2-4, 12, 17, 21, 23-4, 
29, 33-4, 36-42, 46, 57-8, 74, 83, 
86, 101, 107, 115, 148 50, 162, 
166-7, 169 (n), 194, 202, 212, 
217, 238, 288, 291-3 (n), 294-5, 
299, 316, 324, 329, 337, 340, 

350, 365, 367 (n), 368 (n), 412, 
420-1, 448, 458-9; II. 10, 23-4, 
27, 29, 33, 38, 40, 45-7, 54-5, 57 
(n), 68-9 (n), 86, 88, 97-8, 112, 
118-9, 138, 141, 159 (n), 222, 
236 (n), 243, 248-9, 293, 306 
(n), 315 (n), 317, 322-4, 335-6, 
338, 342, 401 (n), 405, 408-9, 
411-2, 414. 

Karnataka- Viahaya, 1. 74. 

Karrar Kayatta Deva, II. 341. 

Karra, I. 211. 

Karur (u), I. 207, 308. 

Kam, I. 221. 

Kamveppampundi, I. 341. 

Karuverkuri^ehi, I. 367. 

Kasaragnppe, II. 356. 

Kaaavoya Nayaka, II. 275. 

Kasi, see Benares . 

Kasi (Sonthern), It. 281. 
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Eaffim 'Baieed, see under Qasiin 
Barid. 

Easivilasa Krlyasakti Achaiya 
(Pandita), I. 14, 17, 26, 95, 
108-9, 110 (n), 139, 257-8, 262- 
3; n. 130, 235. 

Elasmir (Ekshmere), I. 258; II. 141, 
236, 236 (n). 

Eaa^apa, II. 62. 

Elaayapa-Qotra, I. 177, 276; II. 

236, 273. 

Eataka Baya, I. 34 (n). 
EatariyahaUi-Sime, II. 359. 
Eatavapra, I. 40; II. 24. 

Eatkarl Saluva Inimadi Eaiaainga 
' Baya, see Vira Earaaimlia Eaya. 
EaUb Ghelebi Kustafa Elialilab, II. 
170 (n). 

EaudavalU alias Virupazabikapura, 
n. 188, 188 (n), 346, 349. 
Eaundinya-Ootra, II. 247. 

Eautilya, I. 55-6, 143-4, 148, 174-5, 
189-90, 230, 251, 262, 360-1, 
390-1, 420, 437, 446, 457-9, 461 
(n); II. 92, 110-1, 121, 154, 

156 (n), 165-6, 171, 193 (n). 
Eauaala, II. 99. 

Eauaka-Gotia, 1 . 260 . 

Eauatas, I. 277. 

Eavadamayya Deva, I. 274, 
Eavadi Bela Gauda, II. 242. 
Eavana, II. 224. 

Eavanna, II. 326. 

Eavatalada-Sime, I. 198. 

Eaveri, The, I. 9-10, 135, 140, 175. 
179, 329, 383; 11. UG, 196, 

246. 

EaTerippahham, I. 340. 
Eaveripattana, I. 155. 

Eavarippina, II. 304. 

Eavidi, I. 235. 

Eavulnru, I. 100. 

Eaya Nanjin.ntha Diksliil:), II . ?76. 
Eayatattur, I. 354. 

Eayyam (Cliaunol), 1. 413 
Eelabhagi, II. 346. 

Kela Bellur, I. 218. 

Eela-nadu, I. 169. 

Eeladi, 1 . 60, 302, 3o5 . 

Eeladi Eariya Timme Gauda, II. 
90. 

Eeladi Malle Gauda, II. 260. 

Eeladi Bama Ea,ia Naynka-Ayya, II. 
260. 

Eeladi Sadasiva Baya Nnyaka, I. 
301’-2 338 

Eelale (nad), 1. 318; II. 105, 357. 
Eelavadi-nadu, I. 295. 

Eempa, II. 352. 


Eempe Gauda, I. 320. 

Kpveha Somaua Kayakit, II. 278. 
Kenelia ViTannodeyar, I. 159. 
Kenehappa Nayaka, II. 17, 106, 286, 
345. 

Kenehanna Mayaka, I. 346; U. 252. 
Kjengappa Nayaka, I. 339, 342, 376- 
7. 

Kerala, King of, I. 460. 
Kerala-Singavalanadu, I. 217. 
Kereya Gauda, II. 253. 

Keroya Timmarasa, I. 269. 

Kerrc, II. 353 (n). 

Kesalnr Tippa Gauda, II. 259. 
Kesambala, II . 274 . 

Kesamir, I. 221. 

Koaarasa, II. 19. 

Kesare, II. 349 (n) , 

Keeaya Deva Heggede, U. 367. 
Kesava Pernmala, II. 359. 

Kjpsava Ravuta, II. 283. 

Kesnya Sottiyar, 11. 188. 

Kesiraja Dannayaka, I. 215. 
Kesiyanna, I. 215. 

Kesavapuram alias Bclngali, I. 215. 
Ketagaudanakeie, II. 394. 

Kelamalla, II. 336. 

Ketanna, II. 329. 

Kotawe, II. 206, 250, 363. 

Kcteya Nayaka, II. 319. 

Kettisiyar, II. 360. 

Kctu, 11. 100. 

Khahan-i-Sa-’id, I. 385, 396. 

Khan Khanan, 1. 401. 

Kllian Mahomed, 1. 431. 

Khandali, TI. 98, 102, 103. 
Khnndikota, see Ghandikota. 

Khata (Chinn), I. 74. 

Kh'vale Gavunda, IT. 335. 

Kliootba, Tile, I. 411. 

Khiisrau Kli.aii, I. 10. 

Khur Sharif, see also Baband-din, 
T. 3. 

Khuaia Mahiiiood, I. 439. 

Kielhorn, Dr., II. 2 (n). • 

Riga, I. 221. 

Kigga, 36 Nad, I. 170. 

Kikkeri, I. 160. 

Kilaikiiriehchi, 1 . 358 . 
Kilaipuduvajal, I. .358 fn.). 
Kilali-iiadu, II. 320, 334. 

Killi Gauda, I. 75. 

Kilanalliir (Mod. Kilyannr), I. 335. 
Kilinallur, TI . 357 . 

Kilur, I. 379, 384 (n) . 

Kiluvai Kundiyan, I. 353. 

Kirti (Kirtiga), I. 271. 

Kirti Baya (Bhata), I. 272: fl!. ‘ 
237. 
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Kirtilayyangaru, II. 50. 

Kirtti Setti, H. 334, 335. 

Kirukula Nayaka, I. 149 (n). 
Kirugusur, 1 . 179 . 

KisTiMndha, I. 113-4, 118, 140. 
Kiskwar Khan, I. 416. 

Kistna Distriet, II. 277. 

Kistna, EiTer, see Krishna, The. 
Kitkkai-nadu (Kidakkai-nadu) , II. 
412. 

Kittadur alias Akkambikapura, II. 
18, 350. 

Kittanakcre, see above Agrahara 
Ballalapura, II. 320, 322. 
Kobade, II. 367. 

Kodakani, II. 18. 

Kodamagani, I. 350. 

Eodamballi, II x 281 . 

Koda-nad, II. 345. 

KodangeyuT, II. 157. 

Kidangil, II. 412. 

Kodigehalli, TI . 361 . 

Kodihalli, I. 268. 

Kodi-Koppa, II. 18. 

Kodi Nayaka, I. 448. 

Kodnngalnr, 1. 218. 

Kodnra, 11 . 350 . 

Kodnr (Country') , 1. 92. 

Kodur Turika Heggade, II. 346. 
Kolala, I. 155. 

Kolala-Chavafli, II. 19. 

Kolala-nad, II. 273, 343-4, 366. 
Kolala-Sime, II. 20, 254. 

Kolahalli Tammadi Nayaka, I. 350. 
Kollegal Taluka, I. 233 (n) . 

Eollup see Kullur. 

Kolanalnr-Sthala, II. 367. 

Kolgana, H. 339. 

Kolikudn, see also Calicut, I. 15. 
Komara Ohenna Basavanna Odeyar, 
n. 351. 

Komaramangalam Odeyar Naga- 
mayya, 1 . 212 . 

Komaraya 'Viraya, I. 358. 
Kommuru, II . 277 . 

Komatis, The, II. 35 (n), 67. 
Komera Timmanagudu, II. 22. 
Kondagai, I. 373. 

Kondaganale, II. 259. 

Konda Jyosya, I. 207. 
Kondakamala-VaUur-Sime, I. 91. 
Kondamma, 11. 7. 

Kondama Nayaka, TI. 16, 195 (n). 
Kondamarusu, see Bayasam Konda- 
marusayya . 

Kondapalle, 1 . 467 . 

Kondapparasa, I. 207. 

Kondappayya, II. 282. 


Kondoja (Kondo.i'u), I. 237 (n), 239, 
239 (n); II. 38-9. 
Kondakundanvaya, II. 243. 
Kondaikatti Vellarhar, II. 43. 
Kondarade, IT. 104. 

Kobdara.ia Yenkataraja Timmaraja, 

n. 268. 

Kondavidn, I. 238, 289-90, 306, 416, 
447, 462; II. 6 (n), 133, 162, 
294, 396. 

Kondaviti-Sima, I. 358. 

Kondavidn Heddi, Chief, I. 99 (n). 
Konadn, I. 388. 

Eonapa Nayaka, II. 246. 
Konerirajapuram, I. 164. 
Konerimaikkondan Tribhnvanaeh- 
akravartin Pemmal Knlasekhara 
Deva, II. 406. 

Kongu-nadu, I. 35, 75, 285; II. 224. 
Konga Irama Nayaka, II. 341. 
Kongani-Vriddha-Raja (Ganga 

King), H. 24, 68. 
Kontamarasa, II. 344. 

Koolbarga, see Gulbarga. 

Koppa, I. 169; II. 345, 351, 413. 
Koppa alias Timmapura, I. 270; II. 
282. 

Koppa-Koda-nad, II. 345. 
Koppavalli, I. 177. 

Kora-Magani, II. 253. 

Koran, I. 411. 

Kora-nad, II. 104. 

Korana Haripa, II. 113, 271. 
Ko-BajakeBarivannan (Hajaraja 
Deva), II. 333-4. 

Koravangala, II. 319. 

Korukkai, I. 234. 

Kotakonda, I. 97. 

Kotapi, I. 235. 

Kote, II. 22. 

Kote Braganahalli, see Eragana- 
halli. 

Kote Someyya (Soyoyya), Nayaka, 
I. 448, 458. 

Kotidcvaradhya, I. 92, 99. 

Kotipa Nayaka, II. 256. 
Kotisanvaya, I. 276. 

Kotisaradhya, I. 278. 

Koti Beddi Narapa Beddi, I. 100. 
Kottacheruvu, I. 413. 

Kottakottda, I. 29. 

Kotte Cbenunana, H. 282. 

Kotturu, I. 293. 

Kotturhalli, II. 326. 
Kottur-Hosahalli alias Virapura, II. 
29. 

Kottnru-Simhasana, I. 293, 347. 
Kottnm-Chavadi, I. 294. 
Kotturu-Sime, I. 240. 
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Kov-Iraja-Kesaripenmar alias Sri- 
BajadMraja Deva, I. 192. 

KoT-Iraja EesarivamnaT ' alias Sri- 
Bajendra-Sola Deva, II. 68. 

Eovi, I. 221. 

Eo7la&g, I. 78. 

KriRli-nii., The, I. 8, 13, 22, 24, 39, 
44, 120 (n), 150, 449, 463, 467; 
• n. 29, 86 (n). 

Ejciahna (Music Master), II. 413, 
413 (a). 

Eiishna, Dr. M. H., I. 60 (a). 

Krishna, (Yadava King), I. 3. 

Krishna Dova Eaya, The Great, I. 
23-4, 27, 38, 122, 129, 137, 141, 

>-V, I44r5, 168, 171, 176, 190, 195, 
198-9, 206, 218, 220, 232, 234-6, 
240 (a), 241, 243, 245, 248-9 
(a), 250-3, 255, 260, 263-5, 267, 
269, 272, 283, 288-9, 302, 306-7, 

• • 309, 312-3, 319-24, 328-9, 349, 
351, 363-5, 377-8, 384, 392, 396, 
398-9, 415-6, 425, 427, 443-7, 

447, 449, 450, 460, 462-4, 466-7, 
469; II. 5-7, 11, 14, 15, 32, 37, 
40-7, 60, 78, 94, 120, 122, 126-7, 
129, 133-4, 162-3, 175 (a), 198, 
218-20, 223, 227, 230 (a), 231-2, 
246, 261, 253, 257, 261-2 (a)- 
265, 268, 276-8 (a), 279, 279 (a), 
280, 283, 288, 297-9, 307, 393, 
396, 402, 407, 412, 415-6, 418, 
427. 

Krishna Bhatta, II. 205, 239, 253. 

Srishaappayya, I. 207; II. 286. 

Krishna Naig, I. 30-1. 

Eiishaappa Nay aka (Son of Bayyap- 
pa Nayaka), I. 271; II. 17, 286, 
287, 392. 

Eriahaappa Nayakka (of Belur. Bay- 
yappa Nayaka’a sonf), I. 231._ 

Eiishaappa Nayaka, (of Dummi- 
nad), I. 159-60. 

Eiishaappa Nayaka (of Gingee), I. 
76, 310. 

Eiishaappa Nayaka (of Madura), Z. 
382. 

Eiishaappa Nayaka, (Son of Solur 
Basavappayya), I. 268; II. 15. 

Eiishaappa Nayaka, (Son of Veu- 
katadri Nayaka), I. 266; II. 
203, 211. 

Eliisbnappa Nayaka, (Son of Visva- 
aatha Nayaka), II. 263, 263 
(a). 

Eiishnama Nayaka, I. 266. 

Erishaapura, I. 227; II. 270, 402. 

Eiidinaiayapniam, I. 264. 


Erisbaaiajayya, (Son of Bama 
Eaya), I. 182, 317. 

Krishna Bay, 1. 444. 

Eiislma Baya (of Nandyala), I. 
310 . 

Erishaa Eaya Nayaka, I. 268. 

Eiishaappa Tinuaaraju Nagaraju 
Venkataraju Kondaraju, II. 287 
(a). 

Krishaaswamy Aiyangar, Dr. S. I, 
4 (a), 89-90, 265, 283, 326. 

Krishna Sastri, H., Mi., I. 36, 101, 
173, 199 (n), 200 (a), 298, 312, 
326, 328; II. 100, 220 (n), 277. 

Krishna Somayaji, II. 237. 

Krishnangaiayyan, I. 227. 

Krishtapa, II. 415. 

Kriyasakti Wodeyar, see Kasivitasa 
Kriyasakti. 

Krottacheruvu alias Bukkaiaya- 
samudram, I. 233-4, 237. 

Kshatriyas, The, I. 188-9, 247, 256, 
447; II. 3, 31-2, 59 (n), 92, 
106 (a), 119-20, 122, 127-9, 139, 
195. 

Ksheuiapura, see Gerasoppo. 

Kshiranada Eiver, II. 231. 

Kubera, II. 100. 

Kubool Khan, I. 407. 

Kudali, II. 88, 338, 369. 

Endalur, II. 17,' 357. 

Kudimiyamalai, 1. 388. 

Kugaiyur-Pettai, II. 286. 

Knhaiyur, II. 394. 

Eukkala-nadu, I. 11, 19, 82-3. 

Kukkasamudia, II. 15-6. 

Eulai Kulattux, I. 358 (a) . 

Kulaparratas, I. 124. 

Kulasagaia Faadia (Kulasekhara 
Pandya), I. 76. 

Kulasec’hara, I. 353. 

Kulasekharapuiam, II. 394. 

Kuiattnr, I. 375. 

EnlaTadi, II. 259. 

Kulbarga, see Gulbarga. 

Kulika, II. 100. 

Euliyatoppa, II. 112. 

KuUyetta-Siinmi, I. 161. 

Kullur, II. 22. 

Kulottuiiga CSiola, I. 163-4, 166, 291. 

Kulottunga Chola, III., 164, 357; 
II. 62, 66, 69, 87, 87 (n), 408 
(n). 

Eulur Bama Baya, II. 281. 

Kaluvayi (Tank), II. 22. 

Eumari (Cape Comorin), I. 339. 

Eumarankusa Maharaja (Chois); 
II. 323 (a). 

Eumaia Bommaiasa, I. 448i 
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Kiinmia Deva Baya, see Dciva Bayaj 

I. 

Kumaia Dorabhakkaio Daaaayaka, 

II. 250. 

Kiunara dicttiyar, II. 329. 
Kumaragiri (Eeddi, King), II. 397. 
Knmaia Gupta, II. 215. 

Kiunara Kampana, see Kampana 

n. 

Kumara Krishnappa Nayaka, I. 261. 
Kumaia Mallikarjuna, II. 198. 
KumaramartaiidaiJiiram, II. 333. 
Kumara Mutliula Nayaka, I. 463. 
Kumaia Sovaima Odeyar, I. 109. 
Kumaia Valmiki, II. 180. 

Kumara Vyasa, II . 181 (ii) . 

Kumba, I. 158. 

Kumbangudi, II. 281. 

Kumbakonaui, II. 447. 

Kumbaia Mababala Beva, II. 90. 
Kumbasi, I. 221. 

Kumbati Eanaya Nayaka, II. 90. 
Kumblia, I. 70. 

Kumbla, see also Cumbola, I. 72. 
Kummata, see also Ciyumata, I. 32. 
Kumata, 1 . 151 (n) . 

Kumbhipaka, I. 379; II. 210. 
Kumudeudu (Poet), II. 172. 
Kuudalaguilke, I. 236. 

Kimdani, I. 6. 

Rundi Three Thoueand, II. 224. 
Kundiripi-Sime, I. 93, 198, 240. 
Kunduru, 1 . 347 . 

Kuuchi-nad, II. 104. 

Kuuchukapu Lingana Gauda, I. 93. 
Kunigil, XI. 21. 

Knnjarakonapuri (Anpgundi), I. 91, 
93, 112, 117. 

Kunje Betti, II. 158. 

Kumiakkudi, I. 182. 

Kunnandar Koyil, I. 340, 348, 356; 
II. 54. 

Kimrallnr, I. 295. 

Klmti, I-. 143 (n) . 

Kuppanna, H. 318. 

Kuppatur, I. 27, 83, 149 (n), 221; 

II. 112-3, 271. 

Kupatur-nad, II . 269 (u) . 
Kuppatur-Bharaugi-Sime, I. 182, 
376. 

Kuiipugudde, II . 366 . 

Kuppe Twelve, II. 90-1, 242. 
KuppeyahaUi, II . 259 . 

Knram, II. 405. 

Knrambur, I. 212-3. 

Kuraugaka, I. 62. 

Kuricbchi, I. 234. 

Kuiialam, I. 234. 


Kurnool District, I. 238, 321, 412 
(n); IT. 21, 280. 

B^nrubars, Kunibas, Kunmibars, I. 
11, 25, 40, 354; II. 37, 40-41 
(n), 42, 42 (u), 43 (n), 45-48 
(n), 49, 186, 296, 305. 
Kurumba-Gaudas, II. 49. 
Kurubaiabatti, 1 . 155 . 

Kurnbara Kaloya (tank), I. 214. 
Kurudamale-Sime, II. 350. 
Kurumbha, II . 99 . 

Kurngodu, Knrugode, Kurumgodu, I. 

113, 116, (n); II. 19. 
Kurngodu-Sime, I. 295; II. 14, 19. 
Kurukundi, I. 238. 
Kurukahetra-Vidyanagar, I. 101 (n). 
Kurumavi (Mod. Kurmayi), I. 179. 
Knruvaiiku-nadti, 1 . 268 . 
Kurnvankanad-ventheya, I. 216 (a) . 
Kuruva, II. 337. 

Kuruva-Gaudas, see Kuruba-Gaudas. 
Kuruvauda (family), II. 86. 
KusodaUayya, II . 330 . 

Kusuvesvara, II. 334. 

Kutahalli, II. 346. 
Katavachalendratavasin, II. 77. 
Kuttadum Nayanar, I. 285. 

Kuvara Lakkaya (Lakshma), II. 
249, 250. 

Kyasalur, II. 340. 

X, 

Laerzio, I. 243. 

Labi Deva Bhatta, I. 277. 
Lakai-boya, II. 358. 

Lakhapa Nayaka, II. 286. 

Lakhayi Herggadi, II. 242. 
Lakkabbe, II. 253. 

Lakkamba, I. 464. 

Lakkeya Nayaka, II. 249. 

Lakkanna Dannayaka, I. 58, 259 
(n), 173, 179, 267; II. 256, 356. 
Lakkarasa, II. 343. 

LaklraTasa Odeyar, II. 350. 
Lakkaraja Timmapaya, I. 343; II. 
253. 

Lakshmamma, I. 224. 

Laksbmana ^atta, I. 433. 
Lakshmaua, Prince, I. 434. 
Laksbinisa (Poet), II. 23, 151 (n), 
156 (n), 183 (n), 212 (n), 216 
(n), 226 (n), 315 (n) . 

Lakslimi Bominakka, II. 244. 
Lakshmidlira-Bhatta, II. 253. 
Lakshmappa Nayaka, II. 395. 
Lakshmi-Narayana Deva, II . 347 . _ 
Lakabmi-Narayana Yogi alias Sri- 
padaraja, II. 14S. 
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lit^shmi-NarasimliapuTa, see Eanda- 
valli. 

Xjakshminatliapura, H. 366. 

T ■ ntaTiTnip fl.ti-a.yyn, 11. 16. 

lialcBlmupiira, II. 108. 

Lakahumayi, II. 89. 
Lakulagama-Samaya, II. 26 (n.), 329. 
Laknmapiira, alias, Kriahn^eTa- 

maliaTaya-Samudiam, 11. 253. 
Lala (Lata), I. 291; II. 99. 
Lambakama, II. 99. 

Lane, iFather, II. 185 (n). 

Lanka, I. 114. 

Layadakere, Sirnnii Setti, II. 18, 

274. 

IfOgni (Telinganaf), I. 297. 

Lenkdna Najaka, II. 258, 310. 
djapaksbi, II. 282. 

. Lepapa/que, I. 242, 419. 

Linga Bbatta, I. 217. 

'Idngajanmia, n. 21. 

Idngamadiya, II. 405. 

Lingana Gauda, II. 253, 269. 
Lin^na, I. 339, 342. 

Linganna (Author), I. 86 (u). 
Linganna (Citizen), 1. 376. 
Linganna Kayaka, I. 141'; II. 21. 
linganna Odeyar, II. 259, 350. 
Lingappa, II. 340. 
lingavantaa, see Jangamas. 

Lingayya Maehanarya, I. 277. 
Idngoja, 1. 96, 276. 

Linnehoten, Jaim Huighen Yau, II. 
27, 47, 50, 56, 82, 114, 185, 186, 
187, 190, 191, 296, 305, 389, 

390. 

Lisbon, II. 287. 

Little Conjeeveram, I. 172; II 266, 
276, 403 (n), 404. 

Lodava Nayaka, II. 286. 

Lodhy Khan, I. 456. 

LokesTara, I. 167. 

Lokeya-Sahani', II. 101. 

Lomada, I. 349. 

Lndder Lew (Leo), seo Pratapa 
Bndia, Leva. 

Lndieirs, Lr. Heinrieh, I. 319. 

Luiz de Nello de Silva, I. 72. 

M 

Ma’ bar, I. 4-5; II. 157 (n). 
Macala Nayaker, I. 422. 

Maea- Baya, I. 305. 

Mfl.flTifl.Tift'hfl.ni j II . 421 . 

Machaya Lannayaka, II. 332. 
Machiya Nayaka, II. 332. 
kCachasanindra, II. 332. 

Maebiavel, I. 22 (n). 

63 


Kachi Leva, I. 275. 

Macha Gannda, II. 18, 356. 

Macbeya Nayaka, II. 105. 

Kada, II. 96. 

Mada Leva, King, II. 337. 

Kada-Jiya, II 159. 
kiada Nayaka, II. 252. 

Madahalu, II. 321. 

Madam, II. 163. 

Madanna, II. 324. 

Madamia Lannayaka, I. 259 (n). 
Madanpakkam, II. 293. 

Madappa, II. 89. 

Madappayya, I. 233. 

Madappa (Minister), II. 227. 
Madarasa Odeyar, I. 258, 300; H. 

281, 346, 346 (n). 

Madarai Sanpalli, I. 343-4. 
Madanarque, I. 343. 

Madavadi-nad, II. 348, 367. 

Madava Salangi, Kesavayya, II. 
339. 

Madavala-Bthana, II. 274. 

Madayagari Mallaima, I. 463. 
Maddaginlialli, II. 255. 

Madov-battar, II. 364. 

Madhava (Official), II. 338. 

Madhava (descendant of the Brahman 
Chauiida), I. 256, 258, 263; II. 
28, 126, 129, 235, 236 (n). 
Madhava Bhatta, II. 347. 

Madhava Gupta, II. 215. 

Madhava Jiya, 11. 336. 

Madhava Josyulu, II. 18. 
Madhavaeharya Vidyarauya, I. 13-4, 
21, 34, 38, 84, 87, 88, 110, 111 
(n), 190, 190 (n), 191, 247-8, 
256-7, 257 (n), 258 (a); H. 

154, 236 (n), 267, 373 (n), 396. 
Madhavanka, I. 258, 258 (u). 
Madhavaradhya, II. 227. 

Madigas, I. 149, 149 (u), 157-8; 

II. 56. 

Madi Gauda, II. 164, 165 (n), 259, 
329, 420. 

Madigede.va Lannayaka, II. 224. 
Madira, I. 337. 

Madremcluquo, see Imadul-mulk, I. 
467, 467 (n). 

Madura (Madhura), I. 2, 5-6, 8-11, 
14, 16-7, 45, 69, 76-7, 218, 243, 
289-90, 299, 305, 309, 320-21, 

326, 329, 330 (n), 351-4, 356, 
381-2, 427, 429, 463; H. 27, 37, 
54, 57, 85, 94, 202, 206, 271, 299, 
309 (n), 386, 407, 421. 

Mudur, II. 212. 

Madurantaka-Chaturvedimangalam, L 
63. 
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Maduvalige nad, II. 350. 

Kaduvidi, I. 340. 

Maduvania-nad, I. 449; II. 365-6. 
MaduTanka-nad Seuabova Siagaiaea, 
II. 346. 

Maduve Nayakitti, II. 258. 
Magadha, II. 99. 

Magadi, I. 313. 

Magadai-MaadalaiUj 1 . 76, 295 . 
Magadi Kenchonamalla Biddaya 
Ganda, I. 207. 

Magambika, I. 90. 

Magge, II. 276. 

Magba Chandra Dcva, II. 243. 
Maghauandi-Bhattaraka-dova, II. 243. 
Mlaghanandi Siddhanti Deva, II 243. 
Mahabharata, The, I. 124, 143, 189, 
243. 

Mahabali Bauaraaa, II . 86 (n) . 
Mahadeva Western Chalukya 
General, I. 115; II. 166. 
Mahadeva (Official), II. 20. 
Mahadevanua, II. 108. 
Mahadevapura, I. 221. 
l^hainan^leavara Aubala Bajayya 
Maha-arasu, I. 233; II. 16. 
Mahamandalesvara Ayana Viralinga 
Deva, II. 344. 

Mahamandalesvara Cholatilaka Drai- 
yur-Puravaradhesvara Bogaiya 
Deva Maharaja, I. 322. 
Mahamandalesvara Gava Bajaya, II. 
239. 

Mahamandalesv;ara HfoiVa Boppa 
Deva, II. 112. 

Mahamandalesvara Jagannatha 

Bajayya, II. 16. 

Mahamandalesvara Komara Konda- 
rajayya Deva Maha-arasu, I. 
265, 317. 

Mahamandalesvara Krishna Maha- 
raja, II. 17. 

Mahaman dalesvara Kirti Devarasa, 

I. 271. 

MJahamandalesvara Kumara Bom- 
marasa, I. 271. 

Mahamandalesvara Narayana Baya, 

II. 17. 

Mahamandalesvara Nigalur Bommi 
Devarasa, II. 258, 320. 
Mahamandalacharya Nayakirti, II. 
102 . 

Mahamandalesvara Narasimlia 

Bajayya Deva Maharaya, I. 240. 
Mahama ndalacharya Padiraja Deva 
Ddaiyar, II. 339. 

Mahama ndalesvara Pratapa Baya. 
I. 426. 


Mahamandalesvara Bamaya Deva, II. 

71. 

Mahamandalesvara Bachaya Deva 
Maharaja, II. 104. 
Mahamandalesvara Baghupati Baja 
Maha-arasu, II. 15. 
Mahamandalesvara Bama Baja 
Viththala Eaju Tirumalaiyya 
Maharaya, I. 199, 233, 268. 
Mahamandalesvara Bama Baja Tiru- 
mala Bajayya Deva, I. 238; II. 
50, 106, 237, 252, 344. 
Mahamandalesvara Budradeva Maha- 
raya, aUast Budramba, Queen, 
II. 158. 

Mahamandalesvara Sonnaiyya 

Nayaka, I. 174 (n), 344. 
Mahamandalesvara Tammarasa, II. 
326. 

Mahamandalesvara Timma Bajayya, 
II. 286. 

Mahamandalesvara Timmaya Deva 
Maha-arasu, II. 276, 392. 
Mahamandalesvara Vira Mahappa 
Odeyar, II. 14. 

h(ahanavmi, I. 412, 437, 441, 443; 
II. 142, 169-70, 209, 215-6, 239, 
370, 372-3, 373 (n), 374-376 (n), 
383, 385-7, 409, 419, 427. 
Mahanayakaeharya Harati Lakshmi- 
pati Nayaka, II. 260. 
Mahanaynka^arya Kamege.ti Begale 
Hamume Nayaka, II. 353 (n). 
Mahanayakaeharya Kati Nayaka, 1. 
97. 

Mahanayakaeharya Kondana 

Nayaka, II. 286. 

Mahanayakaeharya Mukonda Kadiri 
Tobali Nayini, I. 273. 
Mahanayakaeharya Nidngal Tim- 
mauna Nayaka, II. 106, 344. 
Mahanayakaeharya Yallappa Nayaka, 

I. 354. 

Mahanayakaeharya Yallappa Odeyar, 

II. 246. 

Maba-nad prabhu Bidyavara Mum- 
mudi Chikkappa Gaudaraiya, II. 
253. 

Mabapatras, 1 . 462 . 

Mahaprabhu Bhaitanna Nayaka, II. 
263. 

Maliaprabhu Bayicba Gauda, I. 432. 
Mahaprabhu Narasinga Gauda, EC. 
329. 

Mahaprabhu Toya Singeya Dan- 
nayaka, 11. 328. 
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ICaliaprabliu YiglineBvaTa Odeyar. I 
807. 

llabapiadhani Arasar (TiTjpaiaaarl 
I. 373. 

ICaliapradliaiia SokMmaiyya (BoMm- 
ayya), I. 433. 

ICalutTasa, H. 365. 

Ifahaiashtra, I. 290. 

Maluattoa, The, I. 413. 

Ifahavira Madaiakala, II. 162. 

IfahaaaTanta Bopparaaa, II. 398. 

ICidiasamantadhipati Chikka Kalayya 
Nayaka, H. 333, 342. 

Ualiaaainantadbipati Kudalur Man- 
diaya Nayaka, II. 367. 

Mahaaainanta Mahadeva Nayaka, IL 

88 . 


Nalalagade MahapiabliTi Maclut 
Ganda, IT. 252. 

Malamhika, I. 92. 

Nalanada, I. 293. 

Malapa Nayaka, II. 279. 

Malapa Nayanda, II. 280. 

Malalur Appaana, II. 370 (n). 
Kalalursthala, I. 236. 

Malaiir-athala, II . 105 . 

Malarasa, I. 267; II. 260. 

MalavalU, II. 258, 320. 

Malavalli Talaka, II. 90, 95. 
Malawi (Mod. Malambi), II. 251. 
Malapndur Bedahira, II. 88. 

Maldio (Maldive lelanda), I. 59, 
Malenahalli, I. 267. 

Maleya, II . 99 . 


MahasamaatadMpati Manjaya 

Nayaka, H. 338, 360, 360 (n). 
• l^phasamaiLtadhepati Miayileya 

Nayaka, I. 11; II. 361, 364. 
Mahasamantadhipati Femmi . . . 
Varadabhupati Nayakkar, H. 
341. t 

MahaBamtadhipati Sakkaya Nayaka, 
n. 337. 

Mahaaamantadhipati Sipati Nayaka, 
n. 361. 

Ma ta aain tadhipati Sonnaiyar Nayaka, 
I. 343, 361; II. 361. 
Mahaaamaatadhipati Vaiyichcha 
Ganda, H. 341. 
HabendTamangalam, II. 272. 
Mahesyara (God), I. 91. 
Mahesvaia-pandita Aiadhya, II. 273. 
Habipati Terrama Nayaka, II. 252. 
Hahiahi, I. 40 (n). 
Mahiahmatimandala, I. 40 (n). 
Mahishmatipara, I. 40 (n). 
Mahiahyas, The, II. 193. 
Mhhishayishaya, I. 40 (a). 

Mahomed (Tlie Prophet), I. 72. 
Mailapur, see Mylapore. 

Maisiir, see Mysore. 

Majandur (Baindur), I. 70, 

Major, B. H., I. 252 (n)- 
Malabar, I. 2, 45, 51, 63, 72, 78-9. 
289, 307; II. 34-5, 57, 117, 310, 
380. 

Malaea, I. 78-9, 431. 

Mala Ganda, II. 88. 

Malaivayakakon, I. 286. 
MaJaimandalap-perumal Nambi Iravi 
Settiyar, II. 188. 

Malaiyattai Sriranga Nayakiyar 
Manikkam, II. 226. 

Malakatala, I. 97; 11. 403. 
Malalagade Bomma Ganda, II. 259. 


Maleyakka, II. 18. 

Maleya-Beimur, I. 235-6, 323, 
Maleya Nayaka, I. 269. 

Male-nadu, I. 160. 

Malesani, I. 172. 

Maleya llama Setfi, II. 322. 
Maloyakanta Deva, II. 275. 

Maleyala Matha, II. 20. 

Male-nad Maha-prahhu Gopanna, II. 
245. 


Maleyamma • Ganda, 11. 90. 
Male-Nadn, I. 42. 

Male Ea.iya, II. 46, 47. 

Mali Devi, I. 36. 

Malik Makbul, I. 31. 

Malik Kafnr, I. 4-5, 10, 84. 

Malik Takkhahi, I. 10. 

Malla (Poet), II. 86. 

Malla Doyi, I. 29. 

Malla Raja, I. 270; II. 263. 
Mallama Baja, TI. 280. 

Mallana (Mallaaa-Ayya), I. 177-8, 
259, 278. 

Mallana Odeyar, I. 154; II. 15, 70. 
Mallanaiaflliya, I. 93, 99, 276, 278. 
Mall.app.mai'qne, I. 242, 419. 
Mallapi'a, I. 350; IT. 319, 
Mallappa (of the Treasury), I. 169 
(n); IT. 366. 

Mallappa Odeyar, 11. 273. 

Mallappa Nayaka, II. 22, 277. 
Mallappa Odeyar, see Mnhamandales- 
yara Vira Mallappa Odeyar. 
Malla Baliuttar, I. 1.55. 

Mallarasayya, I. 182, 376; II. 141, 
246. 

Mall.ars (or Tedars), 11. 41 (n) . 
Mallaiasa, I. 223; 11. 421. 


Mallayanapura, II. 257. 
Mallayya Nayaka, II. 330. 
Mallayave, II . 15 . 
Mollayya-Deva, II. 228. 
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Malli Bhatta, II.' 14, 349 (n), 

Malli Beva, TT, 337. 

Main Gauda, H. 329. 

Mallikarjnna, I. 260 (n) ; II. 247. 
Mallikarjunaeliarya, I. 273-6. 
Mallikarjuna Bhatta, I. 275 (n) . 
MallikaTjuna Eaya, II. 4, 230, 237, 
265, 274, 275, 415. 

Mallinatha (General), I. 33, 35. 
Mallinatlia Odeyar, II. 231. 

Malli Setti, II. 18, 19. 
Malliyana-Ayya, II. 283. 

Malo.ia (of Kuliya-teppa) , II. 112. 
Maluru, I. 40 (n); II. 357. 
Malyavanta, I. 114. 

Mamballi alias, naTihaiarayapattana, 
n. 108, 273. 

Mamboja, II. 140, 

Mamdapnr, II. 224. 

Manaiyil Kottam, I. 337. 
Manayilnadu, I. 337. 
Manaiyan-Tangal. H. 287 (n). 
Manambika, 1 . 90 . 

Manamathurai, I. 310. 

Manampadi, I. 227. 

Manancort, I. 78. 

Manali, II. 339. 

Manapar, I. 78. 

ManaTe Madiga, II. 90. 

Manavur, I. 76. 

Manavane Vltharaka, II. 89. 
Mandalika Saluva, II. 29. 
Mando-Gamunda SOTa, II. 89. 
Mandelslo, I. 141, 298, 298 (n). 
Mandu-nad Thirty, I. 169 (n), 350: 

II. 349 (n), 361, 365-7. 
Mandya alias, Krishnarayapuram, 11. 

Mandya Talnka, I. 423. 

Mangada Tinunoiu Kondoia, II. 
39 (n). 

Mangadii, I. 341. 

Mangala (Village), 11. 365. 
Mangalla Timmoja, II. 39 (n). 
Mangalur (Mang.alorc) , I. 58, 62, 
70, 72, 83, 302, 470; II 53 (n), 
104, 403. ' 

Mangalapura, II. 345. 

Mangalur Naga Gauda, II. 89. 
Manganunal, II. 217. 

Mangaraja (Poet), II. 413. 
Mangappa Dandadhipa, I. 300; II. 
273 . 

Mangayi, II. 409. 

Mangarasa, II. 195, 196. 

^ngaraaa (Poet), II. 313, 315 (n). 
Mlangarasan, H. 277. 

Manija, II. 251. 

Manikaranika-Kahetra, U. 211 . 


Maniaa Setti, II. 341. 

Mnniralli, H. 71. 

Maniya, II. 359. 

Mannainadu, I. 192. 

Mannarkoyil, I. 340. 

Manne., II. 15. 

Manneya-Samudra alias Deraraya- 
pura, II . 60. 

Mjanneynr, II . 340 . 

Mann, I. 145, 188-9, 230, 243, 248-9, 
252, 323 (n), 359-62, 365, 369; 
II. 2-3, 7, 11, 97, 109, 110, 120, 
136, 149-50, 152-5, 187, 191, 203. 
Manucei, Niccolao, I. 290 (n), 316-7. 
Manu-kula, I. 275. 

Man nri Devala, I. 157. 

Mapura, I. 82. 

Mara Battar, II. 364. 

Mara Boya, II. 329. 

Mara Gavuda, I. 358 (n) . 
Maradeballi, II. 256. 

Maradnm, I. 357. 

Maraganikunta, II. 282. 
Marakkanam, I. 367. 
Maragaudanakatte, II. 270. 
Maramanaballi, I. 154. 
Maranjadaiyan, I. 333. 

Marana, II. 398. 

Marappa (Marapa) Odeyar, I. 14, 
18, 28, 91, 109, 110, 257, 287, 
299; II. 232. 

Marappa Setti, II. 353. 

Marapa (OfiSeial), II. 359. 

Marappa Setti, II. 104. 

Marasur, II. 272. 

Marata Viththaleevara Deva Maha- 
arasu, II. 286. 

Marataka-rajya, I. 259 (n) . 
Maratakapuri, I. 167. 

Maravas, the I. 171, 197; II. 54. 
Mararatur Ganapa Gauda, II. 91. 
Marayarman Sundara Pandya I, I. 
166. 

Mkiraya Gauda, II. 19-20. 
Marayaanlmlli alias Banayakapura, 
II. 246. 

Mari, II. 319. 

Marco Polo, II. 417 (n) . 
Maredapalli, 1 . 290 . 

Margasahaya Nayaka, II. 392, 393. 
Mariamma, II. 400. 

Mari Sett, n. 105, 342. 

Maroja, I. 276. 

Martin Correa, II. 30. 
Marudaiasar-Padayidu, I. 158; II. 
387. 

Marutam, II. 45, 46. 

Masana, II, 324. 

Masana Gauda, II. 364, 
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l/baanaklca, II. 89. 

Masandi-nadu, II. 337. 
Masasacbaiya, I. 276. 

Hasanoja, II. 319. 

Masareja Sime, I. 198. 

Ifiaaiga Gauda, II. 3d8. 

NW, n. 28S. 

Uaati, I. 165. 

HasnUpatam, I. 209 (n), 224, 224 

(n), 382 (n), 290 (n), .391: II. 
131. 

Kuut JaikiuLya, I. 448. 

Masnvani, H. 282 (n) . 
Ifatasgaparrata, I. 114. 

Mathakere, I. 216; II. 278. 
UatruhalU, n. 355. 

.Mattiya KraielicM, I. 375. 
'I&tutotam, I. 56, 396. 

Mattn Tirumala Naraka, II. 271. 
dklam^a, The, I. 40. 
l&va-bova, II. 258. 320. 
UavaliTanatn, I. 310, 310 (n), 320. 
JlaTandar, H. 273. 

Kayacfonda Gauda, I. 350. 

ICayahka, H. 332. 

MayikoUapUTa, I. 426. 

Jfayiai (Village), I. 168. 

Idayyanna, H. 367. 

Idayaima, II. 349. 

Mayi Devi (Task), TI. 354, 

Mayi Sahani, II. 332. 
MaynTaaaTina, II. 31, 67 (n). 

Meca (Mecca), I. 79. 

Mechi Betti, H. 334, 335. 

Medakeri Nayaka, II. 353. 
Medarametta SingiTinavudn, 1. 350. 
Medimakulapalli, IT. 403. 

Meer Pual Oolla. I. 401, 461, 465. 
Megagtbencs, I. 52 (n) ; II. 156. 
Megoti Timma Tl.aj'udii, I. 233. 
Megonda, I. 221. ' 
Megunra-Valanadn, 1 . 203 . 
ISe^iavali, II. 350. 
Mekanayakaiiapalya, I. 155. 
Meliapor, see Mylapocc. 

Melmiiri, I. 293' 

Melpimdi KunnivaTasa, II. 210. 
Melnbhagi, I. 177, 449. 
lleluhhagi-bayal, I. 110, 

Melnkote, II. 57 (a), 212. 

Helm, II. 68. 

Menaaur, II. 348, 367. 

Mevgen (Miijan), I. 70. 
Merkal-nadu, II. 196. 

Mara, II. 268. 

Metthwold, VraiKiam, II. .35 (n), 
83 (n), 143 (n), 145 (n), 161 
(n), 242. 

Meydevar, I. 179. 


Micygunrada-vala-nadu aUas Nari- 
pallipadu, I. 295. 

Milan, I. 121. 

Miiza Shah Bukh, I. 385. 
Mitramisra, I. 247. 
MittaKgana-Katte, I. 293. 

MIechchas, the, I. 8, 22, 34; H. 1, 
59 (n). 111. 

Modahalli (Old), I. 2.33, 233 (n). 
Modur, 1. 318. 

Mogul Som,iTya Devodeya, TI. 228. 
Moh.anangi, Princess, II. 163. 
Moioru, 1 . 449 . 

Molakahmir Taluka, H. 109. 

Molcya Baiia Gauda, II. 20. 
Moluccoea, I. 431. 

Mompuru, I. 159 

Monamuttahalli, (Village), I. 158. 
Jloolla Daivood Bidury, I. 430. 
Moodkul see Mndkal. 

Mookurrib Khan, I 431. 

Moors, I. 71-2, 81, 133, 409-10, 422, 
424, 431; II. 52, 145 (n), 299, 
303. 

Moostufa Khan, I. 456. 

Moia-Gumvn, II. 337. 

Morclanrl, Mr , I. 208, 210-11, 211 
(n), 212; II. .304 (n). 

Moroji, II. 368. 

Mosale. II. 101 
Mosalimaduvirania, I. 264. 

Jlosnrur, I. 221. 
tfuchchniidi, IT. 236, 346. 

Miulagatta P.mditaTya, JI, 283. 
Muda-Oaiida, I. 31,8. 

Mitdaiva, 11 279. 

Mud.aliars, The, IT, 42, 43, 43 (n), 
48. 

Mud.aliyar Aniarkon.ir, I. 373. 
Nuda-nadu District. IT. 60. 
iWudda (Muild.appa, son of San- 
gama), I. 91. 

-Mudda Giihiathayva, 11. 273. 
'Mudd.n-Kundnni-vrith, I. 214: 
Jluddnn.i, I. 278. 

Mufldanacliaiya, I. 277, 278, 278 (n). 
Muddaiia Keii, I. 431-32; II. 
Murtdaima Nayaka, I. 172. 

Muad.appn see Muddatlia Dandanatna 
I 2.19 . 

Muddappa Odoyar, I. 14, 109. 
Atuddappa (Mode, Mnda) Dannayaka 
(Daiidesa), I. 250, 259, 259 (n); 
ir. 107, 113, 225, 266 (n), 358 
Miidc, I. 221. 

Mudi Gauda, II. 352. 

Mudigere, II. 284. 

Mudigonda Cliolapura, II. 821.-^^ 
Mudigonda-Sola-VaJauadu, II. 3aO 
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Mudi*KoiidacIioIa.puram, II, 102. 

Mndnraja Odeyar, IT. 27.‘5. 

Mudiyam, I. 160. 

Mudkul, I. 379, 403, 406, 407, 464; 
II. 77, 131, 174 (n), 185. 

Mudubidre, II . 400 . 

Mudukkurukki, I. 291. 

Mudureya, II . 282 . 

Muganada-venthe, I. 295. 

Mugandar-nadu, I. 295. 

Mughals, The, I. 317. 

Muhammad Shah Bahmaci I, I. 400, 
402, 404, 431, 430-40, 455, 465-6. 

Muhamumd Shah Bahitiani II, I. 439. 

Muhammadans, the, I. 2, 7, 9-10, 
15-7, 22-5, 27, 30-1, 33-4, 49, 52, 
56-7, 83-4, 86-7, 89, 113, 132, 

134-5 (n), 138-9, 139 (n), 140, 
144, 209-10 (n), 216, 290, 303 

(n), 313, 319, 352, 354, 379, 395- 
7, 401-2, 404-16, 418, 424, 430- 
2, 439, 444-5, 449, 454 (n), 

456, 465-6; II. 51, 77, 94, 316, 
424. 

Muhammad Khan, Prince, I. 405-6. 

Muhammad Shariff Hanafi, II. 94. 

Muhammad Tughlaq, I. 10, 11, 31, 

210 - 1 . 

Mukkaivadi, 1 . 291 . 

Mukkanna-Jlya, II. 344. 

Mukkari (Village), II. 285. 

Mukku Timmanna, I. 463. 

Muktahnriharapura, 11. 239. 

Mukunda, I. 106. 

Mukundasagara, H. 279. 

Mulabhadra, II. 102, 103. 

Mulasthana (Village), I. 449. 

Mulasthaua (Town), II. 322. 

Mulbagal (Mulnvayi), I. 95-6, 231, 
357; II. 18, 104, 142, 281. 

Mulbagal-Tekalnadu, I. 241; IL 
118. 

Mulikinadu, I. 294. 

Mulikinati-Sima, I. 294. 

Mulla Da’ud, I. 400. 

Mullandrum, I. 278. 

MuPinadu, I. 233; II. 285. 

Mullik Seif-ood-Been Ghoory, I. 400. 

Mjuluvayi, see Mulbagal. 

Muluvayi-C!\avadi, 1 . 155 . 

Muluvayi Hariyappa, II. 275. 

Mnluvayi Jannarasa, I. 231; IT. 274. 

MuluTayi Nachi Deri, 11. 359. 

Muluvayi -Nadu, I. 180. 

Muluvayi-Hajya, I. 231, 236, 298; 

II. 256, 274-5, 279, 359. 

Muluvagil Saluva Kenehanna 
Nayaka, II. 369. 

Mummudi Chikka Baya Tamme 


Gaudarayya, II. 20 (n). 
Mummudi Sola-Brahma Marayau, I. 
163. 

Mummudi Sola Posan, I. 163. 
Mummudi Temmayi Gauda, II. 20. 
Munaiyadaraiyan, I. 286. 
Munibhadra, II. 244. 

Muuichandra Deva, II. 243. 
Muniyur Matha, II. 347. 

Murari Bavutta, II. 278. 

Murti Nayaka, II. 285. 

Murti Bama Bajayya, I. 238. 

Murti Baya, I. 268. 

Muse Bai, II. 301. 

Mussulmans, see Muhammadans. 
Musukolattur, II. 397. 

Musure, I. 169. 

Mutbaliers, see Mudaliars. 
Mutta-dasari, II. 201 (n) . 

Muttana Hosavur, II. 158. 
Muttakur, II. 338. 

Muttana, II. 336. 

Muttanna, see Bukka I. 

Muttina Lakshmi Setti, I. 207. 
Muttiyarsan Ilaman Suvasa Nayak- 
kar, II. 364. 

Muttu Gauda, II. 354. 

Muttugnppe, I. 431. 

Muttu Erishnappa Nayaka, I. 323; 

II. 61, 61 (n), 269. 

Mutiuru, I. 221. 

Muttu Virappa Nayaka, I. 326, 463. 
Mylapore (Mailapur), I. 43, 45, 78- 
82, 391 (n), 469 (n) ; II. 144, 
390. 

Mysore, I. 17, 60, 75, 88, 290, 299, 
310, 319, 321, 355, 423, 427; II. 
40, 254. 

Mysoreans, I. 427, 463. 

N 

Nachana Soma, I. 92, 97, 97 (n), 
99 (n), 277. 

Nachehiyapura, IT. 347. 

Nacliaya, IT. 336. 

Nachappa, II. 322. 

Nacheya Heggade, II. 322. 
Nachawe, II. 250. 

Nad-Gutti-Gutta Chadalanka Bama 
Setti, I. 214. 

Nad Senabova Allala, II. 342. 
Nadavacuruchi, I. 353. 
Nadangiri-Nad, I. 432. 

Nadegonte Sayana, I. 35. 

Nadegonta Malla, II. 210. 

Nadendla Appa, II. 268. 

Nadendla Gopa (Bayasayyangaru) I. 

224; II. 28, 131. 

Nadiga Tanknppa, I. 350. 
Naduvnkaraipparru, 11. 199. 
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Nagadhari, 11. 287 (n). 

Nagadeva, I. 93, 96-8; II. 101. 
Naga Gauda, II. 164-5, 420. 

Naga Setti, II. 18. 

Nagajiyamma (Eoyal), II. 14. 
llagaima Dannayaka, I. 259, 378; 
n. 359. 

Naganna (Miuistex), I. 349, 371. 
Nagaana Odeyar, I. 258, 259 (n) . 
Naganna (sou of Naganna), I. 177. 
’Naganna, I. 177. 

Nagappa Dandauayaka, I. 259. 
Nagappa Nayaka, I. 176; II. 280. 
Nagalapuia, I. 168, 220; II. 175 
(n), 295, 306, 345. 

Nagaladevi, II. 175 (n) . 

Nagalapora Ghaudadiaiya, 1. 276. 
Nagalatotti (Caate), II. 206. 
Nagama Nayaka, I. 57, 206, 319, 

354, 377, 419, 429; II. 55, 263 
(n), 285. 

Nagamandala, II. 77. 

Nagamangala, I. 216 (n). 
Nagamangala-Sime, I. 236. 
Nagaaamudra, II. 18. 

Naganaehari, I. 236. 

Nagarakhanda, I. 74, 83; II. 104, 
157-8, 269 (n). 

Nagara-Khanda-Nad, II. 36, 236, 
366. 

Nagarakhanda Kampana, I. 149 (n). 
Nsgarasa, I. 384. 

Nagarjunakote, I. 460. 
Nagaralesvara-Deva, II. 20, 100 (n). 
Nagaia-Pete, II. 201 (n), 202 (n). 
Nagarasl-Pandita, II. 329. 

Nagar Taluka, I. 448. 

Nagarta Panehalas, II. 368. 
Nagavre, II. 363. 

Nagaya Nayaka, II. 320. 

Nagayi, II. 89. 

Nagoya Nayakkar, II. 273. 

Nagi D;e.Ta, see Naga Deva. 

Nagl Deva (Guru), II. 259. 

Nagi Setti, I. 394; II. 270. 
Nagirathavu, II. 269. 

Nagumdym, see Anegundi, I. 87, 107, 
117, 445-6. 

Nagulavaram, II . 37 . 

NaSidiyar, II. 59 (n), 266 (n). 
Nalan^gal Narayana Tadai', II. 337. 
Nalur, I. 335; II. 322. 

Nalla Chakra varti, II. 89. 
Nallammangar, II . 406 . 

Nallapa Nayaka, II. 254. 

Nallangi, II. 266. 
Nalaturipalem-Sima, I. 293. 

Nallnr, I. 234. 

NaUur-nadu, 1. 236; II. 202. 


Nalluri, I. 293. 

Nalluru Tinunaraya-Chakravarti-Ayva, 
II. 357. 

Namadharia, see Jaugamas. 
Namaasivaya Deva, II. 19. 
Namassivaya Nayaka, I. 194-5; 11. 
403. 

Namba (Miniater), II. 323 (n). 
Nambiyara, II. 327. . 

Nambi Devi Setti, II. 333. 

Nambi Singapaya, II. 404. 

Nambi Soma Setti, II. 333. 
Nambiyanna, II. 181. 

Nambiya Keaiya, II. 112. 
Nana-Dcaia, I. 64; II. 69, 70, 104, 
106, 263, 321, 353, 356. 
Nandapura, I. 277. 

Nandela, I. 234. 

Nanda Gopa, I. 22. 

Nandagopa Caate, II. 50. 

Nandi, II. 286. 

Nandichernvu, II. 282. 

Nandigadda, II. 195 (n). 
Naudi-Kolu, II. 201 (n), 201-2. 
Nandinatba (Maha-gana), II. 224. 
Nandini, I. 48 (n). 

Nandi Timmayya (Poet), U. 397, 
427. 

Nandiyakunta-Simie, II. 275. 
Nandyala Country, I. 64, 241, 310, 
412 . 

Nandyalavaru, II. 220. 

Nanduvara Kaliga, II. 157. 
Naudyapa Nayaka, II. 254, 
Naiigupatti, I. 358, 358 (n) . 
Naujunda, I. 32-3, 41, 41 (n) . 
Naujana Setti, I. 216. 

Nanjangud Taluka, I. 231; II. 212. 
Nanja Daya Odeyar, I. 319; II.. 255, 
423. 

Naiijarayapattana, II. 13, 21, 54 
(n). 

Nanjiguli, II. 17, 19. 

Narada, I. 189; II. 67, 109-110, 
121, 127, 151. 

Narauagatta, II. 330. 

Narappa Nayaka, I. 469; II. 89. 
Narambur, II. 42. 

Narariyur, I. 234. 

Narasammangar, II. 405. 

Narasa Nayaka, I. 263, 305-6; II. 
199, 227, 256. 

Narasanua Nayaka, I. 216. 
Narasana Mud'aliyar, II. 281. 
Narasauiia Odeyar, II. 14. 
Narasauendu, 1 . 358 . 

Narasayya Deva Haharaya, 1. 294; 

II. 276, 392. 

Narasapayya, II. 286. 
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Narasapa Nayalia, II. 282. 
Narasapara, II. 17, 208. 
RarasavacUiam, I. 347. 

NarasinJia (Hoysala King), I. 70, 
97, 214, 205, 454 (n). 
Naraaimliaehaiya, I. 263. 
Narasimhachar, B . Mr., 1 . 216 (u) ; 
II 12 (n), 102 (n) 184 (n), 

225 (a), 264. 

Narasimliayya, II. 269. 

Karasimha BLatta, I. 217. 
Narasimia Deva, I. 259 (n) . 
Karasimlia Dikshita, II. 276. 
Karasiniha Nayaka, II. 278, 282. 
Karasimliapura, II. 345. 

Narasinga, Kmg, sec Saluva Nri- 
simha. 

Narasiyapuia-Sime, II. 228. 
Narasinga, King of, I. 79, 129, 135, 
298, 316, Uo; II. 300. 

Narsinga (Narsymgua) Kingdom of, 
I. 113, 305, 324; II. 389. 
Narsinga (Velur), King of I. 399. 
Narasingadevar, I. 358. 

Narayana (Poet), II. 413. 
Narayanan, I. 174 (n) ; II. 343. 
Narayanayya, II . 357 . 

Narayana Bhatta, II. 278. 
Narayana Deva, I. 266, 269, 294. 
Nara Narayana Deva, II. 366. 
Narauamayya, II. 331. 
Narayanaparru, 1 . 294 . 
Narayanapayya, II. 20. 

Narayauappa (of the Treasury), I. 
207. 

Narendranath Law, Dr., II. 218 (n). 
Nari, II. 345. 

Narpattennayira-Perunderuvu, I. 63. 
Narvara, I. 242, 419. 

Nasana (Villagie), I. 100. 
Nasana-Kota-Sthala, I. 238. 
Nasapanayundu, II. 49-50. 
Nasavaudu-Nad, II . 366 . 

Natesa Aiyar, Mr., I. 290. 

Nattam, I. 334. 

Navaratri, see Mabanavami. 

Navile, II. 108. 

NavUe-Nad, II. 86. 

Nayakkarayyan, see Baghunatha 
Nay aka. 

Naya Gauda, II. 321. 

Nayakavadis, tho II. 363. 
Negapatam (Negapatao, Negapatam) 
I. 78-9, 85, 208, 311; II. 241. 
Nehal, I. 379; II. 132, 185. 
Nelamangala Taluka, I. 34 (n) . 
NeUama Bomuii Nayaka, II. 287 

(a). 


Nellore District, I. 23, 34 (n), 91, 
181, 287-8, 350. 

NelavaypaUi, II. 341. 

Nelson, I. 207. 

Nemi, I. 79. 

Nemniaru, I. 221. 

Nenangi-Nad, II. 347. 
Neninalipparru, II . 199 . 

Nepala, II. 85, 99. 

Nerkundi, II. 337. 

Netravati, the I. 72. 

Nevalige-Nad, II. 89. 

Newbold, Lt. Col., I. 129 (n). 
Nicolo dei Conti, I. 62, 76, 119, 124, 
414, 432, 432 (n); II. 75 (n), 
113, 173, 301, 386-90, 396, 

398-9. 

Nidugal (Nidugalln), II. 104. 
Nidugal-Sime, II. 106, 344. 
Niduvil-Mandalam, II. 368. 

Nidugal Komara Tiinmanna Nayaka, 
II. 261. 

Nidugal Viranna Odeyar, II. 369. 
Nidugodu, I. 268. 

Nidujivvi, II. 60 (n). 

Niduvala-Nad, II. 350. 

Nigirili (Nikirili, Nigarili), Sola 
(Chola) Maudalam, I. 152, 291; 
II. 343, 364. 

Nigarili Solapurani, II. 334. 
NijagaU Kataka Baya, I. 34, 102. 
Nigondin, see Anegundi. 

Neluvagilu, I. 177-8; II. 326. 
Nclkudure, II. 320. 

Neluvali-Nad, II. 326. 

NiHtin, I. 28, 62, 119, 429 (n) ; II. 

61, 304 (n). 

Nilakantha, I. 124. 
Nilakantha-Dcvar, II . 318 . 
Nilakantha-Prabhuvarma, II. 21. 
Nilappan, II. 338, 360. 

Nimbarasa, I. 109. 

Nipunilapura, II . 323 . 

Nipatataka alias Vijayarayapuram 
(Mod. Kadapperi), I. 168. 
Niraga Deva, II. 341. 

Nirgunda, II. 324, 327. 
Nirgunda-Nad, II. 330. 

Nirasraya Matha, I. 59. 
Nittur-Bhatavritti-Sthala, II. 281. 
Nittur, I. 169 (n) ; II. 366. 
Nizam Mayim, I. 211. 

Nonappa, II. 361. 

Nonaba Balana Gauda, I. 345. 
Nondanguli-Nad, I. 174 (n), 343-4. 
Noudagull-Sthala, II. 369. 
Nolambavadi 32,000, I. 116, 345 (n). 
Notta, II. 330. 

Noor Khan, 1. 407. 
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■ Kortb Aicot District, I. 140, 158, 
168, 203, 218, 321, 340; II. 277, 
280. 

North Xaaara, I. 299, 321. 

North-West Provinces, I. 116 (u). 

.iNiisiiiiha (Engraver), I. 277. 

;Nripatunga, King, I. 41 (n) . 

Nnju, II. 351. 

Nnnha Crauda, II. -88. 

Nnldroog, I. 405. 

Nnniz, Pernao, I. 32, 47, 56, 61, 63. 
65-7, 85-6, 88, 107, 117, 139, 

174-6, 180-1, 183, 194, 199 (n), 
200-1, 209, 216 (n), 220, 224, 

242, 252-3, 259-60, 266, 290, 295, 
297, 304-5, 312-3, 323-5, 370-1, 
389-90, 392, 396, 409-10, 418, 

422, 424-7, 429-30, 432, 435-6, 

443-4, 446, 450, 460 (n), 452, 

452 (n), 453, 454, 454 (n), 453 
(n), 457 (n), 461, 466, 467-8, 
469 (n); II. 61, 78, 78 (n), 94, 
113, 123, 123 (n), 135-6, 143-4 
(n), 146, 148, 160-1, 164, 170, 

179, 214, 219, 223, 226, 238, 240- 
241 (n), 242, 271 (n), 27S, 280, 
288 (n), 298, 307, 309, 311 

311 (n), 312-3, 383, 384 (n), 

409, 418. 

Nurgimda, I. 40 (n). 


Odagere, I. 216; II. 16. 
Ogemdraho, 1 . 460 . 

Ohali, see Holi. 

Olahhuru, I. 195, 336. 

Ommana Udaiyar, II. 347. 

Onor, Onore, see Honnavui'u. 

Oppert, Dr. Gustav, II. 64. 

Oragaia, II. 140 . 

Orangal, see Warangal. 

Orissa (Orisa, Otissa, Orj-a, Oria), 
I. 78, 289, 290 (ii), 306, 322; 
n. 77-8, 175, 262 (u), 375-6, 

418. 

Ormuz (Orguz), I. 49, 71, 424-5. 
Ottijapen, see Ottiyapa MudoUyar. 
Ottlyapa Mudeliyar, II. 114. 
Oyma-Nadu, II. 412. 

P. 

PachcMl, II. 62. 

Fadaiparru alias Toporuinalaualtur, 
I. 171; II. 369. 

Fadaividu, II. 71, 104. 
Padaividu-Eajya, I. 295; II. 189- 
90, 192, 203. 

Fadaividu Maharajya, I. 294. 
Padanadu-Sima, 1. 91. 

64 


Padavakeri, I. 373. 

Padearao, I, 305. 

Padi-Nad, II. 102. 

Padi-nadu-Sime, II. 219 (a). 

Padiuclupparru, I. 197. 

Padiya tiomaya Daiiuayaka, 1. 19-20. 

Padi-Tiruvallidayam, 1. 154; II. 70. 

Padma, II. 257-8. 

Padmarasa (Poet), II. 168. 

Padmayi, II. 245. 

Paduvur, II. 55. 

Pacluvur-nadu, II. 323 (n) . 

Padavuru-Kottam, I. 291. 

Paguru-nadu, 1. 341, 341 (n) . 

Paes, Domingo, I. 43-44, 46-8, 50, 56- 
7, 60, 63-4, 67, 117-9, 122-3, 125- 
6, 130, 200, 204-5, 209, 241, 295, 
298, 409, 415, 418, 422-3, 427-8, 
435-5 (n), 436, 440-1, 443, 454, 
464, 469; U. 6, 52, 61, 108, 122- 
3, 125, 131, 143, 161-1, 168-9, 
171, 174-5 (n), 176, 176 (n), 
178, 213, 216, 234, 287, 295, 298, 
304, 304 (n), 306-8, 310, 375, 

375 (n), 383, 384 (a), 385, 388, 
390, 409, 411, 416, 419. 

Pagonde, II. 351. 

Paiyuri-iCotta, I. 293. 

Pakala, I. 198. 

Pakaia-Sime, 1. 240. 

Pakauala Krlshnappa Nayouivaru, 
n. 190 (n). 

Pala BUatta, I. 35. 

Paiaikudi, II. 356. 

Pala-uad, II. 280. 

Palinativaru, II. 197, 

Palasapalli, II. 346. 

Palasamanudi Cbauda-bova, I. 460, 

Palui’u River, II. 359. 

Pallavas, The, II. 31, 64, 67 (n). 

Pallava Nandivarma, I. 274 (n). 

Paller, The, II. 116. 

Faliikonda Mudaliyar, II. 282. 

PalUgouda Pcrumal Kachdiirayar, 
I. 197. 

Pallis, The, II. 67, 115. 

Painappa Nayaka, II. 201. 

Pombanaiyau, I. 286-7. 

Pammi Settiyar, II. 343. 

Pauipa, see also Hampe. 

Pampa (Goddess), I. 91. 

Pampa, I. 92-93, 114-5, 257 (n) . 

Pampa-Kshetra, I. 34, 103, 114; H. 
279. 

Pampapura (Pampapuri), I. 22, 115. 

Pampa- Virupaksha-Maliesvara, 1. 91. 

Panamalai, II. 285. 

Panchalas, see under Vira Fanchalaa. 

Panchakaladinne, 1. 92, 
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Pandya Cihakravartin, I. 35. 

Paadari Beva, II. 224. 

Paadavas, The, 11. 42. 

Paadinadu alias BajaTajavelaaadu, 
I. 163. 

Pandya, I. 5, 9, 35,460; II. 99. 
Paadyas, the, I. 2, 5, 35, 303 (a), 
305, 322, 330, 337 (a), 421, 

438; II. 25 (a), 64. 

Paadya-desa (Pandya-nad), I. 214, 
269, 294, 299, 433. 

Paaegorda, see Peaugoada. 
Paagala-aadu, I. 171. 

Paagul (Paagal, Paaagal, Haaagal), 

I. 404, 461. 

Paajai-Valla Tribe, I. 422. 
Paajaaahalii, II. 22. 

Panha jaaahalU, II. 279. 
Paaiittaagal, II. 402. 

Pantachurhis, The, II. 54. 

Paata MaUara, I. 259 (a), 260 (a); 
n. 37. 

Papi Beva Choda Beva Maharasu, 

II. 16. 

Pappisiyar, II. 341, 360, 360 (a), 
361, 361 (a). 

Parabrahma, II. 35. 
Parakesarlvarmaa, King, I. 337-8, 
n. 414. 

Parakesarivarmaa aliaa Adliirajea- 
dradeva, 1 . 150 . 

PaiakeaailTarmaa Bajeadradeva, I. 
366. 

Parameavara (God), I. 9. 
Paraakusa-Jiyar, II. 402. 

Parankaaa Alaa-Satagopayya Jiyam- 
garu, II. 405. 

PaiakeBarivaruiaa alias S'ri-Bajeu- 
dra-Sola-BeYa, II. 322-3. 
Parakesati Tribhuvauamalla-Chakia- 
vaitia Hoaorimaikoadaa, I. 285. 
Parantaka, I. 331; II. 330. 
Parantaka-nadu, 1 . 183-4. 
Parakravarmaa alias Udaiyar Sri- 
Adhirajeadia Beva, I. 291. 
Paraeara, I. 247, 248 (a); II. 99. 
Parasuraraa Beva, I. 449. 

Parijataka, 1 . 271 . 

Pariya-Ghattaai, I. 37. 

Paiiyalur, I. 234. 

Paiavare, The, I. 320, 323, 331. 
Paraiyans, Pareiyer, Pariahs, Hole- 
yas. The, I. 149 (a), 180, 241; 
II. 54, 54 (a), 56-57 (a), 58 
(a), 66, 107, 112, 113, 115, 117- 
8, 188, 256. 

Parsva Beva, II. 243. 
Parthiveadravarmaa, King, I. 365. 


Parvata Baja Basavayya, I. 240. 
Parwatiaatiia, II. 424. 

Parvata Nayaka, II. 19. 

Parave, II. 181 (a). 

Parsvaaatha Jiaesa, II. 25. 
PaaigaipalU, II. 188. 

Pattana, I. 179. 

Pattalam, II. 405. 

Pattanaavaroi Kalia . . ., 11. 336. 
Pattama-svami Keti Setti, II. 105. 
Pattana-svami Nagappa, H. 105. 
Pattina-nadu, I. 155. 

Patti Pombachchapara, I. 448. 
Pattipulam (lauaudipataam), II. 41. 
Pattisvaram, II. 201. 

Pattiyar Pemmi Setti, II. 362 (a). 
Pattu-auikaraas, The, II. 55. 
Pattar, II. 274. 

Ptolemy, I. 82. 

Patras, see Kahapatra, I. 462. 
Patralata, I. 271. 

Pavikkadi aUas Nittaviaoda-Chatar- 
vediaiangalam, I. 335. 

Pavagada Talaka, II. 394. 
Payannavriti, II. 182. 

Payne, Mr., II. 374 (a). 
Pedamanna, I. 277. 
Pcddappanayuada, II. 50. 

Pedda iBallapara, I. 413. 

Pedda Cibennappa Beddi, I. 426. 
Peda Chodama Beddi, I. 100. 
Peda-£aati-Bime, I. 412. 

Pedda Krishaappa Kayaka, II. 223. 
Pedda Tinuaa, see Salaka Pedda 
Tinuna. 

Peddaaaa Nagaana, I. 177-8. 
Peddiraja(yya), I. 226, 237, 383. 
Pegu (Peega), I. 79, 290. 
Pekkundra, U. 70, 104, 353. 
Pemmasani Bamaiinga, I. 449-50. 
Pemmasanivara, II. 220. 
Pembola-Gotra, II. 195 (a) . 
Fena-Magani, 1. 92. 

Peaagonda (Pelagonda, Peaagonde), 
I. 34-5, 62, 76, 93, 102-4, 113, 
138-9 (a), 139 (a), 140, 234, 
237, 299, 308, 412, 437; II. 96, 
104, 195 (a). 

Penagonda-rajya, I. 298, 413; II. 

60, 254, 276, 282, 370. 
Penagouda-Kme, I. 269 (a). 
Peaagoada Adyada Varanasi Sarap- 
pa, II. 281. 

Pennagara, I. 155. 

Pennai Biver, II. 199. 

Penaar Biver, I. 295. 

Pentipolii, I. 78. 

Peiama Nayaka, II. 22. 

Peiambar, I. 358. 
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PeranaHuT, II. 394. 

Perandurn, I. 166. 

Perangur-aTya, I. 226, 383. 
Perantalamma, 11. 86. 

Periya-Asai, II. 283. 

Periya Gomali, H. 341. 

Pcriya-nadu, I. 19; II. 320, 337, 
339, 342. 

Periya Nayana, II. 105, 353. 
Periyapattana, H. 195-6. 

Periya Peramal Settivar. IT. 343. 
Periya 0attayaram, II. 206. 
Periya-Timmen, H. 114-5. 

Periya Timmalai Nambi. I. 264. 
Periya Virapa Nayaka, I. 310. 
Periyal, II . 114. 

Pemmadi, 11. 321. 

Persda, I. 49, 64, 427; II. 301, 396, 
Persians, The, I. 411. 

.Pemmala Deya (of Talakadu), I. 
179. 

Pemmala Deya (The Hoysala Gene- 
ral), I. 214; n. 339, 340. 
Pemmala Panda Nayaka, I. 259 
(n). 

Pemmala-Adhikari Kamyapa Na- 
yaka, H. 257. 

Pemmala Mantri, 1 . 464 (n) . 
Perumhakkasirmai, I. 295. 
Pernmbaphari, II. 333. 

Pemrabachari Batnsaya Allala, II 
342. 

Perumanappadi, I. 291. 
Pernrabarrapuliynr, see Hiidam- 
baram, I. 295, 372. 

Perumnlai, I. 234. 

Perunagar, I. 182, 373. 

Pernr-nadu, I. 167 (n). 

Peryyayal, II. 86. 

Fete Kama Nayaka, II. 285. 
Fetteyarasar, n. 188. 

Peter Martin, Father, I. 61. 

Peyoja, II. 270. 

Fhalgnnna-Eotaka, I. 294. 

Fhaniaitu, I. 277, 

Fhani-vamsa, I. 115-6. 

Pidaye, H. 141. 

Pietro deHa Valle, I. 50, 53, 71; II. 
53, 56, 83-4, 179, 291, 296, 300, 
306 (n), 307, 309-10, 392, 396, 
399, 401, 402 (n), 411, 419. 
Pilaguvallai (Caste), II. 206. 

Pllla Gauda, II. 337. 

Pimenta, Nicholas, I. 43, 76, 382, 
400; II. 54, 223, 245-6, 262, 

300, 390. 

Pinarao, II. 312. 

Pinakini, The I. 92. 

Pindotipura, II. 36. 


Pinnai Teri, II. 44. 

Pirisamndra, H. 13. 

Piriya Bajaya Deva, II. 13, 21. 
Pithamane, IT. 269 (n) . 

Polaki, I. 207. 

Polayya, II. 140. 

Polu . . .,11. 205. 

Pombuehcha, see Hnmchcha, I. 221, 
Ponmaniga-nadn, H. 320. 

Ponnanna, II. 321. 

Ponnaeheha Setti, II. 324. 
Pondichery, I. 340. 

Ponnabbe, II. 86. 

Ponparappi, H. 196. 

Ponpetti, I. 241. 

Porkashudiayer, I. 17. 

Portugals, see Portuguese. 
Portuguese, The, I. 58, 70-1, 74, 78-9, 
81-2, 88, 113, 117, 132, 204, 305, 
307, 316, 320, 323, 391, 399, 424- 
6, 430-1, 437, 443, 467: It. 27, 
30, 31 (n), 35, 54, 56-7, 83 (n), 
186, 297, 402. 

Portugal, I. 46, 71, 126, 405; II. 

300, 305, 381. 

Posanad, TI. 108. 

Potiur Bimhadrl (Simhadri Potta- 
nnr), I. 462. 

Pottarasa, I. 225. 

Pottapparayar, (Prince), I. 286. 
Pottlpadu, n. 100. 

Poygai, I. 347 

Prabhakaravardhana, H. 215. 

Prabha Gauda, II. 90. 

Prabhachandra Deya, II. 408. 
Prabhachandra Bhattaraka Deya, I. 
73. 

Pradhani Tirumala Baja, I. 227, 
Pradliani Deyarasa, I. 371. 

Praiapati, I. 248-9; II. 218. 
Pranadharoya Piriya Odeynr, II. 13. 
Praaanna Visyesyara, I. 110. 
Prasannasomanathapura, I. 153. 
Pratapa Eaya, II. 273. 
Pratapahariharapura, 1. 177! 

Pratapa Budra of Warangal, I. 4, 
22-6, 30, 323. 

Praudlm Eaya, see Deya Eaya, II. 
Prayaga, II . 239 . 

Prithvi Setti Bayani Bhaskaranna, 
II. 100 (n). 

Prithyi Setti, II. 274. 

Prithugiri, II. 77. 

Puduppakkam, I. 337-8. 

Pudukkottai State, I. 340, 367, 368 
(n), 388; n. 54. 

Puduchicra, I. 78. 

Pugalur, II. 269. 

Pulambakkam, H. 405. 
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Pnleya Haraur, II . 259. 
Pnlivitirtala-StJiala, T. 294. 
Pulavinflala-Sime, I. 238. 

Puli-nadu, I. 179, 291. 

Puliaat CPalopattp, Palieatal, I. 78- 
9, 208. 399. 

PuFmara Gauda, IT. 333. 
PulIiTiir-naflu. I. 36, 1.53, 229; IT 
38, 55, 188, 206, 273, 332-3, 341- 
2 . 

PuUisanavodaii, 1. 412. 

Pungala-nadn, I. 294. 
Pungunda-nadu, 1 . 171 . 

Punganur, I. 16. 

Punnai alias Parukalantalca-Chatnr- 
vedimangalam, I. 291. 

Puimata (or PunnadL I- 40. 
Pnnyadahalli, II. 326. 

PniasdIiaTa, I. 73, 91. 

Pnra, I. 154, 423: 11. 256. 
Ptirisai-nadn, 1 . 337 . 
Purnahottama-parisliad, II. 210. 
Parushottama Bhatta, I. 207. 
Pumvadi Pnranar Virapa, II. 415. 
Pushpitodnpura alias Baiclapura, I 
349. 

Pnghtaka-Gaohchha, II. 184; II. 243. 
Putapaaia, II. 292. 

Putarangappa, I. 345. 

Pnttnr, I. 347. 

Pnvatotti (CaBle), II. 206. 

<3 

Qaaim Barid (Shah), I. 406; IT. 77. 
Qutb Shah, I. 443. 

B 

Bacbappa Hayaka, TI. 211. 

Rachaya Deva Maharaja, II. 353. 
Bachcharasar, II. 188. 

Bachavadu, I. 133. 

Baehoti Viranodaya, II. 279. 
Baehar Harasimhaya, II. 286. 
Baganahalu, II. 59. 

Baghavesvara Bharati Sripada., H. 
267. 

Baghunatha, II. 403. 

Baghunatha Navaka, I. 62, 65, 315, 
320; II. 164, 201, 404. 
Baghupati Ba.ia Odeyar, I. 270. 
Baghupati Baja Maha-arasu, II. .344. 
Baheni, I. 129. 

Bahu, II. 100. 

Baichur (Eachore, Bachol), I. 254, 
321, 380, 406-7, 410, 415-6, 422, 
432, 450-1, 453, 455 (n), 456-8; 
II. 77, 126, 254. 

Eajah of Anegundi, I. 25. 

Baja of KampiU, I. 33. 


Bajas of Ma’bar, I. 31. 

Bajadhiraja, II. 192. 
Eajadhirajavalanadu, I. 294-5; II. 
368. 

Ba.iagamhhira, I. 179. 459. 
Bajagamhhira-Eajya, I, 298. 
Bajanatha Bindima, I. 245; II. 77- 
8, 220-1, 237. 

Eaj.anatha Bantta, II. 32. 

Ba,ja Kes.arivarman tiUas Oliakra- 
varti Vikramachola Be\'a, I. 
164. 

Ba.iakeaarinallum alias Taiyar, I. 

158. 

Ra,iakesaTivarm.an Periinmanadigal. 
n. 251. 

Rajakesarivanaa (Aditya, I.), II. 

159. 

Bajasekarivarman (Aditya, I.?), II. 
333. 

BajakesaTiyarman alias Trihhayaiia- ' 
Chakrayartin Kulottnnga Chola 
Beya, 1 . 336-7, 366 . 
Bajakesariyarman Bajadhiraya (II.), 
I. 336. 

Bajanarayana Samhnyarayar, I. 372. 
Baja Nayaka, I. 64. 

Ra.iappa Nayaka, II. 17. 

Bajar8.ia, I., I. 116, 162, 164, 166, 
202. 291, 318, 335, 347; II. 65, 
85-6, 334, 412, 414. 

Bajara.i'.T, III., I. 285, 321, 335; 

n. 112, 408. 

Ea.iadhiraja, I. 193. 

Ba.ia Odeyar,. I. 290, 320; II. 254. 
Ea,1ara1achatnryedimangalam, I. 340. 
Bajaya, I. 268. 

Eajendra, I. 58-9, 291; H. 69, 69 
(n), 179 (n), 328. 
Ra.iendrasolayala-nadu, II. 87, 364-5. 
Ea.iputs, II . 31 (n) . 

Ra.iputana, I. 272, 272 (n) . 
Balasundarip.hatuTyedimangalam 

(Mod. Kalla-Peramhur), I. 336. 
Ralaaekhari Nalluiu Kilvaii, I. 163. 
Bajarajayala-nadu, II. 369. 
Ea.iyayardhana, I. 271; 11. 9-10. 
Ba.1yayati, Queen, II. 85. 

Ealyasri, Princess, I. 271; H. 157. 
Baja Worngalla, see Pratapa Endra. 
Rakshasa Kingdom, the, I. 114. 
Bakshasa-Tangadi, I. 22-3, 33, 131, 
131 (n), 132-3, 135-9, 243, 361, 
290, 299, 302, 307, 309, 321, 

339 (n), 355, 381, 395, 408, 

417, 426, 429, 432, 433-4, 455, 
463-4; II. 5, 239, 281. 

Ralph Pitch, II. 149 (n) . 

Bamanna, II. 326-7, 363. 
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Bamanna Joyisha, I. 102, 293. 

Eama, I. 27, 38, 70, 121, 248, 339; 
n. 130. 

Bama (Briflgc of), I. 10. 

Bamn Deva (Crraadfatlipr of PriTiee 
Vinipaksha), T. 28-30. 

Bama Princp. I. 305. 

Bamapnr.a , II . 283 . 

BamaWiaflramba, IT. 164. 
Eamabnflayavarii, T. 226. 237, 383. 
Bama Bhatta, H. 261. 394. 
Bamabbattar, II. 281-2. 
Bamacbandra (Taflava King), I. 3, 
28-9, 271. 448; IT. 258. 
EamapbaiKlra-Baclami, PrabhiiTarma 
(King), IT. 21. 

Bamacb''iirlra Bbarati, I. 218. 
Bamacbandra Odpyar, T. 256. 346. 
Bama Beya (Bn graver), 1. 277. 
Bama T)eva Nay.ika. II. 96, 102. 
Bama T)eva Bava, TT. 260. 

.Bama T)pva Mabaraya, I. Ill, 339. 
Bama Devi, TI. 14. 

Bamadnrga-aime. T. 317. 

Bama Gaurla, TT. 90-1, 255, 404. 
Bamaklca, IT. 90. 

Bamaan Gauda, TT. 294. 

Bamnad District, T. 171, 193, 196, 
367, 373; n. 54. 

Bamnnntba, T. 32, 85. 

Eam-anatba Deva (Hovsala Xing), 
n. 337. 

B.amanatba of Kndali, I. 5. 
Bamamma, II. 17. 
BamannyakanahalH-Rimo, I. 267. 
Eamaimjacharya (The Hoformcr), I. 
13, 264; II. 12, 01 (n), 124, 

267. 

Bamamija Acbarya (a Brahmin), II. 

268. ■: • 
Bamaniijainma, TT. 357. 
Bamaparaaaiya (Agent). IT. 254. 
Bamapayya. T. 206, 233, 236; II. 

71, 200, 253. 

Bamappa Kayaka, I. 295; II. 285. 
Bama Baja (Aliya Bama Eaya, 
Bama Ba.jayva), I. 130, 132-3, 
134 (n), 137-8, 140-1, 160, 237-8, 
240,' 264, ’269, 290 (n), 299, 304, 
316-7, 320, 327-8, 339 (a), 340, 
342, 391, 395, 397-8, 406-9, 409 
(n), 410-12, 416-17 (n), 439 (n), 
447, 450, 464, 466, 469 (n), 470; 
II. 16, 38, 39 (n), 134-6, 163, 
195 (n), 222, 238-9, 284-5, 287, 
413-4. 

Bama Baja Ciiiima Timm,aya De.ya 
Maharaja, II. 208. 


Hama Baja Navaka, I. 207, 217, 
301 2, .338, 389: IT. 200-1. 
Bamar.aaa. I. 229; TT. 365. 

Bama Bain Konajipa Deya Mabaraja, 
I. 351. 

Bamaiara Tinimala Bajayyadeva 
Mabn-arasn. ffe the Mabamanda- 
leavarn Enmaraja Tirumala 

Baiavvadeva. I. 172. 231. 238, 

269 Vn), 270; H. 19, 200. 
B.ama Bava TBajavya) Tiththala 

I. 160, .319. 3.31.' 

Bama Ban. B.. I. 2.37 (n). 

Bama Beddi, IT. 294. 

Bama .R.arma. M. H., Mr., I. .32-3. 
Bama Retfi, I. 216. 

Bameavaram. T. 10; IT. 217. 269. 
Bamesvara, (Village), II. 225. 
Bamispram. .see Bamesvaram. 
Bamayya, TI. 141. 357. 398. 
Bamayy.a Bhasknrudu, IT. 133. 
Bam.ayya P.antubi, Mr., I. 305. 
Bamaya Sola Mabaraya, I. 322. 
Bamayamatya. IT. 413. 

B,amz.an. I. 407. 

Bananiaiidala Bhairava, I. 122. 
Banat.a5)iman, I. 160. 

Banga Baja, ucc Sriranga Baya. 
Banga Bava Deva see Sriranga Baya 

'ni. _ 

Bangaelmri, Prof. V., I. 25; 11. 
61 (n). 

Banga kshitindra, II. 222. 

Bangana iSTayaka, I. 427. 
Bangni’atba. T. 9, 15-6. 

Eanganatba Bhatta, T. 12, 1.57; H. 
266. 

Banganatba Diksbita, I. 263. 
Bangapati Baju, IT. 287 (n). 
Bangappn. IT. 387. 

B.angapattan.T, IT. 196. 

Bangappa Kayaka, 1. 350. 
Eangapnra, TT. 394. 
Bani-Bemmr-Tahika, I. 90 _(n) . 
Banoji Knyaka, II. 282. 

Rantavalii, I. 340. 

Batbakaras, tbe TI . 193-4, 194 (n) . 
Batnagiri, 1. 155; IT. 246. 
Batliaiinpura-Oiakka-Vaiapiira, I. 
114. 

Batnapala, I. 454 (n) . 

Batnapiir, I. 114. 

Bnudaknncli-Rima, I. 295. 

Bnnhineya, I. 106. 

Eau-nad, 11. 367. 

Banta Eaya, II. 256. 

Bavana (SeuTptor), II. 334, 372. 
Bavana (Dasasira), I. 42, 848. 

Bayiga, II. 86. 
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Bavi Dandanayaka, II. 126. 

BaTi Sfitti, IT. H44-. 

Baya, II. 89, 258. 

Eayadurga Kingdom, I. 236; II. 16, 
266. 

Bayadurga-Sime, I. 199, 233, 268. 
Eayadurga-Sthala, II. 260. 
Bayadnrga Tipparasa, II. 279. 
Eayagiri, H. 16. 

Bayakunta alias Ayodhyapura, II. 

■ 376. 

B.aya Nayaka, I. 36. 

Bavana Odcvar, I. 179, 358; II. 

' 369. 

Bayappa, T. 259, 300-1; II. 368. 
Bayanna Eaia, I. 300. 

Bayappa Odeyar, I. 301. 

Bayksam Kondamarruaayya, I. 1.59, 
235, 235 rn), 260-1,' 463; IT. 15, 
127, 276-7. 

Bayasan Tinimalayyan. II. 203. 
Bavaaam Venkatadri, I. 264-5; TI. 
404. 

Bavaata ArvapanisaTya, I. 159, 463; 
n. 15. 

Bayickarasa, IT. 354. 

Beekana, II. 336. 

Bepkorasa, IT. 336. 

Beckayya, II. 24. 

B«ddis, tko T. 100; TI. 37. 

Benadn, I. 234. 

BeTalavarn, 11 , 220 . 

Berimayya, TI. 335. 

Bice. Lewis. Mr,. T. 25. 28, 76, 88- 
9, 93, 98, 101-2, 108, 112, 149 
fnl, 176 (n), 21.5 M. 219. 

210 (n1, 257 Cn), 2.59, 283, 28.3 
(n), 301, 388-9 fn). 423, 432 
fn); n. 12, 96, 184 (a), 225, 
229, 230 (a). 

Biekards, Mr., I. 299. 

Bik-S.akli3. T. 263; II, 236. 

Bipa Mari, II. 271. 

Bodda, II. 394. 

Koddaai 'fTaak), I. 413. 

Bomans, tke. n. 304. 

Borne, II. 392. 

Bottokalli, II. 353 (a). 

Bndrappa, IT. 22. 

Budrayya, I. 239. 

Bitdramba, Qncea, II. 158. 
Eudrasakti-deva, II. 158-9. 
Bnpalagudiya-Tkaaya, I. 224. 

S 

9abara, I. 253. 

Sabega, II. 369. 

Sadaiyaapattn, I. ^75. 

Sadali, II. 343, 415. 


Sadali-aad, I. 227; II. 225. 

Sadali Gandaa, II. 226. 

Sadasiya (Customs House Statioa), 

1. 221. 

Sadasiva Nayaka, I. 217, 470; II. 
300, 387. 

Sadasivapura, I. 207. 

Sadaaiva Eaya, I. 39, 140, 159-60, 
182-3, 195, 199, 199, 237, 239, 

243, 268, 269 (n1, 271, 299, 301- 

2, 304, 306-8, 310, 321, 321 (a), 
327, 358, 372. 412-3; II. 5, 16-7, 
19, 38-9, 41-7, 59-60, 106-8, 199- 
200, 222, 252, 262 (a1, 269, 282, 
284, 287 (a), 358, 395. 

Sadaaiva Sarasvati, II. 263. 
Sadrapatam, I. 78. 

Sagar, 1 . 10 . 

Sagara, I. 221. 

Sagare, II. 184. 

Sagatavalli, II. 112. 

Sabndlayapura, IT. 89. 

Sahasrakata Chaityalaya, II. 336. 
Paif Aiaiil-Miilk, I. 407. 

Sailnaka, I. 22. 245. 

Saint Thomas, I. 43. 78, 80-2, 391 
(a), 395; II. 241, 390. 

Paint Thome, see Mylapore, I. 316, 
341: n. 30 (a). 

Saiva-Brahmans. II . 66, 67 . 
Saivamnaya, II. 141, _ 235, 236, 

Sakalaloka-Chakrav-aTtin Ba.iaaara- 
yana Sambavaraya, I. 202. 
Sakanasamudra (Town), IT. 274. 
Sakhapiira, I. 121. 

Sakbare Lakshu-Marasu, n. 39.3. 
PakKa-ganmnda, II. 87. 

Sakra, I. 18, 28. 

Salaha Baja Chennaya Deva Malm- 
arasu, II . 283 . 

Salaka Pedda Tinima, I. 261. 

Palakn Timma, I. 316. 

Salakayya Deva Chikka Tinim.al.ayya 
Dcva Maka-arasii. I. 198. 

Salem Distriet, I. 155, 375; II. 37, 
393-4. 

Saliyans, the II. 67. 

Raliynr, I. 158. 

.Saiu-Mule Bana.ius, T. 227; II. 103, 
105, 107, 113, 118, 227, 86C (n), 
358. 

S.alnr, II . 326 . 

Salnva, I. 27-8. 

Saluva Gopa Ba,ia, II. 32 (n), 268, 
294, 421. 

Saluva Govinda Baja, I. 236, 267, 
407; II. 12, 45, 127 (a), 277. 
Saluva Kaya Deva, I. 29. 
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Saluva Mangu Baja, I. 225. 
Saluvanque, I. 242, 418. 

Balvam, I. 286. 

Baluva Nayaka, I. 240, 373-4. 
BaJuva Nriaimha (Naraainga) Baya, 

I. 27, 43, 49, 51, 70-1, 78, 113, 
141, 157-8, 245, 260, 263, 305, 
312, 319, 322, 324, 404, 412, 425; 

II. 5, 77-8, 126, 127 (n), 220, 

261, 262 (n), 267 (n), 275-6, 

344, 393, 397, 415. 

Saluva Bama Deva, see also Bama 
Dev^ I. 30; II. 424. 

Saluva Tikkama, 1. 3. 

Saluva Timma (lusayya, Appaji), 1. 
226, 236, 240, 246 (n), 260-61, 
261 (n), 313, 445, 463-4, 467; 
II. 28, 32 (u), 45, 45 (n), 127 
<n), 131, 268, 287, 379-80, 382. 
Saluva Tippa Baja Odeyar, I. 27; 
n. 424. 

Saluva Tiiumala Baya, I. 260. 
Salvatiniea, see Saluva Timma. 
Saluvas, The, II. 32 (u). 

Salya, I. 155. 

Samaiyamantripalli, I. 180. 
Samaiital)hadra-I>e(va, 1. 168, 
Sanmuta Cbeuua, II. 358. 
Samayavatam (Kanuanur), I. 14-6. 
Sambhuh, II. 192 (u) . 

Sammana, I. 347. 

Sainpa . . . Sime, II. 16. 

Sampat Kiunaia Fajidlta, I. 168. 
Sampige, II . 421 . 

Sanai-nadu, II. 364. 

Sanaka Baja Odeyar, I. 270. 
Sauandai, 11. 361. 

Sauars, The, II. 207. 

Sauda, II. 89, 326. 

Baudi^mi Gauda, II. 354. 

Sanehalli, II. 404, 

Sangama, I. 14, 17, 21-2, 26-9, 32, 
37-8, 40, S3, 88, 90, 92, 95, 98- 
99, 101, 106, 108-9, 115-6, 142, 
162, 210, 244, 247, 249, 257, 

272, 288, 309, 312, 314, 317, 327, 
367, 421; II. 12, 25, 61, 72, 238. 
Baugama, II., I. 257, 263; II, 238. 
Sanga Bova, II. 422 (n). 

Sangama Devi, II. 368. 

Sangamas, I. 32. 

Sangamesa, I. 91. 

Banganapalli II. 277. 

Saugitapura, I. 72-3. 

Sani-nad, II. 342, 

Sanjogata, II. 85 (u) . 

Sai^ala Basti, II. 358. 

Btmkanna, II. 269 (u). 

Saukanna Nayaka, II . 416, 419. 


Sankappa, I. 259, 300; II. 130, 321. 
Sankappa Senahova, II. 345. 
Sankara, I. 13. 

Sankaracharya, I. 88; II. 264 (n). 
Sankara Deva, I. 259 (n) . 
Sankarayya, I. 212. 

Sankayamma, H. 15. 

Banne-nad, II. 333. 

Santala Devi (Hoysala Queen), II. 
25, 173. 

Santalige-nad, I. 110, 214; II. 340, 
346-7, 350. 

Sante Bennur Hanama Nayaka, II. 
17. 

Sante Bennur Sime, I. 339, 342, 383. 
Santeya Nayaka, II. 364. 
Santigi'ama SthaJa, I. 269. 
Sautinatha (Poet), II. 313 (n). 
Sanur Aiasippakkam, I. 287. 

San Thome, see Saint. Thomas and 
Mylapore . 

Saptaisimandala, I. 124. 

Sapta Sagara-dana, I. 97. 
Saraballige alias Gajabeto-Devaraya- 
pura, II. 238. 

Sarada Hatha, II. 264. 

Sarandip (Sexendib, Ceylon), I. 44, 
289. 

Sarasvata, I. 275. 

Sarasvata Brahmans, II. 236 (n). 
Sarasvati, II. 413. 

Sargarava Kathas, I. 277. 

SarguT, II. 281. 

Sari, II. 104. 

Sarkar, Prof. Benoy Kumar, I. 192: 
II. 155. 

Sarvajna, I. 41, 43; II. 58. 
Saeanacbarya Naga Peva, I. 91-2, 
96 98 

Sastri,’ S. N., II. 220 (n) . 
Satalige, I. 35. 

Satabge-nad, I. 177-8. 
Satigrama-Sthala, I. 269. 

Sattarasa Nagarjuna, II. 157. 
Sattatige-uad, 1 . 149 (n) .* 
Sattimangalam (Satyamangalam), 
I. 429. 

Battiparam, II, 333. 

Sattiyanavan Seranilaip Perumal, I. 
367. 

Satuvali, I. 271, 448. 

Satuvcla AUala, II. 333. 
Satyabhai’auanallur, II. 393. 
Satyamangalam Taluka, I. 16, 75. 
Satyanada-Svamigal, II. 318. 
Satyanatha, Mr., II. 202 (n). 
Satyatirtha Sripada, II. 347. 
Satyavakya Permmanadi, I. 272, 
Saulanadu, 1. 224. 
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Saulanga, II. 239. 

Baurashtia, II . 99 . 

Saurashtras, The, II . 50 . 
Sayautauakatte, 1. 221. 

SayeyahalL, II . 362 . 

Santoya-aad, I. 268. 

Sayanacharya, I. 13, 34, 110 (n), 
257, 257 (n), 259 (u). 
Sayappa, 1. 346. 

ShanTiiiiklia, 1. 275. 

Sekorei, I. 391. 

Seeva Ray, I. 416. 

SeliyaugauaUur, 11. 199. 

SoUapillai, II. 337. 

SeUappai- Vira jSaiasiuilia Aayakar, 
i. 158, 260. 

Semar jSaiasiuga Devar, 1. 358. 
Sembaudai, II. 364. 
Sembiyamangalam, 1 . 195 . 

Seuimans, Tiic, II. 56. 

8enabo\a Aniiarasa, II. 351. 
Senabeva Baobayya (Baehauna), II. 
339-40. 

Seuabova Kavanua, II. 321. 
Beaabova Madisiyar-Jianibayar, I. 
344. 

Seuabova KaUiyauua, II. 310. 
Seuabova Paduvanaa, II. 224. 
Seuabova Setti, II. 200. 
Senagvmidyiu, aee Aucguudi, 1. 117. 
Seudavaiuuaugalam, X. 234. 
Sendikka-Devi, II. 226. 

Sengai, II. 338. 

Seagaluuliapattu, I. 158. 
Sengunra-uadu, 1. 291. 

Sengi, see G-iugee, I. 15-6, 
Seimivala-Kurram, II. 62. 
Seravaiau-nadu, II . 362 (u) . 

Seie, I. 227. 

Benagapatao, Soriagapatam, sec Sri- 
langapattoua. 

Seirur, I. 341. 

Seirui'-Kuriaiu, II. 322. 
Servaiuaaliadevi-Ukatui'veiiuiiaiigalain, 
I. 164. 

Sesha Aiyaugar, 1 . 40 (u) . 

Sett Baud Itaiucswai, 1. 5; II. 29. 
Settis or Chettis, I. 135; II. 33-5, 
67, 76, 194, 201, 201 (u), 225, 
341, 355, 356, 363. 

Setti Gaada, I. 58; XI. 89. 
SettihaUi, II. 211. 

Settipalli, II. 341. 

Settiavara-l)evar, II. 338. 

Seta, I. 346, 464. 

Setu (Principality of), I. 448. 
Seunas, I. 421. 

Setupatis, The, II. 54. 

Sevappa Nayakkatayyan, II. 395. 


Seven Malavas, II. 126. 
Sevidapergadaiyni, II, 364. 

Sevval alias Viiakeralanallur, I. 233, 
n. 285. 

Sewell, Bobert, I. 4, 25, 25 (n), 31, 
84, 89, 89 (n), 107, 112, 114-5, 
125 (n), 259, 304, 421, 424 (n), 
467 (n), 469 (n); II. 123 (n), 
171 (n), 373 (n), 374 (n), 375 
(n). 

Skak Jabau, I. 228. 

Skaik II. 230 (n) . 

Shewa Bay, I. 304, 316-7. 

Sluuioga district, I. 287. 
SMnna-Tiiumeu, II. 114-5. 
Skolapoor, 1 . 405 . 
Sidda-HaUikai-juua, II. 415. 
Siddamma, II. 21. 

Siddauna Qauda, II . 253 (n) . 
Siddhanti Yatiea, II. 165, 245. 
Siddapa, II . 350 . 

Siddapuia-Sime, I. 236. 
Siddaramappa JVayaka,, I. 172. 
Siddasamudi-a (Tank)’, II. 350. 
Siddavatta, I. 236. 

Siddhapur, I. 151 (n); II. 353 (n), 
Sidi (Sedi), II. 370-1, 398. 
Sidlagatta Taluka, II. 68. 
Siddbaraja Tunma Baja, I. 317, 358, 
407. 

Sigala-nadu, I. 207. 

Sibati, II. 276, 392. 

Sikkal, I. 182. 

Sikkavi, XI. 87. 

Sila Bodl Nayak, I. 352. 
Simasandra, II. 19. 

Simbala Devi, II . 279 (u) . 
Simhanandi Acharya, II. 244, 264. 
Simpadipura-Sime, II. 275. 
Simvarasa, I. 36. 

Somanatba, I. 263, 410. 
Somanatbapura, 1 . 153 . 

Simoge (Sbimoga), I. 60. 

Simoj'a, I. 276. 

Sinda, I. 40 (n) . 

Sindae, Tbe, I. 90 (n), 351 (u). 
Sindavadi, 1,000, I. 40 (ii) . 
Singanna Odeyar, I. 259 (n). 
Singappa or Singanna Datmayaka, I. 
260. 

Singapa Nayaka, II. 141. 
Singanamala, II, 252. 

Singapattaua, II. 104. 

Singapura, II. 15. 

Singa Baja, II. 280. 

Bingatigere, II . 253 . 

Singe Gauda, II. 255. 

Singeya Nayaka, II. 260. 

Singa Baja, II. 216. 
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Sindaghatta alias Saugamesvara, II. 
324. 

Sindava-Eula, II. 105, 337. 

Smgana Deva, II. 339. 

Binghana, 1., I. 3. 

Singappiran, see Kaniyala Brah- 
mana, I. 15-6. 

Singaima Aiyangar, I. 170. 
SingavaTam, I. 15. 

Bingeya Bannayaka, I. 19-20, 117; 

II. 115, 320, 340-1. 

Biagarasa, 1. 273; 11. 256. 
Bmgisvaram-TJdaiyanayanai', I. 35. 
Blnja-Qamutida, II. 87. 

Binnappa Nayaka, I. 198. 

Siiamu Bagliava Nayakar, II. 407. 
Sirattimangalain, II . 338. 
Biravanodu, II. 369. 

Siiraate, I. 221. 

Biriya Devi, II. 398. 

Birlya Gauda, II. 242. 

Biriru Gaada, II. 91. 

Siriyanna, II. 244-5, 355. 
Sirramaradi, II. 362 (n). 
Birriyarrur, 1 . 337-8 . 

SiiukadambuT, I. 203. 

Sirrukudi, I. 234. 

Siruchchomana, II. 347. 

Biiugamina, II. 15. 

Sirya-Sthala Gauda Dasappa, II. 
354. 

Bita, I. 27. 

Sitakal Gangappa Nayaka, II. 254. 
Silappa, I. 411. 

Sittaratevalo Baresinda, I. 389. 
Siva, I. 17-8, 48, 77, 105. 

Sivagauga, 11. 275. 

Sivauasamudra, I. 234, 267, 349, 445. 
Sivanasamudra-Sime, II. 286. 
Bivanasamudra-Sthala, II. 15. 
Slvanaya Gauda, II. 19. 

Sivaneya Nayakau, II. 249. 
Sivapura, II . 340 . 

Sivaputra, II. 20. 

Bivaiama Kulam, I. 352. 

Sivaratri, II. 21, 255, 279, 405. 
Sivaralri Vitliaunai Mallauna, II. 
359. 

Sivasakti Pandita, II. 335. 

Siyyada, II. 252. 

Siyamaugalam, I. 366. 

Biyanam, II. 341-2. 

SogehalK, H. 278. 

Bolur Basavappa Nayaka, I 268; 
II. 15. 

Sokka-IIingattoii, II . 428 . 

Sokkanar Pallavarayar, II. 369. 
SokldsiyaT, II. 361. 

Solamandalam, soe Cholamaudalaui. 
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Sola-nadu, 1 . 163 . 

SoUugapura-Parrii, I. 295. 

Solan Kumaran Parantaka Malayan 
alias Bajadkiraja Nilagaagara- 
yar, I. 193. 

Soma (the Great Poet), I. 92, 97. 

Somagondanahalli, II. 105. 

Somaiya Nayaka (Minister), II. 326. 

Somalapura, I. 199; II. 345. 

Somana Odeyar, I. 267. 

Somanatha, II. 5, 142, 168, 277, 307 
(n). 

Somanatha (a Nobleman), II. 323. 

Somanatha Biksliita, II. 369. 

Somanna Gavundan, II. 339. 

Somappa, I. 179. 

Somapa (Minister), II. 235. 

Somavvo, II. 101. 

Somayagar, II. 19. 

Somayya, II. 224. 

Someavara Deva (Hoyaala King), I. 
38, 115-6, 213; II. 25, 102, 158, 
233 (n), 250. 

Someavara Deva CWestern Chalukya 
King), I. 149 (n), 167; II. 68. 

Soniosvaia (Foot), I. 265 (n), 327. 

Bomesvara Nayaka, I. 60. 

Soineya, II. 248. 

Someya Nayaka, II. 329., 

Someya Nayaka, see Koteya Someya 
Nayaka. 

SonasaBa, I. 6 (n). 

Sondeyakoppa Venthe, I. 223. 

Sonneyanayan-Chaturvedi-nadu, II. 
362 (n). 

Sholetchi, II. 114. 

Skanda Gupta, II. 215. 

Smith, Dr. Vincent, I. 25, 228; II. 
171. 

Soddiga Nayaka, I. 448. 

Bode Immadi Arasappa Nayaka, II. 
17-8. 

Soraba, I. 221. 

Soraba Vira Gaunda, II. 244. 

Soiado (Mod. Choradi), I. '337. 

Soian Dyyaninraduvan alios Guru- 
kulattaiiyan, II. 251. 

Soscvmu, I. 37. 

South Areot District, I. 5, 161, 195, 
198, 203, 321-2, 335-7, 365, 367, 
379, 384 (n), 385; II. 202, 283, 
285 6, 393, 397. 

South Kanara, 1. 138. 

Sovanna Jija, II. 344. 

Sovala Devi, H . 158 . 

Sovanna Odeyar, I. 177, 269, 800, 
300 (n). 

Sovappa or Somappa, I. 258, 258 
(n); II. 108. 
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Soyi Deia (Kalacliuriya King), I. 
149 (n). 

Soyya, see Kote Someya Nayaka. 
Spain, II. 9!3. 

SiaTana Belgola, see also Bclgula, I. 
73, 103, 225, 458; 11. 101-2, 184 
(n), 212, 349, 407, 409. 
Siavakratu Somanatka BiksLita, II. 
236. 

Svami Fampa Sthala, see Hampc, 
Panipa, I. 115, 

Sri Chakra, I. 86. 

Srigixi, II. 13, 17, 21. 

Srigiri Bhupala, 1. 259 (n). 

Srigiri Kudukur, II. 274. 
Srigirinatha Odeyar, I. 176-7, 300; 
II. 4, 368. 

Srigirisamudra, I. 194. 
Srikanthagama, I. 110 (n), 262-3. 
Srikantha Odeyar, II. 17. 

Srikantha Rajaya, II. 13, 21. 

Sri Krishna Eayulu, I. 142 (n). 
Srikantha Sastri, I. 259 (n), 260 
(n). 

Srimatha, see Sriugeri Matha. 
Sri-Mula-Sangha, II. 243. 
Srimushanam, I. 198. 

Briugaramma, II. 411. 

Bilnatha (Anther), I. 58; II, 897. 
Sringeri, I. 102, 108-9, 262, 264 (n). 
Sringeri (Gurus), I. 101, 108. 
Sriugeri Matha, I. 19-20, 88, 95-6, 
109-10, 110 (n), 170, 218, 410 
(n), 413 (n); II. 263, 267, 316. 
Srinivasa, I. 97. 

Srinivasa Guru, I. 264. 

Sripadaraya, I. 263. 

Sri Parakala Nambi, II. 266. 
Sriparvata, II. 36. 

Sripatihalli, II. 280. 

Sripati Raya Timmaya, II. 15, 276, 
277. 

Sripati Raja Vallabha Bajayya Deva 
Mabaarasu, 1 . 160 . 

Sripati Timmapa, see Sripati Raya 
Timmaya . 

Sriperumbudur, II. 387, 407. 
Sriranga Doaika, II. 198. 

Sriranga Deva, (Citizen), II. 387. 
Srirangam, I. 9, 15-6, 62, 140, 273 
(n), 289; 11. 267, 330. 
Srirangapattana, I. 155, 229, 238, 

265, 290, 299, 310, 320, 325; 

II. 175, 212, 263, 380. 
Srirangapura, I. 231; II. 831, 
403. 

Sriranga Raya I, I. 139, 142, 

142 (n), 160, 172, 233, 238, 

265-6, 268, 302, 307, 310-1, 


315, 320, 369 (n), 412; II. 5. 
20, 262 (n), 208. 

Sriranga Raya II, I. 140, 290, 315, 
321; II. 202, 238, 403. 

Sriranga Raja III, II. 201 (n) . 

Sriranga Kingdom, II. 228. 

Sri Rudra Sri-Mahesvara, II. 365. 

Srisaila, I. 91, 97; II. 21, 131, 

247,266, 280. 

Srisailanatha, I. 264. 

Srisaila -rajya, I. 265, 

Srisaila-ramsa, I. 264. 

Sri-Samudaya, II . 243 . 

Srivaikuntham Taluka, II. 393. 

Srivaishnavas, the, I. 1034, 113 (u), 
231, 372; II. 70, 102, 200, 2C7, 
359, 379. 

Sri Vengada Nayakar, II. 273. 

Sri-Venkatesa (Sign-manual), I. 38. 

Srivirupaksha, I. 91, 93-5. 

Smtakirti Deva, II. 243. 

Srutimans, the, II . 63 . 

Srutimunisvara, II. 243. 

Stanley, Hon. E. J., II. 76 (n), 
78 (n). 

Sthanikas, the II. 202 (n), 355, 359- 
60. 

Strabo, II. 110. 

Stri-rajya, II . 99 . 

Strotriya, 1 . 230 . 

Subramanya, I. 97. 

Subramiah Pantulu, Mr., I. 89, 257 
(n); II. 247 (n), 427 (n) . 

Sudi or Sundi, II. 68. 

Sudaiya . . . .,11. 205. 

Sudra Prapannas, the II. 196 (n). 

Suras, I. 256; II. 3, 59 (n), 61 (n), 
92, 100 (n), 129, 139, 152, 204, 
205. 

Sudbakara Deva, I. 276. 

Sufdur Khan Scestany, I. 431. 

Suganna, II. 188. 

Sugatur, I. 161, 329; II. 260. 

Sugatur Inimadi Tammaya Gauda, 
II. 20. 

Sugatur Tammaya Gauda, II. 236, 
260, 284. 

Sugatur Chikka Tammaya Gauda, II. 
239, 

Sugatur Timmapa Gauda-ayya, II. 
19. 

Sugatur Chikka Raya Tammayya 
Gauda, II. 260. 

Snggala Devi, II. 249. 

Sugriva, I. 114. 

Sugar, I. 345. 

Sujana-Kula, II. 195 (n). 

Sukracharya, I. 47, 57, 58, 62-3, 68, 
120, 143-5, 148-9, 161-2, 191-2, 
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215, 230, 2434, 247-9, 255-6, 
262, 311, 323, 361-2, 377, 3S7, 
391, 420, 420 (n), 421, 437, 
458-9; 11. 7-8, 59 (ii), 93, 128, 
151-3, 155 6, 187 (n) . 
Snlabhatirtlia Siipada, II. 3G8. 
BnHbele, II. 19. 

Btileyakere, II. 326. 

SulivaUai, II. 333. 

Bnltan Shab Bulili, I. 44. 

Sultan Muhajid of Galbarga, I. 129. 
Sumatra, I. 58, 431. 
Sumudia-Kulacbara, I. 426. 

Sunda, II. 95. 

Suudara Pandi, II. 157 (u) . 
Sundara Pandya, I. 5, 193; II. 251. 
Sundara Chola aHm Parantaln II, 
II. 87. 

Sundara Paudya Naraaingadevan, 
I. 193. 

Sundara Pandiya Puvam, I. 353 
Sundiga (Tribe), II. 157. 

Sunganna, I. 170 (n). 
Sunepuba-Nalur, I. 293. 

Bunnavuru, II. 393. 

Surappa Gauda, II. 259. 

Surat, I. 290 (n) . 

Suratrana, I. 85, 92. 

Surapara.ja, II. 311. 

Surappa Nayaka, II. 199, 283 
Surappaiya, II. 393. 

Surappa Nayakar Ayyan, H. 286. 
Surappa Scnabova, I. 218; II. 351. 
Suiavcni Scnabova Eajanna, II. 340. 
Buraya, II. 37. 

Surya Bliatta, II. 365. 

Surya Vamsa, I. 294; II. 16. 
Suryanarayana Eao, I. 25; II. 374 
(n), 413 (n). 

Suryanarokoil, I. 234. 

Suris, tho I. 371. 

Suroja, I. 273. 

Snrur, II. 347. 

Suttur Clicnnaya Deva, II. 19. 
Suttamalivaykkal, I. 335. 
Suttamalligai, I. 295. 

Suttur, I. 231. 

Suttur Matha, I. 231. 

Svayambhuva, II. 130. 
Svayamblu-Sabhapati, I. 278. 
Syanabhoga Tipparcsayya Karo 
Virayya, II. 252. 

Syrimgapatao, see Sriraiigapattana. 

T 

Tadatala, I. 371. 

Tadpatri, II. 252. 

T.igdur, 1 . 229, 239 (n) . 

Tailapa Deva, I . IdO (n) . 


Talaichchangadu, I. 234. 

Talainayar, I. 234. 

Talakadu alias Gajaranya-Eshetra, 

I. 29, 179; H. 86. 
Talakodu-kohu, I. 217. 

Tala Nayaka, H. 355. 

TaJavadi, I. 75. 

Talckere, II. 344, 

Talgunda (Sthanagundur), II. 216 
(n). 

Tatigas, I. 85. 

TaKkota, I. 131, 131 (n). 

Taluku, II. 354. 
Taluvakkulaindam-Bhattar, I. 261. 
Tamandi Adiuatha, II. 272. 
Tamberavi Settiyar, II. 365. 
Tambiravi Settiyar, II. 342 . 
Tambiapami, I. 9. 

Tamilakam, I. 2. 

Tamilians, the, I. 57-8, 69. 

Tamil Land, I. 148-50, 162, 166, 

169 (n), 192, 217, 219, 292, 367 
(n), 368, 368 (n) ; II. 24. 33, 
45-7, 56, 69 (n), 102, 112, 118, 
293, 317, 322-3, 339, 342, 403, 
414. 

Tammalas, the, I. 160. 

Tamma Nayaka, I. 97; II. 395 
Tamma Singaya Dannayaka, II. 332. 
Tanimaya Nayaka, I. 215. 
TanmiiyaraM, I. 448. 

Tammadamala, 1. 91. 

Tandciyamdu, II. 114. 

Taiicn Sheyan, I . 76. 

Taiiganna Gaudi, H. 242. 

Tangcde Sime, I. 238. 

Tanjore, I. 208, 243, 290, 299, 309- 
10, 315, 317, 321, 329, 466; II. 
43, 85, 123, 162 (n), 164, 201, 

223, 301, 415, 420. 

Tanioic District, I. 43, 62, 6.1, 156, 
175, 183, 336, 336, 341; II. 113, 
281. 

Tauniyappa, I. 357. 

Taraneuxii, 1 . 78 . 

Taramka Mangarasan, see Manga- 
rasan. 

Tareinela, I. 100. 

Tan Gauda, II. 420. 

Tarikcrc Taluka, II. 294. 
Tativakallu, II . 104 
Tarkalappattu, II. 402. 

Tarur Komara Cliikkodeyar, II. 369. 
Tatacliaiya, I. 264, 264 (n), 328; 

II. 195 (n), 222, 247 (n). 
Tatayya, II. 271. 

TavanidH, I. 221. , 

Tavaiiidlii Tippana Gauoa, H. 880^ 
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Taylor, 'Williain, The Eev., I. 282; 

II. 41 (n), 196, 217 (n). 
Tayur-Sthala, II. 278. 

Tekal, I. 35; II. 206, 216, 226, 285, 
338. 

Tekalnadti, I. 312, 343; II. 338, 

341. 

Tekal-Sime, I. 268. 

Telakalambi, see Tcrakanambi. 

Teliki, I. 97. 

Telinga, I. 25. 

Telingana, I. 24, 27, 30, 439, 461; 
n. 29. 

Talugni Country, I. 224. 

Tclugu Empire, I. 139. 

Telugu Eahnttars, I. 155. 

Telugua, the I. 25, 421, 429; II. 55, 
240-2. 

Telumgalle, see Telugus. 

Temiragio (TirumaJa), I. 136. 
Temple of — 

Aehyula Raya, I. 44. 

Adiicesara, II. 406. 

Adikesava Pemmal, II. 407. 
Adipuriavara, I. 96. 
Adityavanmichchu - varamudaiya- 
Nayinar, IT. 285. 

Aduturai, I. 196. 

Agaatyesrara, II. 280. 
Agnesvara, II. 163. 

Ahobala, I. 321; II. 268. 
Alagiyaainga Perumal, II. 28.3. 
Aludaiyar-Tiruppan-anga Vu- 
daiya Nayanar, I. 293. 
Amaresrara, II. 162. 
Anantaaayana, I. 265. 
Arinjisvara, II. 323 (n). 
Arulala Peiumal, I. 171-2; II. 

275, 403, 403 (n), 404-6. 
Arungalanathar, II. 357. 
Bhairesvara, I. 159. 

Bhima, I. 350. 

Bhunusvarasvami I. 203. 
Bhumiavaram, I. 367. 
Birahmapurisvara, I. 182, 196; 
II. 406. 

Brihadamba, II. 387. 
Brihadambika, I. 203. 
Chatarvimsati-Jina, alias Bhav- 
ya-Chudamani, II. 184. 
Chaudeavari, I. 233; II. 277. 
Chammaraya, II. 287 (n). 
Ohennakesara, I. 182; II. 387. 

405. ’ 

Chennakesavaradeva, 1 . 233 . 
ChOTnakesavaraya, II. 282. 
Oliidambaram, II, 277. 


Cbidambaresrara, I. 233. 
Ekambaranatha, I. 374, 377, 

384. 

Ekanatheevara, 11. 400. 
Galageavara, II. 319. 

Grokama, I. 321. 

Gopalakrishna, 1 . 183 . 
Gopalasvami, I. 340 (n). 
Gopinatha, I. 358; II. 133. 
Hanumanta, II , 413 . 
Hanumanta-Deva, II . 60 . 
Harihara, I. 321; II. 89. 
Hazara !l^ina, I. 44; II. 14. 
Hidimbesrara, II. 340, 400. 
Hoysalesvara, II. 326. 
Indranatha, I. 238. 

Ira.-jendra - Sola - Tekkisvaram- 
IJdaiyanayanar, II. 338. 
Jagaiuiatha Perumal, I, 340. 
Jambunatha, I. 159. 

Kadiri, 1 . 258 (n) . 
Kaikolanatha, I. 193. 
Kailasanatha, 1 . 350 . 
Kailayamudaiyanayanar, I. 287. 
Kakolanatha, II. 394. 
Kalahasti, I. 321; II. 220, 277, 
281-2, 423. 

Kaliyur, II . 341 . 
KalleSTarasrami, II. 282 (n). 
Kamesvara, I. 375, 377, 393-4. 
Kanakasadas, I. 321. 
Eapotesvara, I. 233 (n). 
Kedara, I. 214. 

Kanchi, I. 321. 

Kesava Perumal, II. 363. 
Kirtinarayana, II. 219 (n). 
Konilasabavi, II. 398. 

Krishna, I. 233. 

Kumbhagona, I. 321. 
Kurudimale, II. 350. 
Lakshmi-N'arayana-Peruinal, II. 
199. 

Madhavesvara, II. 16. 

Mahadera, 1 . 337 . 

Mallikarjuna, I. 233; II. 15, 21, 
276, 279-80. 

Kargasahayesvara, I. 341. 
MeUu-Nayanar, II. 282. 
Minakshi, II. 407. 

Kudigonda Cholisvara, I. 155. 
Mulasthanam Udaiyar, II. 347, 
Mulugund Jinendra, II. 244. 
NakharesTara-Mahadera, I. 373. 
Nandi-tirtha, I. 321. 

Karayana, I. 182, 376; II. 246. 
Nataraja, I. 194, 231. 

Nayanar Sokka-Karayana, I. 
367. 
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Nityesvara, I. 198. 

Nivritti, I. 331. 

Oppilada Ammai, II. 286. 
Panchakshara-Nayanar, II. 286. 
Parsvadeva, I. 371. 
Parvatagirisrara, II. 54. 
Perarnlalap-Perumal, II. 227. 
Ponparappi-Nayinar, II. 286. 
Porerrupperumal, I. 177. 
PrasaDDa-Vmipaksha, II. 14. 
Pulipparakovil, I. 154, 240. 
Punyakotiavara, II. 266. 
Banganatka Pciumal, II. 281. 
Bajasimkesvara, II. 334, 
j^masetu, I. 321. 

Banganntka, II. 394. 
Sampigo-Siddaiatneavaia, II. 
400. 

Saagama. I. 321. 

Saatiavara, I. 168. 

Sattan, II. 323. 

Satyagirmatka Perumal, II. 406. 
Selva-N'arayana Perumal, I. 

174 (n); n. 343. 
Songanmaliauram TTdaiyar Nayi- 
nar, I. 158. 

Siddkaralneavara, II. 124. 

Siva, 1. 181, 338; II. 280. 
Sola Pandya-Vinnagar Emkeru- 
nianar, I. 341. 

Soma-Iavaram-Udaiyar, II. 365. 
Somesvara, I. 93, 160; H. 311. 
Somisuram-Udaiyar, II. 347. 
Sonasailam, I. 321. 

Sri Devanayakasvanii, Et. 208. 
Srirauga, 1 . 321 . 

Sriranganatka, I. 140. 

Srisailam, I. 321. 

Sri-Somanatka, 11. 235. 
Suiidarearara, I. 193. 
Talapurisvara, II. 285. 
Tindisvaia, II. 412. 
Tiutrinisvara, 1 . 161 . 

Tippur, II. 250. 
Tirukkalukkunramudaiya Nayi- 
nar, II. 406. 

Tirukkolakkudi - Anda - Naya- 
nar, I. 171. 

Tirumala-Udaiya-Nayinar, II. 

277. 

Tirumalirnnjolai (Alagarkoyil), 
I. 15. 

Tirumalpern, 1 . 338 . 
Tirumayanam-Udaiyar, I. 335. 
Tirumigaickckur, II. 395. 
Tirumuduknnramudaiya - Nayi- 
nar, I. 385. _ _ 

Tiriiaalakunraimidaiya Nayi- 

nar, I. 388. 


TiTuppnkuIi, I. 182. 
Tiruppulippagava-Nayanar, II. 
274. 

TimppaniisvaTamudaiyar, L 

203. 

Tirnttandonri-Aludaiyaar, I. 

366. 

TiinttaadoiiTi-MakadeTa, I. 366. 
TiruvagattUv'alrainudaiya-N'ayi- 
aar, I. 235, 287, 336, 
Timvakkisvaram-IT daiya-Nayi- 
aar, II. 278 (n). 
Tiruvalagalaada Perumal, I. 
167 (n). 

Tiruvalandurai-Maladpivar, II. 
196. 

Tirnvallidaya-MuBaiya-Nayajiar, 
II. 71. 

Timvalvanmudaiya Nainyar, IJ. 
341. 

Tiruvengadapuram, I. 373. 
Tirnvirattaneavara, II. 393, 
397 . 

Tirnvorriyur, I. 193, 285, 321, 
372, 376. 

Trikuta-Praeada, II . 224 . 
Tuuandar, I. 366. 
Tuyyamamaju-Nayinar, 11. 395. 
Varadaraja, I. 374, 377; n. 

216, 233. 

Venkatadri, I. 321. 
YenkataramaiiaByaml, It. 284. 
Vijayaragkava Perumal, IT. 405. 
Virakkadra, II. 106, 277. 
Yirriiunda-Perumal, I. 241. 
Virupakska Temple, I. 115, 140, 
321; II. 123 (n), 219, 231 

(n). 

Tislmu, I. 179, 347; II. 139, 
266. 

Txsknu Perumal, II. 403. 
Visvanatka, 1 . 182 . 

Vithtkola, II. 163. 

Tenasserim, I. 290. 
Tcndattumadaivilagam, II. 347. 
Tengal Vallappa Dannayakar, II. 
341. 

Tenkarai, I. 341. 

Tcnkasi, 1 . 182 , 
Tentarru-Turavali-nadu, II. 364. 
Teppada Narayana Odeyar, I. 37, 
258, 258 (n). 

Terakanamki, II. 36, 104, 107, 206, 
277, 363, 424. 

Terakanamki Bommaraea (Poet), H, 
312. 

Tcrakaanambi-Sime, II, 16. 
Torakanambi SthaJa, I. 268. 
Terku-nadu, I. 233. 
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TevappBrumal-Taflar, II. 341. 
Tevatta, II . 340 . 

Teviir, I. 234. 

Tigaya Perumal, I. 180. 

Tiguias, I. 42. 

Timapanayque, I. 305, 460. 

Timma (Begara), I. 345. 

Timma (Prince), 1. 4G4. 

Tinuna of Satnvali, I. 271, 448. 
Timma Bhatta, II. 404. 
Timmamatya, II. 413. 

Timraamlia, II. 222. 

Timmamma, II. 20. 

Timma Nayaka, I. 266. 

Timmana Odcyar, I. 373. 

Timanna (Citizen), II. 350. 
Tiinmanna (Poet), I. 324. 

Timmanna D.aimayaka, I. 313. 
Timmanna Helibaruva. II. 370 (n). 
Timmanna Nayaka, 11. 16, 261. 
Timmanna Odeyar, I. 259 (n), 260 
(n). 

Tinimanaradliya, I. 276. 

Timmappa, I. 350. 

Timmappa Nayaka, II. 403-4. 
Timmappa Naynclu, I. 240; II. 49. 
Timmappayya, seo Timmaiasa of the 
Treasury. 

Timmapura oliot Koppa, I. 270. 
Timmapura Ganga Nayaka, 1. 236. 
Timma Baja. also SaluTa Tim- 
ma, I. 207, 399. 

Timma Bajayva, I. 265. 

Timraarasa of the Treasury, ste 
Timmappayra, I. 176, 206, 269, 
294; II. 281-2, 357. 

Thamma, see SaluTa Naraaimha. 
Timmayya (Htizen), I. 216; 412 
(ii); II. 282. 

Timmayya (Minister), I. 264. 
Timmaya Deva Maharaja (Nandya- 
la Chief), I. 327. 

Timmi Nayaka, II. 397. 

Timoja (Timmoja), I. 71, 237, 237 
(n); II. 38, 39 (n) . 

Timraj, I. 261 (n), 304, 310, 406-7 
Tindivaiiam Taluka, I. 161. 
Tinnevclly District, I. 164, 305, 340; 
II. 207, 394. 

Tipanna-Ayya, I. 168; II. 349. 
Tippa (Official), II. 329. 

Tippa Nayaka, II. 96, 282. 

Tippanna Odeyar, I. 37. 

Tippa Baja (Odeyar), I. 101; H. 
210, 280. 

Tipparasa (of the Treasury), I. 176. 
Tippai-iisa (Citiren), T. 267. 
Tipparasa -Ayya (IIouse-Miniater), 

II. 276. 


Tipparas.ayya (Citizen), I. 346. ” 

Tippasoma (Minister), I. 260; II'i 
227. 

Tippayadeva Maharaja, I. 322. 
Tippayya, II. 421. 

Tippe Betti, II. 18, 234. 

Tiptur, II. 279. 

Tipn Sultan, I. 413 (n). i 

Tiraka Gauda. I. 318-9; II. 265. 
Tira Pandi, II. 157 (n). 
Tironamalee (Sonasaila), I. 321. 
Tirthahalli, IT. 20, 366. 

Tirthahalli Taluka, I. 371. 
Tirthamiittur Sankara Bharati Si 
pada, II . 346 . 

Tirthankaras, I. 59; IT. 101. 
Tiruchchenneri-Udaiyar, I. 164. 
Timthchirai, I. 164. 
Tiruchchiramhala Bhattan, II. 127 
TiruehcMrapalli-Eajya, I. 294. 
Tinikal, I. 138, 308. 

Tirukkachchur, I. 287, 291. 
Tirukkadavur, II . 126 . 
Tirukalakkudi, I. 193. 

Tirukkalatti, 1. 231. 

Tirukkalaikudi, II . 394 . 
Tirukkalnkkunraparru, I. 295. 
Tirukkaltupalli, II. 323. 
Tirukkodikka, I. 234. 
Tinikkondisvara, I. 234. 
Tirukkoshtiyur, I. 367. 

Titumakndalu, II. 212. 
Tirukkuiaiyalur, I. 234. 

Tirukoilur, I. 384 (n) . *• 

Tirnmala Eaya, I. 39, 130, 132, 13? ■ 
6, 138-9 (n), 140, 261, 298, 29^1 
(n), 299, 308-9, 311, 313, 31.5.' 
315 (n), 325, 351, 424, 426; H.' 
215, 260, 280, 284-5, 311. ' 

Tirumaladeyiamma, II. 162. 
Tirumaladeyiyar.apattana, 1 . 227 . 
Tirumala Hill, I. 15. 

Tirumalai Nayaka, II. 277, 387. 
Tirumala Kumhhakonam Tataeharya, 
I. 227. ,1 

Tirumalamha, II. 163. 

Tirumalamma (Princess), H. 141. 
Tirumala Nayaka, I. 66, 69, 218, 427 
437, 463; II. 216, 286, 386, 40' 
421. 

THrumala Bajayya, II. 211. 

Tirumala Baja Odeyar, I. 270. 
Tirumala Somayaji, II. 239. 
Tirumale (Town), II. 271. 
Tirumalai-Namhi, I. 227. 

Tirumale Poiiugonde, II. 20. 
Tirumalai Nayaka, 1. 171; II. 24 
(n). 

Tirumalai Tandan, I. 286. 
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'irumala Scttij TI. 105. 

. ivumalirunjolai Ayyan, I. 227. 
iTumalisai, 1. 63, 340. 
irumalperu, I. 337. 
inunalli Nayaka, I. 375, 377. 
‘irumangalakkudi, I. 234. 

V 'omanattun-nambi, 1. 15. 

' jmarasa, I. 313. 

irn Mayilapur, II. 114. 
Tirumeehehur, I. 234. 

’ 'irumelisaiah'ar, I. 171. 

'romakkudal, 1. 241. 

'lumuttam, I. 234. 
irumuyanam, I. 164; II. 322, 406. 
irumcrkottai, II. 281-2. 
Llrumurugal, I. 234. 

'Iranagari, I. 234. 
irunanagur, I. 234. 
ranamiipalli, I. 234. 
irunarayaiiapuram (Mclukotc), I. 
15. 

rupati, I. 15, 69, 138, 321; II. 
12, 12 (n). 

irundudevankiidi, I. 234. 

.irnpnti Bama Baja-ajya, II. 285. 
irupali Tirumala, I. 15. 
iruppalaivanam, 1. 231. 
'iruppauangadu, I. 181, 293; II. 
280. 

Knipparaltikunru, II. 273. 
'’irupp.iaar, I. 289. 
iruppiclavur, II. 62. 
luppugahir, I. 234. 
nippukkuli, I. 177, 295; II. 405. 
■ruppuiigur, I. 234. 

Tuppiittur, I. 217, 342. 
irupattur Taluka, I. 171. 
irupperuudurai, I. 341. 
nruppeyarrur, II. 407. 
riru-Sivainandura Stiiala, II. 19. 
Piruvadi, I. 270 (a); II. 393, 397. 
riraTadiiajya, 1 . 307 ; II . 199, 277 . 
Piruvadi-Sirmai (Dcsa), I. 240, 270. 
Pinivaliiudiapurani, II. 268. 
"Inivaigavur, I. 183, 203. 
ii-uvalangadu, I. 231. 
iruv.'ilipiittar, I. 234. 
iruvallam-Udaiyar (Villages of), T. 
150. 

iruvallidayam, see Padi Tiruvalu- 
Aajiim, I. 155. 
ruvalliyaugudi, I. 234. 
nivalliir, I. 289. 
ruvaluiidiir, I. 234. 
ruvamatlur, II. 202. 
iruvanaikkaval (Jambnkesvaram), 
I. 340. 

I'iruvandarkoyil, I. 340. 
Piruvaiinanialai, see XIaaanialai . 


Tiriivaranga, (Srirangam), I. 340. 

TiruvaraTigiil.nm, I. 357. 

Tivuvarur, 1 . 182 . 

Tinivasi, II. 62. 

Tinivavanittirunal (festival), 1. 
321. 

TiniTOllarai, II. 62. 

Tirurolimdar-nadu, I. 175. 

Tiruvengada Ayyan, n. 280. 

Kruvennagar, I. 234. 

Tiruvidai CHinram, II. 43. 

Timvidaimaradur, II. 127. 

Tiruvidavandai, II. 323. 

Tiruvorriyur, I. 196, 231. 

Tissa (Orissa), I. 298. 

littaiapillai, II. 281. 

Tiyagapanjavaneri, I. 233. 

Todar Mall, I. 261. 

'Podaramalla (Pamily), II. 414. 

Togaiasi, I. 221. 

Tombalur, It. 337. 

Toiidaimandalam, The, I. 14, 16, 101, 
201, 289, 295, 373; II. 46, 71, 
114, 118, 281, 384, 407. 

Tondaimanar, I. 285. 

Toadaimanariur-O^jiiia-Udaiyar, I. 
337. 

Toadainadu, I. 163. 

Toiulanabetta HiU, I. 76. 

ToraTala-Vritti, H. 342. 

Toravasamndra (Village), II. 257. 

Torevalinadu, I. 357. 

Totada Uclichappodeyar, I. 176. 

Toti, I. 412. 

Tottigans (Tottiyans, or Kamba- 
lattar), I. 153, 229; II. 37-8, 
38 (n), 55, 206, 305. 

Tragambar, I. 78. 

Travaacore, I. 2, 199, 270, 307, 330, 
290, 290 (a), 319, 393, 463 (n) ; 
IT. 57, 127. 

Trcehendur, I. 78. 

Tribhuvana, II. 158. 

Tribhuvana Chakravarti Kulottunga 
Chola Dera (I), II. 124, 193. 

Tribhuvanachakravartiu Konerimai- 
koiidan, King, II. 406. 

Tribhuvanachakravartiu Eajadhi- 
raja, I. 336. 

Tribhm ana Chakravartin Vira 
Pandya Deva, I. 388. 

Tribhuvaiia-Mahadcvi-Parru, II. 199. 

Tribhuvauamalla Deva (Western 
Chalukya King), H. 253, 398. 

Tribhuvana Pandya Deva, II. 126. 

Tricebouica (Triyambaka), II. 144, 
144 (u) . 

Triehinopoly, I. 7 (n), 260 (n), 321, 
466; II. 37, 162 (n). 
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Trichiiiopoly District, I. 156, 289; 

11. 62, 69, 196, 216, 395. 
TrimonaTa, I. 78. 

Triminapatan, I. 78. 

Trimuiti, II . 144 (n) . 

Trinctranatha EaclieluTaTar, I. 197, 

197 (n). 

Trivaliar, II. 391. 

Triyambaia, I. 258, 460 (n) ; II. 
130. 

Triyambalarasa, I. 267. 

Tubaki Krislmappa Nayaka, I. 329. 
Tucneurii, I. 78. 

Tugadaghatta-Simc, II . 350 . 

Tulaja Bai, II. 21. 

Tolapunisbadana, I. 21. 
TuiikeyahalH, II. 315. 

Tuluva-nadu, I. 27, 45, 72-4, 200, 

202, 260 (n), 288, 297, 308; n. 
14, 53, 347, 396, 400, 420 (n). 
Tuluva-rajya, see Barakura-rajya. 
Tuluvas, 1. 23. 

Tuluva TeUalars, II. 37, 37 (n), 

42-3, 43 (n), 45-6, 48, 67, 70, 
114, 206-7, 356. 

Tumbala, I. 265. 

TumbaraTalli, I. 178. 

Tumukonte, II. 106, 261, 344. 
Tunikui, II. 40, 47, 352. 
Tusalyirundanaiabi Kongarayar, 1. 
372. 

Tuadira-Mandala, I. 299; II. 141. 
Tanga, II. 195. 

Tonga, Biyer, I. 227. 

Tongabhadra, the I. 24, 40 (n), 59- 
60, 86, 90-1, 94, 104-5, 110, 114, 
117, 118 (n), 121, 140, 170; IT. 

12, 230-1, 265, 310, 345. 

TungaJa (or Tungalo), II. 35. 
Tange, I. 412. 

Tangoda, I. 412. 

Toraivali-nada, II. 341. 

Taravar Nambiravi Settiyar, II. 273. 
Taravai-nayam, II. 342. 

Tonyastba Kali-Gotra, II. 387. 
Tarkey, II. 305. 

Tarks (Tniashkas), The, I. 4, 12, 
14-5, 29, 32, 38, 412, 421, 430-1; 
II. 251, 305. 

Taruvekere, II. 16. 

Toivar Savakka Devar, II. 342. 
Taruyekore Sthala, II. 14. 

Tamgcl, I. 412. 

Tyaganna Gauda, I. 268. 

Tyakala, I. 155. 

O^maraaaa, I. 130. 

Tjaya, II. 89. 


ITbhaya Nana-Dcsia, II. 108. 
Uchelmisravas, 1 . 48 (n) . 
ITcticbangi, I. 35, 293. 

ITchcbangi Ventbe, 1. 269, 294, 339, 
347; II. 278. 

Udayagiri-Eajya, I. 294, 298. 
Udugani, 1 . 221 . 

Udankattam-Fada-Gananainjan Ku- 
iasepbaran-Asan alias Udan- 
katta-Aiiainjan, II. 202. 

Udiyan SethopatM (Udaiyan Seta- 
pati), II. 269. 

Uddliaio, I. 73; II. 87. 

Uddandar, I. 233. 

TJdayagiii, I. 298, 306; II. 104, 397. 
Uddliura-Vamsa, II. 244. 

Xldipi, II. 396. 

Udaiyanpalli, II. 364. 

Ujjaini, I. 40, 86. 

Ujeni Bayicbarasa, II. 354. 
tlieni Bama Ganda, II. 354. 

Ukkal alias Vikrania-Bbarana-Chatar- 
Vcdimangalam. I. 341. 
TOagadaiya-Pernnial, I. 287. 
Xnakkaiyur, I. 336. 

UlenahalU, II. 367. 

Ummattar, I. 158, 319, 306, 323; 

II. 263, 263 (n), 266, 278, 403, 
423. 

Untakaila, I. 199. 

Lnnamaiapattana, (Tiruyannamalai), 

I. 5-7; II. 203. 

XJppanelli, I. 291. 

XTparikarahaUi alias Vcngalapara, 

II. 16. 

Uparaballi, II. 20. 
tJpendrapura, see Maddar. 
Dpendrapattana, II. 140. 
IJppaknntipale, II. 415. 
Urannamalepattaua, see Uunamalc- 
pattana . 

Uraiyur Chola Pottaya Solan Maha- 
raja, I . 322 . 

Uiattar, 11. 62, 395; II. 69. 
Uiattur-Kunam, I. 357. 

TJravakonde Simo, I. 238; II. 59. 
Uriyaiia Bomma Nayaka, II. 89. 
Uttamasolan. (Mandapa), II. 69. 
Uttama-Nambi, I. 16. 

Uttippakam, 1 . 287 . 
TJttama-Chola-Chatarvediniangalam 
1. 334. 

Uttaiamelar-ChatuTyedimangalam, 

I. 365; II. 45-6. 

Uttarameru alias Eajendraaolo- 
Chatarvedimangalam, I. 341. 
Uttippakam altos Adinayaka Chatni- _ 
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vedimangaktn, I. 286. 
Uttaramallur, I. 332, 

Uttatur, II. 124. 

Uyyanapalli, II. 355. 
Uyyankoiida-Sola-Valanadu, II. 395. 

V 

Vadakudi, 1. 182. 

Vadakka-nadu, I. 233. 

Yadapa-nadu, II. 405. 

Vada Puliiiadu, I. 291. 

Vada Tiruvengadajiyar, II. 404. 
Vadda Irana-bova, I. 345. 
Yademalluna, I. 384. 

Yadhula, I. 276. 

Vahnipura, II. 254; II. 395. 
Yaigai, tlie I. 352. 

Yaigal, I. 234. 

Yalriti Adepa ITayingarn, II. 311, 
403. 

Yakiti-Timmappa Nayinivaiu, I. 240. 
Yaikuatha, II. 89-90. 

Yalknatha Tirtlia, II. 347. 

Vaipur, 1 . 78 . 

Yairagi Santayya, II, 21. 
Yaiaandagali Dova, II. 337. 
Yaishnavaa, the I. 73; II. 66-7, 198, 
327. 

Yaisravaaa, I. 250. 

Yaisyas, the I. 155, 189, 225, 256; 
II. 3, 59 <n), 92, 100 (a), 127- 
8, 139. 

Yaisya-Yaniya-Nagarattar, II. 343, 
Vaitti-Battai, II. 364. 

VaxTasvata Manu, II. 24. 

Yaiyannan Komuppaii, I. 343. 
Yaiyappa Krislmappa Kondama 
Nayaka, I. 233; II. 61 (n). 
Yaiyappa Nayaka Aiyyan, I. 159. 
Yakhaligeje-nad, II. 104. 

Valaiyans, the II. 57 (n). 
Yalangai-Mattar, II. 67. 
Yalavanda-Peinmal, I. 414. 

YaU, I. 114. 

Vallabha Deva, I. 259 (a). 
Valla-nadu, I. 291, 357; II. 356, 
369. 

Yailappa Dannayaka, see also 
Ballappa Dannayaka, I. 19-20, 
101; II. 364. 

Vallatchi, II. 114. 

Yallur, II. 114. 

TaUttvanadalvan Irungolar, I. 286. 
Yalmiki, II. 239. 

Yalalkulam, I. 294. 
Yaludalanibattu-UBavadi, I, 183, 295. 
Yaludilambattu-Bajyft; II. 196. 
Yakvur, I. 175. 

66 


Yamana, I. 167, 351, ■ 

Vamana Bhatta, I. 367. 
Yamanathapuia alias Mylapore, I. 79. 
Yamasakti Deva, I. 214. 

Vanapuram, II. 323. 

Yanara-Dhraja Kingdom, the I, 114, 
YanaTannaduT-QtiatuTTedimangalam, 

I. 164, 227; II. 87. 

Yanavoln, II. 96. ' 

Yandaraya Ulaganada hfudaUai, 11. 
114. 

Yangipuram, I, 438, 

Vnni ... II. 255. 

Yaniyagere alias SomasamndTam, II. 
278. 

Yanniyana or Yanniyars, I. 155; II. 

31 (n), 45, 45 (n), 46. 
VanyarajaB, the I. 14. 

Yaradacharya, II. 12. 

Yaradamba Queen, II. 163, 221, 
281. 

Yaradan, I. 286. 

Yarada Nayaka, II. 285. 

Varadaraja Deva, II. 275. 
Yaradarajanunanapattaua, I. 227. 
Varadi (Dancing-girl), II. 226. 
Yar,agur, I. 155. 

Varanasi, see Benares, I. 4, 407: 

II. 103. 

Varanasi Varadappanna, II. 395. 
Vartheima, I, 45, 49, 64, 70-1, 119, 
121, 123, 129, 242, 393-^ 415, 
429; II. 27, 29, 51, 298, 300, 303, 
422. 

Varugana Pandya, II. 313. 

Varuua, I. 250; II. 100. 
Varuvakonde Sime, I. 207. 

Vasal Adiyappa Nayaka, I. 198. 
Vasal Timmappa Nayaka, II. 277. 
Vasishtha, I. 217 (n), 233, 369; 

H. 2, 58 (n), 110, 136, 148, 

187 (n), 191 (n). 
Yasishtlia-Gotia, I. 269, 294. 
Vasudeva, II . 103 . 

Vasudeva Nagayya, II. 39,4. 
Vasudhara sime, I. 270. 

Vata, II. 275. 

Vayalaikkavur, II. 287 (n). 

VayaluT alias •Tananathanallur, I, 155. 
Vayara-Nayanar, II. 287. 

Vayijanna, II.. 108. 

Vayijur, II. 361. . 

Vayirisiyar,, II. 360. 

Vbtu, I. 250. ■ V 

Vedas, the I. 9, 230, 362, 378, 446; 

' II. 31, 35, 120, 131, 136,. 139, 
154, 163, 187 (n), 204, 339 .(n), 

• 364. • • 

Yeda— : 
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Atharvana, I. 80, 257 (n); II. 
130. 

Big, II. 139. 

Sama, II. 139. 

Yajur, I. 264; II. 139. 
Vedanta, I. 13. 

Vedanta Deaika (AcliarTa), I. 8, 
13, 16. 

Vedanti-Bamarajiyapa, II. 200. 
Vedars, see the Bedara. 

Vedaranyam, II. 113. 

Vela, II. 86. 

Velamas, the I. 349. 

Velangudi, I. 171, 197. 

Velidadakala, 1 . 413 . 

Velapa Nayaka, I. 453. 

Velapura (Velapnri), I. 38-9; II. 
404. 

Vellai-Nadara, II. 206-7. 
Vela-Sarnkali, II. 287 (n). 

Vellala Sudras, I. 286. 

Vellalera, see Thiluva Vellalara. 
Vellaluru, II. 232. 

Vellavur, I. 167 (n). 

Velliyur alias Sri- Vishnu- Vardhana, 
II. 414. 

Vellore (Velur, Velore), I. 138, 141- 
2, 264, 399; II. 83, 287 (n). 
Veluru Bommi Nayaka, I. 159. 

Velur Ealappa Nayaka, II. 392. 
Velumadu, I. 294. 

Velugotivaru, II. 220. 

Volurupaliyam, II. 323. 

Vemana, II. 8, 54, 58, 59, 137, 138 
(n), 152 (n), 155 (n), 212 (n). 
Vembanu, I. 357. 

Venbarnadu, I. 76. 

Vengadam Ijdaiyar, I. 174 (n); II. 
343. 

Vengala Deva Maharaya, II. 208. 
Vengala Baja, II. 15-6. 

Venkatadri (Viceroy), I. 132, 231, 
266, 268, 299, 407; II. 17, 253. 
Venkatadri Nayaka, II. 17; II. 283. 
Venkatadri Bajaya, II. 239. 
Venkatagirikote, I. 155. 
Venkatakrishnappa Nayaka (Dala- 
vayi), I. 466. 

Venkata Krishnajiyamma, IT. 20. 
Venkata EirishnaBagara, II. 21. 
Venkatappa Nayaka, I. 53, 225, 329j 
n. 53, 291, 300, 461, 419. 
Venkatapati Deva Baya (I.), I. 140- 

I, 256, 283 (n), 305, 310, 399; 

II. 114-5, 214, 222, 252, 234-5, 
262 (n), 285, 352, 395. 

, Venkatapati Deva Baya, II., I. 140- 
I 1, 310, 310, 320, 325, 346; II. 


20, 22, 61, 69, 83, 175 (n), 264, 
264 (n), 413. 

Venkatapati Nayaingam, II. 22. 

Venkata Bamanayya, Dr., I. 32 (n), 
89 (n) . 

Venkataraya Deva Choda Maharaya, 
II. 268. 

Venkatacharya, II. 201 (n) . 

Venkatatatarya, II. 266. 

Venkatesa, I. 15. 

Venkayya, Mr., I. 20, 29, 88-9, 99 
(n), 366 (n). 

Vcnkoba Rao, Mr., I. 100, 342. 

Venkoba Bao, B., Mr., II. 220, 226, 
267, (n), 396. 

VennaiyuT-nadu, I. 294-5. 

Veppambattu, I. 203. 

Vettangudi, II. 281. 

Veyur-nadn, II. 364. 

Vibhuramu (Ibrahim?), II. 268. 

Vidal alms Madevi-Arandimangalam, 
II. 159. 

Vidyadhara-Mahapatra-Ataen, II. 
16. 

Vidya, I. 91-2, 15, 112. 

Vidhyadhara Eingdom, The, I. 114. 

Vidyanagara (Vidyanagari,), I. 86, 
88, 91, 93, 93, 100, 108, l’i.-2, 
299, 301-2; II. 200. 

Vidyaranyapura, I. 91. 

Vidya tirtha-svami, I. 17, 89, 96, 101, 
109, 110, 110 (n), 257 (n), 262. 

Vidyavasi, II. 100 (ii). 

Vijaya, I. 90, 94-5, 106, 112-3, 121. 

Vijaya (Prince), I. 312. 

Vijaya Blmpati Baya Odeyar, I. 154. 

Vijaya Chudamani Dngganna, II. 
414. 

Vijayadannayakapattana alias Hiri- 
yur, II. 105. 

Vijayaditya (Western Chalukya 
King), I. 116. 

Vijayagarudadri, I. 65. 

Vijayanagara, City of, I. 24, 26, 43, 
83 4, 88-9, 103, 106, 108, 111, 
124, 131, 142, 283, 298 (n), 404, 
429, 430; II. 28, 52, 61, 76 (n), 
77-8, 104, 112, 125, 166, 170 

(n), 171-2, 177, 179-80, 182, 192, 
220, 231, 240, 259, 262, 297 (n), 
304, 304 (n), 305-7, 311 (n), 317, 
322, 342-3, 345, 347, 353, 358, 
360, 361 (n), 370, 372, 374 (n), 
392, 409, 411-2, 422, 424, 426. 

Vijayanagara Empire, I, 18, 22, 22 
(n), 23, 29, 31, 40, 43, 57-8, 72, 
81-3, 88-3, 88, 103, 112, 116, 120, 
130, 132, 140-1, 149, 160, 172, 
194, 200, 208, 220, 224 (n), 235, 




